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There is hardly an industrial stant which 
can ignore steam application. Improper 
use of steam has its own pitfalls, More 
steam can be generated than necessary 
d trere is waste. Mare fuel bills are 
d than necessary and there is waste 
again, Quality contro! isabsent. That can 
be disastrous. 
Service...service backed by know-how.. 
top-quality service for steam economy is our speciality. The 
watchdog, SPIRAX, sees to it. Unlike the human operator, 
| SPIRAX is never distracted. SPIRAX never falters. SPIRAX sees 
that steam is Іп the right place at the right pressure, at the right 
M time.SPIRAX regulates heat pressure. SPIRAX assists heat trans- 
fer. Nothing escapes the watcnful eye of SPIRAX. For efficient, 
economical and profitable usa of steam depend on SPIRAX, | 
B From planning and design to execution rely on SPIRAX service. 
M Spirax products manufactured in Indra by: 


SPIRAX-MARSHALL LIMITED empa Poona-18 
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track have either lost their significance or assumed new 
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be assured by following the time-honoured beaten 


` connotations.’ 
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And in this medley of conflicting points of view, the 
= basic approach with regard to national policies has been 
-questioned. Can we afford to go in for planning for 


industrialisation with the -burdens that have made the - 


-common man restless, or would it not be better to ‘be 
economically weak if that brings the prices down ? 
“Will it be wise to stick on to the fetish of non-alignment 
гапа refuse the nuclear umbrella or would it not be dis- 
-creet to go in for the Bonib and the Umbrella since that 
is demanded by considerations of security ? 


. In the trying days after Nehru, such are the questions 
that are being surreptitiously spread, undermining the 
"basic approach that brought both strength and glory 
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ITH the. New Year, the nation faces new -challen- 
ges both at-home and abroad which refuse to be ` 
shelved. The old digits by which stability could `- 
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\ 
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to this country under Nehru. A pseudo-pragm 
pose is being assumed by those who have always actacke. . 
the nation's accepted policies under Nehru. Today 
they have been assailing the Shastri Government much 
more openly, hoping to make headway, cashing in om 
the people’s hardships at home as also the sense of 
insecurity. so sedulously worked up with.the explosiom 
of the Chinese Bomb. 


In this diabolic campaign to wipe out the Nehru 


“heritage, its authors bank on exploiting the ignorance, 
` the confusion and the near-panic impatience of a large 


section of honest and patriotic elements. Whether in 
the matter of tlie Bomb or the direction of economic 
policy, Reaction's main weapon is to mislead the public 
and bamboozle the Government to yield ground on 
important items of policy. This way the Shastri Govern- 
ment is sought to be placed between the horns of 2 
dilemma—either capitulate on basic policy question: 


--or face the mounting anger of the people at the intensi- 
Pe E 


fied economic hardship, 
It is in this context that the forward-looking forces 


-both inside and outside the Congress have to figh 


shoulder to shoulder in defence of the basic nationa 
policies. It is only through а massive national mobili 
sation that Reaction can be halted and pushed back anc 
its game of blackmailing the Shastri Government car 


- be foiled. The progressive elements inside the Congres. 


have to wake up to realise their historic responsibility 


. and not let the reactionaries exploit the situation. 


The battle has to begin at Durgapur itself where i 
will not be enough to expose the Right but to win oven 
through patient persuasion the large sections of hones 
but confused opinion in the ranks: of the Congress, 


- This is the great crusade that the nation looks for 
ward to in the New Year. 
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% NEW YEAR—HOPES AND ANXIETIES 
ж DURGAPUR CONTRASTS WITH BHUBANESWAR 


965 brings to the New Delhi 
scene an accumulated legacy 
of hopes and anxieties. 


The year that has gone by has left 
a trail of tempestuous events. “The 
departure of Jawaharlal Nehru in 
nid-1964 gives the year the appear- 
ince of a water-shed. A decade and 
nore of free India which had its 
ywn robustness and characteristics, 
what is known as the Nehru era, came 
tan end. What followed was а 
briod of transition whose upshot 
till remains an indeterminate entity. 
Will the new year provide the clear 
inswer to the shape of things to 
‚юте ? " 

Internationally, too, 1964 has 
eft over big question marks. The 
xit of Khrushchov from the Soviet 
eadership and the almost simul- 
‘aneaus Chinese atomic blast were the 
signals of a new phase in world 
iffairs. In the Western world as 
well opposing forces have been in 
notion. There have been the active 
noves for stepping up war-like 
xeparations, the MLF, and the U.S. 
ictions in Vietnam and Congo. As 
»»posed to these came the American 
dectorate's massive verdict against 
Soldwaterism іп the election of 
President Johnson, and the sweeping 
эш of the Tory regime in Britain by 
he installation of the Wilson Govern- 
nent. i 

1964 gave no decisive answer to 
he course that the world will take— 
yeace, friendship of nations and 
inparalleled prosperity, or the 
avoc of a nuclear war. But it pushed 
hings further on to the eve of a 
esolution. Perhaps 1965 wil be 
he year which gives the decisive 
urn to these international issues. 

For New Delhi’s policy makérs 
he ushering in of the New Year 


ffords no escape from the pertinent - 


nd big questions which await 
lecistve answers. The months since 


the Shastri Government came into 
office have been marked by drift and 
lack of firm policies. New Delhi has 
often experimented with a variety 
of ideas 'in relation to domestic and 
international policies. To a certain 
extent this was inevitable. But the 
year ahead will require decisiveness. 

The passing away- of the all- 
pervading Nehru was expected to 


confront the new rulers with: difficult - 


problems. The author of the 
policies which constituted Nehruism 
—the policy of planned development 
towards economic self-reliance at 
home and peace and non-alignment 
abroad—was also the mainspring of 
stability and of the force of the 
Congress. To carry on Nehruism 


. Without Nehru was по easy task to 


be performed by his successors. 
` What after Nehru,‘ had quite 
understandably been long posed by 
astute Western observers as a major 
question of Indian development. But 
what transpired could hardly have 
been expected by any of these political 
astrologers and pundits. Instead of 
avast political upset the issue of 
succession to Nehru was solved with 
considerable smoothness. . The 
Shastri Government was in fact 
ushered in with a great deal of good 
will. The stunning impact of Nehru’s 
death on’ the nation—something 
that constituted a phenomenon by 
itself—provided' the conditions for 
this smooth change-over and good- 
will for the new regime in. New 
Delhi. But this good will has 
gradually been exhausting itself 
during the later months of 1964. The 
time soon comes when the powers 
that be will have to carry the country 
on the merit ‘of their policies and 
actions. 2 

New Delhi has to: cope with a 
two-front battle—of providing clear 
domestic and foreign policies which 
meet the urgent issues of the day, 
as well as on the plane of the ruling 


party which is fast being rent into an 
array of warring factions, difficult 
to hold together, a scene very much in 
evidence on the eve of Durgapur 
session. : 

The Bomb controversy symbolises 
the need for an integrated and clear 
foreign policy linked with national 


security. Even more vital is need for ' . 


clear answers to questions of econo- 
mic development, of which the food 
problem forms just one part. Timely 
remedies are called for such-pheéno- 
menon as “‘steeply «rising  pricés, 
recurring crisés of foreign exchange 
and increasing dependence on what ; 
is reducing the country's prestige 
and viability—foreign ‘aid. The 
failure to assess the need for techno- 
logical requirements and developing 
the necessary talent within . the 
country late in the Third Plan poses 
this question sharply. Lately, the 
problems involved in this have been 
posed by the growing tendency of 
important Central Ministries to: 
seek. "turn-key" projects, which will 
give them no cause for labour and 
indigenous effort. An example of 


the staggered development on the-; 


front of self-reliance in economnic 
development which has  shockéd' 
New Delhi observers is the Steel 
Ministry's  back-stepping in. the 
maíter of the proposed fifth public. 
sector steel plant wherein a ''turn- 


key" project has been sought from .. 


the Anglo-American collaborators. 
Instead of the foreign collaborators 
trying to grab a larger share, for 
themselves as used to.be the case in 
the past negotiations, the Steel 
Ministry under the veteran politician 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy, itself proposes 
a “turn-key”, ready-made-abroad 
project. Another. example that 
could be illuminating is that this 
country with its own aluminium 
production of about 70 million 
tonnes is seeking aid in setting up 
aluminium industries from a country. 
with less than 50 million tonnes 
capacity. z 
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N the eve of the Durgapur 
session of the Congress the 
picture of the ruling party is 
hardly an attractive one. The.. 

prevailing mood is in complete 
contrast to the scene of the Bhuba- 
neswar session. The gulf between 
the two does indicate the distance 
that the ruling party has travelled 
since the exit of Nehru. 
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While the Bhubaneswar session 
had its own group tussles and mano- 
euvrings for power, the key-note was 
provided by the debate on Socialism 
and the divide between the left and 
right-wing. ` 


Talk of socialism is hardly at all 


heard on the eve of Durgapur and 
correspondingly, there is little 
evidence of any strong divisions on 
ideological-political lines. The 
attention 1s now centred on the Bomb 
debate. Of even greater interest 


. behind-the-scenes, is ihe discussion 


on the issue of the anti-corruption 
campaign. The strong campaign 
' initiated by the Atulya Ghosh-Patil- 
Sanjiva Reddi group against “ех- 
cessive" concern with anti-corrup- 
tion probes and the powerful demand 
to abandon such official machines 
as the CBI for these probes appears 
to be gathering momentum. Much 
more may be heard at Durgapur on 
this. e 
At Bhubaneswar it, was the 
Centrist force, of which Sri Kamaraj, 
Sri Shastri and Smt Indira Gandhi 
were the core, that emerged the 
‘strongest power in the party. That 
was a development which spelt 
stability for the party and made it 
possible for the post-Nehru ‘succes- 
sion to take place smoothly. What 
will be the shape of things at Durga- 
pur ? AE 
- From present indications .the 
Centrists—now no longer with a 
cohesiveness which binded them at 
Bhubaneswar—will find it hard 
going to stave off attacks from all 
directions. Among the contenders 
are their partial allies, the group of 
strongmen consisting of Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, Sri S.K. Patil and Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy, and reinforced by Sri Biju 
Patnaik. The group will press hard 
for positions of vantage andauthority. 
Sri Morarji Desai-and his followers 
may from present indications lie low. 


. for the Left 


HE CPI Congress in, Bombay 
has come as a bitter shock for 
the Left Communists in more 
than one sense. For one thing 
the CPI has been able to retain a 
sizeable -base even in States like 


` West Bengal which the Left Commu-, 


nists have so long claimed as their 
stronghold. 

Secondly, the decisions of the 
CPI Congress rather belie the 
propaganda by the Left Communist 
leaders that they and their faction 
alone are deadly earnest about 
conducting struggles in defence of 
the masses. In fact, both the Pro- 
gramme and the Political Resolution 
passed at the Bombay Congress 
underline the importance of mass 
action not only in defence of the 
immediate interests of the common 
man but also for the building up 
of National Democracy as “а small 
halting station on the way to social- 
ism” as Sri Dange has neatly put it. 

From another angle, the Bombay 
-CPI Congress has been a setback 
Communists. 
claim to speak on behalf of Indian 
Communism in the world ideological 
forum of the movement has been 
rather-badly debunked. by the record 
preseüce of as many as 24 fraternal 
delegates from Communist Parties 
from all over the world. And in the 
addresses of many of these fraternal 
delegations, there were pointed re- 
ferences of condemnation against 
the Left splitters. All this has 
deflated the claims of Left Com- 
munists to world recognition as а 
Communist Party. 

In contrast to the Left Commu- 
nists’ Congress in Calcutta early in 
November, the CPI Congress in 
Bombay was marked by the emer- 
gence of a well-knit party, unfettered 
by the paralysing influence o1 power- 
ful factions. · The Calcutta Congress 
of the Left Communists concluded 


Their : 


Jgressive elements outside "m 
of the Communists is the éall of the 
CPI Congress for the building of : 
National Democratic Front ir 
furtherance of national aims com: 
monly accepted by progressives ir 
all parties. It is on this subject tha 
explorings for common  actior 
between the CPI and other Left force: 
including the progressive wing inside 
the Congress will gain far-reaching 
significance for the political contour: 
of tomorrow. 
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m Subhadra Joshi 


Challenge af Durgapur ^. 


ONGRESSMEN . meeting at 
Durgapur have to do some 
hard thinking. The protective 
umbrella of Jawaharlal Nehru 

is no longer there. Our countrymen, 

as Sri Kamaraj once pointed out, 
would now judge us more Critically 

than before. i 


We shall be measured in terms of 
the ideals that have taken shape 
under the leadership. of Gandhiji. 
and Panditji And in the context of 
the present situation the test for 
Congressmen is tbe challenges of 
communalism and food crisis. 


Congressmen would prove worthy 


of the great heritage of the, glorious- 


struggle for freedom 'to the extent 


they face and fight these demons. - 


No doubt, there are numerous other 
problems.that the nation is facing, 
but none of them can be successfully 
tackled unless these basic problems 
are solved. ` 


No shield, no umbrella, no bomb 
sball be able to safeguard our hard- 
won national independence if the 
communal canker continues to eat 
into the vitals of our nation and if 
the millions, who constitute the-real 
wealth and strength of, India, .go 
unfed and unclothed. - 


Communal Canker 


I am laying stress on the problem 
of communalism. because despite 
Gandhiji's long struggle and martyr- 
dom and the Congress Party’s 17-year 
long spell of -power this 
continues to stalk this sacred land. 
How else could people convicted for 
the murder of the Father of the 
Nation be -openly. - felicitated ? 
Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh 
branches are held mornings and 
evenings where the minds of youth 
are poisoned. 


There is a tendency to under- 
estimate the threat that this organisa- 
tion poses for the future of democracy 
in this country. I have often been 
amazed at the gullibility. of people 
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monster | 


who believe that R.S.S. is not a poli- 
tical organisation because according 
to its written  coristitution it is 
only a cultural organisation. 


: How far one can trust this pro- 
fession should be clear to anybody, 
because for 25 years it continued to 
work without a constitution. The 
one that trey now parade was taken 
up only as an expedient measure to 
fulfil a condition for lifting the ban 
that was imposed after the murder of 
Gandhij. Even today, they do not 
keep a regular membership register, 
nor do they have any membership 
fee. | 


P 


Dangerous Propensities 
Their dangerous propensities as 


a secret organisation became evident 
‘during the riots in Calcutta, Jamshed- 


-pur and Rourkela. There was a 
- Sinister similarity in rumour-monger- 


ing to-rouse communal hysteria and 
the method of collecting money and 
armaments. After’ that: there re- 
mains no doubt ‘that, if allowed’ to 
continue unhindered activity, the 
R.S.S. can some day completely 
disrupt the-even course of our 
national life. 


To see that the R.S.S. is an 


organisation with specific political 


goals one has only to refer to the 
speeches of Guru Golwalkar, the 


Sar Sanghchalak, in which ‘he gives. 


definitions of nation, citizen and pat- 


.riotism which are different from the 


accepted ones. He has not hesitated in 
casting doubts on the fidelity of the 
minority communities, particularly 
the Muslims. “He has castigated the 
highest in this country for being 
secular, and distorted history to 
create an impression that none but 
the Hindus are the true sons of 
Indian’ soil and that Hindu-Muslim 
unity is a mere will-o-the-wisp. If 
this is pure cultural activity, one 
wonders what would be communal 
politics! І ` 


There is, in fact,- very close 


parallel between the Nazi Party and 


the R.S.S. because the former built: 
itself on Jew-hatred.in the same way- 
as the latter seeks to thrive on the- 
non-Hindu hate campaign. In. 
organisation the Sar: Sanglichalak. 


resembles the Furhrer for neither is. ` 
an elective post and both command . 


total allegiance from their followers. 

The swayamsevaks of the R.S.S. owing: 
total fidelity. to the Bhagwadhwaj 

(saffron flag) Which they consider. 

the only symbol of the motherland, 

cannot be expected to be loyal to the- 
national flag. e 


. And yet, like ostriches, we refuse- 
to recognise its true chàracter. The: 
result is the astounding plienomenon 
that. government employees are- 


debarred from joining : Congress,-* 


Youth Congress or Congress Seva. 


Dal but are free to join the RSS. 
^ Indoctrinated with the “hatred : 


of national ideals and national Іеайег--`. 


ship, how these employees would 
be fit instruments for the implementa-- 
tion of government policies passes” 
comprehension. ‘The/ minimum that: 


needs to be done is a ban on govern-- - 
ment employees joining the R.S.S.' . 


Ge Segre 


Congress Leaders 


Another thing that causes con-- 
cern is the association of some: top: 
Congress leaders with R:S.S. acti-- 
vities. Not only that some of them 


share platforms with Guru Golwalkar,. 


they go to the extent of addressing 
R.S.S. rallies. ‘It ‘gives an impression. 
that they are at one with R.S.S. 
ideology and approve of its activities.. 


If Congress is a secular, democratic’ . 


organisation its members should not: 
be seen anywhere near it. ъз 


Whenever there 1ѕ а demand for- 
ban on R.S.S, it is said that it should: 
be fought politically, not through 
administrative action. But ‘how 
can it be fought politically . when. 
some of those who have to give 


battle to it are seen standing in its. | 
ranks? The Congress is a democratic. : 
organisation and gives its members. ·. 
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freedom of opinion but that freedom 
cannot be allowed to cover anti- 
Congress ideologies. If that is done 
the Congress organisation will lose 
the confidence of the democratic 
and secular-minded people who have 
so far given it unstinted support., 


Food Front 


Our other test-is on the food 
front. We as Congressmen have a 
duty to see that every Indian is 
properly fed. Creating plenty in 
foodgrains may not be immediately 
feasible but there should be visible 
signs that we are moving at an 
adequate speed towards that end. 


Unfortunately, that is not the 
position today. We have, of course, 
been able to take certain steps by way 
of building dams and implementing 
irrigation plans, but we have fallen 
far behind in fulfilling our commit- 
ments to land reforms. The Dhebar 
Committee had urged the completion 
of land reforms programme within 
two years. One year has passed 
since the recommendation was made 
and there are hardly any. signs of 
- their having been taken seriously. 


While the implementation of 
land reforms brooks no delay, if 
agricultural production has to be 
raised, a much more urgent task is 
. to see that the available foodgrains, 

indigenous or imported, are properly 
* distributed. Congressmen, . who 
successfully fought the British cannot 
hold their heads high as long as they 
are helpless against hoarders and 
blackmarketeers. 


When the government run by 
Congress declares its incapacity to 
introduce State Trading in foodgrains 
for want of adequate machinery, it 
is a serious slur on the Congress 
organisation. Itis sad to reflect 
that we have become so entirely 
dependent on. the bureaucratic 
machinery that our policies are 
dictated by it. Have we lost faith 
in ourselves, or have we abdicated 
our responsibility «as dedicated 
servants of the people ? 


The Congress is the only organisa- 
tion in India today which is spread 


in every nook and corner of this vast: 


country. Let every mandal commi- 
ttee decide that it will not allow 
hoarding or  black-marketeering 
within its area, and we will see that 
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things improve. If at one time the 
Congress could organise a country- 
wide boycott of foreign cloth, it 
should not be difficult to organise a 


country-wide campaign against 
hoarding and profiteering. Fear of 
the stupendousness of the task only 
indicates that we have lost the elan 
that once enabled us to virtually 
move mountains: 


Soldiers of Gandhiji have never 
shrunk from the bigness of an under- 
taking or the difficulties it involved. 
Only we should be clear in our minds 
what is the correct path. And that 
today should not be difficult to find, 
particularly when experience has 
shown who are the guilty party. The 
nation has been let down by tbe 
rich farmers 
who can hold back the stocks in 
order to keep the prices up. It is 
they who create conditions that 
compel the small commission agents 
and retailers to join the conspiracy 
for raising prices. 


We have to see that people's food 
is rescued from these anti-social 
elements. Congress committees at 
‘all levels, in cooperation with other 
willing elements and the government 
should organise the small commi- 
ssion agents to work on behalf of the 
government instead of working for 
the big stockists. They, being 
allowed their due share, should have 
no hesitation in doing so. If proper 
food-committees are set up, they 
can keep a watch on their activity. 
It can also be arranged that whatever 
stocks they purchase, they mark the 
quality on every bag so that the 
quality-price check can be made at 
any stage. This will solve the prob- 
blem of procurement without setting 
up some new trade channels. 


Distribution 


On the distribution side we 
should not only encourage the 
formation of consumers’ cooperatives 
but also try to utilise the existing 
retailers. Instead of entirely elimi- 
nating the retailer—a step which 
is likely to create a lot of dislocation 
and unemployment problems—we 
should, through selfless organisa- 
tional activity, try to see that they 
supply ће goods at fair prices. 


Procurement having been control- 
led it would not be difficult to see 


and the big stockists. 


that every shop-keeper gets enoug 
to supply to his clientele. Here i 

Congress organisation will ha 

do a little more than merely checkin 
up the prices. It should be see 
that every shop-keeper has a mor 
or less fixed clientele for foodgrain 
An atmosphere should be create 
that nobody tries to corner mor 
than needed. In the Беріппіп 
some difficulties may have to b 
faced but once a confidence i 
created that there would be no u 

necessary hardship, people woul 
willingly cooperate. ` А great par 
of the difficulty would be eliminate 
if other political parties are als 
invited to join this food-at-fair-pric 
campaign. . 


Congressmen also have to set al 
example for austere living. Wi 
cannot call upon people to tighter 
their belts wbile we merrily go oj 
with wasteful parties and ostenta, 
tious living. Simple living, like non 
violence, was a part of Gandhiji’ 
faith, but he insisted upon Congress 
men following these ideals becaus 
they are necessary for building uj 
an under-developed economy into : 
modern economy.  ' Developmen 
demands sacrifice from the entir 
people and they would do so only i 
the leaders go beyond precept t 
practice. 


The Congress has always derived i 
strength from the common man an 
with him is linked its future. It wi 
continue to be the leading force i 
this country as long as it stands b 
and with the common man. Toda 
he needs to be saved from threat 
ening scarcity and deadening fascism 
Shall the Congress rise to the occasic 
is the big question asked today 
Durgapur has to provide the answeti 





Indianisation of Marxism 


We are sorry that O.P.S. has not 
been able to give the second part 
of his article this week. Не has, 
however, promised to: write next 
week. A reply to his contentions 
in the first part by Sri Nikhil 
Chakravartty will also appear next 
week. і 


—Editor 


A Amar Nath Vidyalankar — 


Bhubaneswar to Durgapur - 


N the bright and colourful 
dawn of the New Year, the 
69th session of the Indian 

National Congress at : Durga- 
ur will have to cast a brisk and 
asty, but sufficiently searching, 
lance over the social, political, and 
dministrative balance sheet of last 
заг. 

This we shall have to do in thé 
zrspective of the Bhubaneswar 
esolution, and: in the background 
f the hopes, expectations 
spirations stimulated and fostered 
y our adopting the socialistic 
attern as our goal. under that 
esolution. This will be the time 
ora correct: appraisal and for 
iuging the exact degree of 
idfilment. 


ynamic Age 


The span of a year might be 
msidered much too short in the 
ng and chequered history of a big 
ition like ours, a nation that had 
nbarked on. its glorious journey 
wards a brilliant destiny only a 
iort while ago. But we are living 
‚а dynamic age of swift and sweep- 
g mutations, and every nation 
ust keep itself abreast of the times. 
'e also must keep pace with the 
nning stream of time. `~ 

We must search our hearts, 
id see if everyone of us is deeply 
mscious of the stupendous burden 
id obligation that we Congressmen 
' pledged to carry forward till 
e destination is reached. . The 
ongress today holds in its hands the 
stiny of this great land and its 
ble and heroic people. It weilds 
€ great power to abolish every 
rm of human misery and poverty. 
ur people still have unshakeable 
ith in our pledged word. 


The bright charm of spoken 
ords fades away and vanishes, if 


and, 


the ideals and dreams embodied 
therein are not given tangible, 
material form. The promises are 
made to be implemented, and early 
redeemed. . 

" Action is the end of all thought" 
said Romain Rolland; “АП thought 
which does not look towards action 
is an abortion, and а treachery.” 
In its period of infancy, the 
Congress only passed resolutions 
with no organisational strength to 
convert them into deeds. Gandhiji 
was a man of action, and he gave 
our organisation a youthful capa- 
city. to act and function vigorous: 
ly in a purposive manner. 

We must be sure that symptoms 
of early senility are not overtaking us. 
Many-worded resolutions are adopted 
and numerous appeals and circulars 
are issued from the: headquarters, 
but all this fails to bring any visible 


. change in the life around us and 


everything continues to remain as 
before. The great leader whose 
every word was believed and trusted 
is no more with us, and will never 
be with us again. We, as his worthy 
heirs, carry the obligation to fulfil 
those promises. ; 


Chains of Poverty 


The teeming masses of this 
ancient land, whether living in 
dilapidated huts or in the open, are 
engaged in a painful struggle to 
break the bonds of economic slavery 
and misery We, have. pledged 
them our word. These promises 
ought to be converted into good 
deeds, so that the people might be 
able to cast off the chains of poverty, 
the inhuman exploitation of their 
sweat aud. labour. The leadership 
of a country is required at every 
step to give a testimony of their 
abiding loyalty to the people, and 
their cause. We cannot shrink 
back from our great.responsibility. 


‘The late- Pandit Nehru 
speaking on a similar occasion once 
observed that it was easy to like and 
appreciate things: sentimentally and 
to agree to pass resolutions accord- 
ingly. But then people begin to 
shrink from, and dread, consequen- 
tial images, and “avoid action be- ' 
cause they are afraid of the conse- 
quences; for to convert thought into 
action. means taking risks and facing 
the danger." i 


But, people have begun to say 
that it is in the implementation of 
our’ policies that we. have faltered. 
Our words are sweet and charmin 
indeed, but they have not been‘ 
translated: into deeds. “Democratic 
socialism" is an alluring concept 
but what about the application 
of these principles in life ? 


It is not merely an academician’s ' 
theory of economic life. It is in fact 
a mode of social living, it is an angle 
and outlook on life a certainapproach 
and a particular way of looking at 
things. Under the proper set up 
of ‘socialism’, the interests and 
welfare of the individual will be 
perfectly welded ‘with the welfare of : 
society as a whole, and the state. will : 
maintain and preserve the tendcity 
of this close association. 


Call it sarvodaya if you like, but 
socialism expects from every indi: 
vidual, the highest degree of 
consciousness of his social duties and 
obligations, a positive awareness of 
personal responsibility for the social - 
plans designed to improve thé lot 
of the people and a stern and un- 
compromisingly hostile attitude to- 
wards every effort hindering the 
accepted social objectives.. 


Dynamic Application 
‚А timid adherence to certain 


principles and policies is not enough, 
and it does not help much; it is the 
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dynamic application of the theory 
that is demanded. 


Naturally, to accomplish that, we 
‘shall have to incur the displeasure of 
certain elements of the society, people 
with vested interests, and we shall 
have to bear with the loss of their 
protection and support. We shall 
have to be bold and courageous to 
do that. 

For a proper implementation of 
the Bhubaneswar resolution, it 
was essential to create a suitable 
climate in the country in favour of 
transformation and conversion of 
every social and administrative 
institution into one that fitted with 
the design of "democratic socialism.” 
There ought to be the Bhubaneswar 
air for the people to breathe in. It 
must be confessed that we have not 
yet attempted to do all this. 

Then where are the tools, the 
instruments and the machinery, with 
which we shall do our difficult job ? 
The Party machinery and the ad- 
ministrative machinery, both have to 
function simultaneously in their 

“respective spheres with the- same 
ultimate objective and goal in view. 


We have not been able to evolve a 
suitable and effective party 
machinery. Even during the inde- 
.pendence struggle, Gandhiji was 
making constant attempts to mould 

* the Congress into a party machine 
specially designed for accomplishing 
positive constructive work. He was 
less concerned with the party machine 
for doing electioneering work; he 
wanted an organisation to undertake 
positive assignments in different 
fields of social reconstruction. 


Internal Anarchy 


We have yet no tradition in the 
Congress of assigning different tasks 
to our workers and leaders, and 
expecting their fulfilment. We have 
no such system where every active 
member is answerable for fulfilment 
of certain assigned jobs, and the non- 
fulfilment of party directives and 
decisions is taken notice of. We 
have not built up in the party mem- 
bers any amount of assertiveness, 
to demand fulfilment of certain tasks 
by the leaders and adherence to 
certain standards of public conduct 
and public behaviour. This has 
led to an internal anarchy and lack 
of discipline, without which our 
party cannot function as an active 
instrument for building up a new 
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order and the new India of our 


dreams. 


Unchanged Bureaucracy 


On the other hand we have not 
succeeded in bringing about any 
change, either in the structure or in 
the spirit of our . administrative 
machine and bureaucratic set-up. 
Its design and mode of functioning is 
the same as it was originally deter- 
mined by our foreign rulers for 
their own peculiar purpose. 


Our administration today is not 
imbued with the same new spirit and 
vigour, as continues to pulsate in the 
people’s veins. How then could we 
expect to build up ‘democratic 
socialism" with the present ad- 
ministrative machine ? To build up 
“democratic socialism’ we must 
create the material and technical 
basis for it. Have we given deeper 
thought to this problem and properly 
planned our methods, and designed 
our instruments and tools accor- 
dingly? 

Are we really marching towards 
our socialist aims of reduction of 
economic and social disparities, or 
do the traditional propensities of 
social forces continue to  persis- 
tently abide ? Of course, we do not 
aim at “distributing poverty", but 
we do want that the prosperity 
resulting from our planned, collec- 
tive effort, should be distributed on 
a collectivist basis. 

It should not happen that all 
the prosperity generated be 
largely monopolised by prosperous 
classes, and only crumbs fall 
to those who shed their sweat 
and blood to produce wealth. Of 
course the investor of capital re- 
quires reasonable incentives to boldly 
enter the field, but it is of much 
greater importance that the 
investor of hard labour, gets 
sufficient not only to maintain his 
strength but also to rejuvenate him- 
self for the reinvestment of his 
working capacity. 

How has our public sector been 
behaving ? If the public sector 
must become only a’ replica or an 
exact model of the private sector in 
its structure, in itsmethod of work 
and outlook, if it has to travel on the 
old track laid down by the private 
sector, and pursue the traditions 
and policies built up by the private 
sector, there is no fun in opening 
up a new field. 


The domination of the publi 
sector then loses all meaning. Th 
outlook of the public sector, it 
attitude to the worker, its con 
cepts regarding investment and profit 
and its relationship with the pro 
ducers and consumers must be ii 
conformity with our new social out 
look, and radically different fron 
that of the private sector. 


Then have we done anythin; 
during the year to raise the rate o 
growth of our economy, on which al 
our success depends. We shoul 
beware, lest the recent statistic 
should belie our claims. It is statec 
that our rate of growth, both in th 
industrial and the agricultural sector 
continues to remain almost static an« 
stagnant. 


The increase in national incom: 
continues to remain in the curren 
year at only 4.3 per cent. Whil 
agricultural progress last year re 
gistered slow progress and industria 
production had improved slightly 
the rate of industrial progress thi 
year has gone down from 9.1 per cen 
in 1963-64 to 7.5 per cent. 


It should also be noted that th. 
bulk of the increase in industrial pro 
duction has been achieved in non 
consumable articles—like electri 
cables, iron and steel, and in capita 
and producer goods. The pro 
duction of essential consumptio: 
articles for the use of the commo: 
man has been stagnant, like thi 
production of foodgrains. Wi 
have not yet been able to plan ou 
proportionate production of essentia 
consumption articles and othe 
articles, which are also essential fo 
building up a socialist economy. 


Biggest Hurdle 


Our bureaucratic machinery, per 
haps, is the biggest hurdle in th 
attainment of our objective. Fan 
tastic paper work is the order of th 
day. The development wings of th 
Industries Ministries help less an 
hinder more, and corruption accom 
panies the power of discretion. Th 
ratio of administrative expenses i 
largely increasing every day. Is i 
not fantastic that out of the Plan pro 
vision of Rs. 2400 crores, as much a. 
Rs. 800 crores should be allotted fo 
the expenditure on the staff ? 


During the First Five Year Plan 
with an expenditure of Rs. 291 crore: 
on agricultural development, wi 


й 


ould increase food production from 
4 million to 66 million tons only. 
ubsequently up to 1962-63, we could 
tach up to 78 million tons, with an 
«penditure of Rs. 600 crores. The 
sing prices is the result of our negli- 
псе, not of only today, but of a 
umber of years. 


Our economy is said to be plan- 
sd, controlled, and restricted, but 
tese restrictions work more in favour 
“the economically powerful sections, 
ecause they can easily buy favours 
hile the poorer sections are denied 
jual opportunities on the grounds 
iat they lack the financial stability 
› bear losses, The poor agricul- 
trist is still denied credit facilities, 
mply because he lacks credit worthi- 
288. 


‘Black money is chasing consumer - 


.their transactions 


goods and essential commodities in 
the open market or it is driving them 
out of the reach of the poorer con- 
sumer. The unaccounted money 
is playing havoc with our already lean 
economy. We have no system of 
black listing and notifying the per- 
sistent offenders in order to invalidate 
and immobile 
their money power. On the other 
hand, the fear is that with their 
money power, they have been seeking 
to control the organs of our political 
democracy. 


- Recently we have ourselves started 
talking in terms of providing 
incentives to private Indian and 
foreign capital, and of ‘diffusion of 
ownership under a properly groomed 
and pampered corporate sector. 
We shall have to be extremely 
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watchful lest under this new cover the- 
: monopolists should again share only 
nominal control, with the small share~ . 
holders, retaining their real powér 
still intact in their own hands. 


We have again to assess our pro- 
gress and our efforts of last year in.the- 
field of mass education, health and 
sanitation, housing, social security 
and other such fields. 


We had resolved, on the recom- 
mendation ofthe Dhebar Committee, 
to build up a properly trained cadre 
of selfless workers, to write suitable 
handbooks for our Party workers, 
to organise discussions,- and to. 
participate in people's development 
efforts. We had decided to pay 
greater attention to contact studenis,. 
the youth, women, labour, peasants. 
and the weaker sections of the 
community in order to convey to 
them our message of hard work and 
hope, to create in them a genuine 
interest, urge and sense of purpose 
and mission. We had pledged to 
fight against all kinds of corruption, 
and establish the highest standards 
of public life, and tradition оғ 
selfless service. It would need quite 
a lot-of introspection to evaluate our. 
own performance. 


or. 


Sense of Direction 

We must acquire a powerful 
sense of direction, in order to'pro- 
perly judge whether we are moving. 
Those whom we claim to serve today 
are beginning :o tell at our face that 
our hold and grip on these social and’ 
economic forces had not been firm - 
and determined. ` 


In this most.crucial period our- 
country's long history has imposed à 
great -and noble obligation on the 
present generation, and we have been 
granted this glorious opportunity 


' of building up the destiny of 450 


million people. Let us march for- 
ward with faich and determination; 
energy and vigour, complete devo- 
tion and dedication for our grand and 
glorious cause. 


The fire of social and political 
freedom was kindled in us by our 
country’s great martyrs. Let the 
glow of that fire brighten our hearts, 
and fill us with uprightness, 
courage and self-confidence. ~ 
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Changes in Agrarian Stratification 


HE emerging agrarian strati- 

fication in rural India is one 

aspect of social change which 

is at the heart of the agrarian 
problem. As very rightly pointed 
‘out by almost all the policy-makers 
and scholars, "*the:pattern of land- 
ownership aud cultivation was а 
fundamentalissue in the national 
development.” 

Nay, as revealed in the 
numerous statements of eminent 
authorities, the central effort of our 
plans is to “firstly remove such 
impediments in the way of agricul- 
tural production as arise from the 
character of the agrarian structure 
and to create conditions for evolving 
as speedily as possible an agrarian 
economy with high level of efficiency 
and productivity and secondly, to 
establish an cgalitarian socicty and 
eliminate social inequalities." (India 
Hand Book—i960 P. 261). 


Conflicting “Classes 


Any study of the trends of change 
in village India which does not grasp 
the changes in its economic stratifi- 
cation would not only be superficial 
but misleading. As is being recog- 
nised by many scholars, the rural 
community is not an aggregate of 
homogeneous groups, having identi- 
cal interests, but is composed of 
classes with conflicting and contra- 
dictory interests. 

A biief indication of the changes 
in the class structure and of the 
‘changes in the relative significance 
of various classes in rural India is 
absclutely essential to comprehend 
the major changes that are taking 
place in the economic, social, 
political and cultural life of rural 
India. 

An appraisal of the changes 
in agrarian stratification is all the 
more opportune at this juncture, 
because Indian rural society. has 
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already fclt the impact of two Five 
Year Plans to transform the depen- 
dent, under-developed and predomi- 
nautly agrarian Indian society into 
a developed, independent and indus- 
trialized one, on the basis of the 
policy of mixed-economy postulates 
as formulated in the Industrial Policy 
Resolutions of 1948 and 1956. The 
rural society will be further trans- 
formed under the impact of the 
Third Plan. 


Assessing Trend 


During the two Five Year Plans, 
the government has induced vital 
changes in rural stratification, 
through variovs land reforms, and 
the reforms to regulate the market- 
ing and credit mechanism of the 
Indian economy. It has also 
introduced various institutional and 
technical measures to resnuffle the 
status, position, oppor:unities and 
provision of facilities for different 
classes of rural society. 


Hence it is necessary to briefly 
assess the trend of change in village 
India, particularly with respect to 
the pattern of stratification that has 
emerged under the impzct of the 
above-mentioned measures adopted 
during the first two Plans. 


Fortunately, a large number of 
studies have been made during the 
first ten years of platininé by Govern- 
ment Committees and Commissions, 
University Research Centres and 
distinguished Indian and foreign 
scholars. These studies, ihough of 
varying levels of scientific accuracy, 
on. the whole provide a very rich, 
intimate and a relatively firm picture 
of the broad trends emerging in 
Indian rural society. 

The present article is not based 
on any limited field inquiry conduct- 
ed in a specific area. It is based 
on the findings of studies made 


hitherto by official, semi-offica 
and private agencies as well as " 
distinguished scholars. It attem] 
to capture the central trends 
change visible in rural clt 
structure in India. 

We will begin with a faci 
picture of the agrarian stratificati 

that existed on th? eve of Independc 
and wil! then indicate the map 
changes that have taken place duri 
a decade of planning. 

The picture of agrarian strat 
cation tiat existed in Indian rw 
society is -briefly revealed in fe 
major reports, namely the Cen: 
Report of 1951, the Agric: 
Labour Enquiry Committee Rene 
the National Sample Surveys, is. 2 
2nd Reund in 1951-52, ana 
Reserve Bank of India Rural Cre 
Survey Reporis. - 


Emerging Piciure 


. We wil take the рег 
emerging from the first Labx 
Enquiry Committee Report as 
taken аз the base for a number 
comparative studies. Further, 
also accepts indices for rural strat 
cation, which are clear and relativ 
тоте precise. 

Tte following picture 
rural ciass structure emerged 
1951 from the Report: 


Agricultural Land- 22.2 рег c 
owners 
Agricultural Tenants 27.2 ,, , 


Agricultural Labourers 30.4 ,, 
Non-Agriculturists 20.2 ,, 


The table reveals tne follow 
features of class structure in ru 
India as it existed in 1951: 


(1) More than 50 per cent of 1 


agrarian population had 
claims of ownership or possessi 
on lend. 


(2) 30 per cent ofthe agrarian po, 


lafion was reduced to the status 

gf labourers with no land ог 

insignificant proportion of land. 
) More than half the peasants, who 

possessed land, were reduced to 

the status of tenants. 

Further, as revealed by the First 
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LANDHOLDING 


Round of National Sample Survey 
(April-June, 1951) there was consider- 
able polarization among those who 
owned the land or who cultivated the 
land as tenants. The following 
table reveals the differentiation in 
the pattern of land-ownership: 


an 
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Size of holding Percentage of Percentage of to- 
(Acres) total No. of tal cropped area 
households for managed by the 
which records households for 
were available which full re- 
cords were 
available 

Nil 5.9 —— 

0.01 to 2.49 49.2 7.6 

2.50 to 4.99 14.3 11.1 

5.00 to 7.49 9.5 11.4 

7.50 to 9.99 4.8 7.2 

10.00 to 14.99 6.1 13.1 

15.00 to 24.99 4.9 16.2 

25.00 and above 5.3 -33.4 

a 

The figures speak for themselves. guished scholars here, should 


апу 70 per cent of the agrarian 
tivating households are composed 
either landless labourers or sub- 
rginal farmers, holding tiny, 
ufficient holdings. Further, this 
per cent of the farming community 
ssessed only about 19 per cent 
the total cultivable land. On the 
ier hand, only 5 per cent of the 
al households, who owned 25 
es and above, controlled one- 
rd of the cropped area of the entire 
intry. Even among those who 
ned more than 25 per cent and 
зуе there was further steep 
ferentiation. But we need not 
into those details for the present. 
Viewed from the point of view 
gross produce realized by Ње. 
tivators, the Rural Credit Survey 
51-52) revealed that nearly 30 

cent of the total cultivating 
ulies reported’ the value of their 
ss product at less than Rs 200/-a 
r. 


i Problems 


The above facts, though they 
y appear elementary to distin- 


be firmly kept in mind for any 
appraisal of changes that have been 
taking place in India. These facts 
spell out the real problems that 
confronted the planners, who have 
been inducing changes with -a view 
to transforming the agrarian sector 
into a prosperous .branch of an 
industrialized society and who 
wanted also to establish an egalitarian 
social order based on the elimination 
of “social inequalities.” 

What were the basic tasks which 
the planners had to face ? The first 
was the revision of property structure 
in such a radical manner that it would 
satisfy the land hunger of the majority 
of agricultural population and 
create a base for initiative and 
enthusiasm among peasants to 
utilize the.land for efficient produc- 
tion. 

The creation of viable, efficient, 
profit-bearing units of cultivation 
by eliminating, subdivision and frag- 
mentation as well as transforming the 
tiny holdings of production into 
adequate, efficient units of produc- 
tion, was the second task. 


Thirdly was to create conditions ` 
of security to the farmers, which 
could ensure the services and 
facilities for credit, market and 
supply of things for better and more 
efficient cultivation. In short, it 
meant freeing the peasantry from. 
the clutches of. ^ money-lenders, 
traders and also leaving them suff- 
cient. resources for investing in. 
products like seeds, fertilizers, 
insecticides, and water and other 
technical requirements for the 
improvement of cultivation. 

Fourthly, to create conditions. 
whereby a large bulk of the agrarian 
population, which was unnecessary, | 
superfluous or  unutilizable for 
efficient cultivation could be absorb- . 
ed by secondary or tertiary occupa- 
tions and services. : 


Six-pronged Approach 


The government recognized - 
on paper all these problems. It 
undertook various measures to 
reconstruct the economy and class 
pattern of rural'society on the basis 
of what is now claimed as a mixed 
economy and formulated and exes- 
cuted through its Five Year Plans. 


The famous six-pronged approach 


is now well-known. It consisted of: 


(1) Measures to extend and improve 
agriculture by reclaiming . 
certain lands for cultivation, 
constructing .major and minor 
irrigation projects, and produc- 
tion of improved seeds, fertilizers. 
aid tools as well as insecticides. 

(2) Land. reforms consisting of (i) 
Abolition of intermediaries. (ii) 
Placing limitations on future 
acquisition of Jand by different 
classes of people. (iii) Tenancy 
reform, and restrictions on sale 
and mortgage, letting and sub- :; 
letting of lands. 

(3) Measures to protect farmers from 
the oppression of creditors. 

(4) Measures to bring about an all 
round development of rural areas 
through C.D. Blocks and N.E. 
Services. . 

(5) Measures creating new organisa- 
tions to assist the process of 
betterment of the life of the 
people. 

(6) Measures to assist some of the 
small scale industries and cottage 
industries in India. 


During the first ten _ years 
of planning in India, rural 
social subjected 


structure was 
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to change. The change induced 
had certain definite patterns. The 
measures adopted were also very 
clear. After a decade what picture 
emerges in rural India ? What 
agrarian stratification is replacing 
the old one as revealed before the 
introduction of the planned 
measures ? 


Land Reforms 


We will assess the trend of change 
as revealed by numerous studies. 
Take the impact of the much publi- 
cised land reforms, which were the 
major agencies through which the 
class structure was attempted to be 
reconstituted on economically more 
efficient and socially more equitable 
basis. 

Al the surveys undertaken to 
assess the impact of land reforms 
have clearly indicated the following 
trends: 


(a) A large number of old landlords 
have by numerous subterfuges 
retained considerable amount of 
land in their own grip. 


. (b) A small substantial tenant group, 
which could afford to purchase 
the land by paying compensation 
has elevated itself to the status 
of proprietors. Another small 
group of tenants, who have 

‚ acquired property rights, due to 
thelr marginal or sub-marginal 

e conditions, have been de facto 
functioning as tenants by the 
back-door. A large proportion 
of tenants have experienced 
massive eviction from land. This 
process of eviction, according to 
some, is unparalelled in the 
history of India. 


Keeping in mind the facts of the 
rural class structurc in India as 
revealed in 1951, we find that land 
reforms, in the process of transform- 
ing the tenant group have up-graded 
a small section of them into proprie- 
tors, while transforming a large 
section of the tenants into landless 
labourers by ejecting them from their 
lands and depriving them of protec- 
tion, which they enjoyed as tenants. 

The other measures of land 
reforms have also worked adversely 
against tenants, small farmers and 
agricultural labourers. 

In brief, the land reforms, in- 
cluding consolidation of holdings, 
plus ceiling and other measures have 
not scaled down the inequalities, but 
have intensified the inequalities 
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among classes. Though a section of 
the absentee landlord intermediary 
has been juridically eliminated, a 
secticn of this strata has retained 
proprietory position by back-doors 
or by managing themselves to be 
reckoned as cultivators. 


The measures adopted to reform 
the property relations has a contrary 
effect. To quote, “оп the contrary, 
as a consequence of these evictions, 
the concentratioa of landed property 
has been maintained and even 
aggravated in the hands of ex-land- 
lords and other commercial and 
money-lending interests. The former 
tenants of these farms have now 
been converted into “тее” labourers 
on exploitative terms and condi- 
tions." 


The findings of the Second Agri- 
cultural Labour Inqviry Committee 
Report, Follow Up Surveys of 
Rural Credit Surveys, C.D. Project 
Evaluation Reports as well as a 
number of other studies have clearly 
indicated that during the last decade 
the trend of rural class structure is 
towards the growth of landless 
labourers and their deteriorating 
conditions on one hand and a 
class of peasant proprietors, a small 
section of which is slowly strengthen- 
ing itself and a little broader section 
of petty proprietors instead of tenant 
farmers. 

Prof. Gadgil, Profs. Wadia and 
Merchant, Prof. Raj, Prof. Gyan- 
chand, Prof. Dube, Prof. Khushro. 
Dr. Baljit Singh, Tarlok Singh and 
a number of other scholars have 
pointed out this growing polarization 
in the agrarian sector. However, 
it is my humble submission, that the 
grave implications of this trend are 
not squarely confronted. 


Are there any factors, which are 
operating to counteract this process 
in our Plans ? Even if such counter- 
acting processes are postulated on 
paper, through resolutions or plan 
programmes, do thcy in fact serve 
that function ? 


'Iransformatiun 


With a view to understanding this 
situation, let us briefly state the 
major framework within which the 
entire transformation is going on. 

Indian agriculture is being rapidly 
transformed from subsistence farm- 
ing to commercial farming. The 
isolation of villages is being broken. 


Commercialisation and monetizatián _ 
ofthe rural economy are proceed- 
ing at an extremely rapid rate. Pro- 
duction is rapidly shifting its objective 
from subsistence to profit. Profitable 
production implies that the producer 
can produce£enough to create a 
surplus over the cost of production. 
It implies that agricultural units¥of 
production are not disinvestment 
units, nor are they deficit units. 


Competitive Arena 


With the transformation ™ of 
agriculture from subsistence into pro- 
fit-oriented marketable production, 
the entire agrarian sector becomes 
а vast competitive arena, where 
millions of proprietors compete with 
one another in the market. The 
Five Year Plans have kept agriculture 
in the private sector, composed of 
millions of competing producers 
battling in the market. The farmer 
is transformed into a proprietor, 
producer and trader. 

Those who possess resources, 
viable units of production, investing 
power., and financial resources to 
utilize technological facilities, which 
help them to avail of the improved 
seeds, fertilizers and other items, 
as well as access to credit facilities 
for productive investment will, outwit 
the incompetent, inefficient and 
resourceless competitors. 


As revealed by most of the surveys 
and evaluations, the meaures adop- 
ted as a part of the Plans have ten- 
ded to assist the richer sections at 
the cost of the poorer sections. The 
technological, trading, credit and 
institutional facilities which are being 
created in rural areas have streng- 
thened the richer strata upper deciles 
of agriculturists composed of big 
and large farmers. 


Thus, they have strengthened their 
pesition in comparison with the 
lower strata composed of sub- 
marginal farmers, landless labourers, 
petty artisans and other disadvan- 
taged strata of rural society. In the 
context of the competitive-market 
matrix, it means the measures adop- 
ted in the Plans to transform 
agrarian society, are assisting proce- 
sses of polarization in the agrarian 
society. 

I will briefly summarize the trend 
of development during the first ten 
years of planning in the words of 
Prof. Gadgil: “I shall;icontent myself 
with indicating to begin with, what 
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appears to me the most significant 
atures of economic developments 
since 1951, 


“The most remarkable feature 
is, perhaps, the apparent contradic- 
tion between the behaviour of im- 
portant economic indicators. Some 
of these point to no improvement 
in the basic situation. The availabi- 
lity, per capita, of the most important 
components of food consumption in 
the country viz. cereals and pulses, 
was no better in 1958 than it was 
in 1953. The employment data 
considered in both aspects, urban 
and rural, indicate a definitely 
deieriorating situation. | 


“The advance results . available 
from Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry show that between 1951 
and 1956, there was a fall in self- 
appointment and a rise in number of 
poisons offering themselves for wage 
errployment in the rural areas. 
Tore is nothing to indicate that the 
sii1ation in this regard has improved 
since 1956-57”, and further “whereas 
1 стс appears to have been some 
increase in per capita national 
irc ome during the period, the results 
o' tuis have been evidently spread 
very unevenly over society and the 
economy. 


“The cities have 
compared with the agricultural 
regions. The rich - agricultural 
rections nave done well, but not so 
ilc poor ones and in all agricultural 
regions, it is only tbe top farmer 
strata that appears to have made any 

NALS, 


profited as 





net improvement in their position. 
Agricultural labour has distinctly 
deteriorated in its position and tkis 
most probably, is also what has 
happened in the case of rural artisans 


- and casual labour and labour em- 


ployed in  unorganised industry, 
trade and transport. 
“The earnings of factory 


labourers have not made any sigri- 
ficant progress if 1959 is compared 
with 1951. The salariat which, next 
to labour, is important in the cities, 
appears to be in a stagnant, even 
slightly difficult position. It is only 
the traders and the industrialis s, 
who have consistently, done well and 
among them, the bigger and those 
in the lzrgest organised business 
appear to have done best." 


І need not labour the point fir- 
ther. The emerging stratification in 
agrarian society is composed of two 
powerful classes traders-cum-monsy 
lenders and the uppzr deciles of tie 
peasantry. The position of the otFet 
strata is continuously deterioratir g. 
Unfortunsiely, ће Third Five Year 
Plan cont.nues the same trend. 


The implications of this strat:üi- 
cation are grave for the following 
reásons: 


(1) The upper castes сондай 
dovetail into upper classes. Thus 
the concentration of econonic 
power in upper classes in іле 
agrarizn society — considerably 
strengihen the upper castes in 
rural society. 


(2)The economically dominant 





classes are also utilizing the 
newly emerging institutions and 
associations for their own bene- 
fits. In fact, they control these 
institutions. Thus, the social 
and cultural instruments are also 
monopolized or utilized for their 
own benefits by the emerging 
prosperous  trading-cum-money Ţ 
lending classes and the prosperous 
peasants. 

(3) The intense struggle around land 
has resulted in factional struggles 
among the competing groups. 
Basically the upper strata аге 
utiliziag caste sentiments and 
institutional and other instru- 
ments of power for their group 
ends thus transforming the 
agrarian area into a vast battle- 
field. 


15 there any way out of it within 
the frame-work of the present Pian 
set up? Are there any counter- 
acting forczs prevailing ia our social 
life, which can counteract these 
tendencios of deteriorating condi- 
tions in Indian society. Ате there 
trends, which will prevent the emerg- 
ing ссогогліс and political oligarchy... 
from ur.dezming the democratic way 
of living ir India? In short, will not 
the emergence of new economic 
oligarchs sap. the foundation of 
democracy from the very source and 
slowly rave way for its Cestruction ? 


The implication of the cmerging 
stratificeticn is of supreme impor- 
tance and should be · analysed 
comprehensively as it affects the 
very fabric of social life in India. 


MANIANIA Ne 
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TALIAN Communists favour 
a system based on plurality of 
political parties, with a demo- 
cratic opposition, in the socialist 
Italy they hope to build. However, 
they believe that different countries 
would follow different roads to 
reach the goal of socialisin. 
Although they sharply disagrce 
with the Chinese Communists, the 
Italians advocate “bilateral and 
multilateral debates" between the 
Chinese and all other Communist 
Pariies to overcome the present 
differences in the international Com- 
munist movement. They are 
satisfied that no World Communist 
Conference snould be convened to 
"ex-communicate" the Chinese. 
These are the views expressed by 
France Calamandrei, 
Central Committce member of the 
Communist Party of Italy. the largest 
in Western Europe, with a total 
membership of 1,814,000. ` 
. In a special interview with this 
correspondent, Calamandrei, who 
represented. the Italian CP at the 


Seventh Congress of the Cammunist . 


Paity of India in Bombay, answered 
the following questions on the 
problems facing the world Com- 
munist movement. Um ie 


О 


Question: 
said about the memorandum written 
by Paimiro Togliatti bcfore his 
deaih, especially the critical evalua- 
tion made by him of the develop- 
ments in the-Soviet Union їп the 
pos:-Stalin period. How do you 
assess the impact of this memoran- 


dum on the international Communist 


movement ? 


Answer: 
written by Comrade Togliatti as 
a paper for discussion with the Soviet 
leaders on the basis of the collective 
discussions that had taken place in 
the Italian CP before his going to the 
Soviet Union. Its contents summa- 
rised the main lines of our Party’s 


TA'NTTTADV ^? 1044 


46-year-old 


A great deal has, been 


‘tion from the 


. debate. 
The memorandum was - 


Communist Approach 


Interviewing Calamandrei . 


position on problems facing the 
world movement. It was suggested 
by some that the memorandum 
meant a shift in our position. On 
the contrary, it reaffirmed and 
developed our stand in a synthetic 
way. 

This applies also to the part o? 
the memorandum dealing — with 
socialist democracy in the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 
Our criticisms in this respect do not 
represent anything new. In fact Com- 
rade Togliatti, already after the 
Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
in 1956, bad publicly stressed 


the need for making a 
deeper analysis of how the so- 
called Personality Cult emerged 


under Stalin. 

It must, however, be absolutely 
clear that we put forward these 
criticisms as an inseparable part of 
the Communist movement, and.as a 
fraternal internationalist contri- 
bution to it. 


© 


Question: Your Party has also pub: 
licly criticised the manner 
Khrushchov was removed from the 


zs premiership of the Soviet Uaion and 


the leadership of the CPST. Was 
the CP of Italy informed about ihe 


` background in which the ac.ion was- 
- taken against him by the CPSU ? 


We received informa- 
CPSU about the 
changes being made in the Jeadership 
the same day. The Polit-Bureau of 
our Party met immediately and ex- 
pressed its reservations concerning 
the method in which Khrushchov 
was removed, without a public 
Our Party also underlined 
its firm hope that tho policies of 
peaceful co-existence, started by the 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU, 
would be continued by the new Soviet 
leadership. 

As a result of subsequent contacts 
between the two Parties, we were fully 
satisfied that the policies of the 


Answer: 


in which. 


Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
would be continued and developed. 
As regards the method adopted, we 
still maintain our perplexity that 
such big decisions should have been 
taken so suddenly without prior 
public discussion. 


Ө 


Question: Whet is your concept 
of socialist democracy ? Do you 
think that it is necessary to have a 
multi-party system to guarantee 
democracy in socialist countries ? 


` 


Answer: Sccialism, by its very 
definition, is the highest form of 
democracy and this content of it 
must be brougnt to the fullest 
realisation. 

We think that in mature capitalist 
countries, socialism must grow up 
from a process of building up and 
expanding democracy. In Italy, we 
have stated openly, plurality of 
parties may exist even after we 
achieve socialism. We до not 
exclude in principle the possibility 
of an opposition in the Italan 
socialist state—of course, a dcmo- 
cratic opposition, working within cac 
socialist constitutional framework. 

When one refers to the existing 
socialist countrics, one must Noer 
forget the historical and nationcl 
conditions in which sociatisu 1.99 
been achieved there. It is thercfos 
nonsense to suopest ibat а m 
party system should be introduced ia 
the USSR today artificially. Limita- 
tions which may still exist in the fuil 
deployment of Soviet democracy, 
shall be overcome by bringing cver 
more directly the peopie into ай 
decision-making processes їп the 
field of economics and politics. 

Certainly as to how and in which 
form this should be realisedis a 
matter for the Soviet comrades to 
resolve, and in fact their Programme 
for building Communism drew 
lines to this purpose. However, one 
must never forget that socialist 
democracy to the extent already 
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ne 


realised in the USSR is, fundamental- 


ly and historically, far superior to 
any form of bourgeois democracy 
‘because of the simple fact that the 
exploitative capitalist system. has 
been abolished in that country. 


Question: Do you think a 
deeper evaluation of the Soviet post- 
revolutionary history is called for 
to put the developments in the world 
Communist movement during the 
last 45 years in proper perspective? 


Answer: This is a matter for 
serious -and careful study. We en- 
courage party historians to go into 
this question. But obviously the 


main competence and responsibility , 


fcr this lies with the Soviet Party. 


^ Our Party, for instance, has been . 


publishing such books as one contain- 
ing writings and speeches by Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Bukharin and Stalin, to 
highlight the debate that took place 


—-àmong the Bolshevik leaders, after 


. ment. 


the'death of Lenin, on. the concept 
of building socialism in a single 
country. 


Because the mistakes of the 
Stalin period have been criticised, 
it doesenot mean that one. has to 
accept the views of Trotsky. Far 
from it. It remains quite clear that 
if the Trotskyist line of thinking in 
the 'twenties, of world: revolution, 
had been accepted, 
been disastrous for the Soviet Union 
and the whole working class move- 
Anyhow, I agree that a 
deeper study -and understanding of 


the developments in the Soviet Union . 


jn that period will certainly help 


Boing to the roots of the question ` 


of the so-called Personality Cult. 
o 


Question: |Your 
described as the author of what is 
known as "polycéntrism" in the 
Communist movement. How exact- 
ly do you-evaluate this theory ?- . 


Answer: 


JANUARY 2, 1965. 


There was a great deal . 
. of misunderstanding about what : 
we, termed as- polycentrism. 


The development of the Com- 


it would have . 


^ 


munist movement has given. rise to 
such diverse experiences that it is 
unrealistic to think in terms of an 
international centre to guide the 
destinies. of all Communist Parties. 
Today it is necessary to build the 
international unity of the Communist 
movement on. the , basis of the 
diversities and "multiplicities of 
experience of different Parties. 


' Specific national conditions must: 


be taken into consideration by every 


Communist Party while evolving its ` 


own strategy and tactics cf the 
movement. 


We have dropped the use of the . 


word  polycentrism, because it 
might be misunderstood in the sense 
that"we advocated the establishment 
of a number of guiding centres on 
a regional or continental basis. 


-What we do mean and always meant 


is autonomy of each Communist 
Party in the framework of inter- 
nationalism. On problems of 


regional interest like, for instance, 


the problems of Western European 
countries, African nations or Asian 


countries, it will be helpful to have’ 


meetings and group discussions of 
the Parties concerned. As 
problems of general’ strategy and 
action of the Communist movement 
as a whole, larger and also general 
conferences may be of great help. 


Question: What are your diffe- 
rences with the Chinese ? Do you 


think that the differences should be: 


resolved in the larger interest of the 


world Communist movement ? Can. 


they be resolved at all ? 


Answer: ‘Our differences with - 
the Chinese are .related to the 
question of strategy óf the Commu- 
nist movement. We believe in the 
strategy of peaceful’ co-existence; 
the Chinese do not. We believe in 


| рг t : different national ways to socialism; 
arty is | which may be in some countries 


peaceful without resort to armed 
revolutions: The ‘Chinese reject the 
entire concept of peaceful transition 
to socialism in any country. 


These are serious differences. At 
the same.time wé stand for over- 


` coming these differences by a frank, 


. open and' deep discussion of them, 


of the objective problems underlying 


on . 


the differences, of the ways and 
means for further developing and 
advancing the correct strategy. ol 
peaceful co-existence as a form of 
world class struggle. 


As against any excommunication 
or condemnation of the Chinese 
Communists, we would welcome 
them to participate in a cool-headed 
debate on the differences. It 
remains to be seen, in our opinion, 
whether aninternational conference 
may be helpful at the present juncture 
Bilateral and multi-lateral talks will 
certainly be useful. 


The Preparatory Conference 
which was to be held this month has 
been. postponed till March. We 
hope sufficient preparatory steps 
will be taken before the meeting 
lakes place. 


Already on the occasion of our 
Tenth Congress, two years ago, we 


‚ had invited the Chinese to send their 


representatives to study our point 
of view in the context of our ex- 
perience in Italy. The Chinese ai 
the time did not accept the 
invitation: 

Last month, our Party establishec 
contact with à Chinese Peace Commi- 
ttee delegation which was visiting 
Italy, at the invitation of the Italiar 
Peace Committee. The delegatior 
was led by a member of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Commu. 
nist Party. Our Party issued a press 
statement referring to the “frank anc 
friendly exchange of views on 
respective positions" which had 
taken place between the Chinese 
delegation and our leaders. One 
member of the delegation, talking 
to pressmen, also referred to the 
Italian CP invitation and the possibi- 
lity of it being кр: by the 
СРС. 


Question: What is the preseni 
strength of the Italian CP ? How 
long have you been a member of the 
Party ? 


Answer: . According to the lates 
membership drive, the. Party has 
about 1,814,000 members. Of these 
190,000 are new members recruited 
this year. As for myself I joinec 
the party in 1943, at the beginning o! 
our Anti-Fascist Liberation War. 


i 


` Shibdas Burman | 


- .Socio-economics of ‘Population Control .- 


Е М an age when every under- 
taking is judged from the’ point 
3 of economic feasibility—in terms 
of investment in. capital and 
the output benefits -and gain— 
it is appropriate to begin Ше dis- 
cussion of the effects of. fertility 
control from this angle. ot Oh 


The analysis of economic costs 


for an underdeveloped country like ^ 
India. Dr. S. ` Chandrasekhar, 
however. in a reply to Dr. Enke’s- 
finding, has pointed out that the 


.- administ-ative costs and resource 


aud economic benefits has only. 


started. The fragmentary evidence 
already available 
investment in birth control program- 
mes yields tremendous returns. Prof. 
W. Lee Hansen of the University of 
California aptly observes, "such 
investment is essential to facilitate 
later investment in capital goods and 
in the quality of the population 
desighed to 

development.” 


Dr. Stephen Enke has made a 
series of investigations on the net 
present’ value of the- consumption 
outlays and income returns atten- 
dant upon the prevention of a single 
birth in India. His results indicate 
that the present cost of preventing 
.a single birth is about Rs. 500—600 
—that is about twice the level of the 


average income of an individual рег . 


annum.- ^ 


Estimates ‘piace the ratio of eco- 
nomic gains to the economic costs 
of birth control programme at 50 
—thereby making investment in 


birth control a paying investment ` 


м 


indicates that - 


stimulate economic ` 


-accomplished except in the environ- 


strains involved än organizing and 


- operating such -a programme would `- 


be considerable. ` Even allowing 
such cos:s and the costs of publiciz- 
ing the programime—which were not 
included in Enke's estimates—it is 
highly probable that the economic ` 
gains from ‘birth control will remain 


high. 


. But this problem should also be 
tackled from the point of view of 
human value-goals. Looking back 
to the evolution of life, айа realizing 
that mankind in’ its cultural or 
psycho-social phase of evolution is 
only extending: the process of biolo- 
gical evolution from which it arose, 
we immediately perceive that the 
goal of further hüman evolution 
should te the formation of well- 
developed human: personalities. Such 


. &-goal involving an improvement 


of the qaality of man cannot Бе . 


ment provided by an adequate 
society. E 
In creating  value-goals like 


knowledge, an aesthetic sense and 
a sense or meaning of life the impor- 
tance of earnest efforts at population 


‘control is’ easily understood. The 


solution has been made easy by the 


х. 
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growth of science and it is to` be 
hoped the nations of the world, 
especially underdeveloped countries. . 
like India, will realize the danger 
of growing numbers and take steps. 
to avert the calamity, the sheer 
magnitude of which dwarfs the 
terrors of nuclear bombs. i: 


Population. Cycle 


At this stage it i$ well to stüdy 
the nature of the growth’ of world ' 
popilation. Firstly, it should be 
realized tiat the growth is not 
uniform.in all. countries, for different 
countries are in different stages’ of 
the. population cycle. . This effi ^ 
is used by demographers to denote 
the fact that there are, definite series ` 
of stages in the growth of population. 


"The first one is а “high fluctuating” 
` stage of . slow · increase. 


Mankind 
lived in this stage for a long time апа 
this condition was marked by high 
fertility and bigh mortality rates. 
During this period the growth: of 
world population was very’ slow. ` 
. After about 1650 this equilibrium 


.was disturbed. At this stage, known 


as the “early expanding” phase of 
rapid increase, the death-rate fell © 
sharply dus to medical inventions. 
The fertility rate remained constant. ` 
This was succeeded by the “late 
expanding" stage which started in the 
mid-nineteenth century in Europe. 
In this phase the; birth-rate itself 
showed a rapid decline—the popula- 
tion continued to increase, but not- 
so rapidly as in the preceding stages. 
Finally, the mortality and fertility ^ 


rates reach a low figure and 
show little further. sharp varia- 


tions. -In this “low fluctuating” 
phase, increase is still taking 
place, but very slowly. Once 


this stage is reached, population will 
eventually teach a phase of stabiliza- 
tion, unless some new variable like ` 


E 


` the discovery of new sources of food 
` production is introduced. 


The countries of Europe are the 


only ones to have passed through all 


"these phases. The countries of north- 
west Europe аге now: in the 
low fluctuating phase of near stabi- 
lity; while the underdeveloped coun- 
tries until World War II remained 
in the “high fluctuating” phase. Only 
recently have they entered the early 
expanding phase of rapid increase, 
(India's rate of increase is 2 per cent 
. annum). ; - 


But it is recognised that such an 
increase, making mankind a “ріапе- 
tary cancer”, cannot last indefinitely. 
Sooner or later the birth rates in 
these countries will begin to decrease 

. and eventually they must reach the 
stage of equilibrium reached by 
Europe. When this equilibrium 


is attained the world will have achiev- . 


ed what Dr. J. Bourgeois Pichat of 
the Institute National ^ d'Etudes 
· Demographiques of' Paris calls a 
“demographic revolution". This 


-~œ “revolution” occurs once in a while . 


and is preceded and succeeded by 
demographic calm. ave 


But as Dr. Pichat thinks “the way - 


in which man is about to master his 
reproductive activity shows that this 
period"of calm foreseen in the future 
emay not be so quiet as we think". 
The future of mankind will largely 
be shaped by the consequences of this 
new “demographic revolution". ` 


Sociological Consequences 


From the preceding analysis we 
see that the population problem has 
entered a new phase. It is no longer 
mainly a race between food produc- 
tion and population growth, but 
essentially between birth-control and 
death-control. Fertility control 
efforts give rise to a number -of socio- 
logical consequences. : 


The rate of reproduction, 


the age structure of population. The 
rate of reproduction, according tc. 
Dr. Kingsley Davis of the University 


of California,is only slightly more. 
than two births per woman. This. 
_low rate increases the relatively more ,, 
^ ‘aged persons in the society. - The - 


sociological effects of this “‘popula- 
tior aging" should receive adequate 
attention. | - i 
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for . 
example, is the chief determinant of- 


Й 


The rate of reproduction is also a 
significant factor in family relations 
and in household composition, and 
depends ‘on the means by which the 
reduction is achieved. If it were 
achieved by, say, half the population 
remaining childless, then the other 
half-would have large families. On 
thé other hand, as Dr. Kingsley 
Davis has pointed out, if the reduc- 


- tion is achieved by limiting births per 


family to a few offspring, a possi- 
bility which seems more likely, this 
would represent a return to the small 
family size. 


The average family size of seven- 
teenth century Europe was also small, 
as a result of the high mortality (due 
to the Black Death) rather than of 
controlled reproduction. There was 
a further tendency for the family to 
scatter around the mean size, due to 
the many childless couples and the 
substantial proportion of large 
families prevalent then. 

n (0 
Labour Force 

Dr. Kingsley Davies has further 
pointed out another significant in- 
fluence, of the rate of reproduction 
on the participation of women in 
labour force. Under modern condi- 
tions the small family tends to drive 
a rift between the generations. Re- 
production ceases at an early 
stage of life of woman, and on the 


other hand the average length of 


life is also much increased. 


With controlled reproduction— 
as ап effect—the parents live as 
much time as the adult life they lived 


_ when the last child has left the house- 


hold. This causes women to remain 
either idle or bored during half-a- 
life time or to choose a working 
career. 


With fertility controlled, a 
question of far-reaching importance 
arises: “What are the selective effects 
inherent in the motives for bearing 
and not bearing children ?" When 


no control is exercised, the difference · 


in the reproduction rate among the 
different social classes is biological 
rather than economic. But when 
deliberate control is imposed, the 
nature of genetical and biological 
selectivity may undergo changes. 


As an instance, if fertility control 
is ‘practised among high society 


and the intellectuals. while the illite- 


with small families. 


rate rural population is left to re- 


. produce without control, it is very 


likely that the quality of the human. 
species will deteriorate. ` Support to 
this contention comes from the 
review of fifty years of study of 
behavioural sciences which points to 
the positive statistical correlation 
between genetical inheritance and 
intelligence. 


Medical Effects . 


Finally, proper scientific appraisal 
must be made of the effects, if any, 
of human fertility control on the 
health and happiness of the indi- 
viduals who undergo the control 
measures. The control of reproduc- 
tion is achieved by various means, 
such as the use of contraceptives, the 
resort to sterilization, medical treat- 
ment for sterility, the age at which 
people marry, or the frequency of 
people who never marry, etc. The 
question is : Is there any effect of 
the particular means adopted ? 


It is commonly seen that the 
general health of many women is 
seriously impaired: by a rapid succes- 
sion of pregnancies and births. On the 
other-hand, cancer of the ovary and 
female breast occur more frequently 
among childless’ women and those 
But, as Dr. 
Christopher Tietze of New York 
concludes, the cause of the cancer 
of these organs has not yet been 


` satisfactorily answered. Dr. Tietze's 


study shows that any form of re- 
production control reduces puerperal 
mortality per 1000 women, thus 
substantially contributing to public 
health. d 

The most comprehensive recent 


investigation of infant mortality 
carried on in England by Heady and 


- Morris suggest that effective control 


of reproduction tends to Teduce 
infant mortality. One important 
problem in this context could be the 
study of direct relationship between 
child spacing and child health. 


We can now turn to a conside- 
ration of the effects of specific 
measures, such as abortion, contra- 
ception, sterilization etc. Again, 
we have reasons to be hopeful. As 
regards oral contraceptives the 
problem has become important 
within the last few years. 


Vigorous research is in progress 
to discover. effective pills, and we 
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may be certain physicians will dis- 
cover a completely safe oral contra- 
ceptive. : Another subject of 
present day studies is the investiga- 
tion ‘of the incidence of pelvic 
inflammatory disease (PID for short) 
which is not; however, alarmingly 
high according to Dr. Tietze. 


Coming to the consequences of . 
sterilization,. the "undesirable side 
effects of it are of an exclusively 
psychological nature. This can be 
eliminated by proper screening of 
candidates and by subjecting the 
candidates to.a long psychological 

' preparation , before the operation: 
As regards abortion, figures available 
from Eastern European. countries 
place the death fate at 3 to 6 per. 
100,000—a very small figure indeed. . 
The results from. Scandinavia -show 
an incidence of involuntary sterility 
because of the interruption of preg- 
nancy as low as 1 to 6-per cent. Even 
the psychclogical after effects of 
legal abortion is from the psychiatric 
point of view and must be designated 
as mild, according to Dr. Ekblad. 


, Summarising the medical effect 
of controlled fertility we at once see 
that medical science in general 
favours controlled reproductivity. It 
is true that some risk to health or 
even to Jife is associated with sterili- 
zation and the contraception 
procedures—but such risks ате 
common-place in other fields of 
medicine. And moreover, remarks 
Dr. Tietze, “Human beings have 
always taken risks to life and health 
for non-medical reasons, if these 
reasons seem important to them. 
Prevention of an unwanted pregnancy 
is certainly an important reason, 
justifying the deliberate assumption 
of a risk which is...... very small." 
We can, therefore, agree that- 
although medical science should 
make efforts to reduce the risks 
associated with reproductive control 
the decision should be left to the 
prospective parents. E 


Nature's Way KP St 6 ^ 


It is perhaps worthwhile to` 
touch upon nature’s own way of 
controlling high population density 
in other animal species. It may help 
to shed some insight into our own 
population problems. 


Studies of the Minnesota jack 
rabbit showed that lack of. 
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food is not the cause of mass-scale 
death at the peak of excessive popu- 
lation density. But rather, there 
are other natural mechanisms that 
precipitate this dying-off crisis. The 
causes may be liver disease, hyper- 
tension and adrenal deterioration 
—''typical of the acute stress synd- 
rome (that is, combination of several 
stress symptoms in diseases) that 
results in the overactivity of the 
"pituitary-adreal axis." . 


"We thus see that once population 
of a species of other mammals 
reaches an optimum -level’ nature 
assumes its own course. As the 
.ways of nature are very painful, 
Hudson  Hoagland pleads for 
control of man's population growth 
by using otber methods of control 
which man has invented by virtue 
of his superior intelligence over 
other animal species. 


Pressing Problem 


Demographic studies show how 
mankind is fast becoming a “plane- 
tary cancer" (to use Sir Julian 
Huxley's phase) on the face of the 
earth, and how rapidly we . are 
approaching the brink of disaster, 
rushing headlong into the primitive 
war of nature—starvation. Human 
fertility control is the greatest prob- 
lem-facing the present generation 


and must, be squarely tackled 
immediately. 

' Economic considerations make 
investment in population 


-control a lucrative proposition. 
especially for India and: similar 
underdeveloped countries. Studies 
in medical science, in addition, 
favour controlling fertility. How- 
ever, population control should be 
planned in such a way that those 
who are most intelligent, that is, 
genetically elite, do not take propor- 
tionately more than their share. In 
fact, I fully agree with Dr. Lorentz 
C. Pearson of Sweden that “from 
a eugenic point of view it may be 


suggested that the people who will ` 


be reached by birth-control program- 
mes ought not to be encouraged to 
practice birth control." 


Probably it would be well to 
implement the proposal originally 
mooted by Sir Julian Huxley, the 
famous biologist and ex-Director 
General of Unesco: to make a 
'simple administrative change and 
create a separate Ministry of Popu- 


lation. © Huxley said: “So long 
as population problems are assigned 
to the Ministry of Health, as at 
present, they will be regarded as a 
subsidiary nuisance, hindering rather 
than helping the-Ministry in its main 
eno Qus task of creating a healthier 
India.” 


I shall go а step further and 
suggest that the principles of eugenics 


. also be taken into account, so that 


the Ministry because one of Popu- 
lation and Eugenics. 


In less than a decade from Hiro- 


'sbima and Nagasaki mankind has 


stood up resolutely to the implica- 


‘tions of a nuclear war, and has 


recently succeeded in achieving a 
partial ` nuclear  test-ban treaty. 
Would іє Бе too much to hope that 
the ‘world will once more stand up 
resolutely, this time to the effects of 
human fertility control, to the 


' implications of unplanned parent- 


bood ? 
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~ The Negro Problem PES 


Joe—A Hindi Novel by DR. PRABHAKAR MAG 
yanpith Publications, Kashi, 


Macbave's 


R.  Prabhakar 

recent novel Joe is probably 
| the first attempt in Hindi 

literature to sympathetically 
present the Negro problem. 


‘With his facile pen and 
style, the writer attempts to focus 
one of America’s pressure points 


‘before his Hindi readers. 


The novel, says Dr. Machave in 
bis introductory note to the volume, 
is an expression of his “approach to 
India's caste-problem which had , 
moved me in 1940 when I stayed’ 
several months in Sewagram. I wa&: 


rather more troubled by the problem | 


when I was abroad. I came across, 
sociologists and anthropologists in: 


the West who tended to exaggerate ; 


the divisive tendencies in India such 
as between the north and the south.’ 
I have arrived at the conclusion that: 
if humanity is one, one cannot make: 
а distinction between India's prob-' 


lem of Brahmins and non-Brahmins : 


or caste Hindus and Harijans and 
America’s problem of the Whites 
and the non-Whites". 


Ў 

The story relates the experience of. 
‘Venkatraman Iyenger, an Indian. 
student, who went to California, to 
Prosecute his studies in anthropo- 


logy. There, he met Miss Dora’ 


Smith a White girl, who invited: 
lyenger to her home at Saint Louis, 
аз a guest. She introduced him to 


the Joes, a negro family. 


Mr. Joe was a famous negro 
Singer and musician, who, like most 
other negros, had faced many odds. 
Worst was a love affair with Martha, 
a White girl of French. origin. Her 
mother was a prostitute, a society 
girl. Martha deserted Joe and went 
to Canada where she sang for jazz 
parties and began to follow her 
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attractive . 
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mother’s footsteps. This came as 
a cruel blow іо ` Joe. But it 
added more pathos to his songs and 
music and made-him one of the top 
negro: singers and musicians. ` 

. _ After this incident, Joe began ro 
take keen interest in his niece Bessy. 
Under her uncle’s guidance, - Bessy 
grew up to be alfamous jazz singer. 


She fell in love‘with a White boy, 


James. Joe had by.now devéloped 
extreme hatred “for the Whites and 
when he came.to. know of his: niece’s 
love affair and that she-was pregnant 
he lost his balance of -mind and. 
severely :belaboured Bessy., He 
wouid have murdered her had not 
the Smiths intervened in time. 
Bessy then left Joe. and, went to 
Chicago.. There she plunged into.the 
struggles of the:négroes.for equality 
with the Whites. She passionately 
read the writings of Martin Luther 


-King, the great negro’ leader, who 


guided the negros under the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy 
of non-violence and satyagraha. She 
took part in the “‘sit in?” struggle of 
the Negros to end ‘segregation in 
busses in Montgomery, and landed 
herself in jail. - 

After ber. release she came to 
North Breach in San Fransisco, where 
she was joined -by James. Martha 
also came over from Canada to find 
out James and murder him; because 
she thought that he: knew ‘all her 
secrets and because he had married 
a non-White girl. Martha presented 
a jazz programme in Hungry High, 
where among others were present 
James, Joe, the. Smiths and Iyenger. 


: After the programme, she saw Jamas 


and aimed her pistol at him. But 
just then Joe, her olu lover, interven- 
ed, and was fatally’ wounded by the 
pistol shot. ^ - 


In the course of narrating this. 
story, the author has made very 
touching references to the problems 
of the Harijans and non-Brahmins in 

` India. He has presented a vivid. 
picture of the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam movement in Madras 
through Iyenger's quondam class- 
mate Murugan, who later on became 
a fiery leader of the D.M.K. The 
author has also drawn our attention 
to the acts of ommission ‘and’ 
commission, mostly of ommission;- 
of Indian ‘students in the U.S.A., 
through his characterisation 2: of- 
Laxamanchandra Chaturvedi, - who 
went to the States to study science, 
bet turned to be a yoga teacher, 
duping ill-informed and sex-crazy - 
women with his fake spiritualism. `, 

The author, with deep insight and 
understanding, poses before the: 
world the question of racial, com- 
munal and caste distinctions from 
which very few countries are wholly 
free and. demands а reasonable 
solution of it on'à global scale. А 
` -He believes that soonér or later 
a solution will be found. In ‘faet~ 
he hopes that the Gandhian princi- 
ples and policies, the effectiveness 
of which have been proved outside 
the Indian context, will enable 
humanity to- solve this universal 
problem and lead mankind,to per- 
fect unity and harmony: V Fe 

However, in this novel, in th& 
attempt to present the Negro problem 
in its broader. aspects to "Hindi 
readers, the narrative has become 
more of a lengthy reportage than a 
novel. The quotations from negro ` 
poets and ‘the Hindi poet, Gajanan 
Mahadav Muktibotb, thougli inter- 
esting, serve no purpose in the parti- 
culdr “context! From the point of 
view’ of technique the novel thus 
has certain flaws although the 

' langvage, the style, and the presenta- 
tion are good and the theme is grand 
and moving. 1 A 

` —R.R. Singh 
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: Disturbing Indiscretion 


HE decision -of the Jammu and Kashmir National. Confgrence to 
merge with Indian National Congress would be welcomed by all 

7 patriotic people. As soon as the merger fructifies the artifical barrier 
created between the political life of the State and the rest of India 

by people who \wanted to thrive.on uncertainty resulting from it would 
crumble. It ;would also give the lie to the canard spread by certain 
interested parties that Premiér Sadiq also, like his predecessors, is reluctant 
to pursue the path of fuller integration, forgetting that his was the firs 
administration that paved the way for quiet and peaceful erosion of Artick 
370 which is hurled at him as an accusation. * ae 


Sri Sadiq and his colleagues in the J&K Government and in the 
National Conference have always stood for closer integration of the Stat 
with the mainstream of national life. And the best process in their opiniot 
was to start from the political end. Before 1947 the popular movement її 
the State had close links with the national movement; National Conferenc: 
had grown and developed as a popular organisation under the-inspiratio1 
and guidance of Congress leaders, particularly Gandhi, Nehru and Khai 
Abdul Ghaffar. Khan. This process continued even after 1947 and th 
bonds were sealed in blood when on the call of Kashmiri patriots India: 
Soldiers reached there to defend the valley against the marauding hordes o 
Pakistan. It was later disrupted when the reins of the government an 
organisation were seized by certain cynically a-political and  selfis 
politicians. E - 

. When Sri Sadiq assumed the Premiership of the State and the President 
ship of the organisation, he had undertaken a veritable Herculean job ¢ 
rescuing India’s image from the tarnishing influence of a-long reign c 
terror and corruption. That he has been able to repair the damage withi 
less than a year speaks volumes for his integrity, political calibre an 
standing among the people. 


_ This does not seem to have been adequately appreciated t 
those who showed rather unseemly anxiety in hurrying to dan 
attendance on Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed who was only a few monti 
ago arrested on the charge of conspiring to disrupt the State and again 
whom an enquiry is still going on. One wonders what impression. tht 
want to.create іп the minds of people for whom the Bakshi is a symbol . 
corruption and maladministration. f 


‘Are the big-wigs in New Delhi serious in their support to Sadiq Minist: 
in clearing up the Augean stables ? If yes, it is high time they call a he 
to this sentimentality of enquiring after a person's health and announcir 
it to the press thereby betraying tacit approval of a discredited man. Mi 
be the news in the Press is given by the Baksbi's own men, but responsib 
people should see to it that their pn een is not exploited to brush 1 


- the tarnished image of a discarded politician. The triumph of Sri Sad 
Ч. should not be marred by indiscretion. E : 


. E T Ң = AT QUU cg 
Br x : X 55 ; linking the arrests with the Kerala, 
"SE — : - E ; elections, the Іей group appears to _ 
- Kee. succeed in garnering maximum : 
uet PES -political and. electoral gains... Not 
ж PE being a. ruthless nation, “human -. 
ы eas considerations, out-weigh political | 
aod o АЕК . expediency with: -Indians : which, 
: - incidentally,' is the: biggest .gua-- 





M ges v Pedo ue eu. * | ‚тап{ее for democracy jù this 
ИЕ tate дЫ : Dein Tie "EC - . country. GM LAE oe 
% ROUND-UP OF LEFT COMM UNIST, KY С 77 180 far as the pro-Peking attitude _ 


p at TER UNE 5 = Set ‘and thinking -of the Leftists is~ 

ck ATULYA, GHOSH AND. SOCIALIST FORUM concerned, it” was -pethaps ot / 
ns ч p C M RN. SUMAS ыл Ne S necessary for the Home Ministry -to - 
E EUN Cone AE OI "a UN . bring out through its. intelligence. 

š S the. preparations for usher- . Sri G..L. Nanda, according to this net-work. ‘It -was becoming too 
“ing. in thé New-Year'were-on, section, was the last man to have clear to everybody,. with  théir . 
-and, people- were trying “to .-gone out of his way to launch such ап Jatant demonstration of Peking's - 
‘shake off the boredom:caused - ' attack. Ifhe had got some substantial ideological baggage: „А... political 

by а rather oppressive ‘stagnation 1n- evidence to indicate any dangerous campaign among tlie people,accord- ' 

political life, the country-wide swoop . propensities among this infantile ing to observers here, would haye ` 
on the ultra-Left communists gave fringe, he did well to actin time and proved more useful for isolating,them 

a stronger shake up than the ‘tidal “swiftly, they aver, for otherwise he and thus blunting the edgé-of their `- 

waves at Dhanushkodi. . ^ ^ - _ would have laid himself open to the threat: ` Great. significance is being ~ 

RENS : . charge of complacency towards.the ^ attached to the fact-that even the: 

. Ostensibly intended to fore-stall security. of.the nation. Recalling Congress in, Kerala -has-not come ; 

and disrupt their reported attempts the: big anti-Nehrü: build-up by thé out with anything like a vigofous. 

at setting. up an,. underground .- feactionaties. at the time of the support of the central action." "^. . 

machinery for subversion of national Chinese invasion, they feel, that in The куеп Geo kasken = 

life to synchronise with an apprehend- thé''eyent, of any- Chinese thrust eee сыр foe i ard” 
i nob iw PUER . criticised mainly for its: timing’ and 
ed push from China, the action which can-hardly-be ruled out Sri fop not reledsine information. : It 
the Government has. not” received. Nanda would have been the first 01 NO’ Te ро DEG 
ixed reaction. -But, for a. tiv which PIA has also been pointed out that in- · 
an unmixed Teaction.. casualty which. would, hardly be а Stead of taking recourse to DIR, . 
réady welcome on the part of К.5.5. -gain to the progressive policies. - they should h © been brought: be- 
and Jan Sangh, the other opposition , Tt is de sad а they should hav 4 tried ight De 
arties have- -shown sceptic-  . lt- is: understood . that the fore thecourtand tried. = . -: ;. 
in giving approval. None Home Ministry is preparing a White ^ - The Home Minister; itis underz - 
of the explanations so far given have, paper fo be issued before the end, 2 stood, could not.avoid..this- awk- 
dispelled the impression that tho January containing authentic and wardness on account of some-deli- - 
| Ministry was: shy of facing “detailed information . about the -cate problems. Thelong watch of ` 

Home Ministry ests `. thinking “and activities of the Left -the intelligence is · understood ~ tõ 

the Parliament and that the. arrests Sapper area, ‚Ше intelligence 1S 'u 3009€: 19 

“linked with the’ forthcoming . Communists which has formed the -povebrought to light-certain, ‘infor> «: 
Т "Kerala. ` P» basis.of these “arrests: Allegations mation which necessitated quick 
кп EOS about. some of their leaders’ link up -action but which’could not be fully 

The timing of the action did show with foreign missions from whom they divulged. because -of~ diplomatic 
the relationship with the poll pros- “are supposed to have been receiving considerations, The available in- 
pects, even though tlie sources close . financial help аге álso there although formation is likely to ;enable -the ^ 
to the Home Ministry have been at the Government has~not yet beeh the Home Ministry to break > up. <- 
pains to explain that, if anything, -able to make up its mind how to whatever underground'apparatus had. ^ 

the impact of this step is likely to "^proceed against them with minimum been built up and till that isdone . 

be adverse for the: Congress-and diplomatic. complications,“ and ' the government does ‘not consider it; | 


therefore it should not be understood . embarrassment. . КЕ ^ . ! сайумїзаЫе to disclose it.: The events? | 
as ‘misusing DIR for narrow partisan "Whatever the reasons that may developed with such speed during - 


ends. Observers in. Mew. Delhi, à duced- very: few people --the.-last week..of. December -that ,. 
however, remain пас вс а ue p uie ep Чощ of this the government сош пої аїога to” < 
absence of any d ы . HA e e step as effective to fight a trend which depend -upon. -the normal legal 
which the Home Minis у Е : t could not "normally _ find ‘many procedure апа а mam like Sri G-L. 
possess ‘but has not so far thought , qr... 6S7 In fact, at a time when Nanda was constrained to’ make use - 
fit to make p mpl: BAE а the hollowness of their political stand of gas ee ape cr pete . 

: ithstanding this healthy was becoming obvious to a sizeable are шошеа io, take view be- - 
WT born of anxiety -to section of. their- following" whose cause 3n, the Mud EE 
safeguard democratic. traditions, ‘loyalty they were désperately trying Conference hel ae Я m: i e fe 
there is a section of informed opinion - to retain бу а whisper-campaign December, he | i -pot- non ; amy | 
which prefers not to judge the Home: ;revolutionism; the repression -has desire to undertake an. а ae 


Minister too harshly in this matter. won them a respectable alibi. Deftly operation. y= rt 
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However, there has been one 
‘wide-spread feeling that while tak- 
ing into confidence members- of “the. 


‘Opposition, Sri Nanda invited for- 


7 briefing known red-baiters arid. igno- " 


red the Communist Party which had 
: clearly demarcated itself from the ` 
-pro-Peking ultras. It would have ` 


' gone to his credit if he had, invited 
Sri Bhupesh Gupta also. — . 
ETE 


жж. жж 50 жж. 

HASTRI government has 
come: under. fire recently. for. 
its, conscious or unconscious, 


softness towards R.S.S, Time . 


and again its anti-social, anti-secular 
"character has been brought to the. 
notice of the Home Ministry. “It has 
also been proved that this organisa- 
tion with its perfected technique of 
Tumour-mongefing 
."mosphére in which niembers of one 
^ community begin to suspect and 


hate another, in which a Hindu . 


' young-man goes crazy enough to 
‘kill the Father of the Nation. Yet, 


political circles in New Delhi are. 


constrained to observe, the Sangh, democracy to a brief interlude in the ` 


and its chief go about: with their 


grand scale. - 


work of national sabotage .on a 


If. the’ true character. of the. 
“organisation were in timé understood 
and our missions ‘abroad -posted 
With full information, the embarrass- 

‘ment consequent. upon , King 


Mahendra agreeing to address ап `` 


R.S.S. rally „despite strong dis- 
„approval of the., Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party Executive could have 
been spared, . | re fe 


"n 


SE Questions. are now being asked 
whether Сша -Golwalkar sought 


the approval of, or even informed,” 


New Delhi before extending invita- 
‘tion to King Mahendra. It is also 


` being enquired whether- the’ Home: 


Ministry: -knows ‘about. a. meeting 


of the, Vishva Hindu’ Parishad, -a . 


R.S:S: front organisation designed to- 
advance. pan-Hinduism, which ` is 


also. going to be addressed by Ше: 


King of Nepal. — . 


The King, it is learnt, has been. 


drawn'into it through the agency of 
Sri. Tulsi Giri who was a member of 
R.S.S. when.he was a stident at 
Benaras Hindu-.University. The. 
surprising: thing," however, 715 that 
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creates ап at-' 


- history of India. Sr. eel 


. much-needed‘ dynamism to _ 
-implementation of, the: accepted 


Indian representatives at  Kath- 


; mandu did not take steps to inform. 


the King-that his association with 
R.S.S. would-be looked upon 'as an 


“unfriendly act by-a large section of 


Indian: people. - | ' 


` Pan-Hinduistic activities of R.S.S. 
and its chief. are. obviously directed 
towards enlisting support for itself 


- beyond ‘Indian borders., How it 
| would affect our diplomatic activity- 


in the countries where there is some 
Hindu population and’ whether it 


‚ Would not spoil the secular image 


that we wait to project, is a big 


‘question that has arisen before poli- 


tical circles here as revelations trickle 
out about Guru Golwalkar’s tour. 
of Burma.and his contemplated visits 


‘to other. countries of South East 


Asia. 4  — , 
^. ТЕ the’ government -had shown 
diplomatic skill in preventing King 


* Mahendra’s association with R.S.S., 
„it would have created confidence in 


its capacity to deal with this organi- 
sation. -As'it is there prevails a 
gloomy apprehension that this racist ~ 


: para-military junta may not one day 


get into. a position of reducing 


м 
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“НИЕ all eyes are rivetted at 
Durgapur where the Congress 


. is supposed to hammer out а . 


political programme for the 
years.before-the next general election 
the character of the possible dis- 


cussions has been foreshadowed by. ' 


the last-minute abandonment of a 
proposal to. hold at Durgapur àn. 


. All India.Convention of the mem- 


‘bers of the Congress Forum for -- 

Socialist Action. - Б 
The Forum, as one of its leading 

lights once described it, is as undis- . 


.tinguishable from, the Congress as 


a wave from the water. Its aims 
and activities are confined to adding 


policies: of the Congress. As such” 
it is looked upon by.a large section- 


“of Congressmen as an essential 
‘part of the organisation for toning 


up its ideological health. . 
But'it was astonishing for the 


Forum. members and Congressmen - 
| in general, when Sri Atulya Ghosh 


t - 


р nd - r 
- . Й 2 


“Һе ~ 


refused to spare апу pandal or other 
facilities for the meeting of its mem-. 
bers on a specious plea that within 
a Congress session no other ‘confe- 
rence or convention could be-allowed 
thus creating an impression that the 
ideology and activity of the Forum 
was alien to Congress. i : 


- When this argument could not 
work and Atulyababu found that even 
Sri Kamaraj had shown willingness 
to attend it, he is reported to have 
raised the problem of scarcity of 
accomodation because they were 
trying to strictly follow the counsel 
of austerity tendered by the Prime 


‘Minister and the Congress President. 


According to knowledgeable circles 
this plea of austerity is a rather too- 
thinly-veiled refusal to cooperate 
with the Forum because the pandals 
are being spared for some cultural 
activities which would hardly be 
conducive to creating the impression 
that the strong man of West Bengal 


' desires to project. 5 


That Sri Atulya Ghosh resorted 
to this astounding. move knowing 
fully well the approval of tbe Con- 
gress President for the convention, 
shows-the magnitude of his defiance. 
Observers see in it Atulyababu's 


. resolve to show his might and strength 


to the central leadership which has 


. been acting on many occasions in 


ways which rot only did not have his 
approval but went contrary to his 
counsel. ` E 


. He seems to be particularly 
Piqued by the Centre's refusal to 
whitewash- his friend from Orissa 
and the reported intention,to start 
an enquiry even against his own 
self. Before the arm of the enquiry 
extends upto him, he seems keen 
on bringing about organisational 
changes at the Centre which may 
prevent the .extension of enquiry 
into the shady deals that he and 
his cohorts are allegedly involved 
in. 

It is understood that Sri Ghosh 
is likely to make a bid to succeed 
.Sri Kamaraj as President — ol 
Congress. But he is not likely tc 
meet with success particularly be- 
cause most of his supporters are 
discredited and a large majority of 
delegates are pressing Sri Kamara 


. to continue, the next term being 


crucial for coming General Election 


_ Despite the reports about prepa 
rations of economic policy anc 


4 
` 
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foreign policy resolution and the 
proposed secret discussions . on 
China's Bomb, the New Delhi 
observers expect Durgapur to turn 
out to be an arena of factional fight 
among the. top- -brass of Congress 
party although it is looked upon as 
a sad commentary on the’ state of 
affairs inside the biggest political 
party at a-time when the external 
and internal threats fo national 


security are flung around by the. 


same set of people. 


| Delhi; ' Djakarta’s 
attheseating of Malaysia in.Se- 
curity Council is understandable but 
what passes comprehensions here · is 


4% ЖЖ жж ** 


ndonesia’s threat to withdraw 
from the U.N. has touched off 


that she should take the extraordi. 


nary step of quitting the world orga- 


nisation which had been of great ~ 


help to Soekarno in expelling the 
Dutch colonialists from his country. 
It also involves a sacrifice of some 
40 million dollars-worth of aid which 
Djakarta‘today. is entitled to receive 
through various U.N. organisations. 


Diplomatic observers here inter- ; 


pret the action in three ways. First, 


President Soekarno having failed to - 


carry out his threat of ‘confronta- 
tion’ by January 1, is trying to 
-divert the nagging mindsof his 
people by this diplomatic blast. 
Secondly, it is thought, hé is trying 
to gauge the possibilities of world 
support in his confrontation with 
Kualalampur. ‘The third, and the 
most disturbing interpretation is the 
possibility of Peking's wire-pulling 
in order to create pressures in the 
world’ organisation favourable to 
its own entry. 


Whatever the reasons, the threat 


itself has-been looked upon as ап. 


-ominous portent. Does it-show 
that the tensions within the U.N. 
have come to the bursting point, 
us the anxious query and the obser- 
xers have welcomed the appeal of 
Ghana's representative Alex 
Quaison-Sackey, the President of 


a wave of speculations in New - 
annoyance- 


and, it is-generally felt here, the 
threat in that event may not be 
carried out. 


- Ata time when more and more 
countries of Asia and. Africa, newly 


liberated from colonialism, are 
entering U.N.O. thereby radically 
changing its - composition and 


raising hopes of making ita more, 
real mirror of world opinion and a 
better instrument for perpetuating 
peaceful coexistence, Djakarta’s 
action would be applying the reverse 
gear. It would weaken, and not 


. Strengthen, the capacity of the, U.N. 


to come into action against attempts 
to disrupt: peace and help the pro-: 
cess of decolonialisation.: 


If.the attempts. of . dissuading 


\ 
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Djakarta against quitting do воі 
succeed, the peace from South East 
Asia, it is, feared, would be frigh- 
tened away. Perhaps it would- be- 
to the liking of the leaders at Peking. 
who think only troubled waters can. 
provide them fishing opportunities." 

In the light of some recent: 
happenings observers in New Delhi 
are of opinion. that the threat may- 
ultimately turn outto be a mere- 
pressure to secure some advantages.. 
Peking's grip on Djakarta, it is. 
understood, has considerably 
loosened and Soekarno would : not: 
like to continue as Peking's whippz 
ing boy. The outcome ОЁ the- 
episode is likely to unfold a new". 
role of Djakarta in.this region. 
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the General Assembly, made inthe `` 


mame of ‘Afro-Asian unity and 
MWorld Peace’ as a wise move for 
saving U.N. He, along with- U 
Whant, is likely to mobilise Afro- 
Asian opinion against withdrawal 


r 
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Steel Minis 


Sanjiva Reddy Puts Clock Back 


SS. 
HE Steel Ministry has been 
preparing for a big scuttling 
of Government's basic policy 
behind a smoke-screen of 
misleading statements and silent 
backstage diplomacy. 

Cashing in on the ignofance of 
the public, this entire Operation 
Scutile is being planned out by Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy and his trusted 
cohorts in the ICS steel frame. In 
faci, the next two weeks are likely 
to be the most crucial in this respect; 

.for New.Delhi will be engaged in 
talks with the Anglo-American steel 
consortium for the construction of 
«the fifth steel plant in the public 
sector. . m 

It is now an open secret that the 
negotiations with the Anglo-Ame- 
rican consortium revolve round a 
deal for a “turn-key” job. On the 
face of it, this may sound innocuous 
since the third steel plant. in the 

, public sector, Durgapur, was itself 
on this basis. 


Even in those days this came 
under severe criticism and the 
Parliament’s ‘Estimates Commi-. 


ttee in 1958 sharply warned against 
any “turn-key” deal. 


Nekru’s Note - 


Since then, during the entire 
protracted negotiations. with the 
Americans for the fourth steel plant 
‘at Bokaro, the battle was on for 
rightful Indian participation in the 
designing, engineering and supervis- 
ing of the entire project. Іа fact, 
Prime Minister Neliru took a conti- 
nued interest throughout, and in one 
of his notes to the then Steel Minister, 
Sardar Swaran Singh, he warned: 
“We must not push out our own 
men”—implying that there must be 
maximum utilisation: of Indian 
technical. talents in the setting up 
of the Bokaro plant. S 
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This was the guiding line of the 
Steel Ministry under Sri Subra- 
maniam, although it was widely 
known in New Delhi that the burra 
sahibs of this Ministry resisted at 
every step the idea of Indian talents 
being given responsibility in the 
setting up of the Bokaro Plant. But 
Sri Subramaniam stuck to his guns, 
and at the inauguration of the first 
National Méetallurgists’ Day in 
November 1963, openly announced 
with a sense of justified pride, the 
Government's decision to entrust 
the engineering work at Bokaro to 
an Indian firm of consultants, 
Dasturco, 


Even after the Soviet offer to build 
Bokaro came in April 1964, the 
Government kept to its stand that 
the Indian ‘consultants would Бе 
participating along with the Russians 
in its Bokaro project. ` In fact, 
Sri Subramaniam in his capacity as 
the Steel Minister made a statement 
to this effect in Parliament on May 1. 


Negotiations with Soviets 


Obviously; this was not kept away 
as a secret from the Soviet authorities 
for, when they made the offer to 
build Bokaro, they made no condi- 
tion that the Indian consultants 
would have to be kept out of it. In 
fact, the Soviet authorities knew as 
much as anybody else in New Delhi 


that one of the most difficult hurdles : 


to cross in the Indo-American nego- 


'tiations for Bokaro in the three years 


preceding was precisely over this 
right of Indian engineers to partici- 
pate and share responsibility in 
setting up the Bokaro project. The 
basic principle of Soviet economic 
aid also enjoined that the developing, 
aid-receiving countries would be 
enabled, in the words of Khrushchov 


“to. get rid of théir dependence on 
the imperialist powers, to avoid the 


E 


try's Operation Seuttle 


‘dangers of a new enslavement.” It 
was but logical that this presuppos- 
ed the maximum utilization of 
indigenous engineering talents. 

This was precisely the position 
when Nehru died on May 27. In 
June came a reshuffie of portfolios, 
and Sri Sanjiva Reddy entered the 
Union Cabinet as the new SteeN 
Minister. Nobody had any illusion 
of Sri Reddy's Right-wing affiliations 
and attachments, and within a few 
weeks of his assuming office, he 
aired his views in a press interview, 
favouring- foreign private-sector 
equity participation in the investment 
of public-sector steel projects. As 
this touched off an uproar in which 
some of his cabinet colleagues were 
believed to have resented the new 
Steel Minister’s deviation from the 
Government's basic policy, Sri 
Reddy had to beat a retreat saying 
that he had merely been thinking 
aloud ! ` , 

Then came Sri Reddy’s next 
move. He has naturally been keen 
on getting a steel plant for Andhra, 
so that it might perpetuate his in- 
fluence їп, Andhra politics. He 
knows that this can come from the 
Western investors and they would 
naturally insist on “‘turn-key” job, 
since they would not be permitted 
equity participation. ` 


Source of Annoyarce 


The I.C.S. bureaucrats also 
favour ‘“‘turn-key” style, since it 
helps them to keep out competent 
Indian know-how from the inner 
sanctum of the Steel Ministry: for, 
they know that only an Indians 
engineer entrusted with the necessary- 
responsibility can be a big source 
of annoyance, showing up the burras 
sahibs incompetence and irregulari- 
ties. A “turn-key” arrangemen#l 
offers smooth sailing for them. Very. 
appropriately indeed a world-renown 


A 


ed American economist who had 
firs. -hand knowledge of the function- 
ing of our economic Ministries named 
the bosses of some of our public 
$eoror enterprises as “I.C.S. Maha- 
rajas’’—having hauteur of the I.C.S. 
and the sloth and lethargy. of an 
indolent Maharaja. 

So, both for Minister Reddy 
and his LC.S. bureaucracy, the 
question has come up: how to 
bring in the ‘‘turn-key” arrangement ? 
Shrewdly enough, they palmed it 
off to the Soviet authorities with © 
whom negotiations on the Bokaro 
project were about to start. 


"Character of Dasturco’ ` | 


A subtle whisper campaign was 
carefully spread out that Dasturco 
being а: private "firm," the Soviet 
autaorities were unwilling tQ co- 
operate with it. This was obviously 
unt.ue, because the Soviet specialists 
theraselves had praised the work of 
Dasturco. Besides, Nehrü himself 
had debunked the notion that’ an 
Indian firm of engineering consul- 
tanzs like Dasturco should be treated 
asa private-sector unit; appropriate- 
ly he had pointed out that they should 
be treated as a firm of technocrats 
and not capitalists. More amusing 
was this sudden allergy of Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy for the private-sector, the 
very Minister who had only a few 
weeks ago given out that he would 
prefer foreign private participation 
in the investment for a steel plant. 

About the same time, it was 
infarmally conveyed to the Soviet 
authorities by interested* quarters 
from the Steel Ministry that New. 
Delhi would prefer Bokaro ‘itself 


to be done on a “‘turn-key’* basis - 


and they need not bother about 
participation by ‘Dasturco. -~ 

It is amusing ‘that throughout . 
the negotiations in Moscow and in 
New Delhi during July and August, 
the Steel Ministry representatives 


did not, for once, raise (not to speak: - 


of, press for) the question of Indian 
participation in the Bokaro project, 
despite the fact that the Government 
had already engaged Dasturco fot 
the purpose. One is justified in 
asking the straight question: did the · 
Steel Ministry, at any stage, during 
the last six months,_draw the atten- 
tion of the Soviet authorities that the 
Government of India would prefer 


Ind:an participation in the work of 


the Bokaro project so that Indian 
know-how could have its rightful 


® 


-under the public sector. 


place in the construction of this steel 
plant ? 


Minister’s Equivocation 


When pinned down in Parliament 
on this question last month, Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy tried neatly. to palm 
it off to the Soviet authorities saying 
that they were “Кееп” on taking up 
the full responsibility for the Bokaro 
project. 
on the question whether his own 
Ministry-had made.any effort to get 


a place for the Indian consuitants: 
in the entire arran gement for Bokaro. ‘ 


He kept up this equivocation at the 
Informal Consultative Committee 


meeting held in the last week of the 


Parliament’s winter .session. 
The whole game.is that if he could 


get Soviet authorities to agree to` 


keep the Indian consultants out, 
then this precedent could very well 
be.used to let the Anglo-American 
consortium have a "turn-key" job 
bn the fifth steel plant. -He banks 
on the.calculation that if his own 
Ministry did not press for the claims 
of the Indian consultants to share 
responsibilities at Bokaro, it would 
be difficult for the Soviet authorities 
to do so, for that would be like 
“interference in our internal affairs"; 
at the same time; if the Soviet 
authorities showed readiness to 
shoulder full responsibility for 
Bokaro, then that could be cleverly 
used as an.arrangement to keep the 
Dasturco- out of Bokaro. Quite а 
well-thought-out Strategy based on 
the prevailing ignorance of the 


‘public on the doings (or the misdo- 


ings) of the Steel Ministry ! 
-Meanwhile, ап embarrassing 
development has cropped up for the 
_ Steel Ministry bureaucrats. Dasturco 
have offered their firm to be brought 
How to 
ward off.this new "nuisance"? It 
appears that some of the burra 
sahibs in the Steel Ministry are now 
.busy juggling up figures to show how 
.it would -be “uneconomical” to take 
over Dasturco, since there would 
not be job enough for them inside 
the Government ! This is an issue 


. which the Planning Commission will 


have to take up: for, it sounds 
fantastic that with the unfolding 
“vista of the country’s industrialisa- 
tion, the tingods of the Steel Ministry 
cannot think of етеп absorbing 
available engineering talent. T hey 
would rather import foreign talent 


`~ 


He was beautifully vague 


through the convenient handle of- 
the turn-key. 

Another fact of Sri Sanjiva ` 
'Reddy’s politics in steel could be 
available when he announced a few 
months ago that he. would prefer 
foreign technical investigation for 
the Jocation of the next steel plant.. 


Fifth Plant - ` z 


Many i in New Delhi thought that. 
it was only a naive suggestion by the | 
new Steel Minister: But more who. 
‘know could get the smell of some- 
thing interesting brewing. “At, the 
beginning of 1963, the ‘government 
-decided то. explore the possibilities ' 
of a fifth steel. plant in the public 
sector. And early in 1964, it had 
before it, experts’ preliminary reports 
„ор what is technically known as the- . 
Feasibility studies, which took into.,” 
account two regions as the site for" 
the ‘next steel  plant—Bailadila- - 
Vishakapatnam and Goa-Hospet. 

These Feasibility reports, were 
scrutinised by a :. high-powered 
Technical Committee appointed by . 
the Government. This high-power- 
ed Committee chose Hospet as the 
best site for the fifth steel plant. 
‘Next to Hospet the Committee re- ` 
'commended Goa. И 
` By the time, Sri Sanjiva Reddy 
took over the steel portfolio, the 
high-powered technical Committee's ` 
report was regarded ‘as the basis for 
the Government's next step with’ 
regard to the fifth steel plant. But 
Sri Reddy was bent on making a 
mark in Andhra with a'steel plant of 
his creation. So, how to reopen 
the subject of location of the fifth 
plant ? Hence came his statement 
that he would prefer foreign exporta: 
advice on the subject. 

This way, by inviting the Anglos 
American consortium, Sri Sanjiva . 
Reddy wants-té accomplish ‘two 
things: first, get rid of Indian know-. 
how and go in for foreign "'turn- 
key" deals, secondly; to ensure-the 
location of the fifth steel plant in 
his own home state, théreby shelving - ` 
the advice of Indian: experts and 
Government's. own high- “powered” 
technical Committee. 

In just over six .months, Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy"^has been trying hard 
to put the clock. back by his prefe- 
rence for the “turn-key”. Here is 
a blatant case of the Steel Minister 
with his ICS accomplices scuttling _ 
the етшш basic policy on 
stes Е 
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F the demand for a democratic 
set-up for Delhi has only, of 
late- come .to the fore-front 


it should not be misunderstood that 


at any time in the past public. 


opinion had, even momentarily, 
 resiled an inch from the demand ‘for 
~ a popular set-up. ` 
On the contrary, right from the 
days of 1911 when the Britishers 
shifted the capital to; Calcutta, 
popular opinion has always been 
overwhelmingly in favour of a 
. democratic set-up for Delhi. The 
aspirations of the people at long 
last bore fruit when in 1951 the Part 
‘Cc’. States Act, which inter alia 
envisaged a popular set-up for the 
Capital, was passed in Parliament. 


Clock Set Back 


But the clock was set back and 
popular urge trampled aground 
when in 1956- the, States’ Re- 
organisation Commission came out 
with a recommendation in favour of 
abolishing the democratic set-up. 
Delhi was ‘once again pushed under 
the heels of a bureaucracy and made 
to suffer all the attendant ills. 


It is apparent that the. SRC in 
making its recommendation did not 
study the case of Delhi in. the proper 
perspective. For instance, - by 
arguing that the rural areas that 
formed a belt of Delhi could, to 


the extent they were not indis-' 


pensable for future urban expansion. 
be retroceded to their parent states, 


the Commission failed to take iuto . 


account the phenomenal growth of 
population in Delhi, (it was 9 Jakhs 
in 1941 and rose to 32 lakhs in 
1964), by itself a significant pointér 


to the potentialities, of future 
expansion of the area.” , ae 
' Not only were . the SRC 
recommendations divorced from 


reality, but the Govérnment "of 
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with an added sense of urgency, . 


Democratic Set-up for 


. India in accepting these recommen- 


dations dealt with-them in its own 
way, without implementing them in 
their entirety. -> . ‚ 


Election Verdict 


Even the most vociferous 


opponent of the demand for a 


democratic set-up for Delhi would 
concede that the best yardstick to 
gauge public opinion on any given 


‘issue is the ballot box. The results 


of the General Elections of 1957 
provide conclusive evidence of the 
direction popular sentiments are 
moving. The Congress bagged all 


‘the Lok Sabha seats in the area, 


and thus got the verdict of the 
people in favour of the democratic 
set-up, as also an appreciation of 
the good work the State Ministry 
had put in during its short tenure of 
office. ik 
. After the enactment of the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1957, 
the Union Home -Ministry became 
directly responsible-for the function- 
ing of the Corporation, and the 
Delhi administration. The different 


Ministries of the Union Government . 


were made responsible .for the 


“functioning of the different depart- 


ments of the - administration. 


„Executive and deliberative wings 


were created in the Corporation, 
with powers distributed statutoril 
between the two., i 


The working of the present 
administration has given rise to 
wide-spread dissatisfaction. ` The 
record of the admiriistration hitherto 
has been one of dismal failure. It 


is indicative of the confused state 


of affairs prevalent here that the 
blame for these failures cannot be 
pegged squarely on to any specific 


person or body. .. 
. It requires no deep perception: 


or insight to.lay one's fingers at the 
root cause of the failures at the 





civic and administrative levels. It 
is primarily due to the diffusion of 
responsibility and the multiplicity 
of authorities and secondly, on 
account of the lack of popular 
support. : 
' “The Congress Party in the 
Corporation did its level best to 
solve the civic problems, but since 
-the deliberative wing has no control 
over the execution of policy, these 
efforts were futile. It would be 
naive to except the Union Ministers, 
who are supposed to be responsible 
in the ultimate analyis, for the 


- affairs of the Corporation, to devote 


sufficient time and interest to its 
‘problems as’ they” are heavily 
preoccupied otherwise. 


Lame Arguments 


It does not call for much effort 
to explode the arguments of the 
opponents of Delhi’s case for a 
democratic set-up. The bulk of 
these arguments are directed against 
the performance of the erstwhile 
Part.*C' State in Delhi from 1952 to 
1956. ; MMC 
. One of the-contentions is that 
the members -of ‘the Assembly did 
not give a good account of them- 
.selves,. and that the Assembly 
proceedings . were frequently 
marred by ugly scenes. This is 
indeed a very lame argument. We 
should remember that we were then 
new to democracy, just in the 
process of adjusting ourselves to the 
democratic mode of functioning. 
Even with these limitations, the 
Delhi Legislative Assembly. behaved 
much better when compared to some 
of the other State Assemblies of -the 
period. . . T ES ч 

Similarly the argument that the 
State Government’ has nothing tc 
its credit would hold no „water if г 
contrast is made between the state 
of affairs prior to and after ‘the 


hj ( 


introduction of the democratic set- 
up in 1952. = 
When the State was governed: as 


а ‘Centrally administered territory . 


the administrative — "machinery 
furctioned in much the same way as 
any bureaucratic machinery -would 
function in the absence of popular 
control. There was visible dis- 
content with the conditions as they 


prevailed both in the rural and 


urban areas.. 


Hotch-potch Plan 


` Ап archaic system of agrarian 
relations existed in the rural areas. 
There was instability of tenure and 
wide-spread exploitation’ of the 
peasants by middlemen. There was 
no planning worth the name for 
the development of the ‘socio- 
economic life of the countryside. 

Even the First Five Year Plan, 
initiated before the popular set-up 
came into being, was more of a 
hotzh-potch effort to ^ combine 
together ‘the ill-assorted schemes 
which had little relation to the felt 
needs ‘and requirements of 
pecple. Similarly. in the spheres 
of public health, education, water 
supnly and transport, and much 
more so with regard to electricity, 
there was a, general complaint of 
utter lack of facilities. 

in contrast, with the advent of 
the popular ministry in 1952, the 
whole face of thc State underwent 
substantial changes. During the 
less than four years of its existence, 
the Delhi Vidhaii Sabha . was res- 
ponsible for passing a number of 
beneficial legislative measures 
calculated to advance the welfare of 
the people as a whole. 

Even the psychological change 
ushered in with the coming into 
power of the popular ministry was, 
more than а mere- abstraction, a 
substantial reality. The- people 
zouid see and realise for themselves 
hat their elected representatives 
sould voice the genuine grievances 
ind requirements on the floor of the 
Jouse. The government, controlled 
ind directed by the. elected and res- 
jonsible ministers, was free to 
nitiate and adopt whatever adminis- 
rative and: legislative measures it 
hought fit and proper in the public 
nterest. 

During the tenure of the popular 
ninistry, the income of Delhi state 
acreased considerably. It was Rs. 


0 


.and development’ schemés. 


the ` 


2.31 crores іп 1950-51, and rose t> 
Rs. 2.52 crores’ in;1951-52, to Rs. 
3.78 crores in 1952-53, to Rs. 4.13 
crores in 1953-54, to Rs. 6.57 crores 
in 1954-55. 


This increase was not accidenta'.. 


It came about as а direct result of 
various steps taken .by.the State 
government in-reorganising the 


taxation department and overhauling” 


the realization and 
machinery. - 

A corresponding. increase was 
witüessed during this. ‘four-year 
period in the expenditure incurred on 
education, health, agriculture and 
reconstruction and development. The 
expenditure on .education, which 
came to Rs. 60.68 lakhs in 1951-52, 


recovery 


` rose to the creditable figure of Rs.1.75 


ciores by 1954-55, on public health 
from 12.17 lakhs to Rs. 21.29 lakhs, 
on agriculture from 0.74 lakhs to 
Rs 11 lakhs and on reconstruction 
from 
Rs. 47.90 lakhs to Rs. 63.89 lakhs. 


A misleading impression has 
been created about the expenditure 
involved in implementing ` the Parz 
С° States Act in Delhi. A ‘com- 
parative’ study of. budgetary figures 
would reveal that. after the dissolu- 
tion of the Delhi State Assembly no 
substantial amount _by way of ex- 
penditure was' curtailed:’ In fact 
neither more money was spent -on 
implementation of Ње · Part ‘C 
States Act, nor müch saving effected 
after its abolition. 


Another misleading and highly 
erroneous statement is that the 
Government, of India paid huge 
amounts as balancing grants to the 
erstwhile Delhi state to balance its 
budget. Asa matter of fact, during 
three years the State got only about 
Rs. 25.85 lakhs as balancing giant 
from, the Central government. 


" Yet another line of argumen: 
taken by the opponents of demo- 
cratic set-up is that Delhi depends 
on the Union Government for its 
development expenditure. А pro- 
vision of “Rs. 100 crores has been 
made for Deli during the Third 
Five Year Plan. Most of the pro- 
visions represent loans payable to 
the “Union Government on such 
terms and-conditions as are appli- 
cable to other states. If the argu- 
mient is that more loans are given to 
Delhi as compared to other states, 
an apt rejoinder would be that this 


is necessitated by the: abnormal 


increase of population—an increase- : 
mainly on account of Delhi being- 
the capital city. - = 
Another argument against a. 
popular set-up for Delhi is that dual 
authority and dual control .would 
bring in their wake confusion and’ 
defective 'administration. But this 
contention is not strictly true. There- 
are well known instances where two 
governments do function in metro- 
politan cities with well defined": 
functions and that too, most effi- © 
ciently. Instances are not таге: 
where the federal. governmént and 
the metropolitan government were- , 
in the hands of opposite political. 
parties. . 


Discrepancy 


. A noticeable feature of Dethi’s. 
finances is that the‘ revenue expendi- 
ture has been increasing steadily.. 
But there has been no impact of^ 
increased services and new Projects. - 
on the economy of the state. This 
glaring discrepancy i is to be attributed * 
in the main to the defects.in the. 
administrative machinery. A list 
of the genuine grievances. of the- 
public would most certainly embrace: | 
almost every aspect of civic. life ` 
from housing to facilities for кеш : 
cal education. 

The probléms of Delhi are үнө: 
problems of a growing city and they.” 
need to bz tackled with ‘courage and 
imagination. ^ А bureaucratic set-* 
up is ill-fitted and ill-equipped to- 


- deal with these multifarious prob-- Me 


lems. The only effective solution 
to these ills is a unified administra- 
tion with a full-fledged democratic- 
set-up with a Governor, a Council 
of Ministers and an Assembly. 

An Assembly. and a Council of” 
Ministers have been revived in 
Himachal Pradesh. In Manipur, 
Tripura, Goa, Daman and Diu and. 
Pondicherry ^ popular: democratic- 
administrations have ‘been intro-- 
duced. One is at a loss to under-- 
stand why this exception with re-- 
gard to Delhi, which is larger. im 
terms of population and more viable- 
financially than most of these states. 

It is in the interests of the Govern-- . 
ment of India itself that the: senti--' - 
ments of an overwhelming majority: 
of the people of Delhi are taken into-. 
account and their cherished аѕріга-- 
tions fulfilled. Frustration inevitably- 
leads to impatience and such a: 
situation is fraught with dangerous: А 
consequences. 


MAINSTREAM: 


Pannalal Dasgupta 


Wanted: A National Charter 


The author, a well-known revolutionary from Bengal, has 
highlighted in this article the weakness of Opposition in India. 


1t ATER, water everywhere, 

not a drop ќо drink"— 

lamented the poet. The 

political situation in 

our country may perhaps be liken- 

ved to that state: an all- 

pervasive feeling of opposition to 

the Government, but no opposition 
party worth the name. 

There is no lack of anti-Govern- 


ment comments and criticism and . 


no end to people's sufferings and 
their grumblings. There are the 
` problems of rising prices, nepotism, 
-corruption, unemployment, food 
crisis, economic crisis, crises of 
-education and language, and what 
not. 


7 "Mass Discontent 


All these have given rise to a 
mass discontent, resulting in an over- 
all anti-Government feeling. What 
one does not find is a real opposition 
party of all-India standing that can 
fulfil its role as such, whether through 

"contit&tional-democratic or through 

..extra-parliamentary means. This is 
a desideratum, causing much con- 
cern not only to the political leaders 
-and workers, but also to the common 
реоріс. 7 

There is no dearth of parties and 
groups holding radical views. But 
al! their efforts at unity only create 
further splits in their own ranks. 
Repeated attempts have been made 
-at building a strong, united opposi- 
tion party. Though therc was no 
constructive, positive approach be- 
hind these attempts, nor were they 
made with patience, foresight and 
realism, they were attempts none- 
‘theless. But they have produced no 
tangible results so far. 

The Communist Party, which was 
emerging as the biggest among the 
opposition parties, is now split into 
two. There is little to feel optimistic 
about the S.S.P. either, if one studies 
the tradition of its two constituerts, 
the PSP and the SP. Other Left 
parties are also there, whose struggle 
for unity has become all but point- 
less. ` . 

What, then, is the future of the 
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Indian people ? If there can be no 
elternative to the Congress, demo- 
cracy cannot function, because 
democracy implies a multi-party 
system, and the existence of an 
effective opposition party. Why 
has ıt not been possible to build 
such a party in India ? 

The greatest charge of the masses 
is perhaps directed against the 
opposition parties for their failure to 
give an organized expression to 
people’s discontent, of their strong 
but inchoate feeling of bitterness. 
They have failed to provide an 
alternate leadership that can take 
charge of the country and lead it 
along the path of progress. 

What is the role of opposition 
in democracy and what are its 
criteria? Mere holding of an op- 
posite view does not qualify a party 
to play an oppositional role. At 
least what we need is not just that. 

In India today, the criterion of 
an opposition party is its capacity to 
replace the ruling party, which has a 
powerful state machine to suppress 
any disorder, any uprising. There 
is no bold, revolutionary leadership 
anywhere in the country, not exclud- 
ing the ‘Left’ communists and other 
splinter groups, who profess revolu- 
tion 1s the only alternative for India 
but in practice carry on democratic 
politics, fight parliamentary batties 
and declare their intention of doing 
the same, though decrying parlia- 
mentary democracy all the time. 


Inane Verbiage 


Due to thi. paradoxical attitude, 
they could neither take full advantage 
of the Parliament, nor follow a non- 
parliamentary- path. Due to their 
inability to take the parliamentary 
battle beyond constitutional bounds, 
all their revolutionary talk becomes 
inane and mere theoretical verbiage, 
creating innumerable groups and 
factions and causing bitterness апа 
frustration. Nothing could be more 
self-deceiving than looking upon 
this frustration mixed with bitter- 
mess as revolutionary fervour. 

We consider the British Labour 


Party as being genuinely neither an 
Opposition nor а socialist force. 
Rightly so. But the Conservatives 
are mortally afraid of the Labour 
just as the Labour are of the Conser- 
vatives, because they know that the 
one can defeat the other any day at 
the polls. It instils a healthy mutual 
fear in them and -creates the urge 
for restraint and rectification. 

In contrast, the Congress Govern- 
ment fears none, as none can defeat 
it, not to speak of a revolutionary- 
overthrow. The problems facingm 
the Congress do not come from other 
parties; they are created by the 
conflicts and increasing factionaM 
squabbles within the party itself. 


‘Internal’ Affair 


The Congress knows that the 
be-all and end-all of its existence is 
its being in power; once defeated, iw 
will be very difficult to stage a come 
back, as, for instance, in Kerala 
The opposition could not also take 
advantage of the weaknesses revealec- 
in the ugly Kairon exposures in the 
Punjab. It is still an-'internal affai 
of the Congress party. 

Even if there were a moderata 
party of all-India standing like tha 
Labour Party of Great Britain, й 
would not be impossible to defeaa 
the Congress in the Centre and tf 
States. We may feel complacem 
of our radicalism, we may try to bem 
one another in revolutionary theorie 
and theses, but our intrinsic worth X 
less than that of the British Labou 
Party. We have little —effectiv 
strength, and the ruling party findi 
little to fear from us. 

If this situation continues, ans 
the opposition parties and the- 
ideologies become objects of риЪМ 
scorn, that will pave the way f 
totalitarianism. Even if the Сон 
gress meets with a debacle, the pec ps 
will perhaps then welcome a r 
actionary totalitarian regime. 

One should bear in mind tl 
responsibility of an opposition part 
It is not enough to say that til 
Congress cannot solve the proble 
of rising prices or the food or ec 


nomic crises. We have to convince 
the people that we cando it and 
explain to.them our alternative path. 

If the Congress has failed to end 
corruption, we must say that we can 


aud indicate the way. If the Con- - 


gress has failed to inspire enthusiasm 
in the masses, we must prove that we 
can. If the Congress has failed to 
rouse the millions of workers, 

easants, teachers, Government 
employees, etc., we must show that 
we can, 

If the Congress has failed to 
bring about emotional integration of 
the different castes, communities and 
tribes, we must show that we can. 
If the "Congress has-failed to gain the 
loyalty and cooperation of the Nagas 
and the Kashmiris, we must show 
that we can. If the Congress has 
weakened the defence of the country 
we must prove that we can strengthen 
it.. 

If the Congress is prepared to 
morigage our sovereignty to secure. 
capital from abroad, we must show 
the alternative course whereby 
capial for defence and development 
сап be procured, while maintaining 
ur freedom. . 

We must convince, and not only 
convince but tell the people, how we 
propose to give employment, food 
and clothing to all. In short, we 
musi go beyond mere negative 
criticism. 

Each opposition party and group 

«nay claim to have its own thesis and 
programme. But do they really 
nave them, and, if so, to what extent ? 
How far have they won over the 
nasses or carried their views to 
‘hem ? The best part of their 
:nergy is spent in mutual denigration. 
Whey have no widely circulated 
laily „papers, they do not hold public 
neetings in the true sense of the 
erm, where serious discussions 
about the country’s present situation 
akes place. 


Futile Conferences 


The party conferences are mostly 
'onfined to vague talks and theoreti- 
al hair-splitting, intelligible only 
© the party workers. , People derive 
ery little benefit from such discus- 
ions. In a country where 75 per cent 
ef tke people are illiterate, what do 
he theoretical polemics or arguments 
ignify or convey ? 

Today we have no leader of out- 
tanding personality who сап 
ommand the people to rally under 


2 
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one flag. We are busy decrying ons 
another, taking up contradictory 
stands and in the process only 
harming ourselves, smashing our 
organizations, while the powder 
remains dry all over the battlefield, 
awaiting to be used. 

Is it' not possible to create a 
focal point of the nation's hope and 
confidence ? Is it totally impossible 
to bring together the thoughts, 
experiences, activities and resources 
of all the parties, political workers, 
patriotic elements, intellectuals, etc., 
who stand for a basic transformation 
and do something tangible with that? 

The task is onerous:—shoulder- 
ing the burden of a vast sub-conti- 
nent. But neither the Congress and 
Congress workers, nor the other 
parties have a clear conception of 
the dimensions and complexities of 
the problems and of the steps nece- 
ssary to tackle them. 

Still, Congress being the party 
in power, has to keep itself posted 
with the events. Ithas the Planning 
Commission, with a wealth of 
information and employing some 
talents who prepare some documents 
to place before ‘the Government. 

But the opposition parties have 
no shadow cabinet, no research 
bureau, no brains-trüst. Politically, 
they suffer a hand-to-mouth existence 
as 1t were and squander their energies 
in superficial criticism of and stray 
thrusts on the Government. Some 
of their leaders ¿may have some 
knowledge but there is no machinery 
to percolate their' knowledge to the 
masses below. 

Only two years are left for the 
next general.elections. What are 
the preparations for it. Elections to 
the Kerala Legislative Assembly are 
going to be held in February next. 
One hears a lot of talk about electoral 
adjustments between the parties and 
about who can or cannot join hands 
with whom, but none seems to 
bother about the basis of such an 
alliance or about the fundamental 
tasks for which alliances are supposed 
to be formed. 

Some patch-up programme may 
be perfunctorily drawn up just on 
the eve of the elections, but people 
will undersiand very little of their 
subtleties and niceties. There will 
be quite a lot of hullaballoo, mud- 
slinging and rioting. Each will try 
to take advantage of the temporary 
excitement. 


Today statecra?t and the techni- 
que of transforming the state call 
for specialized knowledge. Party 
workers should also be backed up 
by specialists who should be known , 
to and recognized by the people as'' 
persons baving the requisite theoreti- 
cal and intellectual equipment. 


National Programme 
Is it not possible to convene a 


conference and create a permanent ` 


organization of specialists 1n agri- 
culture, industry, trade, administra- 
tion; of economists, politicians, soció- 
logists; of tribal people’s affairs ; of 
intellectuals, teachers, professors, - 
lawyers, scholars and the like? The 
conference may form sub-committees 
to go into different subjects.and to 
give their considered-opinion so that 
an integrated and comprehensive 
national programme may be drawn 
up. 

This will be a National Docu- 
ment or Charter to be placed before 
the people by all genuine opposition 
forces, patriotic elements ‘and 
parties, including those in the Cons 
gress who are not at all satisfied with 
the present state of affairs. 

There is a precedent of such a 
document being drawn up in India, 
such as the (Мо Шг1) *Nehru Report" 
during the Simon Commission days, 
of 1927 as a protest against the 
constitutional reforms proposed by ° 
the British Parliament. Under 
different conditiors and with a 
different objective in view, it is 
Perhaps necessary now to drew up 
a great National Charter fcr the 
people of India. 

With that Charter in their hands, 
let them go to the people from door - 
to door. It will be a platform and ` 
a focal point for inspiring 
confidence of the masses. It may 


take us out of the prevailing atmos- i: 


phere of sickening scramble for seats - 
in ‘legislatures and trigger off a' 
national awakening, unleash the 


the v 


forces of all round progress and `- 


develop into a mass movement. 
The widespread: but unorganized 
feeling of discontent and hostility 
may, keeping in view the immediate 
objectives, thereby be canalized into 
a fruitful course of action, eventually 
preparing the ground to face the 
election if and when it comes. Even“ 
if an election be not there for one 
reason or another, the erthused 
people will not feel any helplessness 
and shall get something to act upon. 


MAINSTREAM ` 


Should Marxism Be Indianised 2-H i 


What is Indianisation? ` 


OPS. 


Published below is the sécond part of O.P.S.’s article on Indian- 
isation of Marxism. There are many controversial points in this 
as were there іп the first one. Nikhil Chakravartty's communication 


^on the 


‘subject follows 


the article. Other contributions оп 


the subject will be published in subsequent issues of Mainstream. 


| INCE the publication of the 
"first of these two articles some 
friends have raised a very 
relevant question. If all that 
' уой mean by Indianisation is only 
the creative application of Marxism 
to the concrete conditions of India 
—they asked me—why are you 
making all this noise about it ? 
Everybody agrees on the need of 
‘such application—they further told 
` me—and therefore there is no reason 
to give the high-sounding, provoca- 
tive name of Indianisation to it. ` 
That is precisely the difficulty— 
everybody agrees in principle about 
the need of creatively applying 
Marxism and then tiirns his back on 
this long over-due, task under the 
excuse of fighting theories of national 
‘exceptionalism and in the name of 
defending the purity of a universally 
‘true doctrine. | 
Every sign of: creative Marxist 
impulse is smothered by the fear of 
“revisionist or “bourgeois nationalist” 
. -corruption of- Marxism. "To get rid 
of this fear once and for-all, I submit, 
„it is necessary boldly to call for 
:., Indianisation of Marxism. 
That mistakes, sometimes even 
costly mistakes, may be committed 
in the course of the struggle to 


Indianise: and apply :Marxism/in a^ 


. truly creative manner goes without 
saying. But nobody canlearn swim- 
ming if he is all the time standing on 
the brink, shivering due to the fear 
of wetting himszlf. — ' x 


Paralysed State 


=»:  Inthe.long run such mistakes are 
likely to prove less costly than the 
preserit paralysed state of the Indian 
Marxist mind. The CPI is the 
Communist Party of the second 
most populous country in the world 
and it is about.to celebrate its 40th 


anniversary. It is not a matter of. 
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pride that in these 40' years it has 
not contributed a single creatively 
new idea to the international store- 
house of Marxist wisdom. 

. While it is true that the whole 
international Communist movement 
Suffered Ғог ‘а long time from a 
sectarian and dogmatic understand- 
ing of the liberation movements in 


‚ colonies and semi-colonies, the point 


to be noted by the Indian Marxists 
is that they never took any initiative 
to amend this wrong understanding. 
On the contrary, the initiative behind 
almost every major shift in their 
policies, whether for. better or fcr 
worse, could be traced to some 
borrowed international formulations. 


Colonial Thesis ‚ 


"The СРГз sectarian policies till 
1939 were founded in the dogmatic 
approach of the 1928 Colonial 
Thesis of the Comintern. The 
change in its attitude to the Congress. 


in the later thirties flowed from the. 


line of ariti-imperialist people's front 
adopted by the Comintern at its 
7th Congress in 1935. ` 

В.Т. Ranadive’s adventurism 
was an offshoot of the Zhdanov 
thesis. The CPI’s 1951 Programme 
reflected directly Stalin's jaundiced 
view of the post-war world. Even its 
new programme adopted at the 
Bombay Congress is only а half- 
hearted elaboration of the brilliant 


. but yet vague slogan of national 


democracy advanced by the 1960 
conference of 81 Communist Parties. 

Being an internationalist no 
Marxist can object to learning from 
and utilizing international experience. 


- But it is also his duty and privilege 


to contribute to the éfforts to genera- 
lise the international experience. If 
the Indian Communists had not 
been so afraid of using their minds, 
especially of taking initiative in the 


‘ment. 


field of development of their ideology, 
they would have been more success- 
ful in shaping events in their own 
country :аѕ well as made a contri- 
bution to the elaboration, of a more 
scientific international line., At the 
rank and file level of the CPI and 
among its mass following there has 
always been a pressure for such 
ideological initiatives but it has 
seldom been allowed any expression 
at the top. y і 

‘For what is needed is not merely 
the application of established 
Marxist postulates to Indian condi- 
tions. It is possible that a Marxist 
study of Indian history, traditions, 
social structure, economy, etc., will 
reveal the need -of new. postulates, 
new categories and new laws. Lest 
there be an inhibition in the matter 
of elaborating these new postulates, 
categories and laws, it is necessary 
to call not merely for application but 
for Indianisation of Marxism. 

In other words, since India is very 
different from the West Europe of 
the time of Marx and Engels, from 
Tsarist Russia in which Lenin 
functioned and from China where 
Mao-Tse-tung elaborated his thought 
nothing short of Indianisation is 
likely to make Marxism applicable 
and effective in Indian conditions. 


Collective Job 


The readers of Mainstream wili 
agree, I hope, that it is not for ar 


. individual to state in what manne 


and to what extent Marxism shoulc 
be Indianised. This is the job of a 
collective, nay, of the whole move 
What an individual can dc 
is only to indicate the direction whict 
our study and research should take 

To start with, I think, the Indiar 
Marxists ‘should pinpoint the basi 
differences between India, on thi 
one hand and the 19th century Wes 


1 


Bürope, the Tsarist Russia and the 
Kuomintang China, on the other and 
identify the special. peculiarities of 
Indian society. : 

Some of these peculiarities leap . 
to one's eyes at the first glance. The 
case system, for “instance, which 
even today continues to jnfluence 
the actual practice if not the theory 
of every political . party without - 
exception and which has admittedly 
complicated the class picture -of 
Indian society. | : 

: Then there is that catholicity “of 
Indian's cultural tradition to which 
I referred in the first article. The 
roots of this catholicity can probably 
be traced to the dominant religion 
of -be country, Hinduism, which is 
almost nota religion inasmuch as it 
has no Prophet, no Book and no 
Chirch atid which has room within 
its fold for the theist, atheist and 
agnostic alike. 

The striking parallel between the 
traditional Hindu view ‘that "the 
various réligious sects are only 
different ways of worshipping: the ' 
same God and the common popular 
belief in the pre-independenee era 
that the different political parties, 
whatever their respective ideologies, 
are all serving the people and fighting 
for the freedom of the ‘motherland, 
mav have more than оташа Bene 
ficance. Ў 


Catholic Tradition 


It is a very important peculiarity 
of India that here the political walls 
are never so high that they may not 
be crossed пог are the mutual political 
pre'udices ever so hardened that ` 
thev may not be broken down. 
Partly, this is ündoubtedly due to 
the yet living memory of the national 
movement. But to some extent it is 
also a product of-our catholic tradi- 
tioa. In fact, our pre-independence 
national movement, with room for: 
every ideological trend in the country 
wa; itself a striking tribute to this 
tradition. 

If the Indian Communists, despite 
all the sectarian mistakes they commi- 
tted before and after independence, 
could not at any time be wholly 
isc.ated from the people it is as much 
duc to their dogged work in the 
service of the people as to this 
catholic tradition. If despite ‘all 
the efforts of the reactionary, рго- 
imperialist circles anti-communism 
could never become either a strong 
or a permanent feature of the out- 
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look of-Congressmen, this is also 
partly due to the same factor. ` 
This is a. question of not onlv 
theoretical: but great - practical 
importance, Ап investigation af 
this aspect of the Indian tradıtion 
may"help in enriching the concept 
of the National Democratic Front 


‘and also add a new dimension to 


our Indian picture of socialism. 


The manner in which India’s 
catholic tradition has been reinforced 


-by the influence of he West European 


liberal ‘thought giving a strong 
foundation to` сиг . Contemporary 
parliamentary ‘system also needs to. 
be inyestigated. Within three years 
of freedom the Indian people secured 


` adult suffrage and have already 


registered their will in three remark- 
ably free and fair general elections. 


‘A fairly independent judiciary, 
wide respect for democratic values 
and rights (including the right af 


-Satyagraha), and the’ great interest 


taken by the peopl2 in all democratic 
institutions from the village pancha- 


. yats to Parliament have made India 


almost an exception in the so-called 


_tiers monde. The Indian Commu- 
І nists have not only to adapt their 


"tactics" то this situation but go 
into the very roots of this pheno- 
menon. 

Another very important featurs 
of India is the political role-played by 
urban and rural petty bourgeoisie, 
including the peasantry. In this 
matter the Communists in general 
and the Indian ‘communists in 
particular havé beén guilty of adopt- 
ing a very non-Marxist approach. 
In theory, they have regarded the 
concept of class. as the key to all 
social development. h 
they have used this Marxist tool af 


‘social analysis in a manner as to 
blunt -its effectiveness, inasmuch as 


they have almost forgotten. all classes 
other than the bourgeoisie and the 
working class and tended to identify 
all non-Communist political trends, 
groups and parties. with the bour- 
geolsie:. 


-Intelligentsia 


Instead of dincenbsting the:r 
entire attention on searching for 
contradictions and conflicts inside 
the bourgeoisie as the key to an 
understanding. cf the complex 
political developmsnts in the country, 
it would perhaps have been more 


In practice,’ 


w 


fruitful had the Communists also 
given some thought to the political 
moods, urges and aspirations of. the 
lower middle classes, рашошапу the. 
intelligentsia. ` А 


‘India is essentially a petty bouis? 
geois country. Yet > the - Indian - 
Communists have paid very little :. 
attention to the problem of the- 
political role of the petty bourgeoisie. ' 
They are even lagging behind other ` 
sections of the international Com- 
murist movement which have now 
accepted that in many newly liberated 
countries the . national liberation 
movement, is passing into a socialist 
revolution under the leadership of 
the petty bourgeoisie headed “by 
revolutionary democrats (Ben Bella, - 
Nasser,. Ne Win, etc.) Perhaps itt 
is nécessary to consider anew the 
significance of Gandhi, Nehru, 
Vinoba (as well as the long chain of 
saint-revolutionaries of India) in `` 
this context. 


Quasi-Monopolies | 


India ЕУ with Egypt occu=~ 
pied a special ‘place among the.. 
newly liberated countries. also be- 
cause of the comparatively more 
advanced development of capitalist ` 
relations including the emergence-of_ 
such quesi-monopoly formations as 
the Birlas and the Tatas. The 
Marxists have yet to make a scientific" 
assessment of the implications of this 
phenomenon as well as its limitations .' 
(in Egypt the existence of similar 
quasi-monopoly formations, 'e:g. 


‚Ше Misr Bank group and the Abboud 


Pasha group, could not prevent a 
petty bourgeois revolutionary leader- .. 
ship from nationalising over 80 per 
cent of industry). 


A magazine article does not give 
me scope to say more. -The,reader 
wil have noticed, inweve:, that 
what. I am pleading for is not a’. 
tactical adaptation of éstablished 
postulates buf a thorough re-- 


.examination of these postulates in 


the light of the concrete conditions 
and traditions of our country. What 
is being urged here is a .scientific ` 
stüdy of India's past and present and 
drawing conclusions from that with- - 


.out the fear of upsetting some of 


the established ideas. I call it 
Indianisation.. If someone else -will 
like to call it by any other name, I ` 
have no objection as long as the 
meaning is the same. Я 
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N a rather heroic attempt to 
"Indianise" Marxism, O.P.S. 
-(Mainstream, December . 26, 
1964), has .vulgarised : history, 
and has tried to pass. off 
sweeping -ill-digested obiter dicta as 
gems 
wisdom. . 
O.P.S. in his obsession to “nation- 
alise" Marxism has discovered that the 
“essence of Lenin’s contribution to'the 
development of “Marxism fay in his 
initiative, courage and originality to 
Russify Marxism.” It is good that 
O.P.S.has ventured into this daring 
formulation forty years after the death 
of Lenin; for nothing would have horri- 
fied Lenin more than such: a simpleton 
view of history. The man who had 


‚ the courage and the tenacity to fight. 


the narodnik and thereby break the 
prevailing tradition of Russian revolu- 


. tionary movement апа introduce the 


internationalism of Marxism destroy- 
ing the insularity of Russian working 
class ideology could hardly. have been 
flattered by O-P.S.’s rash compliments 


‘of. having “russified” Marxism. 


In fact, Lenin’s life-long: crusade 


-. was against the -current . Russian 


ideological trends and their idealistic 
Manifestations whether in the domain 
of politics, philosophy, science or 


culture. And unlike Mao -Tse-tung, . 
. Lenin never introduced the cult of the 
‘Thought of Lenin.” In fact, Lenin 


was the most international-minded of 


„all Russian revolutionary leaders, and 


made the maximum use of his years of 
exile to give-an international orienta- 
tion to the entire revolutionary move- 
ment in his own country. ` 

Even after the triumph of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in: 1917, the 


- tradition of open debate even inside 
` the ranks of the revolutionary leader- 


ship, the total absence of any ban on 
the discussion of even issues of strategy 


` aud tactics, the facility extended to 


minority. opinions to publicise their 
own platforms—all these point to 


Lenins bold abjuration of Russian , 


tradition (“the traditions and national 
peculiarities of a semi-Asiatic society” 
as O.P.S. has chosen to put it) and 
introducing the. more democratic 
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of: profound, revolutionary 
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-traditions of European social demo- 
cracy at the time. "What was passed 
off as "Leninism" under Stalin was 
very different indeed from what Lenin 
himself had sought to practise even in 
the trying days of the Revolution in its 
very infancy. : А 


O.P.S. correctly mentions the 
organisation of “‘the party of the new 
type" as “undoubtedly one of Lenin’s 
most significant contributions to the 
development ofthe Marxist method", 
but he goes off mark when. he claims 
this as proof of Lenin’s "russianisa- 
tion" of Marxism. If O.P.S. had 
cared to read his Marx well, he would 
have found that after the fall of the 
Paris Commune, Marx himself pointed 
to the madequacy of the prevailing 
traditions of parliamentary democracy 
—and its concommitant party function- 
ing—in meeting the challenge of 
counter-revolution. Ard Lenin, with 

.his close study of all the past 
„experiences of Marxist revolutionaries, 
felt the need of a party of a new type. 

One more superficial generalisation 
indulged in by O.P.S. is that “the 
party of the new type" which came up 
under the aegis of the Communist 
International "'remained largely in- 
effective" because of structural and 
functional.limitations. Had it been 
so, the German Communist Party 
would not have grown into the mighty 
power that it became in the late 
‘twenties. It would be an absurd 
simplification of history.to ascribe its 
failure to. build a united front against 
Hitler to the character of the party 
itself rather than to the errors in 
strátegy and tactics and inadequacy 
in the appraisal- of. the menace of 
Fascism. 

The fact that the Communists 
almost all over Europe could grow 
into the leádership of the underground 
partisan struggle against Hitler’s 
tyranny -in the forties testifies to the 
strength and effectiveness of -Lenin’s 
“party of the new.type.” O.P.S. has 
quoted the case of the Italian Com- 
munist Party as an example of the 
success of a party for having ‘moved 
away from Lenin's Russian model.” 
Conveniently enough, O.P.S. -hàs 


forgotten that the Italian Communist 
could hold their own through thre 
decades of Mussolini’s terror ant 
emérge as the most powerful politica 
force in the Italian underground mainh 
because of the indisputable fact tha 
they had. built a “party of the nev 
type" under the genius of Togliatti. 
7 7 The need for a new outlook and : 
new approach in Party building on thi 
part of the Communists all over thy 
. World has been imperative today no 
because these parties were modelled o 
Lenin's essentially Russian experience 
-but because Communism has come 
of age, and the world has entered a 
new epoch. . | 

In the period since World War ЇЇ 
when the power of Marxism has bees 
demonstrated in the strength of thi 
socialist world, when the powerfu 
capitalist powers have to reconcil 
themselves to the destruction of thei 
vast colonial empire,  unfetterinj 
hundreds of peoples, when even im 
the classic homes of capitalism, th 
ideas of ‘socialism have percolates 
into unexpectedly new sectors ox 
people—in such an epoch, the Marxism 
as scientists of revolution, discern thu 
possibility of mobilising m'llions upos 
millions of people (even many .outs'd 
the ranks of the working class and zim 
peasantry) and thereby.paralysing tha 
hands of. reactionaries, and thu 
ushering in socialism through peace 
ful means. 

Naturally enough; in this new epoc 
new allies сап -be enlisted for such 
prospect of peaceful transition t 
socialism—revolutionary in contem 
without the waste of violence. Ana 
for the realisation of such a task, tt 
Communists, at least the more fa 
sighted among them, have alread 
begun to experiment with new forna 
‘of organisation, and in the proces 
discarding some of the time-honoure 
concepts of: Party organisation. Se 
it has not been a case of discarding tl 
Russian model and taking to sons 
‘national’ model. It is the case 

' wearing new clothes, adapting ne 
forms, suited to the more favourat» 
climate for the world's advance $a 
' wards socialism. : 

Apart from his lop-sided view 
the history’ of the Communist mox 
ment, O.P.S. has regaled us with sor 
political howlers which no Left-wim 
observer, not to speak of a Marzi 
would make of Indian realities. 

‘For instance, O.P.S. has pontifica 
stated that "'catholicity which | 


been the hallmark of India’s cultural 
tradition.” In a country, where the 
scourge of the caste system has been 
a formidable obstacle to progressive 
ehicking, where untouchability has 
earned the forthright condemnation 
of 3 Gandhi, where communal intole- 
«ance has become one of the major 
worries before political leadership, 
such a sweeping observation sounds 
«ot only trite but positively misleading. 
No doubt there is much that is 
«obs in India’s tradition and culture; 
x here is even a large arena of tolerance. 
But for anybody who thinks in terms 
«of socialism, there is much that is 
-Obscurantist, intolerant and harmful 
wn cur past that has:to be actively 
corrbatted. De 
There is no denying the fact that 
Marxists in our country haveto delve 
deep into our tradition, history and 
cultire. The days of mere propaga- 
ion of the ideas of socialism are over, 
secarse the overwhelming mass of 
he nation accepts socialism as a goal. 
But what the contours and compul- 
полз of socialism are, how much of 
he past can be preserved and how 
nuci has to be discarded—all these 
rec clear thinking and the Marxist 
заѕ co feel the pulse of India's common 
aumanity. Е 
This means that there is an urgent 
weed for the Marxists im India to 
xiertate their work in such a way as 
«ever to forget the mainstream of 
aticaal aspirations. (Incidentally, it 
3 rather strange that O.P.S. who has 
iven a catalogue of Indian Commu- 
ists” sins should have forgotten the 
iggest of it all—their decision to stay 
way from the Quit-India struggle of 
942.. 
Eut this does not mean that 
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X. Chaudhuri 


INCE his death and, parti- 

cularly, on the occasion of his 

75th birthday anniversary, 

people from all walks of life, 
-om almost all parts of the globe 
ave paid moving tributes to 
awaarlal Nehru. 

I do not claim to have read all 
wese countless words of eulogy. 
ut I must humbly confess that 
hat I have gone through—in- 
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Marxism has to be 'Indianised? It 
is one thing to ask -he adherents of an 
ideology to integrate their work with 
the thoughts and aspirations of a 
nation, and another thing to ‘natior- 
alise’ that ideology. It is as absurd 
to talk about ‘Ind anising’ capitalism 
or bourgeois outlook as to ask far 
‘Indianising’ of Marxism. Ths 
adherents of an ideclogy have to attune 
themselves to the fzelings ‘апа aspira- 
tions of the people among whom they 
work, and not give -heir ideology itself 
up to the prevailing currents and 
moods ofanation. Thisis where Mao 
Tse-tung went wrong in siniiying 
Marxism, for thereby ће has been try- 
ing to utilise theideology of Marxism 
for the aggrandisement of the ultra- 
nationalistic aspirations born of the 
dreams of an imperial glory tha: 
Hanism. once happened to be. 

O.P.S. has referred to the 
*inadequacies of certain Marxist 
formulations and categories of sociai 
analysis” inthe changed situation 
of today. Obviously, the formu- 
lations which were meant for a 
particular period cennot hold good 
for the next phase. This has nothing 
to do with these heving any “thick 
(or thin) Russian" or Chinese 
coating. | 

In the new poch of great 
changes the old digits obviously 
cannot remain valid, and hence the 
world-wide struggle among the 
Communists,’ in true scientific 
tradition, against all forms of 
dogmatism. For tkis one need not 
talk of Indianising or Americanising 
or anglicising Marxism. For, Marx 
himself, the scientific mind that he 
was, had enjoined “Doubt every- 
thing!” 


EE B 
Nehru, the Synthetist 


cluding tributes by illustrious figures 
of India and abroad—has left me 
singularly unsatisfied. 

My feeling is taat the real core 
of this luminous gem—the source of 
its perennial glow—has not been 
discovered or, if discovered, has 
not been appraised with the empha- 
518 it deserves. 

From the many encomiums 
showered lavishly оа him one gets 


No scientist will try to apply the. 
formula born out of а set of. 
experiences. Experimentation is the’ 
very source of Marxism, and this is: 
an indispensable characteristic of a 
social scientist and Marxism is the 
revolutionary science of social 
advance, Just as the laws of science 
are universal, so too are the princis 
ples of Marxism. The outlook of a 
Scientist is universal: there is no’ 
question of ‘Indianising’’? Physics, 
Chemistry or Astronomy. And the 
same is true of Marxism. 


It is rather strange that O.P.S. 
should pick up Dange as the target 
of his attack. Apart from ‘the fact 
that he has misquoted Dange for his 
attack on Mao Tse-tung's sinification 
of Marxism (in fact Dange at the 
CPI Congress emphasised the 
importance of Communists imbibing ` 
all that is great and noble in: Indian 
tradition instead of taking over 
lock, stock and barrel, whatever has 
been inherited from the past and 
quoted the example of Mao in 
carrying forward the ambition of . 
Han chauvinism) O.P.S. should not ' 
have missed the point that Dange 
is being attacked by Peking precisely 
because he has taken a patriotic 
stand with regard to the Chinese 
aggression on our border and not 
fallen a victim of an abstract. 
denationalised internationalism as 
some of his predecessors in the ^ 
leadership had become in 1942. In 
O.P.S,'s own words not every dog . 
can be hanged by.giving it a bad 
name. 


D —Nikhil Chakravarity 


the notion that Nehru’s greatness 
is to be traced to the fact that he 
was a product of Western education, 
scientific outlook and dynamism 
tempered by Oriental wisdom, 
spiritualism and tolerance. 

This analysis, however, overlooks 
that almost .all the important 
leaders of modern India, nay Asia, 
had been conditioned by the same 
twin-infliences. But none else 
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‘had shown the promise of becoming 

another Jawaharlal. I lay emphasis 
on the promise because the final | 
achievements are not comparable 
owing to differences in objective 
conditions, 


-Matchless Опе 


Others might have surpassed him 
in many spheres taken separately, 
"but in entirety he was the matchless 
-one. Here one feels tempted to 
draw an analogy from Hindu. 
mythology. Apsaras like Urvasi, 
Menaka, Rambha, etc., had ravish- 
ingly beautiful features; yet Brahma 


. had to create, by collecting a little ` 


‘from each, a Tilottama—the unique, 
to destroy some otherwise indes- 
tructible demons. So was the 
“Jawahar” of India. But, not for 
"destroying - anybody, though, un- 
-doubtedly, for doing away with 
-many evils. . - 

Apart from the benefit of ‘the 
-aforesaid two-fold influence,. Nehru 
-had some additional resource. What 
is this, the basic cause of his 
. uniqueness ? i ` 

Аз a keen student. of history, 
gifted with a large and responsive 


heart and an extremely sensitive mind ` 


he grasped, more than anybody else, 
that the distinctive feature of India’s 
legacy is her capacity to assimilate 
-the most vital and wholesome ele- 
ments of conflicting-forces that con- 
"front her from time to time and 
‘throw up a synthesis that unobtrusi- 
vely makes its own impact. 
` However dominant and superior 
-one of the forces may appear at a 
given moment, it cannot completely 
-eliminate the other unless, of course, 
the latter has already started decay- 
ing. In the correctness of this 
analysis and assessment lies the 
.genius of the observer. These are 
the elementary principles of a 
scientific truth. But these need to 
‘be emphasised and re-emphasised. 
When Nehru appeared on the 
socio-political scene of India the 
-essentiality and inevitability of a 
Synthesis .between the contributions 
-of both the hemispheres had already 


‘been ‘established and accepted. In . 


this regard, he had little scope of 
perfotming anything novel .or 
‘original except furthering the pro- 
‘cess more effectively. 

But how -could the potential 
-colossus be satisfied with so litile? 
Or, how. could destiny deny him, 
-What was undeniable? E 
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At such a stage when Nehru was 
groping for a new path, for evolving 
a new Style of hissown, a fi:ld of 
subtle conflict. came into his view. 
Two, giants that lifted India's statur- 
from the depths of centuries-old 
oblivion to the Himalayan heights 
were then striding the scene. They 
were, Tagore and Gandhi. 


Even though Gandhiji has said “1 


started with a. disposition to detect 
a conflict between ‚ Gurudev 
and myself but ended with’ the 
glorious discovery that there was 


None” and Tagore has reciprocated ` 


the same sentiments in no 
less an eloquent manner, the 
fact remains that there were vital 
points of. differences between them. 
The differences might have merged 
into the one and the indivisible at 
the summit. But at the lower levels 
there was a disharmony. 

Gandhiji was concerned more 
with saintliness, austérity and utility. 
Above all, he was a man of action 
to whom the demands of the 
immediate and of national emanci- 
pation from alien rule were 
supreme. · : 

Ail this, no’ doubt, was impor- 
tant to Tagore too. But һе was 
in the main a votary of beauty. He 
was -more a man of vision, sure 
about’ the essentiality of adjusting 
the immediate with an eye to the 
more important future, of bringing 
nationalism in tune with the more 
momentous internationalism. 

One cannot but wonder whetiei 
the Bharat —Bhagyavidhata- (the 
destiny of India) was merrily playing 
a naughty game by engaging the 
Gurudev in building up Yatra 


` Vishwa Bhavatyeka Needaram (where 
. the world becomes one nest) while 


allowing the Mahatma to throw 
the mighty challenge of non-coope- 
ration. 

: The problem was essentially one 
of according priority and of the style. 


. New Role 


This problem offered Nehru. a 
new-role to play: to strike a balance, 
to upliold and.enrich the heritage 
of both and theréby to further carry 
forward the legacy of India. Ido 
not say that he did it, entirely, in a 
conscious and calculated jmanner or 


that thé emergence of the historical . 
' phenomenon, that Jawaharlal Nehru 
1s, was as’ simple and developed in 


as straight a line as that. 


"Nor do I hold that а mechanical 
blending of Gandhi-ite realism and 
Tagorean idealism—whatever these 
two terms may mean to the lovers 
of jargon—was Nehru’s forte. Not 
only that. Even a mere intellectual 
awareness that Tagore and Gandhi 
embodied between them the quintes- 
sence of India’s ‘past as well as, 
broadly speaking, the -future, could 
not have made a Jawaharlal. 


Creative Artist 


Such an awareness, alone might 
have made ‘а temporarily successful 
juggler but not. the artist that 
Jawaharlal was, an artist whose 
creative contributions had their own 
distinctive hallmarks and were a 
positive advance from, what was 
left by the two giants. 


For reaching that height of 
success and achieving that degree 
of creative excellence, the intellectual 
awareness must combine with an 
emotional transformation to bring 
abouta new, unified and integrated 
whole. 


Tagore and Gandhi, the two 


' finest flowers of humanity, happily 


combined, with or without their 
knowing, to pour out what was best 
in each and that out-pouring, 


through the chemical process in ` tbe« 


laboratory of history conducted andi 
controlled by Nehru, the scientist 
and, afterwards, remodelled am 
retouched by Nehru, the artist, ha~ 
come to be recognised as Jawaharlal’, 
own unique greatness—that has 
earned him the encomiums referre 
to in the beginning. 

` If in fighting or winning over am 
opponent he was the disciple o- 
Gandhi, Tagore was his guide im 
chalking out the next.phase o» 
action, that is, of co-operation ane 
construction. Let me emphasise 
once-again: it was not a mechanicas 
operation. 

I need not repeat how unhesitat 
ingly Nehru acknowledged his debs 
to Tagore and Gandhi. But, one poir 
is worth mentioning: during the 
post-independence period he tendec 
more and more, to follow the Guru 
dev, though his veneration for tlm 
Mahatma never diminished. Th 
was inevitable because of th 
reasons already discussed in assess 
ing the two elders.- | 

All this should.. пої, howeve 
mean that Nehru had no. faults ‹ 
failings. But, that is another story 
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- ousted’ another. 
e revolution involving the masses of 


М. R. Dinesh 


Ed 

AN India achieve socialism. 
without a crash programme of 
agrarian reforms? This is the 
question agitating many à 
thinking mind in India today. 

Many underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America 


' have soil and climatic conditions 


similar to that of India. To that 
extent there has been a remarkable · 
similarity in the problems they have’ 
had to face, especially in the sphere . 
of agrarian reforms. : 60 
Many of these countries have 
solved their problems with a speed . 
and thoroughness that can come 
out of sincerity of ‘efforts alone. 


. The experiences of such countries 


should be of more than academic 
interest to us, for they constitute 


` _yaluable lessons in progress that we 


can ill afford to ignore. , 


New Dimension P 


Walter Lippmann once wrote: 
«What is going on in Cuba .today 
is no mere palace revolution -at the 
top, in which one oligarchy has 
This is a social 


the Cuban people and its aim is not 
„to install a new set of rulers but to 
work out a new social order." 
The Cuban revolution thus 
added a new dimension to world 


_ politics: The progress that Cuba 


has achieved in the short span of 
five years since the revolution 
constitutes a landmark in the 
chequered history of Latin -America 
and holds out valuable lessons for 
those underdeveloped countries 
striving for economic betterment. 
Spellbound by the magnificent - 
landscape of Cuba, that -intrepid 
explorer Christopher Columbus is 
reported to have exclaimed: “Cuba 
is the most beautiful land that 


human eyes have ever seen!" This 


verdict, by no means an exag- 
geration, still holds good today. 

Asit often -happens, beauty 
inspires and provokes . dramas of 
life. The scenic splendour of Cuba, 
by luring foreigners to the country, 
raised the curtain for a- sordid 
drama’ of colonisation that was to 
be enacted here over the centuries. - 
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_ nationalisation 


| | Land Reforms in Cuba 


"The first of the dramatis personae 
were the Spaniards and the last the 
Yankees. 


zn 


Turning Point 


But in 1952 dawned anew era. 


in the life of the Cuban people. 
The -nation stood up, against the 
centuries of exploitation and spoke 
resolutely:- “CUBA. YES, 


—YANKEES NO!" This marked a 


turning point in the history of Latin 


America, and sparked off revolution - 
_ that shook the American continent. 


Actually, the’:Cuban war of 
independence was not that sudden. 
It began about a. century ago with 
the movement known as Grito de 
Yara and passing through many 
vicissitudes culminated. in the 
famous Moncada Barracks attack 
on July 26, 1953 under the inspiring 
leadership of Dr Fidel Castro. This 
finally led on New Year's day in 
1959 to the overthrow of the Batista 
regime and along with it the loosen- 
ing of {һе American strangle-hold 
on Cuba's economy. 

The Grito de Yara was a 
national liberation struggle, but 
bourgeois inspired; the proletariat 
played no role in it. But the 
revolution of 1952-59 was a 
democratic and agrarian and anti- 
imperialist revolution with the direct 
participation of the masses moving 
towards socialism. К 

So the struggle unleashed in 1868 
for national liberation culminated 
in 1959 with the wresting of-real 
political independence and the 
of -the gigantic 
U.S. ` enterprises that monopolised 
the resources of the country. 

Spectacular among Fidel's 


. successful reforms was the Agrarian 
. Reform Law, 1959: 


It was truly 
Cuba's first- and finest battle, a 


battle into which was thrown the: 


body and the soul so challengingly, 
to assure that the soil of Cuba 
belonged to the. Cubans ! It 
required, nay demanded, a complete 
reversal of the existing policies. 

No analysis of the agrarian 
reform will be complete unless one 
takes as a point of departure the 
situation that existed in Cuba 


before the victory of the 1959 
Revolution. ^ - 

' Mark Flores, writing in May 
1961 from New York, commented: 
“Cuban sugar was sweet in many 
ways to capitalists. The Cuban soil 
and climatic conditions produced a 
rich crop at small expense of labour. 
Once ‘planted, sugar can be har- 
vested year after year from the same 
cane. Like mown grass it grows. 
back after cutting; fields will yield 
harvests for twenty years with one 
sowing. i 

“But, even more important from 


‘the point of view of the rieh 


investor, crops do not have to be 
harvested every year. ; The cane can 
be left standing: in years when the 
demand is low or the market is 
poor from the seller’s point of view. 
The cane will be even richer in yield 
the following year, and the labour 
cost of harvesting it no greater. ” 
At the time of the Second World 
War there was a rapid increase of 
production, | consequent upon 
increased U.S. demand for sugar. 


'This necessitated the U.S. autho- 


rities lifting the limits of imports 
from Cuba. Besides, the War 
stepped up the world. market priec 
of sugar. | 


Swollen Supply 


After the War this swollen 
supply exceeded demand, so the 
years prior to the Revolution were 
generally years of restricted harvests 
This reduced the labour cost of the 
owners but the victims were the 
labourers. Mark Flores has pointec 
out that the Cuban laboure: 
«counted оп what he-earned durin; 
the two to four months of work a 
Zafra time to carry his - worl 
through the tiempo muerto, the dea 
time, that was the remainder of th 
year.” . 

It is very significant to note tha 
this agricultural proletariat togethe 
with the industrial-labourers of th 
sugar mills and small peasants whos 
livelihood also depended maint 
on sugar harvests went through fir 
and water to serve the revolutionar 
cause. And Castro unlike th 
national leaders. of. many othe 
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countries did not forget them on the 


morrow of the Revolution. Naturally, - 


therefore, the first fruits of the Revo- 
lution went to.them. ' 

According to available infor- 
mation, before . 1959 there were 
159,000 farms in the country with a 
total of ~676,390 caballerias (a 
caballeria equals 333 acres, U.S. 
-measure), that is, 9,077,086 hectares 
of land. They were divided into: 
47,792 farms” managed by their 
owners; 9342 by administrators; 
46,018 farmed by tenants; 6987 by 
subtenants; 33,064 by sharecroppers; 
13,718 by squatters; and 2,007 
farmed by others, that is 32.4 per cent, 
25.6 per cent,30 per cent, 2.4 per cent, 
6.1 per cent and 2.7 per cent 
respectively of the total area farmed 
by them. A total of 101,824 non- 
landowning farm workers worked 
areas of less than 2 caballerias. 

The 17.5. sugar latifundia was 
one ‘of {һе significant factors 
in Cuban landownership. The Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Cuba 


during the Batista regime confessed 


t “25 per cent of the best land of 
e island are in U.S. hands.” 

Besides, 45 per cent of the land 
belonged to a "handful of Cuban 
families who also sold their produce 
to U.S. companies. The remaining 
30 per cent of the land were either 
uncultivated or cultivated on a minor 
"scale. According to the 1959 census, 
the total area owned by U.S. sugar 
and . fruit companies came to 
1,209,015 hectares of land. 


Serious Problem 

This position posed a serious 
problem. to the пем, regime. It 
ultimately necessitated the linking 
of the anti-imperialist content with 
the agrarian content because it was 
impossible to usher in true agrarian 
reforms without affecting the inter- 
' ests of the U.S. Companies. 

The 1959 Law eliminated lati- 
fundia, owned by both native Cuban 
and by the U.S. companies. Un- 
productive latifundia were restored 
to the State farms. Land titles 
were given to all who worked the 
land without owning it. Machineries 
were setup to aid the smal] and 
middle farmers by granting loans 
on low interests, and fixing adequate 
prices for their produce. The 
National Association of Small 
Farmers composed of 3000 Farmers’ 
Associations, 345 agricultural socie- 
ties (cooperatives) and 587 credit 
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and service cooperatives, was given 
the responsibility of solving their 
problems. 2 

These immediate reforms рег- 
mitted the socialist revolution to 
find 40 per cent of the land where- 
in to introduce socialist forms of 
production, and to make at least 
one hundred thousand farm workers 
owners of the land. Credit and 
cooperative societies were also 
formed and along with it agricultural 

- livestock societies. 

Another problem tie Revolution 
had to face was the nationalisation 
and distribution of the land, and, 
limits -at which land ownership 
would be set. The 1959 Law esta- 
blished the limit to land ownership 
at 30 caballerias (400 hectares) as 
the maximum. 

In 1963, by another Law . called 
the Second Agrarian Reform, the 
limit of land ownership was 
further reduced. According to Dr. 
Fidel Castro, this was the final and 
conclusive reform. The Law provid- 
ed for the nationalisation of all 
rural property of over 67 hectares 
(165 acres) of land. 

The rural bourgeoisie had also 
spread all kinds of rumours trying 
o confuse the small farmers and 
agricultural workers. When this 
ended in failure, it went on to direct 
sabotape of production, obstructing 
the production of food for the 
people: This agrarian reform depri- 
ves the rural bourgeoisie of the econo- 
mic and social influence with which 
they carried out anti-Cuba activities. 

Now under the Second Agrarian 
Reform.Law, 70 per cent ofthe land 
will be in the hands of the State, 
that is 30 per cent more than the 
first reform, to pass on to the 
socialist form of production. 

Dr. Fidel Castro said: ‘The 
bourgeoisie as a class will always be 
anally of imperialism against the 
proletarians and farmers, an enemy 
of socialism, aspiring to become 
wealthy through the exploitation of 
human labour. The rural bourgeoi- 
sie have lasted over four and a half 
years and have done all the damage 
they could. They have a strong 
economic position, they handle great 
quantities of money, they sell their 

-produce to their friends among 
the urban bourgeoisie, they 
sabotage production and do not 
breed their cattle or weed the cane 
fields”. = 


Certain exceptions have beer 
made in the case of those whose 
position has been one of real 
cooperation with the revolution 
and national production, though ar 
immense majority of the land held 
by the bourgeoisie will pass into the 
hands of the Revolution. 


Compensation 


The Law further says that the 
rural bourgeoisie will receive com- 
pensation for the nationalisation of 
their land. If aJandholder subject 
to this Law does not own a home 
in the neighbouring city or town, 
he may continue living on the farm 
that has been expropriated. For 
each 132 hectares of such nation- 
alised land, he will receive compen- 
sation at the rate of fifreen pesos 
(dollars) a month for a period of ten 
years. These sums will constitute 
the total payment for the expropria- 
ted property. Of course these 
benefits will not be accorded to 
the counter-revolutionaries. 

Agriculture in Cuba, after thom 
introduction of the Second Agrarian 
Reform, is divided into two large» 
sectors : State production, and them 
small farmers witb less than fivew 
caballerias. There are 154,703 small 
farmers owning 174,971 caballeriam 
(2348150 hectares) who account fom 
no less than 30 per cent of the tota] 
national production. 

Then came the decentralisatioi 
and regional organisation. This 
necessity, according to the authori 
ties, arose due to centralisation о» 
establishments which at  certcim 
times engendered serious vices anc 
dangers, of which bureauratic cent- 
ralism is the worst. The method o 
issuing directives without takin 
into account the physical cbaract 
eristics of each locality led to th 
commission of grave errors i 
agriculture. So the only remed 
was decentralisation, and regions 
organisation of agriculture. 

A revealing assessment of tha 
Cuban land reforms come 
from a most unexpected source- 
the U.S. -Ambassador to India 
Chester Bowles. He wrote 
“Whether history will record Cuba 
Fidel Castro as an earnest patric 
ora fellow-travelling adventurer, 
anybody’s guess. But one fact 
already clear. His land-reform pra 
gramme...... is indubitably in lim 
with Latin American sentiment." 


BOOK REVIEW 


Agrarian Reforms in India 
Agrarian Reforms in India by /GRIGORY KOTOVSKY: People's 
Publishing House, New Delhi. Pp. 182 Price Rs 12.50 


ESEARCH literature on agra- 

rian reforms in India is rather 
i voluminous. All the same 

significant gaps in analysis and 
interpretation often deter one from 
having a comprehensive picture of 
the state of agrarian relations. It 
is thus gratifying to come across a 
boak like the one under review 
which not only lielps to fill a major 
gap in our’ understanding of the 
complex process of changes at work 
in the agrarain sector in our country, 
but also brings to bear upon the 
subject-a novel view point. 


The author begins his analysis 
from the premise that there are. two 
ways ofsolving the agrarian prob- 
lem, each determined by the interests 
of the different classes of: bourgeois 


society. The first is by the obliteration | 


of landlord property in land in the in- 
‘erests of the whole of the peasantry 
with complete elimination. of the 
andlord classs. The other way is 
эу carrying out bourgeois-landlord 
‘eforms, by means of which semi- 
‘eudal landholding is partially re- 
itricted and then gradually trans- 
ormed into capitalist landholding. 
‘his method necessarily implies 
| strengthening of the stratum of^ 
ich peasants’ and the progressive 
mpoverishment and proletarianiza- 
ion.of the bulk of the peasantry. 


In а masterly survey the author 
lraws a vivid picture of the Indian 
ilage on the eve of the ‘agrarian 
eforms, just before the dawn of 
adependence. He points out how 
hough it was Britain's agrarian 
iolicy to maintain semi-feudal pro- 
üction relations in: the Indian 
ountryside, the rapid transforma- 
ion of the country into an agrarian 
nd raw material appendage of 
iritain stimulated the development 
f commodity-money relations in 
2e Indian village and the growth of 
ommercial agriculture. Concommi- 
ant with the  commercialisation 
f agriculture came the stratification 
f the peasantry according to pro- 
erty owned. A process of “non- 
roletarian impoverishment” began 


2 


to set in. An intensification of 
class struggle in the countryside 
took place and following the end of 
the Second World War a ;power- 
ful peasant movement spread 
throughout the country. ` 


The rapid- development of the 
peasant’s struggle on the one hand 
and the objective , needs of the 
nation's economic development on 
the other influenced- the implemen-. 
tation of agrarian reforms by the 
Indian National :Congress which 
took over power ir 1947. . ^ 


The government was now faced 
with the need fo- . formulating a 
clear cut ;policy on the ‘agrarian 
question, the solution of which was 
becoming increasingly important. 
The appointment of the Agrarian 
-Reforms Committe headed: by Dr. 
J.C. Kumarappa was the first con- 
crete step. in this direction. The 
committee turned in what has been 


‘called “one of the most radical 


documents of the. Indian National 
Congress". Some of the recommen- 


dations of ihe Kumarappa commit- - 


tee were later made the basis Of the 
agrarian programme of the Congress. 


, А study of the basic documents 

of the Congress would show, the 
author says, that it stood not for the 
completé abolition of semi-feudal 
exploitation of the peasantry, but 
only for alienation of part of the 
landlord holdings and that too with 
adequate compensation. "Moreover, 
what the Congress meant by the 
system of intermediaries. was not 
semi-feudal landholdings in general 
but land holdmgs of the zamindari 
type. The zamindaris were the 
mostreactionary part of the land- 
lord class., They were least connect- 
ed with the national bourgeoisie, 
and limiting their holdings was the 
first step in implementing agrarian 
legislation. 


“А, formally legal approach" 
says Kotovsky "is the characteristic 
feature of the azrarian reforms; 
they are aimed not to eliminate the 
"landlord class but on the contrary 


to preserve it". For instance, in the 
zamindari areas not all the land held 
by the zamindars has been. eliminat- 
ed. The category of land known as 
sir still remains the property of the 
zamindars. _ 

Kotovsky analyses evéry signifi- 
cantlegislative and executive mea- 
sure aimed at altering the. pattern 
of; agrarian relations. in India. “A 
major part of the book is devoted 
toa careful and extensively docu- 
‘mented analysis of. various agrarian 
reforms laws, particularly the zamin- 
dari abolition acts and ceiling laws 
introduced during the post-independ- 
encé period. ` О Л ле 

The broad conclusion- ~ that 
emerges from this analysis it that’ 
agrarian reforms.not only failed’ to. 
solve the land problem’ through the 
abolition of landlordism and the 
redistribution of land to the tillers, 
they did not even eliminate the semi- 
feudal exploitation of the peasantry. 
The reason for the failure is to be 
found, according to. Kotovsky, in the 


fact. that the national bourgeoisi 
which holds the reins of о 





: attempts tö solve the agrarian pro.“ 


lem in the bourgeois-landlord WAY Agr: 
This includes reform of the system ®' 
of landownership and cultivation. 
encouragement of different forms of 
agricultural cooperatives and other- 
state-capitalist, measures. 

These legislative and economic 
measures constitute “a single comp- 
lex favouring. the gradual. CEN 
over of India's agriculture to \the 
path of capitalist development": 
One progressive feature Kotovsky 
sees in the reforms is that they have 
considerably curtailed the sphere of 
semi-feudal exploitation of ‘the 
peasantry. Otherwise, what is being - ' 
sought, and what has been achieved 


- so far, is the solution of the agrarian- 


problem in the interests ^of the 
national bourgeoisie at the expense ' 
of the poor peasantry. _ 


Kotovsky approaches a crucial 
problem from a commendable view 
point, in so far as he attempts to ap- 
praise the class nature of India’s agra- . 
rian reforms and study the trends’ in’ 
the changing class structure of rural 
India as.a result of the implementa- 
tion of the reforms. The results of. 
his labours give much. food for fur- 
ther thought and: study on the 
subject. Е 
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After. Durgapur: <: 


| URGAPÜR would call for serious rethinking. about the Indiana 
"National Congress: on the part of ‘all who Have ‘looked up to: it tow 
` provide lead to the country, п, Pas oot AP. 
At Bhubaneswar ‘the Congress ‘committed itself to ‘socialism-in-action 
and'at.this session it was. expected to draw up га clear strategy for usherings 


| ina socialist society. Durgapur belied, these hopes. Even the problems 


erying’ for solution were. dealt with rather lightly. Behind-the resolutions 


` |. there appears a painstaking effort at justifying the Government -rather thana 


“having a self-critical look at the performance.of the past year. 
| There have been failures in all directions. Prices have been rising anc 
foodgrains, scarce. The hoarders and black-marketeers have had a field daw 
but the Government -bas,not so far been able to pick up courage: to tak: 
action against thêm.. -Land refotms have not been implemented but the 
Congress resolutions take-no cognisance of the fact. There are indication: 
pruned. |, | c ee МАЕ 
The implications of this, disappointing: performance are serious ane 
f have so far reposed faith” in Congress as a 
“instrument for building an equalitarian society "will either have to exer 
themselves to bring about changes within it or look for analternative. W 
is clear that as long as those who lack faith in the, Congress ideology o 
_ democratic socialism hold a predominant: place in the organisation im 
{ E They will have to be purged am 
‘the organisation imbued with a sense of dedication to the policies and аіли 
: evolved during the freedom struggle to ensure progress in proper direction 
"This task can be; and has to be, performed by those whe are ‘memben 
But those who are outside. also cannot take satisfaction й 
seeing it pass into the hands of reactionaries. What has happened to it й 
less tlian a year of Nehru’s departure is partly the result of riegative attitud 
_adopted. by other democratic parties committed to socialism. The. effor 
Ё of. those inside would not bear fruit unless they are helped by like-minde 


elements outside. : The battle against reaction in this country has to b 


‘| fought first” in the Congress arena and Durgapur is a renewed : challens 


which the progressive elements сап ignore only at their own ‘peril and at tl 


| cost of the nation’s progress. г. 





X GUILTY MEN OF DURGAPUR 


Ж RETHINKING 


HE Republic Day is ap- 
proaching but the atmosphere 
in the Capital is heavy with the 
gloomy thoughts generated by 


T 


the outcome of the Congress session. 
Congressmen returning from Durga- 
pur exude a sense of guilt at failure 
{с give a sharp edge to the nation’s 
resolve for progress towards the. 


sccialist goal set before it  by.the 
Congress through the various 
resolutions from Karachi to Bhuba- 
neswar. There. prevails an wn- 
ccmfortable feeling that Durgapur 
hes applied the reverse gear although 
few are prepared to concede that the 
battle for forging the Congress into 
аг instrument for ushering in a- 
socialist society is finally lost. The - 
carping critics of the -organisation 
arz, however, emphasising that after 
Nehru’s departure the Congress is 
arxious to give up its socialist 
veneer arid is fast showing up its true 
conservative colour, the decisions 
at Durgapur being the basis for their. 
conclusion. ts 

A large section of New Delhi 
opinion is averse to agreeing with 
{Л 5 hasty judgement on an organisa- 
ticn which is too large and too 
complex to so quickly yield to any 
straight ideological reversal and too 
flabby to take sharp and bold 
decisions in the absence of a tower- 
ing personality like Nehru who could 
command allegiance. Shorn of the 
glory and dynamism of a Nehru, 
the Congress is showing a tendency 
towards caution and prudery which, 
it 15 pointed out here, should not be 
mi understood as stepping backward. 


What has caused concern and 
misgiving.are the modifications in 
the draft resolution on economic 
sitzation presented by Sri G.L. 
Nenda. Тһе self-critical approach 
of the Home Minister has, in' 
the final version, been replaced by a 
sel-justificatory tone. Instead of 
taking cognisance of the shortcom- 
ings in the implementation of 
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ON ECONOMY 


Bhubaneswar Resolution, the Reso- 
lution makes a rather smug assertion 
that “positive steps have been taken 
for translating into a scheme of 
action the ideas, purposes and 
principles which have been 
embodied in the Bhubaneswar 
Resolution.” The reference in the 
original draft to ‘the lags which have 
occurred’ and the importance of 
‘much greater efforts’ ‘to realise a 
higher rate of progress during the 
remaining period of the Third Plan’ 
emphasised therein have disappeared. 


Similarly a significant section 
dealing with the food situation has 
undergone major . changes. The 
paragraph castigating the hoarders 
and unscrupulous traders for having 
brought *hardship to sections of the 
community especially those with 
low incomes and fixed incomes' and 
recommending ‘efficient organisation 
and equitable distribution’ has also 
been omitted. 


It is these changes-and omissions 
that have génerated the impression 
that the conservative wing of the 
High Command carried the palm at 
Durgapur. In these is also seen the 
snub to Smt. Indira Gandhi who 
stated, on the eve of the session, that 
a lobby within the Congress was 
holding up implementation of 
policies adopted at Bhubaneswar. 


Knowledgeable circles, while 
agreeing with this view, point out 
that success in securing basic modi- 
fications in policy pronouncemeat 
should be looked upon more as a 
failure of the progressive section 
than as an achievement of the reaz- 
tionary clique. The basic weakness 
of the Left inside Congress is Jack 
of proper preparation and coordina- 
tion of activity for mobilising the 
total organisational structure :n 
support of radical forward-lookirg 
policies. 

The Right-wing does not need :o 
do all this because they have егеу 


to assert inability to move the wheels: 
of economy faster and the job is done. 
In this connection the _ off-stage 
activities during the Working Commi- 
ttee discussions on Economic Reso- 
lution are cited as instance. It is 
understood that support for the- 
viewpoint put forward by Sri Nanda. 
and Smt. Gandhi was not meagre at 
all; in fact, the opponents-of their 
view, the Patil-Reddy-Ghosh trio, 
afe reported to have found difficult: 
to come into open opposition. 

The task of opposing the draft 
was left to Sri T. T. Krishnamachari 
and Sri C. Subramaniam -who 
considered the critical references. 
too derogatory for the government 
and the operative parts of the 
original draft fbo heavy an under- 
taking to be fulfilled. . 

In between the discussions 
hurried meetings of the Cabinet 
were called in which ministers hold-- 
ing economic portfolios are under- 
stood to have expressed inability to- 
cope with the task of rapid implemen- 
tation of Bhubaneswat programme. 
Thére, they were strongly supported 
by Sri Patil and Sri Reddy, while 
Sri Kamaraj and the Prime.Minister 
preferred silence to actively uphold- 
ing the sense and spirit of the original 
draft. The Resolution, thus, 
foundered on the rock of feasibility 
even though none dared oppose й 
on principle. What finally emerged 
was accepted as a mutually agreed 
strategy to deal with immediate 
probiems. 

The Working Committee dis- 
cussion after the Cabinet's collective 
approval to suggest modifications 
became rather formal because quite 
a few members stopped insisting on. 
the original draft in deference to the 
*superior understanding of senior 
ministers', as one of them put it. 

. Congressmen favouring the view 
that greater efforts should be evoked 
to overcome rather than yielding 
before the somewhat exaggerated 
difficulties of Implementing socialistic. 
policies-have also pointed out the 
lack of adequate information and 
reasoning behind these policies which 
the leaders of the Left are capable of 
providing but fail to do so in their 
anxiety to capture strategic positions 
in the top echelons of the organisa- 
tion. ` 


Basking in the sunshine of 
Nehru’s glory the Left leadership, 
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it is pointed out, ignored this very 
important aspect of struggle for 
progressive — policies. If the 
feasibility is assured, the uncommitt- 
-ed section which constitutes the bulk 
-of Congress organisation can be won 
' over. Such leaders as Sri U.N. 
-Dhebar, for instance, would be 
prepared to strongly support a policy 
that insists on present austerity in 
the interests of future prosperity 
but this approach is never tried and 
the Left finds itself standing in 
splendid. isolation. 

Observers have also noticed a 
-strong individualism in some of the 
Left leaders which at times appears · 
to be identical with opportunism 
thus creating more adversaries than 
adherents. This is considered to be 
.à major cause of division in the 
ranks of progressive Congressmen 
which was, in a large measure, 
responsible for failure to achieve 
.any substantial political gain at 
Durgapur. 

Considered on the whole Durga- 
pur is not seen here an outright victory 
of conservatism. The trio of the 
Syndicate which spearheads this view 
in the Congress has hardly come 
out unscathed. The high-handed- 
ness of Sri Atulya Ghosh and the 
wily machinations of his cohorts have 
been marked by delegates and feeling 
seems to have grown that they must 
becurbed in the interests of the 
Congress and the country. This 
trend, it is felt here, would be a 
serious hurdle in the way of Sri 
Ghosh realising his cherished desire 
to become the Congress President. 
His association with Sri Biju Patnaik 
.and clever pleading and manoeuvring 
on his behalf has created further dent 
in his support although some of the 
party bosses, whose methods are 
same as those of Sri Ghosh and Sri 
Patnaik have veered round to him as 
a champion of strongmen. 

In contrast Smt. Indira Gandhi 
with her bold plain-speaking and re- 
fusal to be brow-beaten has created 
animpression and hope that she 
might take up cudgels in defence of 
the line of development evolved by 
Congress under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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HE speech of the Congress 
President counselling ‘prudence’ 
has made the observers of the 
economic scene to sit up and 


watch its implications particularly in 
view of the fact that the Prime 
Minister, immediately after return- 
ing from Durgapur has called a full 
meeting of the Planning Commission 
o discuss the Fourth Plan. 


Sri Kamaraj, in his address, had 
pointed out that ‘the raising of 
additional resources to the tune of 
3000 crores’ was ‘a commitment 
too heavy for both the Centre and 
the States’. It is feared here that 
the Planning Commission may now 
be asked to consider the possibility 
of pruning the Fourth Plan. The 
fear is further accentuated by a 
widespread view that the possibilities 
of aid from the United States are 
not as bright under Johnson as they 
were under Kennedy. Facing 
difficulty about the foreign ex- 
change component, the Finance 
Minister is understood to Бе reluc- 
tant to undertake a heavy commit- 
‘ment at home. 


This, it is understood, was the 
main argument to get eliminated 
from Sri Nanda's draft resolution 
the paragraph which would have 
committed the Congress -to a high 
rate of growth, insisting that “ме 
should aim at а rate of growth as 
near as possible to seven per cent 
during the Fourth Plan. . Economic 
progress at this rate is essential for 
solving the basic problems for 
all and for securing equality of 
opportunity. This means that larger 
resources must be generated and 
savings mobilised on a much bigger 
scale." 

In the light of this the misappre- 
hension of these observers is not 
without basis. The elimination of 


this assertion is taken to be an indi-- 


cator of reluctance to mop up indi- 
genous resources which can be help- 
ful not only for financing the Plan 
but which can also prove an effec- 
tive anti-inflationary measure. 


It is pointed out that the gap of 
3000 crores would not be difficult to 
fill if New Delhi could pick up 
courage and persuade the States to 
levy agricultural income tax, a step 
which the Congress government can 
afford to take only if it is pre- 
pared to forego the political support 
of the powerful sections of 
peasantry. 


In case the Congress shies from 
this, the expert opinion here is that 


. government 


with the coming into being of 
the agro-industrial complex in the 
country-side the power and influence 
of these sections would further in- 
crease and their stranglehold on the 
may further tighten 
making it difficult for it to take any 
steps in the socialist direction. 

The contemplated scaling down 
ofthe Plan is not criticised merely 
from the stand-point of ideology but 
also from the view-point of future 
economic development. According 
to opinion prevailing here 6.5 per 
cent rate of growth visualised by the 
Planning Commission as a result of 
the 21,500 crores outlay in the 
Fourth Plan is the absolute minimum 
needed if India’s economy has to 
reach take-off stage by 1975. More- 
over, in view of the expected rise 
in population this rate of growth is 
not a matter of choice, for other- 
wise the standard of living in this 
country would not only mark time 
but actually deteriorate. 

Another disconcerting aspect of 
the current rethinking ^ on 
economic policy is the visible 
shift of emphasis from heavy indus- 
try to consumer goods industry. 


- This is apparently being done in 


view of providing the necessities of 
life to the common man at reason- 
able prices. 

But, the question widely asked, is 
how it would be possible to create an 
edifice of small industries and the 
agro-industrial complex without ex- 
panding the heavy industry base. 

The stress on increased produc- 
tion and removal of hindrances in 
its wake is looked upon as a gesture 
to placate private capitalists. In 
view of the latest circular of the 
Prime Minister and also the repeated 
pronouncements of the Finance 
Minister favouring collaboration 
with foreign private capital, the 
apprehension of a spurt in the inflow 
of foreign capital has also grown. 

All these taken together are 
supposed to indicate a basic change 
in economic thinking despite the 
reaffirmation in Durgapur Reso- 
lution of the basic policy and goals 
laid down at Bhubaneswar. 

ш ж * 


HE question of reorpanising the 
Food and Agriculture administ- 


ration has been taken up serious- 
ly with the appointment of a 
committee headed by Sri G.L. Nanda 
to consider a report submitted by 


5 


Sri V, Shankar who is understood to, 
have recommended the merger of the. 
Ministry of Community Develop-. 
ment and .Cooperation with. the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. . 


` This idea was first mooted by.Sri : 


S. K. Patil when he held the Food 
and Agriculture portfolio. but could 
not fructify because it was felt at 
that time that it would become too 
big an empire for one man to efficien- 
tly handle; Sri V. Shankar, known 
to be a pal of Sri Patil seems to have 
continued working. on the idéa and 
has now passed it on to Sri Shastri 
as а panacea for solving thé problems 
of food and ‘agriculture which the 
Prime Minister ıs- keen-to fovercome 
in the shortest possible time. ' ` ^ 
^ Itis understood that Sri Patil'is. 
also keen on coming back to’ this 
Ministry although he would | like it 
first to beexpanded in.the ‘name ‘of 
eliminating duplication: ' £3 
Other people: who have handled , 


ooo 
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. For ап understanding of Nehru’s views on Socialism read’ -> E 


this ` portfolio’ are : reported’ to” be 
opposed .to this, ‘scheme. Sardar 
Swaran- Singh .and Sri. Ajit Prasad 
Jain have not only opposed the plan 
but have favoured a bifurcation even 
of the Food and'Agriculture Ministry 
into two. ‘With the ‘problems of 
food distribution increasing and a big 
back-log in thé. implementation of 
agricultural -reforms and plans, Food 
‘and Agriculture should be separately 
handled. Community Development 
and Panchayati Raj administration 
touch these spheres at many-points 
but-if merged with any of these 
Ministries, they are likely to suffer 
by neglect as Agriculture so far has, 
having been-yoked to the Ministry 
of Food which-jealously demands 
the total attention of a Minister. 
Б 5 í *k5^777 ж. 


URU Golwalkar, - who pro- 
tests too much that “he has 


seems to be chagrined at the 






Сб, 


Nehru on Socialism 


П . 


nothing to, do with - politics; 


refusal of Кіпр. Mahendra ` tox 
address the R. S. S. rally at Nagpur. 
It is quite clear that his .dissatisfac-- 
tion. which he has expressed in ·а.. 
tirade against New Delhi arises from: 
the awkward fact that his political” 


apple-cart is upset and he has been 
exposed before the Nepal King- 


whom he hoped to dupe by his. 
saintly -appearance and fluent speech. 
in chaste Hindi. ECC 
' Irked by the discomfiture, .he has. 
resorted to spreading a rumour that. 
he had secured approval for inviting- 
the King from the highest inthe- 
land. New Delhi-has:taken serious. 
exception to- these mischievous in- 
sinuations and" political circles here- 
feel that he has been able to create- 
this mischievous [impression because: 
some highly placed people‘ here- 
allowed. themselves to be associated 
with him ina seemingly innocuous. 
public function. — i 


—D.R.G; 
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LID OFF CIA SUBVERSION 


Secret Indonesian Report 





On this page is published the facsimile of a con- 
.. fidential report of the Indonesian Government about a 
U.S. intelligence agent, named William Palmer. 


` This gentleman posing as the representative of an 
American film exporting organisation was working in 
Indonesia аз а CIA man. The sensational report published 
herewith gives details o Palmer's multifarious activities, 
to check up which the then chief of the CIA, Allen Dulles 
himself paid a visit to Indonesia. 


The report makes the startling revelation that the 
Asia Foundation used to work under the guidance of this 







CIA agent. The Asia Foundation, it may be noted 
thrown out of Burma and Ceylon as well but fun 
in this country under the respectable alibi of phi 
pic establishment. | PE Po 

Mainstream (October 24, 1964) published а 
about the activities of Palmer in the company of th 
Ambassador to Indonesia, Howard Johns, who 
a key CIA man in that country. 

The facsimile. of the confidential report is 
duced herewith, with a translation оп раве 9.7 — 
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RUSTRATION алй 
appointment’ were writ ‘large 
on the faces of the delegates 
as the sixty-ninth session of the 


Indian National Congress ended at- 


Durgapur. Even while Nehru was 
alive, there were complaints that 
the sessions were more and more 
becoming tarnashas where the masses 
congregated to get a glimpse of their 
leaders and dispersed with'a vague 
feeling that somewhere around the 


corner a brighter future awaited. 


them. 


Whether ‘it was because of the 
absence of Nehru or because of the 


cumulative effect of promises made . 


and repeatedly .-unfulfilled, the 
Durgapur session neither drew the 
same crowds as earlier sessions nor 


inspired in-them even that vague 


hope that had sustained them all 
these years. Indicative of 
mood of the 


did turn up-on the last day of the 
session. . While they went past the 
enclosure where the-session was being 
held they did not care to ‘enter it. 
Evidently the ‘desire even to haye. а 


darshan of the leaders i is now on the, 


wane. 


Three Resolutions 


Before Congressmen, another оп 
Foreign Policy and the third on the 


Economic Situation—constitute the’ 


^palance-sheet of the five days of 


«deliberations at various levels during , 


which nearly forty-five. hours of 
discussions were held. Of the three, 
only the last two are resolutions of 
substance. The first is only a kind 
of exhortation to Congressmen which 
it is understood, was introduced at 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister: 
There is little reason to believe that 
where the exhortations of а Nehru 
Failed to have effect the exhortations 


of lesser men would inspire greater · 


о, 


KO 


dis- ' 


the . 
people. -was the, 
behaviour of the large crowds that - 


"Thi debato on the Foreign 
Policy Resolution, really revolved 
round the singlé question—to bave 
or not to havé'a nuclear bomb. There 
is perhaps more:than meets the eye 


-in the selection of:Sri Morarji Desai 


to propose the resolution. 


was it that nohe-of the members of — 


the “Syndicate”; sponsored the 
Resolution when-it was known that 
there was going to be a vociferous 
demand for a reversal of the Indian 
policy.? Was it because most,af 
them were secretly in sympathy with 
those who were oying amendments?, 


Bomb Debaté 


1 Of those who SS aoa in the 
debate during the Subjects Committee 
discussions an overwhelming majority 
spoke in favour,of going in for a 


` policy of manufacturing or acquiring 


nuclear weapons—if not immediately, 
in stages. 


gesticulated on the ‘stage and made 
some of the most amazing formula- 


. tions such as that an atom bomb 


could be made іп. а bathroom to the 
caréfully argued and well-document- 
ed address of Sri К.С. Pani (the son 


of thé late Gobind Ballabh Pant) the © 


barrage -was terrific. Sri Pant’s 


-  — speech which bore evidence of having 
Thrée озо она 256 7 on Tasks . 


behind. it those who had exper: 
knowledge on the-subject was really 
an extremely able” performance. 
In so far as it-madé not a frontal 
but an attack from the flanks it was 
all the more &ffective. After arguing 
the case for the Bomb he gave the. 
appéarance of jbeing eminently 
reasonable by stating that he was 
not in favour of having the. Bomb 
imniediately, or even that the decision 
should be -taken immediately. Let 


us be prepared so that if: the need - 
.arises and -the political decision has 


to be reluctantly taken by the 
country, we should be able to produce 
it within 18 weeks ог 18 days instead 
of 18 months, he pleaded. 


From the performance. 
.of Sri Bibhuti Misra who theatrically 


Reviewing Dürgapur Congress Session .. 


Sri Lal Bahadür did not. take part- 
in the. discussion but spoke on the- 


subject at the end. -His speech un- . 


fortunately has not resulted iti putting: ` 
an end to the controversy. but. in. 
giving rise to more-questions.. 


-4 


Ominous Signs 


Both on the basis of: the. Resolu-- 
tion proposed by the Working 
Committee and on the basis. of^ 
considerable evidence from other’ 
sources, it can: safely ‘be asserted. 
that there are ominous signs of backs- - 
liding -on the bomb, issue.. The- 
Resolution itself contains a significant: 
omission—there is’ no categorical 
statement that India will not go in for- 
manufacture - of nuclear ' weapons. 


While the positive assertion „that-, 


efforts to utilise nuclear energy for- 
peaceful purposes will be intensified: 
has been- made, the negative, .that- 


‘nuclear bombs "will not be made,* 


has been left out. The latter would. 
not Бе-а meré tautology: After all. 
it is quite possible to do both—to- 


‘make greater use of nuclear energy 


for peaceful purposes and to prepare 
for manufacture of the Bomb. n. | 
fact, unless there is a clear decision . 
to the | Contrary the first can very well. 
be a stepping stone to the second.) | 
That this 15 not mere cavillng- - 
would be clear.if we add to this the-- 
other pieces of evidence that.are- 
there. There is the. testimony- 
provided by the Presidential speech. 
which expresses concern over: the:, 
Chinese nuclear blast and remains. 
silent on the crucial question of what: . 
India should do about it. No~- 
reference to the country’s stand in. 
relation to nuclear energy whether-: 
for peaceful or non-peaceful purposes. 
finds a place in the speech. Under~ 
the circumstances the silence is. 
eloquent. - - B 


To cap it all there is ; the speech. 
of the Prime Minister himself. While- 
reiterating India's stand not to go in 
for the manufacture оѓ nuclear- 
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“weapons, he was careful to add that 
“this was the policy for the present. 
“This clearly implied that the policy 
‘could be revised later. The two 
:main factors which are at present 
itmilitating against India's manu- 
_ facturing nuclear weapons would 
‚ appear to be the economic difficulties 

of the country and the adverse 
^i reaction it would have on the USA 


5.and the USSR who are both against ` 


' .India, or any other country for that 
-matter, acquiring atomic weapons of 
their own. Any change in any of 
thése factors could obviously change 
“India’s stand. in this regard —such 
-apparently is the stand that the 
-Prime Minister has now adopted. . 


-Menon's Speech 


Sri Krishna Menon in his speech 
- at the open session made a powerful 
-attack on the advocates of the bomb. 
-He said that this should be a policy 
` :not only for the present but also for 
“the foreseeable future. Не -asked , 
-the Prime Minister to remove the 
-doubts that had arisen in the minds 
-of some after his (the P.M.’s) pro- . 
"nouncement on the subject. That the 
:.Prime Minister who spoke shortly 
-after this at the open session did not 
"take advantage of this opportunity 
^to set at rest the doubts that Sri 
"Krishna Menon had referred to, 
-cannot but be taken as an indication 
~of the fact that the Prime Minister 
-does not want to commit himself on, 
:the question. . ta 

A further point to be noted is the 
“introduction of the resolution in the- 
-open session by an extremely, junior. 
leader Dr. Pratab-Chunder. Sardar 
-Swaran Singh spoke iñ the-course of 
-the debate but skirted the question 
-of the Bomb. · His speech was a dull 
and lifeless resume of the Govern- 
-ment stand on various questions 
- .ranging from the Indonesia-Malaysia 
issue to South Africa, Rhodesia and. 
-other African countries. 

It was the Resolution on- Eco-- 
:nomic and Social Policy on which 
“the maxium amount of time was 
zspent. The 
_ spent: considerable time over this 

‘Resolution—at one stage referred it 
"to a sub-committee and then debated 
-"the sub-committee draft all over 
-again. Тһе . delay. in finalising 
the draft was the result of 
„а fierce tussle within the Working. 
Committee over Plan-priorities and 
the pace of development in the 
«country. It is the conservatives who 
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Working : . Committee. ` 


seem to have prevailed in the end. 
Sri G.L. Nanda's original draft 
which stressed the need for higher 
rate growth in the Fourth Plan was 
deleted in the final vérsion. In fact 
Sri Kamaraj’s- Presidential Address 
is taken as an open support for those 
who want to scale down the Fourth 
Plan targets. _. | 
. While paying lip service to 
Socialism and thé Bhubaneswar 
Resolution, the Resolution makes a 
mockery of it by asserting that 
“positive steps" have been taken 
during the past year to implement 
the Bhubaneswar directive. If the 
past year which saw the prices of es- 
sential commodities take the greatest 
jump, which saw the greatest possible 


suffering of the people due to anarchy . 


in food distribution is an example of 
the way.the Bhubaneswar Resolution 
is proposed to be implemented, one 
can bid good-bye to all hopes of any 
progress in the direction of socialism. 

—The Resolution shifts the em- 


.pliasis on consumer goods industries 


from heavy industry and from 
industry to agriculture, It white- 
washes the hoarders and profiteers, 


makes no reference to the introduc- 
tion of rationing or of controls. 


Nationalisation of banks which was 
sa much in the air at Bhubaneswar 
and was even conceded in, principle 
has not even-been mentioned as a 
distant possibility. . ING 

. The debate on the Resolution was 
like a cry of anguish from a tortured 
house. Delegate after delegate 


spoke of the failure to implement the. 
Bhubaneswar Resolution, accused - 


the Government of maladministra- 
tion and'corruption: The leaders 
sat unmoved and inflexible. -As' the 
hours wore оп айі the delegates 
got more and more-exhausted the 
ritual moved to its weary conclusion. 
The scores of amendments moved 
were withdrawn, the Resolution was 


. passed unanimously without ‘the 


change of so much as a comma in the 
draft that had/been moved. 
- A feature of the debate was that 


despite the sharpness of the speeches .- 


made by most of the delegates, there 
was no sense of direction in them. 
It. was more an elemental outburst 
rather than the attack of-a well- 
thought-out trend within the party. 
The ‘result was that the attack 
succeeded in achieving ^ nothing 
except letting off- 
steam. 

. This leads on to a ‘consideration 


accumulated . 


of the role of the Left forces within 
the Congress. The present session 
brought out more clearly than ever 
before the completely disorganised 
state in which these forces stand. 
Under the offensive of the Right, 
even the Forum for Socialist Action 
did not meet. Beyond making a 
feeble protest by calling off its 
convention—a protest which the 
Right could construe as а victory 
for themselves—no further action 
was taken. 

The Congress has still a long way 
to go before the formal democracy 
that exists in the organisation takes 
shape in a relationship between 
rank-and-file and leadership, where 
the former can really play a role in 
the making of the party's policies. 
As things are, it is the Working 
Committee that decides and within 
the Working Committee it is the 


‘dominant core— generally referred to 


now as 
prevails. 


Alignments Unchanged 


The future of the Congress will 
thus, it seems, continue to be deter- 
mined by the shape of alignments 
within the Working Committee. 
There has been no radical change 
in the alignments that came into 
béing at thé time of Prime 
Minister Shastri's election last year. 
Sri Patnaik has submitted to the 
Syndicate and extended support to 
it in the hope that this will soften, 
if not avert altogether, the blow that 
awaits him and Sri Biren Mitra. 
Sri Nanda is a lone figure, the object 
of banter and the butt of attacks by 
many leaders. There is little doubt 
that Sri Atulya Ghosh is actively 
intriguing to get him out and until 
that is achieved render him ineffec- 
tive. Smt Indira Gandhi who made 
a courageous and inspiring- speech 
at the closing session of the Congress 
calling for a bold leap to end India’s 
backwardness and for avoiding the 
tendency to join the nuclear race, is 
also evidently not being able to make 
any big contribution to the shaping of 
policies... With the two respected 
leaders, Sri Kamraj and Sri Shastri 
at the head, the” Atulya-Ghosh- 
Sanjiva Reddy-Patil group is 
trying to. forge ahead. It is the 
shadow of these men that darkened 
the Durgapur skies. It is the 
pressures of this group that could be 
seen reflected in the resolutions that 
„emerged. 


the “Syndicate” —which 


п 


P. Misra 


HE Chinese National People's 
Congress, | (the. Chinese 
Parliament), which has 
recently concluded its session, 
was obviously a victory parade for 
Mao  Tse-tung. After years of 
international disarray and external 
disenchantment, China had exploded . 
its first nuclear device. Khrushchov, 
he: bete noir, was no longer the head 
of the Soviet Government; and her 
influence in Asia and Africa was on 
the ascendant. The industria] and 
agricultural production after years 
of stagnation had taken an upward 
turn The Congress, therefore, 
naturally met in an atmosphere of 
resplendent excitement-and ballyhoo. 


However, . before the Congress 
met, observers in- Peking.were busy 
scrutinizing” the list of the 2836 
Deputies attending it. Le Mond's 
correspondent in Peking described thé 
Chinese Parliament, not only as the 
larzest; but also the most familial in 
the world as wives of almost all the 
members of the Chinese Politbureau 
were found to be members of 
Parliament along with their spouses. 
Found Missing : 

However, more important were 
the names missing from the list. 
Gone were. Dalai and : Panchen 
Lamas along with other top dele-, 
gates from Tibet, and in their place 
were included 12 representatives of 
“the erstwhile serfs and slaves 
recently emancipated”. From 
Singkiang, 12 delegates representing 
minority communities were found 
missing and from Manchuria, 10 
out of 29 Manchurian delegates 
dropped out. It is interesting to 
note that most of the delegates 
dropped out represented the minority 
maces bordering on the Soviet 
Union. Missing also was the name 
wf Marshal Peng Teh-Huai, relieved 
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Mao Stays Put 


earlier from Defence Ministe-ship, 
for his alleged pro-Soviet activities. 
However, Chou En-lai’s report, 
issued by Hsinhua is remarkab e for 
its tone of confidence and optimism. 
The report said that China ezperi- 
enced upsurge of industrial and 
agricultural production during 1964. 
of 
natural disaster from 1958 to 1961 
and despite withdrawal of Soviet 
aid”, Communist China maraged 
to readjust jts economy. Chou 
accused Khrushchov of “abruptly 
and perfidiously tearing several 
hundred agreements and zont- 
racts and withdrawing So- 
viet experts working in China 
and cutting the supply of important 
items of equipmen:; thus acding 
greatly to China’s difficulties, but 
declared that China -had not been 
cowed. It has corrected shortzom- 
ings and mistakes in work and 
accomplished the arduous task of 
readjusting the national economy. 


Chou claimed that the emtire 
national economy had taken a turn 
for the better with industrial octput 
15 per cént higher than in 1963. And 
the production of cereals, co-ton, 
tobacco and sugarcane came tc the 
level of 1957 and productior cf 
petrol cement, motor vehicles, 
chemicals and cigarettes marked a 
rise of 20 per cent in relation to the 
last year. Chou En-lai also said 
that the consumer goods were 
relatively in abundant supply in thé 
market and one could see signs of 
prosperity everywhere. “Ргісеѕ 
have remained stable, revenue and 
expenditure were in balance and 
confidence in the currency was 
greater and there has been consider- 
able expansion of foreign trade". 


Self-Reliance 
The Chinese Premier stressed 


+ 


that great achievements scored dur- 
ing the last few’ years had been the 
result of the resolute policy of self- 
reliance, specially after the let-down 
by the Soviet Union and as a result 
an army of first-rate- scientists and. 
engineers was ever growing. - 


He proudly declared that China 
had produced its atomic bomb; 
largely on its own initiative and 
even the foreign atomic scientists · 
had to admit that it had surpassed 
those- initially conducted” by the 
United States, Britain and France. - 


Turning to 1965, Chou En-lai 
said both revenue and expenditure 
were likely to be 10 per cent higher. 
The Draft Plan for 1965 provided. 
for an increase of about five per cent, 
in total value of agricultural out- 
put as compared with 1964. s 


Revisionist Trends 


The Report also revealed that 
the period following the -Hundred 
Flowers" and Great Leap Forward 
witnessed a massive spurt of . 
revisionist trends, which were ruth- 
lessly suppressed. Chou En-lai 
confessed that China experienced a. 
great internal opposition, after the 
failure of the Leap Forward Policy 
and the rise of revisionism, advo- 
cating abandonment of fight against. 
imperialism and assistance to revolu- * 
tionary struggles of other countries. 
was a serious problem and conse-. 
quently the Party had to launch a : 
counter-attack in September, 1962- 
against such’ reactionary manifesta- 
tion. He paid homage to Mao Tse- 
tung “for guarding against under- 
estimating the peril of restoration 
of capitalism." Obviously, it is in 
this context that nearly 295 dele- 
gates, about one-fourth of the 
previous Congress, were. dropped 
from the present Congress. 


MAINSTREAM. 


_ Chinese 


The feport on foreign relations, 
not only ensured continuity but 
rather stepping up of her aggressive 
policy, both in external and ideo- 


.logical fields and against the back- 


ground of her expanding economy, 
the world should expect greater 
provocations їп the 
under-developed areas. Chou En-lai 
in his report emphasised that Asia, 
Africa and South America were the 
nerve-centres of the revolution and 
pointed to the growing contradic- 


. tions in the imperialist camp, whose 


latest symptom was the Franco-U.S. 
conflict. He also predicted an 
imminent economic crisis in America. 
China’s unwillingness to withdraw 
seven posts from Ladakh as a pre- 
condition to negotiations laid down 
by the Colombo proposals is a sign 
of her growing truculence, and her 
blanket support to Soekarno on 
Indonesia’s withdrawal from the 
U.N. is significant in this context. 
Though no direct attack was 
made on the Soviet Union for its 
alleged revisionism, Saifudin, Presi- 
dent of the Autonomous Region of 
Singkiang, warned Congress against 
subversion and sabotage from across 
the border area. He was obviously 
hinting at the Soviet Union. Liu 
Ling-yi, the President of the 


: Federation of Chinese Workers also 


made an indirect dig at Russia, while 
emphasising that- China did not 
envisage. any reconciliation with 
imperialism or limitation of her aid 


. to the oppressed peoples of the 


world. 


The -Congress thus marked a 
great triumph, for Mao’s policies. 
He strutted about the platform asa 
demi-god, wrapped round with the. 
charisma of personality cult. Thus, 
China's self-reliant economy, the 
prospects of successful harvest and the 
creation of a parallel international, 
communist movement will naturally 
embolden her to take greater 
aggressive postures in the world. - 


Mass Campaign . 


But, Mao is virtually obsessed 
with’ fears of another revisionist 
revolt in China and to guard against 
its revival, the Chinese Communist 
Party has launched a rigid mass 
campaign and education of socialist 
class strüggle with a view to creating 
millions of revolutionaries after the 
image of Mao. 

However, the Old Guard of the 
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Chinese Communist Party is aging 


fast. Its average age is 65 and, 
observers of the Chinese scene even 
expected that some younger blood 
might be brought into the highest 
echelons of the Party during this 


^Congress. It was widely rumoured 


in Peking on the eve of the Congress 
that Mao would step down to the 
honorary Chairmanship of the Party 
and Chou En-Jai who has been carry- 
ing the enormous burden and 
responsibility of the Premiership 
since 1949 and lately looked very 
tired might be elevated to the 
ceremonial post of the Presidentship 
of the State. 


But to everybody's dismay not 
even the slightest change in the top 
leadership has been allowed. lt 
appears that the Chinese leadership 


-is still reluctant to entrust powers or 


positions to the younger cadre, who 
aré essentially technocrats. The 


rank of the devout Maoists, who'. 


were participants in the historic Long 
March is thinning fast. On the other 
hand, recent experience of even 
the smallest relaxation has produced 
strong revisionist forces in the 
Chinese society, which have with 
great difficulties been suppressed. 
Today Mao is suffering from the 
hallucination of the restoration of 
capitalism in China through the 
back-door of revisionism and às 
some of the recent theoretical pro- 
nouncements have put it, he would 





not mind fighting a ceaseless strugel 
even for several centuries to foresta 
such an eventuality. But for th: 
younger technocrats of the Chines 
Revolution, such an endless crusad: 
holds very barren and dreary pros 
pects indeed. 


Realism Initiated 


It is well known that the Chines: 
people have lately suffered a grex 
deal on account of the disastrou 
consequences of “Great Leap For 
ward Movement”, which has to b 
abandoned and a more realisti 
policy initiated. The economi 
difficulties that China experiences 
were not only the outcome o 
successive natural calamities a 
claimed by Chou En-lai, but wer 
also partly result of the failure o 
her bizzare Communes. 


The proceedings .of the Congres 
indicate that with the abandonmen 
of adventurism China's economi 
progress is assured in the near future 
unless she is engulfed into adventuris 
operations across her. frontiers 
However, it is evident that onc 
China's international personality i 
recognized and her foreign polic 
placed on an even keel, her whit 
hysteria of world revolutien-may b 
a thing of the past. It is large! 
now up to the diplomacy of th 
Western Powers to help the evolutioi 
of such a prospect. 


An authoritative ‘inside’ account of the growth of Chinese 
` chauvinism 
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especially as an aftermath of 

the two World Wars, there 

has been an enormous increase 
public functions following the 
wth of the idea of the modern 
"al service state and the techno- 
ical advances in all spheres of 
nan activity. 


The modern state has come to 
brace all aspects of peoples' activi- 
and to this process there seems to 
no end. This trend hàs.led to the. 
ployment in government of 
ious kinds of experts who bring 


bear their special knowledge ànd, 
ining upon рибе, administration. Е 


ibited Use 2 
In India, as it is, the use of the 
ert has been in a rather inhibited 
rt. Heis considered an outsider 
‚ is traditionally referred to in a 
temptuous manner. This attitude 
continued in spite of the heavy 


1ands made on our administration 7 


account of planned economic 
elopment. 


Though it has been realized that 


administrative system .we have : 


erited is completely inadequate. 
fulfill the tasks that society has 
for itself, no coordinated and 
certed attempt has been made for 
ical administrative reforms. 

The country in its initial years of 
»pendence was pre-occupied with 
stitutional reforms and administ- 
ve problems were not looked into 
otail, Whatever little difficulties 
: arose were solved in a piece-meal 


^ : 
es 


URING the last ‘half-century ` 


‘has been too.slow. 


* Җа, 


‚ Though we can boast of reforms 
which. have covered: a vast segment 
of administrative matters, there has 
been a general feeling that the reforms 
have been too narrow and the pace 
In whatever te- 
fórms that, have- been undertaken, 
two deficiencies stand out. 


There is no single"institution i in 


‘the Government that keeps itself 


occupied solely with: the question of 
reforms. This work is diviced 
among a cell in the Planning Commi- 

ssion, the Committee on Plan P-o- 
jects,- the special , Reorganization 
Unit, the Central O ‘and M Division 


and ‘the Secretaries Committee on ` 


Administration. DM DE 


` Thòugh some work" has been 
done by these organizations, a 
perspective for the purposes of over- 


all planning seems to be lacking. . 


There is no integration of approach 
and the whole attempt is at perfecting 
the. inherited system and organiza- 
tion, i 


- What is more significant is that 
experts in the science of public 


administration or management do- 


not find a prominent place in thsse 


organisations. They are manned by 


civil servants who: cannof have the 
detachment of an outside observer 
nor the perspective of a future 
administrative planner. The result 
is tinkering with the administra-ive 
Machinery and not reform. м 


Expertise Needed 


What is really needed is expertise 
in.the science of administration itself. 


. We need experts in public administ- 


ration to tackle the various kinds 


e 


‘discipline ?" . Professor . 
says “Public administration ` cannot - 


Expertise in Public Administration 


of robin that the government. {- 


in our country faces today. But it 
is only lately that Governments have 
started recognizing experts in the 


field. Public ‘administration was 
never considered to be а social . 
science. i : 
Undefinable 


Many social scientists have ‘raised 
the question. “Is ‘there a field of 
public administration ? In"the aca- 
demician’s glossary is there such a 
Mosher 


demark- any sub-continent as its. 
exclusive province. Tn fact it would 
appear that any definition of this 


field would be so encompassing as ` 


to wall forth wrath ot-ridiċule of 
others or so limiting as to stultify its. 
own disciples. Perhaps it is prt 
that'it cannot be defined". 


It is further argued Hab aiv. one 
who. has made a. governmental: 
decision or observed one being made 
саһ judge for himself that - public 
administration is not a science. Yet 
public administration as an. art 
draws upon the knowledge of science . 
and strengthens the quality of its. 
performance through .reference ‘to 
and utilization of knowledge obtained. 


- through science both SOCIAL und 


natural. : 


The expert in administration has 
certain spécific. roles to play: (1) to 
view the organization as the most 


effective structure to achieve the- 


given objectives and (2) given the 
organization, ‘to find the best method. 
of work: These two general specifi-. 
cations, of course, include such 
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enquiries and studies for the improve- 
ment of budgeting, accounting or 
personnel administration. 


This brings. an academician to 
two very important areas of research ` 
and help to the Government. One 

‚ 18 concerned with the complex 
processes of the Government. There 
he can bring to:bear his impartial 
attitude and can bring data to light 
which is useful to the practitioner. _ 


What is important is to reveal the 
whole process of decision making 
within the government and bring 


into focus such factors which are _- 


important vin understanding the 
organization and management. This 
can only happen if there is a great 
deal-of mutual confidence between 
- the theoretician and the practitioner. 


Detrimental Results |, 


In the U.S. such a climate exists 
and 'therefore the interchange . of 
ideas and information is'of great 
* mutual help. : In India, however, the 
administration -has greater inhibi- 
tions in revealing the intricate work- 
ing of the Government and letting 
an administrative scientist peep into 
its dusty files. This results in hidden 
facts and data detrimental to both 
the official and researcher. 


In India, the expert in public 
administration has been made use of 
far more often, as a member of a 
committee of investigation:- It is 
difficult to judge the extent of the 
role of such an expert.in a committee 
which otherwise consists of a hete- 
rogenous group engaged in investigat- 
ing intricate social and administra- 
tive problems. 


Too much reliance is. still placed 
in official investigations on the 
evidence of so-called heavily commit- 
ted interests whose testimony is 
mainly concerned with grinding their 
own axes. | 


The assumption that the truth will 
emerge from the interplay of sectional 
interests before a body of laymen 
is untenable. Independent investi- 

' gation by disinterested and profession- 
ally qualified people using modern 
techniques would be usually more 
successful. i 


It would: be pertinent to point 
out here that in the U.S. theoreticians 
and teachers of public administration 
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‘forms into our 


are employed as consultants by the 


‘Government on a regular contract 
. basis, ‘They do not become part of 


the administrative hierarchy and are 
used by the administrators as they 
would use engineering or legal consul- 
tants. This feature is worth con- 
sideration in our administration 
where the need to overhaul the ad- 
ministrative machinery and stream- 
line itfor plan implementation is of 
the utmost urgency. 


Achilles’ Heel/ 


We cannot merely deploy piece- 
meal methods to infuse radical re- 
_ administration. 
Implementation of plan programmes 
has been really the Achilles: heel and 
therefore it should receive the highest 
priority. d : 


What is required is the appoint- 
ment of a high-powered Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission to look 
into the entire problem of reforms. 
It should take upon itself the res- 
ponsibility of not merely improving 
the existing system but of suggesting 


radical changes from our inherited 


pattern of colonial administration. 


The members should not only be 
those experienced in Governmental 
administration but should come from 
outside too, and experts in the 
various fields of management, who 
can view the individual problems in 
a specialized way.. The Commission 
would then ‘be able to ensure, 
a ‘perspective which otherwise 
the individual experts might lack. 
This will involve research and -is 
bound to take tire but it will ensure 
an integrated approach with a 
perspective. | г 


Ttis also essential that the Govern- 
ment should increasingly rely on 
research carried on by professional 
institutions for ` fulfilling their 
demands of facts, guidelines and an 
understanding of how other practi- 
tioners have- met specific problems. 


“The Government must place 
greater reliance on expert advice 
now institutionalized in various 
Institutes of Management, Public 
Administration or Productivity 
Councils .or Universities. Ad- 
ministrative reforms are a national 
problem and let the whole range of 
researchers and practioners that the 
nation can provide join in the task ! 
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Dexion Steel . Planks —— 


A modern construction materiali 
has now been introduced intc 
India by the makers of DEXIONs 
the -world’s first and top-selling 
Slotted Angles called DEXION 


‘OPEN STEEL PLANKS (DOSP)- 


This material is in use throughoum 
the world for flooring and decking- 


including grating and mezzanine 


cat-walks, ramps, heavy dutw 
shelving, excess equipment, walk 
ways, trolleys, fire-escapes, anw 
many other purposes in industria 
commercial, military and othew 
establishments. 

Formed from steel, DOS# 
is 6 inches wide and available in twa 
lengths—4°5 feet and 6 feet. Th« 
scientifically engineered design ow 
DOSP has, thus, tremendous advan 
tages over conventional materials 

DOSP is strong and safe witi 
57 per cent of its area open to lighs 
and air, which forming increases it 
strength and provides —pleasam 
work conditions. Кои 

DOSP is easy to fix to ап 
tube: 


strüctural steel or timber. It i 


`- easy to cut, has long life, and i 
.etch-primed and stove-enamelle 
‘for indoor use or galvanised fo 

` outdoor 


application. DOSP i 
as versatile as DEXION Slotte 


| Angles. 


In this country, where skille 
labour is scarce, a DOSP structur 
can be quickly constructed wit 
even unskilled labour, quick 
dismantled and put to another usa 
again and again. DOSP create 


much more additional space tha 


conventional · materials—in fas 


` DOSP allows full use to be mad 


of literally every inch of space. 

DOSP should prove to be 
boon to the modern, forward-looh 
ing enterpreneurs in India, as 
has in over 100 countries througl 
out the world. 

DOSP is the only prefabricate 
flooring material of its kind readil 
available in. India through 
nationwide . distribution  networ) 

DOSP is. manufactured | 
India by .Killick Slotted Angh 
Ltd., and marketed by  Killic 
Nixon & Co., Ltd. who offer techn 
cal advisory service on request. 
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: бна Meat at BE ilm F estival x ut 
an" REVIEW OF ‘FIRST FOUR DAYS a 5 “у RM FS E d : 


HE first four “days, of ‘the Third 
International. Film' Festival 
have yielded : a good. harvest. 
' They: represent «a: “break . of |. 

Tollywood monopoly” that deniés' 
1e people of this ‘country the 
pportunity-of making even the most - 
asual acquaintance ‘with . films. 
‘om other countries: dure 


.It was significant that Smt: Indira. 


jandhi who.was responsible for or--. 


F * * - . - 1 2 


meni of. “buildings and louis; faa the” 
.Piazza scehe could be from' a De 
. Chirico painting. Some of. the. 
crowd scenes; building up: àn. almost - 
hysterical excitement, were followed ` 
by the. most ‘dramatic anti-climax. . 
Cinematically these were perhaps the 
шз most powerful s scenes. 


Play of Protest | 


revoked and, in ‘the ia’ ans popen 
court is called to try. him. : 

"Before this, "there arë- some 
ео Ы: ‘scenes of. the mounting... 
tension, the gradual alienation’ of 
Miller from the rest of the community, ds 
of how their revulsion : -against . 


2% accepting what: is. patently. “blood * е 
money is” broken’: dowi; by . the- S's 
ac employment of the. most "powerful: 


"selling techniques?” of - modern sU 


anising this Festival, herself - voiced The Visit i isa bat erat play of? р 
ле complaint in no. equivocal: terms protest, ‚ denouncing ч “cant, hypocrisy | пеше: puy nomps к zd 
tthe inauguration of theztwo-week and compromise with evil. - Karla y “Pe z 7 

T2 т, 


rogramme., If: other - precedents ` 
re any indication -of the shape of 
ings to come I am inclined ..to 
ope that there would.be'a change 
wards a -more enlightened policy . 
t the selectiofi of films for exhibition- 
tthis кй Йб GT 

trong: Meat" at 


Qd т А 


- returns to. her native little town of 


Guellen from where she chad been 
thrown out twenty years ago, seven- 
feén and pregnant, because the тап. 
"whose child, she was carrying arrang- 
.ed for false witnesses to. declare that 
she had-been'intimate-with them: "aS. 
> Well, thatit was'impossible to deter- 
"mide the father .and. that she was 


- The ‘scene of. a ‘gigantic. "fleet" of 
trucks- carrying huge - quantities зЁ». 
merchandise ` “suddetily’ - "descending : 

~ upon the little town is’ ‘marvellous for .. 
. effect.: Equally ' powerful- іѕ ; the:- 
tension deliberately . built” Ap by:- 
= аппошісіпр that: Madame’s. .pet . 
leopard is lóose and al[-the.reliable. . 


es L.* уг - habitually - promiscuous ` and> ‘4° . citizens are given -añm5 to organise -~ 
: We have had ströng meat s só'far : profligaté., А thé hunt; What, is ‘shown. ån, these ` 
th Frederick-Durenmatt and Igmar: ^^ Pave Я 3 4 
gm. Se lan illionáiréss Mme.. Scenes ^ is iot. ‘Something: in the . 


ergman -léading. with" à. humane - 


"ајда and, the’ neo-realist British - 
try: Saturday Night. and Sunday 
forning following close at hese: 
was not able to see Elia: Kazan’s 
merica; America, but that “film 
һар ‘Will Soon: get â- commercial - 
lease in this country, 


. Ones only complaint against. ihe. 
isit - directed- by ‘and’ ‘based’ on. 


Zachanasky, she: retürhs to- seek. 
justice and avenge the: wrong done 
„to het, -aid all Guellen -who had”. 
earlier. - banished: “the innocent girl 
welcomes her. with, open: arms for the’ 
charity expected from her, 


- She „offers: two- “mion one 
“to the town council айа the other to 
.bé divided equally. among the in-. 


urenmatt's play of the same name. - habitants of this little independent 


as that it was-a-great play too 


werfully cast in thé die of the stage ` 


id had perhaps. Боса - -insufficiéntly 
insformed fof ‘the requirements ‘of 
е film media. The-film ‘began most . 
‘ectively "by' creating an. almost ' 
afkaish atmosphere of mysterious ` 
pectation. The.. strange | arrange 


Jn 


`~ D ud 


‘township, on condition that justice 
is'done to her, and her-former lover ' 
and accuser Miller- is sentenced to 
, death.- In spite of, the: initial réaction’. 
-of‘revulsion the bait begins to work 
and soon, a: májority- in the town 


council tufns -dgainst "him. -The `, 


Jaw. abolishing capital punishment is 


M 


: People and Life. 


context.-.of ‘this < Story ‘Only;2, but: 
> Durenmatt’s `сотпіепїагу `”: ‘upon. 
modern society and its techiniques of СГ, 
persuasion and corruption of the: ^x 

population. AN NUES 


Then we git ^ а: gines of the”: 
people. . 
does not find it impossible to accept ~ 
the. grave injustices - of. this corrupt 
life but is horrified’ when; universally:- 
respected values are challenged: “At * 
the trial the members of the jury, опе” .- 
after the. dther;: give their verdict. - E 
against Miller, and the one: màn `- > 
whose character so far.had remained... 
the most ùnsullied: hesitates for- a ` 


E "MAINSTREAM 


There is the professor who: у> 


" twenty-year 
first year student at the Higher Film - 
School—made his first film shot 


brief moment nd Ten says, - 


killed and instead: condemns him to. 
live amidst this community Where he 
has been exposed and not one of 


^. whose members had opposed е. 
- sentence. й 


Has Durenmatt E tóo. 
gloomy a view of life ? I dó not 
think so. lm fact, while compromise 


with evil is. the chief target of his 


attack throughout Коре, love and 


' compassion are the’ values. that this 


powerful play asserts. 
“Winter ene 


Bergman’s ` Winter 
perhaps not among his best though 
it has all the qualities of his usual 
competence. and intellectual query. 
If the film does not.end on а ringing 
note of faith and hope it is because 
Bergman has deliberately chosen to 
depict mankind’s gropings, in the 
twilight darkness of our age in which 
traditional God has become silent 
and no new set of beliefs has biyen 
shápe'to a new faith. 


‘Andrej Wajda’s, The Innocent 


, Sorceress from Poland 18 perhaps the 


most humane film fully conveying 
the contemporary spirit. In a way 


. it takes up all the problems : of 


anxiety, alienation, loneliness and 
the search of our. generation for the 
meaning of life. 
Polish cinema's response.to the 
"new wave" in the West. But 
whereas the French "new wave” 


T took thirteen years for the 
graduate of the Krakow Fine ` 


_Arts.Academy, Andrzej Wajda 
. to reach ће. top, among the 
world’s film creaiors. I 1951 the 
old , artist —then a 
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s ii А 
what difference. can one vote make?” А 
. After the trial is over and the accused 
15 about to Бе taken away for execu- ^ 
tion; Karla doesn't want him.to be. 


-excellent jazz). 


Light is 


One may call it the - 


5 


ibis ‘Have all émpliásised the. anti 
establishéd ® values; 
nihilistic.’ attifude "of "thé young, 
leadifig ón to inevitable’ tragedy, 


Poland's. Wajda takes ай irrmensely' 


kindly. look at the young géneration: 


His attitude 18. ‘sympathetic ; ‘and free’ 


from the ‘Jéast tràce of prudishness 
or moralising. 


' We meet a-young doctor attached 


` to a sports stadium-who also plays: 


the trumpet and is the leader of a 
jazz: group (and we hear some really 
"Не is one of the 
younger set and the pace and patteri 
of their life is-in no way very different 
from that in-Paris or London. The 
quest to be different, not to take 


_anything for granted, not to be found 


being a square, at the same time 
sensitive and thinking fellows, finds 
a true representation. Wajda has 
been able to evolve a mode ‘of 


depiction quite adequate for convey- 


ing the feel and impress of the fast 
and sophisticated life. 


Our hero picks up a gir] or 


rather the girl-picks him up after 


he, has once taken her 
away from her companion for the 
sake of another friend. .She chooses 


> to miss the last train and they decide ` 


to spend the night making “intelligent 
conversation.” They try to list what 


: all they could “do” or talk about and 
“they soon discover that they are like 


actors in a play and their speeches 
and actions are determined by the 
lines the “author” has already 


written down for them, the author - 


being. the contemporary age. . 
In the morning .а5 he wakes up: 
he-doesn't find- the girl, rushes out to 


$ 


And rzej Wajda 


Poland’s Ace Director d 


about the beautiful folk ceramics. ^ 


Today at 38, film critics place 
Wajdà among " Jgmar 
Akiro Kurusawi ‘and Michaelangelo 
Antonini. He has been awarded 
the American Selznick prize for 
eminent direction, the Gold Medal 
at a Moscow festival and the Silver 


anti-roniantic; x 


‘Palm at Cannes, besides 


. Bergman,. 


Ра 


т: fof ier around im the Т 
tlie station! only to be disappointec 
aud is thoroughly surprised to fin 
‘her -waiting in ‘his: room: when hy 
retuins dejected.’ 

"She had gone ouE for a walk anc 
to maké up Her mind about him 
Even now- they are too proud anc 
unsure.to admit what they ‘feel fo: 
each „other. He is. drowsy witt 
fatigue. and falls off to sleep and sh: 
gets up, is or ‘the landing of th 
staircase dbout to-leave when shi 
pauses and, then turns ‘back. 


Historical Pieces 


The Hawks from, Rumania anc 
Janosik from Czechoslovakia arı 
both historical pieces in wide-visior 
technicolour about people who ma 
be described as “primitive rebels’ 
against the feudal power. Th: 
fatter particularly is very competen 
and gives some idea of the bitte 
struggle that lies behind the end o 
feudalism and the achievement o 
democracy in Europe. . 

Talking of feudalism I mus 
mention. The Seven Samurai b: 
Kuraséwa from Japan which to m 
knowledge gives the most perfec 
picture'of the feudal state апа witl 
tremendous artistry recreates the en 
tire milieu. The superiority of the ar 
of Kurasewa to those of the othe 
two films lies in the fact that wherea 
Kurasewa is able to show a perio 
in terms of the mental horizon of th 
people of that epoch itself, in th 
others it is still looking upon : 
period of history from the view poin 
of the present society and the glos 
„that we would like to put upon som 
events of the past. - 


! 


lesse 
awards and recognition of mer 


at festivals in Europe and elsewhen 


Thé conception of a “Polis 
.School of the film" is connecte 


-with the names of Wajda, Munt 


Kawalerowicz and Has. In sketcl 
‘ing Wajda’s .portrait one сапт 


1 


nit the intellectualist current 
hich gave birth to this eminent 
‘eator. This current has been 
‘pressed by an artistic analysis of 
е cause of the misfortunes which 


afell the Polish nation. during World: 


Таг Il. Andrzej Wajda was the 
rst Polish film director to treat this 
»nfounded question. 


Wajda ‘comes from a military 
wnily. He spent his childhood 
t a garrison. He probably would 
ave remained a painter, ‘had it not 


een for his interest in the rapidly · 


eveloping State Higher School at 
dz. Before his graduation film 
‘eramics from Ilza 
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he assisted . 


a 


director Aleksander Ford with the . 


film Five, from n Street, the 
prize winner Venice 1948. 
He .directed -his p oh independent 
feature film Generations in 1955.. It^ 
takes up as its theme the-doings of a 
group of young members of Poland's 
resistance movement in their indo- 
mitable struggle with the Hitlerite 
occupationists. One: of the most 
prominent Polish àctors of the young 
generation, — Tadeusz Lomnitski, 
the. splendid creator of the role of 


Artur Uj at the Warsaw. Contempo- . 


rary Theatre, made his debut iri this 
film. This initiated Wajda's cycle 
of historical films, Though the pro- 
gress of his work .does not follow 
historical _ chronology nor is the 
artistic weight and importance of. 
the films even. 


The most famous films, the one 
that brought Wajda world, fame and 
many awards, is‘ Kanal, according 
to the scenario of Jerzy Strawinski, 
a film of the draniatic and tragic fates 
of the soldiers of the’ Warsaw upris- 
ing. Ashes and Diamonds based on 


_ the ‘novel by Jerzy Andrzejewski, 
` deals with the conflicts in Poland 


n 


. power. 


immediately after the war and the 
advent of thè democratic. Left to 


EJ 


To the above ust be added 
Flying Column, baséd on the novel 
by Wojciech Zukrowaki. Its theme 
is the defeat of a squadron of Polish 
cavalry during the 1939 campaign 
charging German-tanks. Then there 


+ is Samson an adaptation of the novel . 


of Kazimiers Brandya, which tells 
of the life and fate of a young Jew 
in Nazi occupied Warsaw. 


. Ns noted by the critics, these five 
films constitute an almost historical 
sketch of recent Polish history, but 
only.3 of them were distinguished as 
excellent. Flying Column was .criti- 
cised as lacking psychological truth 
and Samson for OE 


ж 


г On QU ме. 


More or less incidental to his 
historical epics is- Wajda’s film the 
"Innocent : -Sorcerers. This. 
attempt as a psychological insight into 


‘the youth of the atdmic age... Wajda’s 
‘contribution . to ^ ‘the international 


film Teenage Love:also brought him 
asuccess,.and.'all the mofeso since 
the actor introduced by: -Wajda, 


is an: 
.the 


Zbigniew Cybulski the 
Maciek in Ashes and Diamonds - 
played i init. Theattempt to produce 
in Yugoslavia the film Lady Macbeth. 
on a County Scale, based on a novel 


by Leskow, was a public disappoint- 


ment and a directorial failure. Since 
1961 Wajda has been quietly UE 
afid selecting scenarios, 


Gigantic Intention i ES 


In 1964 the public became aware 


-of the 38-year old director’s gigantic 


intention. - Wajda is working on a 
film Ashes according to the historical 
novel of Stefan Zeromski—a Polish 
writer, who came close to the socialist 
current. 


of two young Polish noblemen who 
tie their fate to Napoleon's imponat 
ambitions. 


They see in it the road to Poland’s 


liberation from the yoke of the three 


annexers: Prussia, - Austria, and 
Russia. The locale is Poland, Italy 
arid Spain, where a Polish squadron 
of Uhlans of .Napoleon’s Guards 


'storm 12 batteries of Spanish artillery 


in the Samossiera gorge which threat- 
ened Napoleon's road to Madrid. 
One of the bloodiest pages*of the 
novel is the description of the Sara- | 
gossa slaughter in which the two" 
young Poles participate ee Шш ir 
idealism. : 


On the bakod of this io 
through the film idiom i in a four hour 
panoramic colour sequence- Andrzej 
Wajda wants to have his say again 
in the passionate discussion of the 
conflicts of the ‘epoch: responsibility 
and morality, the posture of 
heroism and romanticism. 


“I hope", he said at the first press 
conference after he decided to make 
the film, “that I shall succeed to 
make a film with a universal accent, 


‘understandable not, only to Poles. 


For Poland’s destiny i in the epoch of 


Napoleon was closely . linked to Ње : 


fate of Europe." 


-These sentences contain a deep 
inner meaning. As attested by all 

thirteen years of his creation, 
‘Wajda is a director of contemporary 
. films. And though -Ashes | will 
_be acted on a 19th century canvas, 
“Wajda will speak of.. cand to present 
day Europe. 
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famous- 


This prose epic written in’ 
. the early 20th century, is the tragedy . 
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HERE ‘have. been ` rather. 
` frenzied attempts, of ate, at 


‚ evolving some kind of theory 
‚ .or other to prove that the 


` capitalist system ‘is no. longer what 


it used to be. These "theories", 
have different labels, but the content 
is the same. They are all aimed at 
creating the myth of a new, **people's 
capitalism,” allegedly. free from. the 
evils inherent in capitalism. 

The three main component parts 
of the theory of people's capitalism" 
are: "participation in ownership of. 
capital", “democratic. public control 
of economy", and "the levelling of 
incomes". v. ES чл, 

. Capitalism is disappearing, say 
its apologists, as **millions of common 
people obtain a share of. capital.” 
The magazine ‘United States News 
and World . Report for: instance, 
proclaims “The typical American 
now has a considerable and growing 
share in ‘the dividends of major 
corporations.”. . MEC 
^' Nominally any shareholder is 
owner of a sliare of the capital. In 
reality, however, a small.shareholder. 
has no control over. the real capital 
of the concern. The actual masters 
of a company ate always a very 
small group of big capitalists regard- ` 


. less of the number of shareholders.’ 


The Shareholders 


Bourgeois economists assert that 
Shares are more arid more evenly 
distributed among the population. 
This, however, is- far from true. 
Eighty per cent of the 15,000 million 
shares now in circulation in the USA. 
is held by 1.6 per cent of adult 
population. 
of shareholders are people with 
‘annual incomes- of $8,600 or more. 

Who, are these shareholders- ? 
‘It appears that 32 per cent of all 
‘shares belong to factory owners, 
while another 36 per cent are owned 
by company ‘managers: In other 
words, those who have actual 
control of the economy and who 
exploit labour own 68 per cent of 
all shares. Dealers dispose of 25 
per cent of shares. People engaged 
in manual work have only 3 рег 
cent of’shares, and farmers have 1.4 
percent. a oe 
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Besides, the majority . 


Myth. of “People’s Capi 


- Despite the strenuous efforts.on 
the. part of the apologists of the 
capitalist system to prove the contrary 
no significant group. of “joint-stock 
capital owners" can: be found to 
exist among factory hands, . white. 
collar workers, or farmers unless, 
of course, a-worker who has one or 
-two shares ‚сап be considered . a. 
“stockholder.” . А 


Control—In Whose Interests À 
A favourite theme of. Western 


propaganda is the, “democratic 
public control of economy.” The 


.conclusion sought to be'.drawn is” 


that in capitalist society everybody 
is the master.” , — - SEE 

Does the capitalist state exercise 
any interference in the economy ? 
No doubt, it does. The question, 
however, is—in whose interests is it 
done ? .In.point of fact the state- 
controlled enterprises supply private- 
ly:owned--capitalist monopolies with 
cheap coal and electric · power and 
offer theni preferential tariffs in 
railway transportation, etc. "Ihe 
money. expended -by the state on 
armaments pours into the big mono- . 
poly safes,. bringing them. ' fabulous 
profits. . 7 


Finally, the whole system of ^ 


government. control and regulation 
within the country is. operated in 


- the interests of ‘the monopolies, The 


system of quotas, licences, and other 


-measures regulating foreign trade, 


as well as the inter-state monopoly 
associations like the ^ .Common 
Market and similar organisations 
set up by ‘capitalist governments, 
pursue the same interests. . 
. In practice the  . "democratic 
public control of economy” is 
nothing but a system of measures 
instituted for the benefit of the 
monopolies-and to the .detriment of 
the workers. А NAM 
Among the myths invented 
by bourgeois propaganda about 
* people's capitalism", the myth of 
“income levelling” is: the most 
brazen of all. f : 
The following;data give a clear 
enough picture of how incomes are 
“levelled” in reality. In. 1910, in 
the USA, the wealthiest people in - 
the ‘country—0.3 per cent of the 


te x 


D 6-а ÉL 
talis" . 
population—got 56.4 per cent of th’ 
total personal income. „Fifty yearsm 
later their share incteased to 57.4 per 
cent. Meanwhile the poorest in- 
come bracket—20 per cent of the» 
population—were `the recipients of 
3.4 per cent of the total personal 
income in 1910 and of 1.1 per cent ina 
1960; . 727 * 
' Bourgeois ideologists would 
have us believe that, contrary tos 
Marx’s teachings, no polarisation ой 
wealth and poverty takes place ins 
capitalist society. The facts are, 
however, that the petty-bourgeoi:- 
strata of town and country-side arc 
wearing off. à 

: .The small or medium-income 
farmer or the tenant is unable tow 
withstand competition from the 
monopoly capital which has put 
farming under its domination andl 
transformed it by means of-heavy 
investment into a -*factory-type" 
economy. , . i 


Mythical “New Middle Class” 
Apologists of- the . bourgeoisic 


. claim that a new middle class ha: 


emerged, which they counterpoise 
to the working class.: What is this 
new “middle class"? | According: tc 
bourgeois economists, it is composec 
of engineers and other technica 
workers together with office workers 
Their proportion has indeed increas 
ed. Sixty or seventy years ago 
salaried workers made up 7-8 pe 
cent of the gainfully employe 
population in the principal capitalis. 
countries, while at -present the: 
constitute 20-30 or more per cent 

But do specialists, technicians 
office workers, etc. form a separat 
class as itis claimed? They certainl: 
до ‘пої. With the exception of : 
part -of specialists at the top whe 
merge with the monopoly circle 
and, like them, have a hard i 
exploiting the workers, the bulk o 
the engineers and technicians employ 
ed in industry are themselves victim 
of capitalist exploitation. 

So much for the myth of “‘people’ 
Capitalism." Instead of the promise: 
paradise, we see the same capitalis 
system, torn apart by class contradic 
tions and inimical to the- commo 


people. 
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Indianising Marxism 


AM writing thisasan answer to 
the article Should. Marxism Бе 
Iudianised .? by О. Р. S. 
(Mainstream, December 26, 
64.) : 


The question “Should Marxism 
ye Indianised" is- itself wrong. It 
Б just like raising the question 
“Should sociology be Indianised ?” 
Any social science provides the 
4ecessary tools and it is up to the 
user to make the best use of these 
ols, and in course of use improve 
"hem. Marxism is a science of 
ociety and It is for us to apply its 
methods to the Indian situation and 
in course of its application enrich 
warxism with our own cognitions 
pf the variance and exceptions to 
Ks general laws. ` Marxism is not a 
weed. ing belonging to any particular 
wart of the globe which we want to 
apt to our society. It is the 
“istcrical necessity of the growth of 
apiialism, which nourishes in its 
womb the working class and its 
leo'ogy, Marxism. 


There may be errors in the appli- 
mticn of Marxism to the specific 
wuditions of different societies. But 
ne wbo thinks in terms of baptizing 
in every society with the name of 
ny Nation-State betrays bis lack of 
«derstanding of Marxism. Marxism 
. not an ideology confined to a single 
miion, it is the' ideology. of the 
<olctariat of the world. It is the 
aternational outlook of the prole- 
апа! This argument explodes 
ne plea for “Indianisation.” 


Now let us examine the peculiari- 
ies of the Indian condition and find 
ays of applying Marxism to India. 
“e can agree on one point that 
айтеп civilization is ancient. Though 

Mitically never completely unified 
itil British times, it had all along 
dynamic unity of culture. 


In India and China the colonialists 
me as merchants whereas in África 
“ey came as conqucrors and slave 
aders. It was possible for them 

deal with Africans by sheer force. 
it even that only for a time. 

dian civilization at that time was 


far Superior to that of the colonialists. 


They could plunder and take the 
booty from India. But they could 
not subjugate the people. They had 


_to be diplomatic in exploiting them. 


China had to fight an invading 
Japanese army with its own national 


“army, as the European colonialists 
-abandoned it to the mercy of the 


invaders. Thus it had to build up 
an army of liberation to fight for 
freedom, which was later used: by 
the CPC. , 

In India we had no such advan-. 
tage though Subash Chandra Bose 
hoped to liberate India by its own 
liberation army which was raised on 
foreign soil. It failed in its objective 
due to its incorrect international 
alliance and lack of any similar co- 
ordinated action inside India. ` 


We have to bear in mind the 
changed conditions of the Indian 
economy. We have today an ex- 
panding industrial sector. “The 
percentage of literacy has greatly 
improved. The Constitution guaran- 
tees Fundamental Rights. Further, 
the world situation has changed in 
favour of the socialistic forces. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
possible to achieve socialism by 
constitutional methods. 

Now the- CPI has formulated 
the constitutional way to the 
establishment of a National Demo- 
cratic Government to achieve 
socialism. The next step for the 
Party would be to chart out an 
alternative plan for the development 
of our economy. Further, Qur 
Constitution needs many amend- 
ments to plug the loopholes anc 
hold in leash exploiters. 


The CPI has resolved to work 
within the ambit of the presenz 
Constitution. This is an importanz 
point of departure for the Party. 
The programme of the CPI 
makes it clear that the Indian way 
to socialism is going to be entirely 
different from that-of the Russian or 
Chinese or of other countries which 
have treaded the path to socialism. 

The CPI has to contest in the 


elections. So it is necessary for it 
to formulate its plan and make the 
people familiar with it. Though the 
Congress preaches socialism it does 
not practice it. If the CPI fails to 
chart out its own method of bringing 
socialism and compare it' with the 
Congress programme and practice, 
and educate the masses about the 
correctness of its own method,. the 
Congress will succeed for some 


more time in making the ‘people - 


believe that it stands for socialism. 
Even the Bombay Congress of 


the CPI has not gone into the above ^ 
However severe the blow” 


details. 
of the split may be, the CPI has this 
task ahead of it, and there cannot be 
any excuse for neglecting it. 
Recently the CPI has given an 
all-India outlook to the strikes 
based on economic problems of price 
increase, food scarcity etc. In the 
given historical condition there can 
be only one correct method 
and it is for the CPI to clearly 
visualise that method and.adopt it. 
Along with these all-India actions 


the masses should be given a' 


Picture of the socialism which bas“ 
to be brought about by democratic 
and constitutional .methods. The 
so-called “Democratic Socialism” of 
the ruling party should be exposed of 
its true nature. 


Now is the time for the CPI to • 


pass over to political demonstrations. 
on all-India basis, with a concrete- 
rogramme for socialism and, 
national democracy. Much good’ 
would be done. by giving up the 
practice of drafting Election Mani- 
festoes while following the same pro- 
gramme, on which the Party acts at 
other times. Conversely, the Pro- 
gramme adopted now should be 
comprehensive enough to-form a 
basis for the Election Manifesto. 


EC —C. Periyasamy 
CORRECTION 


In Sri Nikhil Chakravartty’s. 
Communication on Page 16, third 
column, line one ( Mainstream 
January 9, 1965) please read: “No 
scientist will try to apply the for- 
mula born out of a set of ex- 
periences to a new set of 
experiences." : 


—Editor 
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BOOKRE VIEW 


Raconteur, No Historian — — 
M.N. Roy's Memoirs : Sponsored by The Indian 
-Renaissance Institute, Dehra Dun. Allied Publishers: 


Pages 


Shaw, has one advantage over 

suicide. In suicide you take 

it out of yourself, in reviewing 
you take it out of other people. In 
reviewing M.N. Roy’s Memoirs, we 
need not take it out of either Roy 
or his idolatrous enthusiasts or 
epilogists: this reviewing need not be 
a chopping block, for truth to tell 
there is not much in these memoirs 
or in the epilogue that rounds them 
off, of any vital substance or signi- 
ficance. 


That it should be so is a pity, 
for the events touched on in the 
book were of momentous impor- 
tance. What we have here is a 
mere peripheral playing about them. 
There is a great deal in the Memoirs 
which is described at elaborate but 
jejune length, which is largely 
irrelevant, inessential even excres- 
centia. And yet the Memoirs make 
intensely interesting reading, at 
times even instructive. The consi- 
derable gifts, apart from others, of 
Roy as a raconteur are in full play 
here. There is much else that 


* contributes to the human interest of 


the narrative, and itis to the ‘great 
credit of Roy that his memoirs 


-engross our attention throughout. 


‚ Our interest in them never рай. 


These memoirs cover a period 
of about seven years of Roy's early 
life. They begin from the point 
‘where in 1915 he left India ona 
wild-goose quest of German arms 
to buttress the revolutionary 
movement at home for India’s 
indepéndence,. and end with’ his 
appeal to the Ahmedabad Session 
of the Congress held in 1921. But 
Roy looks backward as well as 


forward ‘in time in order to place . 


the period in some perspective. 


His arms-mission proved floppy 
but in the meanwhile, he established 
rapport with late Lajpat Rai in 
America where he landed in 1916. 
At one of the meetings the venerable 
Indian exile was. asked: How did 
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_the nationalists propose to end the 


poverty of the Indian masses ? 


- Lalaji stalled a bit replying “Oh! 


let us first be masters of our house". 
The irrepressible questioner persisted, 
“What difference would it make td 
the Indian masses if- they were 
exploited by native capitalists instead 
of foreign imperialists?” Obviously 
rattled, Lalaji livid with rage 
retorted, *It does make a difference 
whether one is kicked by his brother 
or a foreign robber”. 


The answer quieted the 
questioner, but jogged Roy’s 
brains as indeed it should ours even 
at this remove of time, and started 
a process of intellectual gestation 
which eventually culminated in his 
embracing Marxism. It cut 
the cable that moored his mind to 
the nationalist: anchor and made 
him think of the world as a whole, a 
world wherein economic and social 
forces played with such disastrous 
results and of which India was but 
perhaps  this- 
orientation of his mind disenabled 
him later to appreciate the Indian 


revolutionaries stationed in Berlin, 


whose indifferent even hostile 
behaviour towards him non-plussed 
and nettled him so much. They 
had simply not outgrown their 
nationalist outlook. 


With America joining the War 
in defence of its financial interests in 
Епгоре, Roy was arrested. But he 
jumped the bail and fled to Mexico 
in 1917. - The political situation 
there proved congenial to his 
revolutionary background and his 
recent intellectual reorientation. He 
took active interest in high level 
policies, in the  confabs and 
congresses of the local socialist party 
which, under his inspiration, was 
into the first 
Communist party outside Russia, 
the cradle of Bolshevik Revolution. 


He even organised the first 
socialist regional international, but 
he became painfully aware that with 


^ 


Marxist, 


the powerful USA. as à neighboum 
constantly bullying and browbeatingd 
its small neighbouring states, the 
only realistic policy for them is 


‘skilfully to adjust and maintain əs 


measure of independence. 


The chapters on México—almost 
his “Second home"—are the best 
portion of the book. Thew 
revolutionary task-work put ir 
Mexico took him to Moscow, the 
new capital of “the Holy Land”. 
Lenin had sent a special emissary tom 
fetch him thither. When the ‘‘High- 
priest of Bolshevism” first saw him, 
he exclaimed with a banter “Yous 
are so young! I expected a grey- 
bearded wise man from the East". 


Here Roy jostled with the 
Russian and the continentali 
Communist leaders, big as well at 
small and participated in the 
deliberations of the Bolsheviks as 
well as the Second and Third 
Congresses of the Communist Inter: 
national. He was even elected-tc 
the Presidium of one of them. He 
was tipped for the Soviet ambassador 
ship in Kabul, the Bolshevik: 
recognising no national barriers, bu 
the Afghanistan Government fearing 
British wrath did not concur. The 
latter also stymied Roy's efforts tc 
establish a military base оп tht 
Indian borders to help launch a: 
armed struggle for India's deliverance 


"from the British rule. 


Roy had the unique experience 
of consolidating the ^ Russia: 
Revolution in the South of Russi 
as а member-incharge of the Turk 
bureau of the Communist Inter 
national. He set up at Tashkent ғ: 
school to train, militarily as well a: 
politically, some Indians, straggler 
from the Khilafat batch proceedin, 
to Turkey, and with them a 
members founded the Communis 
Party of India abroad. 


Later when the school wa 
wound up at thé instance of Lor 
Curzon, then the British Ministe 
for Foreign Affairs, the youn; 
converts were admitted to thi 
Communist University for the East 
named after Stalin, for. furthe 
training. The University was Roy’ 


brain child. Why should, we b 
skimped of „information in th 
Memoirs about these - усип 


revolutionaries, some of whom late 
sponsored the leftist movement i: 
India, is a minor mystery to me. 
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Roy describes the Communist 
‘nternational Congresses in great 
detail; but ‘the actual ‘ deliberations 
here meet with short Shrift at his 
iands. However, some ‘of the 
lelegates assembled are sketched in 
ine pen-portraits with their human 
ide depicted with great sympathy, 
varmth and understanding. It is 
hese portraits of men and women in 
Ш their multi-faceted charm which 
onstitute the human interest of the 
larrative and make of the memoirs a 
sreat human document. 

Trotsky however, gets a raw deal. 
"ejorative references to him abound. 
‘An unmitigated opportunist” “vain 
nd arrogant” “unsociable” “proud” 
‘afraid to take wine in social gather- 
ngs out of fear of the dictum: In 
rino veritas"—these are’ at odds with 
ther people's assessment of the 
пап. Roy never tells us what 
7rotsky thought of him. May be 
he latter considered him a bit of a 
'arvenu, ` intellectually speaking. 
jui, while recognising his talents, 
toy records how he differed with 
üm as regards the post-war role of 
british Imperialism. Trotsky accept- 
d Roy’s view wondering why it had 
ot occurred to him in the first in- 
tance. 

Shaw once said of him that 
1ough he was ‘middle-aged in years, 
e was patriarchal in^ wisdom. Roy 
eed not have sought to create ‚а 
imilar impression about himself. 

Roy disagreed with Lenin on the 
de -of the nationalist movement in 
1e colonial countries, especially in 
idia. Lenin ‘regarded them as 
objectively revolutionary”: - But 
oy believed that “the bourgeoisie 
ven in the most advanced countries 


ke India, as a class was not econo-. 


‘ically and culturally differentiated 
‘om the feudal social order : there- 
ore the nationalist movement was 
leologically reactionary in the 
ense that the triumph would not 
ecessarily mean а  bgurgeois 
emocratic revolution". 

About Gandhi whom Lenin 
‘garded as “objectively revolution- 
ry liké the great heretics of medieval 
urope" Roy held, *Such an estima- 
on of Gandhi was precluded by 
is religious and social ideas which 
re positively reactionary". Errors 
nplicit in this appraisal of the role 
f Gandhi, though there is a good 
zal of truth in it, account for Roy's 
ter failure to make any worthwhile 
npact on the course of the, Indian 


2 = 


~ epilogue thus : 


National Congress which he later on 
joined after his break with the 
Communists who now to his great 
dismay characterised him as a 


“renegade” but from which-he' was ' 


expelled because of his active Support ' 
forthe British during the Second. 
World War. ` 


Roy’s astonishing failure. tO 
create even a left wing in the Con- 
gressis explained in V. B. Karnik's 
*They (meaning the 
Left wingers in the Congress) wanted 
him to stand aloft on the Olympian 
heights of impractical theories and 
romantic dreams. They wanted him 
to keep aloof from the actual work 
of mobilising and organising the 
fadical .forces....Comrade Roy, 
however, had his own, ideas and 
preferred. not to play the role allotted 
to him by' these who were àfraid of 
being outshone", Mere pettishness. 
It merely demonstrates the hagiola- 


` trous disciple’s proverbial inabitity 


to understand his master fully. 
"Ihe ‘course that. Roy advocated 


would have split the national move- 
ment without leading: to any .worth- 
while-results. . WithoutGaridhi-from 
whose “reactionary” influence he 
wanted to wean away the *'so-called 
left-wingers", théy would have mere- 
ly doomed themselves to sheer politi- 
cal impotence, a mistake that cost the 
‚ then Communist Party dearly, and 
: from whose debilitating consequences 
they are only but now emerging. 
Little ‘wonder that even. men like 
Jawaharlal Nehru .and Subhash 
cee Bose, refused to toe, this 
ine : 


` The Memoirs are, however asl 
have said ‘in the beginning, full ofa 
good deal of trivial matter. It is a 
pity Roy did not write a full ‘length 
autobiography which if properly set 
about would not have exceeded vety 
appreciably the present length of the 
memoirs. The: price, too, is a little 
on the high side. Printing errors of 
which there are quite a Iw. are 
certainly inexcusable. - - 


Ram Lall Tuai 


Durgapur Whimper . 


AICC. Economic 


Review Dur, Yap 


Congress Special Number Pp 164 Rs2 


. HE Durgapur session of the 

Congress has just concluded, 

not with the usual bang, but 
"with a piteous whimper. 

If the frustrated and the confused 

turn to the official organ of the Party 


.for light they are in for some more 
disappointment. 


For the journal 
under review is even more vague and 
non-committal in this respect than 
the occasion it.seeks to comme- 
morate. E 

` In a message io the special 
number the Congress President 
claims that the journal has been 
“authoritatively interpreting the 
economic trends and where needed, 
giving a direction to them.” 

An imposing array of VIP contri- 
butors seldom gives any publication 
an abiding value, unless the coniri- 
butions themselves are really worth 
while. In the journal under review 
the article by S.K. Patil on Indian 
Railways, C.R. Pattabiraman’s 
contribution on the AIR and Manu- 
bhai Shah’s article on exports seldom 


rise above the mediocre standard of 


the usual publicity handouts of zhe 
concerned Ministries. - 


Й 


‘of Population Control" 


Selective reading would, however, 
pay good dividends. Prof. M.S.» 
Thacker’s article on “Development 
of Natural Resources,” 
Rau’s article on Pigou’s welfare 
economics, N. Seethapathi’s contri- 
bution on “Employment in an 
Underdeveloped Economy", and 
S.P. Nair's essay on “The Dynamics 
are worth 
reading. So also are the two 
equally good articles on the Fourth 
Plan by Sib Sankar Das Pal and 
Haritirath Singh. 

Another interesting contribution 
is on the privileges of ex-rulers by— 
of all persons—Atulya Ghosh. The 
article brings out in bold relief how 
the privileges and concessions the 
ex-rulers enjoy make a mockery of 
democracy: Will the ruling party 
at the Centre heed to the call to ring 
down the curtain on this farce or will 
the call Ъе а mere cry in the wilder- 
ness of Durgapur ? This incidentally 
will be one test of Sri Kamaraj's 
claim. 

All said and done, this special 


number is a fitting echo to the whim- 


V.RJ. 
MAINSTREAM 


per of Durgapur. 


B.R.K. ' 
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For a Saner Approach. 


ONE but the cynical can feel happy over what recently happened 
in Madras. It is a sad day for a country when people should be persuaded 
to acts of self-immolation in order to get their viewpoint heard although 
one should expect that what the three Tamil youngmen tried to 
achiéve through the supreme sacrifice of their lives could be achieved by 
other means. The question now before the nation is whether these sacrifices 


‘would bring anity in political thought and action. 


Language is the instrument of mutual understanding between individuals 
and peoples; it should serve.as a uniting link rather than a divisive force. In 
India unfortunately language has become a problem and a source of mis- 
givings and misunderstanding. Linguistic sentiment remained submerged 
during the pre-independence period although foresceing its dangerous 
potentialities Mahatma Gandhi started the process of bringing the minds 
of the people to think in terms of a common language for the whole country. 
And he had to a large extent succeeded in inculcating the idea that a language 


akin to Hindi should be the medium for inter-state communication in India, 


so much so that Rajaji, who today clamours for the continuation of English, 
played a prominent role in introducing it in his home State. 


It was in the post-independence period that this healthy development 
got a setback. While the Constitution was being framed the protagonists 
of Hindi displayed the worst kind of chauvinism and Jawaharlal Nehru 
had to fight a difficult battle to avoid a majority steam-rollering of the mino- 
rity point of view. It was then that the poison was sown inthe country's 
body-politic. 

The saher view prevailed at that time and introduction of Hindi was 
post-poned till 1965. It was expected then that the Hindi lovers would 
utilise this period to enrich tbe language as a fit instrument for national 
service and also win over the non-Hindi speaking people by a reasonable 


‘approach removing whatever genuine fears and apprehensions that they 


had. But that was not to happen. Inspite of Nehru’s counsel of restraint 
they exhibited more of crusading fanaticism than persuasive reasonable- 
ness. The result is what we see today—a stronger resistance to Hindi 
than ever before. 


_ The need for a common language is undisputed. That it can be only 
Hindi is also nationally accepted. But the menacing dimension provided 
to it by the Hindi-enthusiasts demands the rescue of the language from their 
clutches. Saner elements should take over the development and propagation 
of Hindi. And this should be done тоге on a non-official level because it is 
the loud official patronage that creates and aggravates the problem. 


In the meantime, the people from non-Hindi speaking areas must be 
assured that no steps would be taken which may put them at a disadvantage. 
Their fears about impending handicaps in examinations for recruitment 
in government services cannot altogether be dismissed as baseleses. If 
necessary legal and . constitutional safeguards of their interests should 
be provided. For it is not a mere question of mollifying frayed tempers; 
no Indian must have the feeling of being treated as second class citizen. 





X TRAGIC IMBROGLIO OVER HINDI 
X. ANOTHER TERM FOR KAMARAJ ? 


EW Delhi today +15 in the 
process of recovering from a 
severe shock it has: received 
| from the frenzied upheaval in 
Madras to the implementation of 
constitutional provisions regarding 
the introduction of Hindi as official 
language. As the stunning effect 
wears off, a realisation is fast growing 
that more circumspection would have 
saved much of the bitterness that 
is likely to’ spoil thé taste of politics 
for some years to come. 
^ There is a strong feeling here 
that the anti-Hindi hysteria was 
whipped ‘up in ‘Tamilnad by the 
DMK and Rajaji’s Swatantra Party 
for political reasons. The agitators’ 
demand for the resignation of 
Bhaktavatsalam Ministry ~ and 
C.R.’s tirade against Kamaraj have 
further strengthened this trend. 
Responsible- circles, however, are 
réluctant to ‘dismiss the- whole 
affair as a mere political stunt, parti- 
cularly in view of the response and 
sympathy that the movement in 
Madras has evoked in other non- 
Hindi regions. Я : ( 
In fact there is a widespread 
recognition -that the implications. 
of the step were not adequately 
explained to the people who were 
going to be affected by it. In the 
absence of'a proper official expla- 


nation the Hindi enthusiasts ran riot. 


with wild interpretations giving rise 
to an unfortunate impression that 
Hindi’ would ‘inexorably descend’ 
upon un-willing non-Hindi people. 
In the clamorous din of these far 
from wise supporters of Hindi the 
reality of the-situation was missed, 
The official circles are- ruing why 
they did not publicise the fact that 
the States had the option to replace 


English internally by their `res-' 


pective regional languages and would 
have the facility to use English as a 


link language with New Delhi along 


with Hindi. 


Another significant point that 


\ 


‘has been missed by the agitators, 


these circles point out, is that UPSC 


' has not so far taken the decision 
_ about adopting Hindi as a medium 


of examination in place of English. 
Thé view prevalent in the Commission 
is that Hindi cannot be an alternative 
before 1966 and even after that it 
would not be the sole medium; 
English would. continue as ап 


- optional medium and methods of 


moderation would be devised where- 
by uniformity in evaluation is 
"ensured. i . 


According to` authoritative 


- circles, this lapse was the result ої 


an erroneons judegement that un- 
necessary provocation could be 


` avoided if measures related to' the 


introduction of Hindi were under- 


taken quietly without a ‘fanfair of | 


publicity. This was -almost un- 
animously counselled -by the last 
Chief Ministers’.: Conference. ` Ob- 


‘viously, the observers here feel, New 


Delhi underestimated mischief. of 
the fanatics and the misguided Hindi- 
enthusiasts who lost no time. in 
celebrating it as-a.triumph of Hindi 
апа-а watershed dividing the era 
of. English from that of Hindi. 
Observers in~New Delhi also 
noticed with dismay a rather un- 
fortunate game of simulation and 
dissimulation indulged in by some 
members of the government. For 
instance, Sri Bhakt Darshan: who 
was quick to announce the victory 
of Hindi to a gathering of enthusiasts 


-in the Capital was quicker to dis- 


sociate himself aud his Ministry 
from а decision about Hindi being 
taken up as a medium of UPSC 
examination. Similarly, while Sri 
‘Subramaniam as 4: cabinet Minister 
was a party to all decisions. in this 
connection, he maintained a discreet 
(or indiscreet!) silence, not opening his 
lips even to clarify. the real position 
and thus lending.a helping hand to 
his partymen in Madras to squarely 
face the Opposition. й 


The spectacle of Sri Kamaraj 
and Sri Shastri giving contradictory 


. demonstration of their personal 


attitudes in Kerala has not helped to 


' improve the Congress leadership's 


stature in dealing with.such a crucial 
issue. SD 


~ 
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HE view that Sri Катагај: 
should continue as Congress | 
President for another. term 
seems to have crystallised 1n.the , 
organisation and he himself" is: 
reported to have favourably. respond- 
ed to the suggestion made by-a. large. 
section of partymen from various” 
states‘ that he would be the best - 
choice to steward the Congress 
through the most difficult period -im 
its history when it will have to face-. - 
the electorate without the magnetic 
charisma of Jawaharlal ‘Nehru. 

This development has been widely < 
welcomed particularly in the context 
of -some inspired stories circulating: 
in the Capital that Sri Kamaraj would 
support Sri Atulya Ghosh as.his 
successor according · -fo :а ^ previous 
agreement. Emphatically denying the 
truth this rumour, knowledgeable èir- 
cles here assert that Sri Kamdraj.as 
Congress President was the choice 
of Nehru who considered "him the 


‘most suitable to lead the organisation 


at a ‘critical time’. in nation’s life. - 

. Sri Atulya Ghosh has been for 
some time trying to emerge as a 
candidate for the · post ап the un- 
seemly bid was all too apparent ‘at 
Durgapur. But the reaction to that . 
—‘vulgar display of power’ as some 
people put it—has been far-from 
favourable for the West Bengal boss. ` 


` If anything, opposition to him has 


become more concerted and more 
vocal and a significantly large section 
of Congressmen are making a deter- 
mined effort to altogether avoid an 
eventuality when' the organisation 
may bc called upon to take him up 
as- a candidate for Congress 
Presidentship. ТА Ж 
The only people supporting him 
are his, colleagues of the Syndicate 
—Sri Sanjiva Reddi and Sri S.K. 
Patil—with the dissident and dis- - 
credited politicians of some States 
who have been deprived. of power 
recently. Even this new tribe of the., 
disgruntled is divided in its lyalties : 
between Sri Atulya Ghosh and Sri 
Morarji Desai, while.there.are some->. 


MAINSTREAM 


who are awaiting some definite stance 
on the part of Smt. Vijayalaxmi 
Pandit for deciding their own action. 
Whatever chances of a wide 
support Sri Ghosh had have been 
marred by his espousal of the cause 
of publicly discredited politicians 
like Sri Biju Patnaik and his lieute- 
nant Sri Biren Mitra. Recently he 
is reported to have put pressure on 
` Sri P.C. Sen to write to the Prime 
Minister not to adivse the Orissa 
Chief Minister to resign. Sri Lal 
Bhadur Shastri refused to 
„browbeaten and the result is 
the prompt letter of resignation 
form Sri Mitra. Attitude to 
Sri Patnaikis also hardening and 
£according to latest indications he 
‘may not be let off merely with loss of 
chairmanship of the Orissa Planning 
Board. There is a strong fecling in 
Congress circles that a person of his 
his reputation brings no credit to 
the Congress Working Committee 


the stature of which is almost at 
par with that of the Union 
Cabinet. | 


The extension of Congress Огра- 
nisation to Kashmir is a further ac- 
cretion of strength for Sri Kamaraj. 
The Syndicate is making desperate 

_efforts to bring about a detente be- 
“tween Sri Sadiq and Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed. The latter has offered 
to quit the political scéne of Jammu 
“and Kashmir provided his men dre 
given adequate representation in the 
new set-up of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee and the State Govern- 
ment relents in pursuing thé corrup- 
- tion charges against him. 

If successful the Syndicate hopes 
to get a foothold in the new State 
- organisation which may be streng- 
thened later. The indications, how- 
ever, are that Jammu and Kashmir 
leadership are in no mood to accept 
this advice which may mean a death 
embrace for them. By releasing to 
press the . 38 charges against the 
Bakshi they have publicly commi- 
tted themselves to pursuing the case 
against him. Any sign of 
a rapprochement with him. on their 
part, it i$ realised in responsible 
citcles here, would jeopardise their 
position and handicap them in meet- 
ing the new challenge posed by the 

snarling Sheikh. 
_ Seeing his grip over the situation 
“loosening and the State . leadership 
nonchallantly going ahead with their 
programme of fully integrating 
Kashmir with the rest of the 
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country, the Sheikh seems to be 
poised for an adventurous bid to 
rehabilitate himself, if necessary even 
by creating conditions in which the 
prams may be forced to arrest 
lum. 

It appears, howere, the Sadiq 
government would not oblige 


‘the Sheikh in this manner. Of course, 


he would not be allowed to trans- 
gress the ldw to the extent that his 
activity may become a positive threat 


'to the peace and security of the 
be | 


country. In such an eventuality 


‘the State government itself will take 
` initiative to put him out of harm's 


way. 

. New Delhi fully appreciates and 
approves the stand of Sadiq ministry 
which will be given full support. 
In this connection it is pointed 
out by knowledgeable circles that 
the cordiality shown to the ailing 


` Bakshi on his arrival to the Capital 


should not be misunderstood as 
any indication of compromise. The 
difficulty that the Bakshi is facing 
in enlisting the services of some pro- 
‘minent Congress personality to plead- 
his case before the Enquiry Commi- 


‘ssion is cited as an example of the 


real attitude towards him prevalent 
in New Delhi. As such, observers 
here are doubtful about the Atulya 
Ghosh wing making any dent in 
Kashmir where récruitment to the 
Congress is going on at a surprising- 
ly rapid rate. 
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HE extraordinary - reticence 
displayed regarding the forth- 
coming visit of the Burmese 

* Prime Minister, General Ne 
Win has been interpreted by observers 
here as an indication of New Delhi's 
anxiety not to raise any false hopes 
about a possible thaw in India- 


' China relationship. There is no 


doubt that the border dispute would 
figure prominently in the General's 
discussions.here as they did when 
be visited New Delhi to enquire 
after the health of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. His visit then touched 
off a round of discussions between 
Afro-Asian leaders and Premier 
Chou En-lai on the means of over- 
coming the Sino-Indian deadlock. 
Attempts were made to steer clear 
of the Colombo proposals 
proposing a no-man's land in Ladakh 
strip where China had set up 
‘civilian’ posts but those efforts did 
not fructify because of the Chinese 


‘mischief in the coming 


by 


intransigence. 

What the observers here are 
waiting to know is whether General 
Ne Win brings any news of change in 
Peking's attitude because all indica- 
tions so far have been of hardening 
obstinacy. In fact, New Delhi has 
been preparing to meet some further 
spring 
-although India government is too 
willing to start negotiations on a 
“reasonable basis. i 

Diplomatic observers, although 
cautious in approach, do not 
rule out a possibility of Peking 
suddenly agreeing to the compromise 
proposals and coming to the table. 
It is pointed out by- informed 
circles that the Chinese are in the 
habit of making the process of settle- 
ment long and tortuous, but ulti- 
mately they will have to come round 
for parleys with a view to project 
before Afro-Asian countries an 
image of peacefulness. 

Although the hope of a settle- 
ment in the near future is very 
meagre New Delhi would make 
ful use of this visit to acquaint 
itself with the thinking of the 
' Chinese leaders as far as it has been 
communicated to the Burmese 
Premier ‘during Chinese Foreign 


' Minister Chen ‘Yi’s recent visit to 


Rangoon. Exchange of opinion on 
Ње forthcoming Algiers Conference 
of Afro-Asian countries in also a 
part of the agenda. 

In this context the meeting will 
ineirtably involve a consideration of 
the implications of Inaonesia's with- 
drawalfrom the UN and Peking's 
heroic postures about setting up 
an alternative world organisation. 


—JD. К. G. 
2. 2. 65. 
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New Delhi is celebrating this 
month the 10th auniversary of Indo- 
Soviet Economic Cooperation, 

Mainstream of February 27 will 
carry special artical on this annity 
which stands out as a model of the 
new pattern of international friend- 
ship. . 
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Ali Ashraf `- 


RTHODOX Muslim opinion 
: is up in arms against a reported 
. speech by Justice Subba, Rao 
Jaipur Seminar. Justice Rao had 
pleaded for a uniform personal 
law for all citizens ot- India, irres- 
pective of the religious denomina- 
“tions to which they belong. 
. This uniformity, he said, will 
be a great integrating force in 
the country. n" oe 
':. The. objection raised ‘is twofold. 
-In the first place, as the Urdu 
: Daily Al Jamiat, the oragan of the 
pro-Congress Jamiat-ul-Ulema has 
repeatedly stressed, Justice Rao has 
"no right" to say anything 
"about Mohammedan Personal law. 
Perhaps-because this is a matter to 


' be decided exclusively by Muslims ?. 


But since neither the Jamiat nor any 
other organisation speaking in the 
“name of-Muslims has ever raised 
any objection to non-Muslim judges 


of the Supreme Court at the 


sitting in judgement and interpret- . 


ing questions .of Mohammedan 


‘for Government servants 


| Inviolability of Personal Law 


The Root of Communalism 


campaign that the Code of Coduct 
should 
not ban bigamy (or for that mater, 
quadri-gamy, the Muslim's right to 
marry four wives at à time). Later 
still, a move by the Government of 
India to set up a committee of 
prominent Indian Muslims and 
others to study thé problem of 


_amending Mohammedan Personal 


Law and make its recommendations 
was abandoned in face of mounting 


_agitation against it. 


. It is, however, interesting to 
note that enlightened Muslims, 
among them Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
of Aligarh in the 19th century, and 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, have 
recognised the-right of the Legislature 
to amend Mohammedan Personal 


: Law. Sir Syed wanted the Muslim 


^ 


‘Personal Law, the present objection - 


‘cannot even 


claim the merit of 
consistency. - . А. |, ХА 


, Islam in Danger 


„Said anything “about” Mohammedan 
Personal Law.- .Only his suggestion, 
if accepted, would have the effect 

"of doing away with separate—and 
іп’ the -bargain, with Mohammedan 
Personal Law as well. For those 
who consider any effort to alter 

· Mohammedan Personal .Law as 
interference in -religion, the Rao 
proposal must seem sacrilege. Islam 
itself will be in danger. This then is 

- the more serious. objection. 

This is an old cry which. has 
always been raised against any 
serious effort at.social reform. In- 
1928 when the Sarda Bill sought to 
raise the marraigeable age of girls, 
„a virulent campaign was let loose 
under the leadership: of Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, one time president 
of the Indian National Congress. 
Nearer in point of time, in 1956, the 
Ittehadul Muslimeen of Hyderabad. 
made it an issue in their election 


-6 


In- fact Justice Rao had поё. 


law of inheritance to be’ changed. 
Mr. Jinnah as a member of the 
Central. Legislative. Council’ moved 
for the annulment of the provision 
which forbade persons professing 
different ‘faiths to marry each other 


even according to civil law, unless 


they made a declaration abjuring 


_ their religious faith. 


What is the sanctity of Personal 
law in Islam ? Obviously the same 
a$ that of any other social law 
ordained by that religion. 


‘is guilty of theft; his hands should 


be cut off. One who commits 
adultery should be done to death 
by stoning... ‘Any Muslim who gives 
up Islam is liable to be killed. None 
of these laws are in any way less 


"authoritative than the ones which 
.in modern, terminology аге called 


Personal Jaws. , . 
British and Orthodoxy- 


The distinction . was: the result 
of British policy: While.the British 


‘rulers patronised religious orthodoxy 


they did not want religion to meddle 
with their administration of law 
and order, which-was the domain of 


.the: Criminal law. Therefore the 


latter was put on a non-religious, 


> secular basis—a: uniform law for 


all. But in the social and ideological 


. spheres "Brahminism and Islamic 
. orthodoxy were allowed to reassert 
.themselves with the support of the 


One who : 


ruling authority. The British took 


Steps to codify separate. personal 
laws—for the Hindus according to 
the Brahminical doctrine as con- 
tained in the Dharmashastra and: for 
the Muslims* according to’ the 
orthodox. interpretation of Islam. 
It is notable that British patronage 
of orthodoxy extended to, sati- and 
child marriage. There was. a time 
"when sati was performed under 
British protection. In fact the late 
"Dr. Altekar has ` pointed out: that 
-the custom of sati could- not have 
been iti much greater vogue'in the 
“Muslim” period than it was in, the 
first quarter of the’ 19th century. 
The British ^stoutly resisted- the 
demand from enlightened , Indians 
to abolish sati (till - 1829) to 
prohibit child marraige (till 1929), 
-and for long they had refused to 
legalise remarraige of widows. 

‚ This governmental and legislative 
recognition of the right of religious 
orthodoxy to determine and regulate 
a man's personal life certajnly acted 

‘as a reactionary, rettograde” and 
disruptive force, strengthening the 
division of. ће people on the basis of 
religion. - It weakened ` national 
unity and thwarted national develop- 
ment.. : ` г 
` Under feudalism and. before the 
growth of: modern capitalist indus- 
trialisation and its ideological 
concomitant, rationalism,. 
ments of social reform and. advance- 
: ment and even of- revolt have. in- 
variably taken the form of religious 
movements. It was due ‘to’ this 
progressive and cohesive role which 
they played in society in their times 
that many religions could win large 
number of people from among the 
common masses as their adherents 
could become a social force so to 


say, and. could influence and domi- ` 
nate all facets-of the life of society 


and the individual. 
Kernel of Secularism: 

It was not Socialism, but, much 
before that, Capitalism . which. dealt 
а deathblow to this process. . In- 
dustrial democracy with its laissez 
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Socialist. 


HE democratic socialist move- 
ment in India is on a trial as it 
were. The discontent among 
the people is gathering mo- 
mentum from day to day and very 
soon a situation may arise when 
anarchical elements might get the 
upper hand. It is the duty of the 
democratic socialists to .assess the 
situation and give a correct lead. ; 
The causes of the present dis- 
‘content are not far to seek. We 
have been humiliated by the Chinese 
aud our territorial integrity has been 
violated. The ruling party has 
failed to redeem the pledges given 
to the people. The fulfilment of 
those pledges is vital to their existence. 
Despite the completion of fivc year 
„plans the economic condition of a 
majority of our people is deterio- 
rating. The unprecedented burden 
of taxation is falling progressively 
on the poor, leading to their further 
impoverishment. 


New Class 


Sidé by side a new class of 
„affluent people who thrive on ex- 
ploitation and corruption is coming 
up. They help the ruling party 
with their ill-gotten black money 
to stick on to power. The Union 
Finance Minister graphically des- 
cribed this situation when he 
observed that normal economic 
laws have been replaced by the law 
of jungle. In other words, a kind 


of moral anarchy is growing. 
When the people of India comp- 
elled the British to transfer power 
by their unique struggle for treedom 
under the leadership of Mahatma 





2. дееп years а ер Не attaittinent of 
"fii ourselves in a 
lelpless position when attacked by 
neighbours. 

There is no sense of belonging 
to the nation as far as the broad 
masses are concerned and their 
economic condition is going from 
bad to worse. The late ·Ргіте 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru under 
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Movement in Transition 


N 


certain compelling circumstances 
persuaded the Congress to accept 
socialism as its goal and hoped to 
bring about a rapid transformation 
of. society with a view to ending 
social and economic inequality. 
But he could not refashion the 
Congress into an instrument of 
socialism. : . 

Although the Congress as a 
whole accepted socialism аз its 
goal the concept of a socialist 
society was пої -acceptable to all 
Congress leaders. The understand- 
ing of socialism by the rank and file 
workers of the Congress was also 
very vague and nebulous. Those 
few leaders who accepted socialism 
in earnest have not succeeded in 
bringing home to the rank and file 
workers the content of democratic 
socialism. 

A mere proclamation that they 
stand for socialism does not impart 
the dynamic impulse to the masses. 
The socialist consciousness comes 
to them in the process of a struggle 
when a living contact is established 
between their urges and the move- 
ment that comes up as a manifesta- 
tion of those urges- Only that way 
can socialism become part of life 
and a living faith for the masses. 
The Congress as a ruling party with 
sections of its [leadership pulling 
in different directions cannot be 
expected to tolerate, not to say 
encourage, any such movements of 
the people. 


Economic Planning . 


Economic planning might have 
created more wealth in the country. 
But the lot of the common man is 
not in any way better thau what it 
was. In its anxiety to retain the 
monopoly of power the ruling party 
is pursuing policies- that result in 
concentration of economic power 
in a few hands and provides greater 
opportunity to exploit the poor. 

A status quo party like the 
Congress is incapable of bringing 
about radical changes in the prevail- 
ing social and economic system. 
Instead of -solving the burning 
problems that fritter away the 
dynamic energy of the people it 


creates new ones and in the processs 
encourages disintegrating tendencies- 
and shelters reactionary and anti- 
national elements. Consequently 
the economic situation in the 
country is worsening and the people 
are getting increasingly impatient. 

The ruling party has failed toe 
redeem its pledges, and the dis- 
content is growing. The conflict 
of interests between the exploiter 
and the exploited is sharpening. 
A confrontation between the two 
is inevitable whether one likes it 
or not. The suffering masses have 
become restive and have started 
looking out for an alternative. It 
is for the party that stands for the 
exploited, the party of democratic 
socialism to give point and direc- 
tion to this revolutionary urge ої 
the people and provide the alter- 
native. 


Democratic socialist Movement 


Looked at from this point of 
view it could be realised that the 
fragmentary democratic socialist 
movement is undergoing a rapid 
transformation. Tt is passing 
through a formative process and is 
acquiring something like a fresha 
dimension. At present there exist 
a number of socialist parties and 
groups:in the country. 

Socialism became a part of our 
thinking during the freedom move- 
ment but the socialist movement 
remained weak and fragmented. 

Socialist ideals and -ideology 
could strike roots in the minds of 
the youthful section of the leader- 
ship in the national movement, but 
the masses who participated in the 
national movement and imparted 
dynamism to it remained more or 
less unaffected and uninformed of 
its content: Today for the first 
time after the freedom movement, 
the masses are on the move in the 
entire length and breadth of the 
country and are eager to put am 
end to their suffering. This is 
possible only if they decide to 
dislodge the Congress from its 
seat of power and forge ahead with 
courage and determination to build 
a new society on the firm foundation 


^^ 


F socialism and democracy. 

It is for the d emocratic socialists 
› convince the masses, in course of 
ruggle about the efficacy -of the 
yeialist ideal by giving them a 
rogramme of action capable of 
‘eating conditions and sanctions 
г the socialist revolution. The 
rogramme of action must comprise 
oth combative and ` constructive 
ems of activity.. Strikes, satya- 
raha movements and  agitations 
innot go on permanently. The 
mpo of the movement keeps on 
Sing for sometime and when the 
заК is reached it slows down. 

The constructive items in our 
rogramme could be pursue d 
ermanently. When the tempo of 
zitation slows down: the construc- 
ve part of the programme has to 
з emphasised. The people could 
з awakened from their lethargy in 
1e course of the movement but the 
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socialist values of life could be 
more effectively inculcated through 
constructive activities. 


Ethical Dimension 


. Democratic socialists must 
never forget that they have pledged 
themselves to change the society 
radically through democratic means. 
To them.mezns.are as importart as 
the. ends anc therefore the neec for 
instilling socialist values. of life in 
the minds of the people becomes 
all the more important. 

One of the reasons why the 
demand to end thé Congress misrule 
becomes urgent is.the corruption 
that is becoming rampant anc all 
pervasive. The masses are dis- 
gusted with it and it lends support 
to their urge for a change. This 
urge for a cleaner life has ta be 
preserved and maintained. I: is 
only by developing a strong sense of 


t 


Indian Character | 


socialist values that this craving for 
cleaner life could be retained and 
developed. Socialist workers have 
to. show by their example how to 
live up to those ideals and values. 
This ethical dimension of 
democratic socialism can never be 
over-emphasised. - The policy, 
the programme and the strategy of 
action has to be devised to meet all 
these demands of the situation. ' To 
that end all the existing parties, 
groups, and forces that stand for 
democracy- and socialism һауе to’ 
merge together into a single united 
party of democratic socialism and 
give a correct lead to the revolu- 
tionary energies of our people with 
a view to effecting a radical change in 
our outmoded society. There is 
no other way to make the- nation 
prosperous and strong enough to . 
meet the challenge posed by the 
changing world. © 


ү 


- The author, Librarian of the Indian Council of World Affairs, is 


of Indian history and the current 


scene. He 


attempts here a description of the Indian charactor which is significant 
when the country is giappling with the problem of national integration. . 


a keen student 
T may be invidious to 
characterize national groups 


by a single quality that marks 

them out from the rest, but 
115 method has been found useful 
ı actual practice to make clear 
istinction between the groups in 
'spect of their. national character 
rough a process of generalizatión. 
: is undéniable that each national 
roup has characteristics peculiar 
» it that make an Indian so different 
‘om a Chinese or a Russian so 
istinctive from a Japanese. 

The special feature peculiar to a 
ation comes to maturity through an 
istorical process, has a certain 
mount of stability and continuity 
ut it can be subject to modification 
r radical reformation due to the 
ianged circumstances.. It is thus 
ot inherent in a ‘people dogging’ 
em as their destiny, but itis a strong 
iotivating force impelling the 
eople backward .or forward be- 
iuse in it may be summed up their 
Xal philosophy of life moulded 
ver a period of centuries. 


This type of generalisation may, 
however, be hazardous to make about 
the Indian people because when. you 
scratch a modern Indian, you find 
the Punjabi, Bengali, ^ Gujarati, 
Maratha and Bihari in him little 


below the surface most of the <ime. 


Certain groups, especially the 
Tamilians, are liable to be afflicted 
with an added complexity of minority 
consciousness dogging them in 
their loyalty to this country. 
The residents of Uttar Pradesh— 
it is ridiculous to call :hem 
Uttarpradeshis—have always tended 


. to equate the whole of India with 


their own state. It is  irdeed 
fantastic to equate the history of 
India with that of the Indo-Gangetic 
plains as it is the general practice 
all over north India. 


Essentially Feudal 


It is as well that we recognise our 
being essentially a feudal, if rot a 
tribal, people in our basic instincts. 
Many of the recent developments 


in our country can be explained by 
remembering this simple fact of life. 
The hierarchical order of preferences 
down from the official at the lowest 
echelon to the Prime Minister—with 
a slight variation ranges from the 
nearest kith and kin, persons belong- 
ing to the same caste group, residents 
of tlie home town, district of the 
state to co-religionists. The country 
by.which one is expected to swear 
according to the constitution comes 
first only in lip service, but it is 
placed at the lowest rung of the ladder 
in.actual practice. The duality that 
is clearly shown in the foregoing 
sentence is the essence of the Indian 
character and derives a great deal of 
inspiration from the religious 
values. | 1 
In.spite of the parochial ten- 
dencies that come in the way of. 
national integration, there аге 
several negative and positive features 
that make the Indians stand apart 
from the rest. It is indeed amazing 
to. find after enumerating so many 
tribal characteristics some common ` 
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. ground between: ће various groups 
inhabiting this vast country. The - 


recitation. of. mantras by illiterate 


grandmothers all over the country 


every morning enumerating the 
names of all major rivers of India 


is an amazing example in support of . 


this contention, | 

- It 15. however not sound to build 
our case on the foundation -of 
grandmothers’ tales. No nations 
have been founded or continued to 
survive on the goodwill of grand- 
mothers. Nor for’that matter have 
nations been built on account of the 
majesty of mountains surrounding 
the country and protecting it like 
а sentinel or due to. the grandeur of 
the Moghuls. Nations come into 
being through an amalgam of various 
factors, where accidents of history 


play as important a role as any, 


other. f 
Unifying, Tendencies 


How do we characterize Ше 


modern India ? While not going 
into the controversy whether we are 
a nation or in the process of being 
welded into one or we are ап un- 
һарру amalgam of nationalities,-we 
shall restrict ourselves for the purpose 
of the present discussion to the unify- 
ing tendencies that make for one 
India and thus help ourselves to 
separate those special features that 
characterize its people. -Our job be- 
comes complex on account of the 
fact that we are faced with a 
dynamic , situation characterized by. 
its numerous. permutations and 
combinations. m у 
The dominant impact of religion 
—to. which we seem-to attach , so 
much importance—in the ritualistic 
aspects of our life, the British rule 
as a unifying factor and the post- 


independent period with its back- 


ground of the freedom movement, 


charismatic leadership of Gandhi 


and Nehru, industrialization and 
the unifying myths and symbols of 


nationalism have contributed in a - 


great measure, in spite of the centri- 
fugal tendencies operating at the 
same time, to bring out certain 


peculiar characteristics common #0. 


the Indian people as a whole. 

The "European nations that 
consolidated themselves into nation 
states at least a century ago have 
come to be recognized by their 
special characteristics. The English, 
for instances, are known for their 
pragmatism, so much so that a myth 
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has-come to be created about their 
having acquired an empire ina fit of 
absent-mindedness. Their pragmat- 
isr paid them well so long the going 
was good, but it is not so now that 
they bave to compete with other 
European states, starting with a clean 
slate. Even in the intellectual field, 
they have begun to lag behind in 
comparison with nations that have 
gone whole hog for developing 
scholarship and: research. 

The French being very logical 
have unfortunately built up a whole 
series of propositions on false 
premises. The French general -staff 
is said to be the most well informed. 

. about the tactics and strategy of 
guerrilla warfare, but that did not 
save them from the worst defeat of 
its kind in the annals of military 
warfare at Dien Bien Phu. The 
Germans who were rather late in 
consolidating themselves ` into a 
nation-state have been known to be 
holistic in their approach in all walks 
of life as represented by Karl Marx 
on the one extreme and Adolf 
Hitler on the other. The, Nazis, 
typically German, were basically so 
systematic that they plotted the 
conquest- of the whole world and 
set about destroying the Jews and 
the ‘lower’ races like Slavs. They 
have also made, a great contribution 
to the world of scholarship by their 
developing the borderline discipline 
of political sociology with the help 
of their faithful American pupils of 
the present times: р 

The: English, the French and the 
Germans between them represent 
the basic characteristics that are 
to be found in every national group 
in some measure. The question 
naturally arises. where do we find 
ourselves in thé situation, especially 
as we are a developing society in a 
process of change opposed by strong 
counterveiling forces operating from 
within and without. It is to be 
remembered thát the painful pro- 


cess of being consolidated into a- 


unity out of a chaotic situation is 
still in full swing in the case of 
this country. 


India's Middle Path 


Paradoxically enough, the basic 
characteristic of the Indian people 
was unerringly reflected in Ше 
preachings of the great Buddha and 
ound its highest expression in the 

{recent years in the conduct of external 
dand internal policies by Jawaharlal 


Nehru. It has appropriately enougil 
been termed’as the Middle Patil 
which is essentially a pragmati 
approach to the facts of life. It.i 
not the path of radicalization fo- 
accelerating the development, bue 
that of moderation and compromise 
. The success of this principle lie: 
in the opposing camps recognizing 
the rules of the game, but it breaks 
down completely when any of к 
parties concerned is not careful tc 
abide by them. The history o" 
India has numerous instances of 
foreign invasions succeeding jus 
because the Indian rulers and people 
were unable to understand thi: 
simple fact of life. , . 


Failare 


The success of the middle path i 
assured in а situation of. agreed code: 
of conduct and its failure lies, which 
is quite often; in not understanding 
that we live in a world not necessarily 
populated by our kith and kin alones 
The danger subsequent to an utte 
failure arises from the logical tem 
dency to compromise from situation 
to situation. The apparent is liable 
to be confused for- the real, the 
tactics or the strategy and the tota 
situation is unfortunately viewed ix 
bits and parts. When a few loca 
battles lost are’ considered as a 
signal of surrender by general 
in the commanding positions, th» 
rout begins; it.has however a mo 
mentum of its own because й 
operates by sheer volition. 

The above elaboration is neithe 
a fantasy, nor a. parable; it has ax 
important relevance to the currem 
situation here. The Middle Pat) 
when applied out of focus can mak 
the whole people act irrational 
because they are guided by а ruddes 
less leadership. The major charact 
eristic of the people in such a situa 
tion may become a sort of schizc 
phrenia. It remains to be see 
whether we in India shall partake « 
the best of being pragmatic, logica 
holistic or end’ up as'a nation ç 
mere hyperboles living from on 
compromise to another in privat 
and public lives. ў 

It has often been said that w 
are second to none in, matters « 
speculation. It might well be tru 
because even our discovery of th 
basic arithmetical numbers inclu 
ing zero has perhaps much to d 
with this tendency to speculate. W 
tend to be boastful about the dii 


wery of Arabic or so-called Hindu 
imerals, and rather forgetful all the 
me taat this contribution of ours 
as not the whole of the modern 
ience of mathematics. Not 
wing a scienific bent of mind may 
yssibly be the result of having 
eculative minds which tend to 
sdair sceptism, the mainspring of 
| scientific work. 

This weakness is further aggra- 
ited by our poor sense of history, 
‘Much so that we have to depend 
yon foreign historians and travel- 
rs about past developments in this 
untry. The Marathas alone, in 
cent times, have been fond of 
ainta.ning historical records, but 
ese have to be distinguished from 
e Chinese chronicles as well as the 
lentific history, the forte of both 
'abs and Europeans. The poverty 
histcrical writing comes in the way 
systematic political thinking. This 
rhaps explains why we have not 
»duced many political philosophers 
the -radition of Europe that goes 
r back to Plato and Aristotle. 
Having eschewed political philo- 
phy «and thus systematic political 
ough.) we have produced only 
iutilya who is at his finest in pro- 
sing practical solutions to actual 
litical situations 1n the form of 
horisms. How far the disciplined 
tivity of speculation, the lack of 
ise af history due to a pervasive 
ise of maya about all material 
ings and the absence of systema- 
political thought have gone into 
> moulding of intellectual thinking 
this country are questions that 
2d serious attention, because these 
ve a direct bearing on the character 
the Indian people іп general. It 
nains to be seen how far the 
entific mind failed to take root in 
s country due to the inhibiting 
tors in the Indian situátion as 
scribed above. 


anouvrability Ni 


The parallel study of two classi- 
| warks of Hindù scholarship: 
thascstra of Kautalya and 
masastra of Vatsyayana in two 
ferent areas of study yield some- 
iat striking similar this. The 
tent of the Brahmanic influence in 
reotyped but disciplined thinking 
nowhere better shown than in these 
o works. The influence of this 
inking is still very strong in the 
dian tradition and, to this extent, 


тајсг factor in moulding ‘the. 


character of the Indian people, it 
being very much related to the tradi- 
tions which in turn are determined 
by ideology, the kingpin of all our 
social being. 

The most distinguishing feature 
of both the studies is special stress on 
trying to place oneself in a strategic 
position of manouvrability. The 
Kamasastra has a major section de- 
voted to the art of craftiness in 
matters of sexual relationship. The 
same principle has been raised to a 
fine art in politics by the distinguished 
author of Arthasastra. ‘Above all, 
it is a manual of statecraft, a collec- 
tion of rules which a king or ad- 
ministrator would be wise to follow 
if he wished to acquire and maintian 
power '(Modelski, George. Kautilya: 
Foreign policy and international 
system in the ancient Hindu world, 
American Political Science Review, 
58 (3), Sept, 1964.) 

It hardly refers to any past ex- 
perience or contemporary develop- 
ments, docs not discuss basic issues 
of political philosophy and inter- 
national order; on the contrary it is 
preoccupied with the mechanics of 
retaining power and extending it 
through means both fair and foul. 
The international order is consider- 
ed to be a jungle in which the capacity 
to intrigue is the foremost quality 
to be imbibed by one and all. The 
major weakness of the classic arises 
from the fact that in spite of its 
abstract style it is based more on 
intuition and commonsense than on 
systematic political thinking. Improvi- 
sation seems to be the order of 
the day and this attitude continues 
to be reflected in a great deal of our 
present-day thinking. 


Damage Done 


It is indeed unfortunate that we 
tend to confuse the art of improvisa- 
tion with pragmatism. It can be a 
matter of sociological study to find 
out how much damage has been 
done to this country by this con- 
fusion. The attitude of the Indian 
national movement, for instance, 
to the Muslim question is a glaring 
example of this error. 

The yawning gap between our 
present intentions and future capa- 
cities and goals is so wide that it can 
not be filled by stop-gap arrange- 
ments. ‘It would make an 
interesting study to weigh the pros 
and cons of foreign assistance to 
India and its distorting impact on 


political, economic, social and 
intellectual developments in this 
country, It should, however, be 
recognized that not all foreign aid is 
a curse to a developing country 
because it can accelerate the pro- 
cess of development if judiciously 
utilized. 


The price for  distorting the 
process of social change can be very 
heavy and may result in serious 
political, economic and social 
conflicts. Where improvisation be- 
comes the slogan and the order of 
the day, schizophrenic attitudes 
come to replace the distinctive na- 
tional characteristics of the people. 
Scepticism which is the mother of 
all progress takes a back seat in 
such a situation. 


Sense of Humour 


A word more may be relevant 
in this connection because it is apt to 
be overlooked in our discussions. 
The sense of humour and the capa- 
city to laugh at oneself are a sign 
of maturity in individuals and 
nations. 

It is indeed surprising in this 
connection to find so much criticism 
of the perfectly innocuous book by 
V.S. Naipaul on India. It'is a 
satirical work of the highest order 
and it is difficult to understand why ° 
we take sc much umbrage, about 
things that are perfectly true about 
our own country. His very amusing 
account of the battle waged by him 
to get two bottles of spirit released 
from the bureaucracy in Bombay, 
or his adventures in Kashmir are 
perfectly legitimate accounts of the 
actual situation. 


His pithy comments about our 
kitchens and bathrooms being the 
dirtiest places are quite relevant. 
It is high time that we outgrow our 
sense of national 'shame' about 
things that are very true; we should 
rather concentrate on eliminating the 
basis of such criticism. It seems to 
be a good test of people having 
grown out of their childhood and 
come of age. 


The picture of the national charac- 
ter of the Indian people drawn in the 
historical context and the existing 
situation may seem unduly pessimistic 
but it has been done 1n all sincerity 
and with a legitimate faith and pride 
in the future of this country. 
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Ж Algeria: ч Revolution. on the Land: , 


I EVOLUTIONARY Algeria— 
emergiüg from colonial slavery 
and embarking ` courageously 
on:the path to a new and 

rational sóciety based оп social 
justice and genuine economic 
democracy—is providing the other 
countries of the Mediterranean 
region with a splendid example of 
how the land, previously the private 
property: of a handful of rich 

, foreigners, can be turned into an. 

the people who till it and for the 

nation' as. a. whole. 

. 2 “Land Reform !" ' 
“Тапа to the Tillers !” 
“Confidence in the ‘People P- 
“Down with the Exploitation of 

Man by Man !” 

These ringing slogans dominated 
two vital conferences that took-place 


inexhaustible .source of wealth for- 


was to form a Union of Algerian 


Farm Workers to promote the 


improvement and modernization of 


-youthful ‘Algerian militant 


agriculture within the framework 
af the regime’s socialist conceptions: 
and in the interests of the farm 
workers themselves. : 

In an address to the Algerian 
farm-workers, Hocine Zahouane, | 
ап 
prominent member of the National 
Liberation -: Front’s Orientation 
Commission, ‘expressed, ‘succinctly 


“and ‘effectively, the meaning of 


Algeria’s socialism -as it applies to 


life in the countryside -as well as in : 


the cities. Under conditions of 


capitalism, he explained, the worker - 


-is in reality a slave made to labour 


landlord ог. the industrialist who . 


in Algiers during the month of . 
December—one, at the beginning“ 


for the farm-workers unions of the 


Mediterranean region,- and another, ~ 


at: the end of 
farm-workers of* Algeria. 


Comparing Experiences. 

The aim of the first meeting was 
to give the peasants. and farm- 
workers of the, Mediterranean 
region—which includes industrialized. 

- capitalist countries like France and 
. Italy, fascist countries like Spain 
and Portugal, under-developed 
countries like Tunisia and Morrocco, 
as well as socialist Yugoslavia and 
socialist-oriented Algeria—a chance 
to compare experiences and 
draw up their strategy in the struggle 


e month, for the’ 


to secure a happier life for the. 


‚ ‘common people of the countryside. 
" The aim of the second meeting 
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for the profit and benefit of the 


owns the farm or the factory. By 
gaining mastery over the process of 
production and working -for their 
own: benefit and that of society, the 
producers become free. i 
-How can this essential freedom— 
this basic, economic democracy—be 
achieved ? Zahouane’s~answer is 
that first the stranglebold of capital 
over the. life of society must bé 
broken, and the natural wealth and 
machinery of production turned 
over to the nation, as represented 
by the worker’s state. But even 
this common ownership,. established 
and guaranteed by the worker’s 
state, will not, he inisists; make the 
producers:truly masters of the society 
unless the body of state officials, 
high and low, are really servants of 
the workers, and not a new class of 
manipulators bureaucratically im- 
posing: conditions from above. 
Under conditions of collective 


"producers, concludes 


.hon-producers, 


-ownership, the mew role of strong 
workers’ unions—from which the 
state.officials are excluded—is to make 
the slogans and symbols of socialism 


‘a concrete reality by giving the 


worker genuine control over his own 


conditions of work. The immediate 


and long-range interests of.the actual 
Zahouane, 
would thus be safeguarded against 
the possible encroachments of the 
who—engaged in 
the vital functions of planning and 
organizing the economic and politica 
life of society as a whole—can easily 
lose touch with the common people, 
the creators of the material values 
indispensable for the survival and 
development of the nation. 


Existing Reality 
But the ideal relations describec 
so brilliantly by Zahouane are « long 


.way from the existing reality. The 


Mediterranean’. Conference, held 
early in December, clearly defined 
the harsh conditions of insecurity 
and the- intricate relationships ol 
exploitation’ and domination tha 
rule the life of the peasantry and the 
farm-workers in capitalist countries 

‘In the highly industrializel 
countries of the area, the dominan 
trend is the. squeezing out of mori 
and more small farmers, unable t 
withstand the competition of bi; 
capitalist farms equipped with effi 


‘cient machinery and operating witl 


high efficiency and low cost o 
production per unit. The result i 
a massive “rural exodus” with 
thousands of farmers abandonin, 
the land every year and flocking t« 


' the cities to compete for jobs in: 


tightening labour market, . 


This ruthless gobbling up of the 
little fish by the big is accelerated by 
the inexorable operation of the 
notorious “‘price-scissors”—the 
tendency for industrial prices to rise 
constantly while the prices of farm 
crops merely hold their own or drop. 
As a result, the gap between the 
price the small peasant pays for his 
equipment and daily needs, and the 
price he receives for the products of 
his labour continues to widen. Thus 
the giant trusts which monopolize the 
production of industrial commodities 
and the middlemen who control the 
distribution of farm products, get 
richer and richer at the expense of 
the peasant producers. ] 

The situation in the developed, 
capitalist nations of Western Europe 
can be briefly and brutally summariz- 
ed in a single phrase; the systematic 
exploitation of the -countryside by 
the city. Under these conditions, 
the aim of the peasants’ unions is- 
to do everything in their power to 
decrease or modify the rate ‘апі 
degree of this exploitation. Their 
immediate demands are for "fair". 
farm-prices so that their own revenues 


correspond with the prevalent cost- . 


of-living and the general level of- 
industrial prices. 


Under-developed Countries 


In the “under-developed” count- 
ries of. the Mediterranean region, 


the national economies are still’ 


largely dominated by the colonial 
trusts and banks, and subordinated to 
the industrial needs of the ‘‘metro- 
polis". So the newly independent 
but stil under-developed, 
economically exploited, 
continues to provide 
and raw-materials for the colonial 
power. Е 
The consequences are well- 
known—minimal industrial develop- 
ment inside the  ex-colony; the 
prevalence of an agricultural eco- 
поту based on the production of a 
single crop often un-related to the 
needs of the nation; an exceedingly. 
low standard of living and an equally 
low level of educational and cultural 
Opportunity. _ | 
The Mediterranean Conference 
rendered a signal service by clearly 
underlining the one feature which is 
2ommon to the agricultural situation 
in the developed and under-develop- 
3d countries of the capitalist world: 
she uncontested reign of the money 
yower over the countryside and the 


‘nation 


M^ 


and © 


exploitation of the peasants and 
agricultural wrokers. Thus, the 
exploitation of the countryside by 
the city inside the imperialist count- 
ries is paralleled—on an international 
scale—by the exploitation of the 
under-developed nation by the 
developed industrial nation. For 
the under-developed countzy, 
salvation lies in breaking the iron 
chains of dependence which force 


, the peasant to labour for the profit 
of a foreign exploiter and keep his: 


own country economically backward. 
Algerian Social Revolution 


Algeria's “land reform", now 
well under way, is in reality a deep- 
going . social revolution in {һе 
countryside, coming on the heels 
of the nationalist-revolution against 
the foreign occupant. The aim 
of this revolution is to turn the land 
over to the actual producers, usually 
in the form of large-scále collective 
farms run by the elected delegates of 
the workers themselves. This 
system will make possible the pro- 
„gressive introduction and efficient 
use. of machinery and the rapid 


‘progress and diversification of agri- 


culture in the interest of the peasants 


‚ and the national economy. All this 


will necessitate, of course, a long, 
tenacious and. complicated political 
struggle. against the physical and 


moral conditions‘ inherited from the ~ 
feudal and colonial past: mass illite- . 


тасу and ‘the. consequent lack 
of trained technicians; subjugation 
of the women; individualistic psycho- 
logy, etc. 

In the immediate aftermath of 


independence a little over two years 
food-stuffs | ' 


ago, the common people of Algeria 
Spontaneously took a long stride 


-toward socialism when the farm- 


workers elected their own ‘“‘manage- 


.ment committees" to run the big 


estates, hastily abandoned by the 
European owners. In, 
thousands of acres of the best land— 
vineyards, citrus fruits, etc—were 
immediately socialized by the action 


.of the peasants themselves who thus 


created the basic social instrument of 
Algeria’s future—the “‘self-manage- 
ment committee." : ; 

In October 1963, the revolu- 
tionary regime declared by a stroke of 
the pen—backed up by the power of 
the People’s Army—that all the land 
still owned by foreign settlers would 
be turned over to the Algerian 
peasants and farm-workers. By this 


this way," 


"legal action, the process spontane- 
ously started by the pezsants in the 
aftermath of the war was carried 
through to its logical conclusion, and 
a host of new collective farms re- 
placed the privately-owned. estates. 


New Enthusiasm — ^ 
On most of these collsctive farms; 
roduction has been good—the 
arvests of the past two years wer 
excellent. The workers do their 
jobs with renewed enthusiasm, 
because they are working for them- 
selves and Algeria rather than for the 
European owner. At first, the mass 
departure of the European engineers, 
book-keepers, chemists, techniciaris. 
of all kinds created innunierable | 
problems and difficulties—but these ` 
are being progressively overcome. , - 


" Thus the new Algeria has àlready - ~ 


righted an ancient wrong by ret 
cuperating the fertile soil that was- 
seized and robbed, at gun-point, by. 
the European invaders over 130 
years ago. —— T. p as 

The next step in the transforma- ' 
tion of. human relationships in the 
Algerian countryside- is to put a 
"strict limit on the size of farms, 
owned by rich Algerian landlords. 
These measures—decided upon by 
the Central Committee of the FLN 
in June—will affect about 8,500 
Algerian landlords who own more 
than 250 acres each. à 


But the small peasants who raise, 

for example, olives or sheep on tiny 
‘family plots will not be expropriated. 

They will be encouraged.to group. 
themselves into co-operatives for- 
their mutual benefit, and modern” 
machinery and fertilizer will be 
eventually put at their disposal. 

The final resolutions adopted at 
the Algerian Farm-Workers Conven- _ 
tion focus attention on the immediate 
specific tasks that face the regime 
and the people as they advance along 
the road {о socialism: Bring edu- 

„cation and literacy to the peasantry by 
building new schools in the country- 
side and inaugurating trade-schools 
on the collective farms; increase the © . 
wages beyond the bare minimum; ` 
guarantee the democratic applica- 
tion of the March Decrees that put 
all power on the collective farms in- 
to the hands of the elected representa- 
tives of the workers; send doctors, 
engineers, and technicians of all 
kinds to the countryside where their 
services are urgently required. 
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Regional Imbalance in Indian Economy 


EGIONAL еер of industrial development is the зіне 
qua nón. of rational economic planning. If planning is 
accepted as a potent weapon to promote and broadcast 
Prosperity, regional development is the logical concomitant 
for the realisation of planned objectives. One of the main objectives 
of planning is to correct structural, regional end sub-regional 
imbalances of the economy that have arisen out of the free play of 
historical and market forces. In brief, planning is a device, inter 
alia, to anticipate, restrain, contain and smooth out the imbalances. 


The complexities of the development problem in a vast country 
like India with its economy yet to be properly integrated bring to 
the fore the importance of regional development. The multiplicity 
of stimulants to deveopment—educational, agricultural, industrial 
and social—have to be applied at the same time. For, an isolated 
industrial venture can be a business success and still be a develop- 
ment failure. а 2 


Location of Industries 


The excessive dependence of the country on agriculture has 
heavily imbalanced our economy and it has been further accentu: 
ated by the very uneven distribution of industrial activity. This 
double imbalance has led to serious evils, especially to the widening 
disparities in the levels of living within the states and the country. 
Therefore, to reduce the magüitude of imbalances, if not to eliminate 
them in toto, to harness the creative energies of all people to the 
development effort.and for the proper distribution of benefits of 
progress, regional approach is very essential. 


The Third plan considers that regional and national develop- 
ment are essentially two different facets of a common objective 
and, therefore, pleads for “balanced development of different parts 
of the country, extension of the benefits of economic progress to 
the less developed regions and widespread diffusion of industry." 
To achieve these objectives the Government has been armed with 
the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Regulation Act of 1951. The former visualised that facilities 
such as power, water supply and transport should be made available 
in areas which were lagging behind industrialy so that suitable 
industries could be planned in such areas and the latter empowered 
the government to regulate the location of industries. 


Regulation of industrial location is important to assist regional 
growth because “it is in the nature of development to favour the 
strong against the vulnerable. There is such a thing as the tendency 
towards cumulative inequality that development touches off. If 
it is not corrected, it limits the possibility of growth at the same 
time distorting it.” Hence government as an agent of transfor- 
mation has to play a crucial and decisive role not only to correct 
the imbalances but also to steer the ship of development in desired 
channels by adopting a positive policy of favouring backward 
regions in proyiding ‘Social overheads’ and in granting industrial 
icences. 


“If past performance is an indicator, it may be said that the 
response from private sector to favour undeveloped areas does 
not appear to be very encouraging. The government therefore, must 
be prepared to supplement or supplant the private sector to lit 
the flame of progress there. ] 

Pradesh known for its backwardness and recurrence of famines, 
is a rich cotton growing area. Yet textile industry has not 
flourished in this region and the progress of industrialisation is 
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For example, Rayalaseema, in Andhra ` 


poor “on account of the shortage of entrepreneurial talent and the 
absence of any positive steps taken by the state government. .” 
THe cotton grown here seeks market elsewhere. 


To cite another case, Rajasthan which has been called a ‘museuin 
of minerals’ produces copper, zinc, lead, lignite, limestone, mice 
gypsum, iron ore, manganese and is the sole producer of lead, zinc 
and emerald in India. But there are no industries in the state 
itself based on local minerals, though the value of the minerals 
produced rose from Rs. 5.7 crores in 1956 to Rs. 19 crores in 1960. 


Andhra Pradesh is the sole producer of barytes and accounts 
for more than half of the total output of asbestos in the country. 
There are large deposits of managanese ore and mica, while ample 
deposits of iron ore, graphite, felspar, chromite and limestone are 
available. Not much attention has been paid to the development 
of these mineral resources except for coal mining. 


[i 
Shortage of electricity has been one of the main reasons for 
slow progress of industries in the State despite abundant 
water resources and local reserves. The state's per 
capita consumption of electricity is only 15 K.W.H. units against 
the All India average of 50, Madras 60, and Mysore 35. 


Andhra, Mysore and Kerala have large hydro-electric power 
-potential as compared to Madras State. If the capacity of thermal 
units in Neyveli is taken into consideration, power availability in 
Madras state alone is equal to the quantity of power generated in 
the three states—Kerala, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh—thanks to 
the perspective view and initiative shown by its leadership. 
Similarly, Assam's rich forest and mineral resources are lying un- 


utilised. 


It may be argued that balanced regional development cannot 
be achieved in a short period. But it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that at least the foundation for balanced regional develop- 
ment should have been laid during the period of the plans. 


Indicators of Development 


For assessing levels of development in different regions, the 
Third Plan lists the indicators of development based on agricultural 
production, industrial production, investment, unemployment, 
electricity consumption, irrigated area, value of output by com- 
modity producing sectors, level of consumption expenditure, road 
mileage, primary and secondary education and occupational distri- 
bution of population. To this list we may add the activities of 
the banking sector and other financial institutions as indicators of 
development. 

A study of the state-wise distribution of the number of repor- 
ting factories, their productive capital, ex-factory value of output, 
value added by manufacture and employment provided throws 
light on how certain states accounting for 3/5 to 4/5 of country's 
industrial activity have been able to improve their shares 
during the period 1959-62. 


Six states—Maharashtra, Bengal, Gujarat, Madras, U.P., 
Bihar—in the year 1962 accounted for 66.96% of the reporting 
factories, 65.92% of productive capital, 72.88% of employment, 
77.78% of ex-factory value of output and 81.51 % of value added 
by manufacture of the whole country. Compared tó 1959 the 
share of these six states had gone up in respect of value added by 
manufacture from 80.04% to 81.51% and for number of 
reporting factories from 61.22% to 66.96%. ` e 


The fall in ex-factory value of output from 78.43% to 71.18% 
Over a period of three years (1959-62) is negligible and the fall in 
employment from 75.49% to 72.88% may be attributed to the 
adoption of measures like rationalisation, scientific management 
and other labour saving devices. Only in case of productive capital 
a fall from 78.36% to 65.92% has been registered which is not 
very important from short-term point of view because of its meagre 
impact on generation or provision of additional incomes or. 
opportunities. 

Aniong the six states the localisation is still heavier in Maha- 
rashtra and Bengal accounting for 51.06% of value added, 46.32% 
of ex-factory value, 42.38% of employment, 37.65% of productive 
capital and 37.75% of reporting factories of the whole country in 


Metropolitan Centres 


Even in industrially advanced states of Bengal and Maharashtra 
most of-the industrial activity is concentrated in and around the 
metropolitan centres. Greater Bombay alone accounts for 2/3 
of the total industrial employment, 3/4 of the value of output 
and 4/5 of the value added by manufacture in Maharashtra. The 
same thing holds true in case of Bengal where 85% of its industrial 
activity is localised in Calcutta and Howrah regions. In Bihar 
State there is great regional disparity in the distribution of electrical 
energy with North Bihar getting not even one percent of the 
total supply of the state. 

Compared to the six states, the share of states like Orisa, 
Rajasthan, Assam, Andhra, Kerala is very meagre. States like 
Assam, Andhra and Kerala registered a fall.in their share over 
1959 to 1962. Only Punjab and Mysore showed an upward trend. 
Other states were more or less stagnant or recorded negligible 
increases. 


Even in industrially backward states, most of the industrial 
activity is confined to certain areas only. For example in Rajasthan 
nine out of 26 districts accounted for 57% of total employment 
in the industrial sector, 10 others did not have a single factory, 
four had less than 500 workers and three had 500 to 1000 
workers. -In Assam, the upper Assam valley accounts for nearly 
75% of the organised industrial output of the state. К 

The trend of new companies registered shows no different 
picture. The share of Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Delhi declined 
from 79.47% in 1956-57 to 70.27% in 1963-64 aftet a chequered 
fall and rise—a fall of 1.13% per year. Though broadly, it shows, 
a falling trend, it cannot be said that the falling trend is of secular 
nature. Even assuming that it may continue it may not make any 
tangible impact on the regional economy. 

To make a decisive impact on the regional development, the 
pace of falling trend should be accelerated over a short period. 
These four states account for 7/10 to 8/10 of the country’s new 
companies registered. The share of Madras, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore broadly shows rising trend. Bombay is able to maintain 
the existing level whereas Bengal, Rajasthan, Bihar, Assam, Kerala 
are on the decline and states like Andhra, Orissa, Assam, U.P., 
Punjab are more or less stagnant. 

Another indicator is the activities of financial institutions and 
banking sector. A study of data on their activities shows that 
they are strengthening the existing position. For example the 
state finance corporations of Madras, Maharashtra, Punjab and 
Bengal with regard to the volume ‘of operations, resources and 
loans granted, occupy the first four places. These four corpora- 
tions together accounted for as much as 50% of the aggregate 
operations of all state finance corporations in 1962-63. In case 
of the Industrial Finance Corporation, the sanctioned financial 
assistance up to June 1964 shows that Maharashtra topped the 
list with 17.3% followed by Madras with 14.7% Bengal 10.1%, 
Andhra 7.7.%, Orissa 3.8%, Assam 3.3%, M.P. 1.4% etc. 


As for the banking sector most of the offices and activities are 
confined to certain states and there also the distribution of offices 
is highly skewed favouring only the capital cities. A study of the 
data on deposits and credit of scheduled banks in 1963 shows that 


Maharashtra claims the first place commanding 24.8% of total ` 


deposits and 32.1% of total credit distributed, followed by Bengal 
with 15.7% and 24%, Madras 6.3% and 9.8%, Gujarat 7.2% and 
6.4%, Апата 3.5% and 3.1% and Assam 1.0% and 0.4% and 
Orissa 0.7% and 0.3% respectively. 


Of the total deposits of scheduled banks located in Maharashtra. 


88.9% are from Bombay. With regard to Bengal and Madras the 
sities of Calcutta ‘(Howrah and Dum Dum) and Madras account 
for as much as 88% and 49% respectively of the total deposits of 
states. 5 
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The same imbalance сап be observed in the agricultural sector, 
only U.P. being the exception. The gross value of agricultural 
output in 1960-61 by U.P. has been Rs. 1222.2 crores: Maharashtra 
680, Madras 580.9, Bengal 555.1, Andhra 524.2, Assam 231.0, 
Rajasthan 285.9, Kerala 291.6, Orissa 302.3. 


The data on total cropped area (net area sown plus areas sown 
more than once) shows that total cropped area in Bombay state 
increased from 5.87 crores of acres in 1949-50 to 7.07 crores of 
acres in 1958-59 followed by U.P. with 4.93 to 5.38, Madhya 
Pradesh 3.93 to 4.38, Andhra 2.64 to 2.99, Mysore 2.34 to 2.60, 
Punjab 1.89 to 2.45, Rajasthan 1.78 to 3.39, Madras 1,48 to 1.71, 
Bengal 1.41 to 1.51, Kerala 0.48 to 0.55 respectively. 


The data brcadly indicate (comparison is not strictly relevant 
because the data relate to different years) that U.P. with relatively 
less acceage compared to Maharashtra contributes more in terms 
of gross value o? agricultural output valued at Rs. 1222.2 crores, 
Though share of total cropped area of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra, 
Mysore, Rajasthan is more, their gross value of agricultural output 
is low compared to Maharashtra and Bengal. From 
economic point of view, gross value of output is a better indicator 
to assess the levels of living than share of cropped area. 

Another indicator is the proportion of urban to total popula- 
tion. A study of the trend between 1951 and 1961 shows an 
increase in case of Assam, Bihar, Kerala, M.P. Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab and Bengal, stagnation in Andhra, and decline in Rajasthan 
U.P., Gujarat, Mysore and Maharashtra. If we take the quantum 
of proportion of urban to total population which is considered to 
be a better yardstick to-measure the progress, Maharashtra, Madras - 
Gujarat, Bengal, Mysore, Punjab occupy in 1962 successive places 
followed by other states. ` 

One of the intangible factors which acts as a catalysis for social 
change and which can help greatly to realise the spread effects of 
large projects in greater measure is education. This fact is attested 
by the poor impact made on the conditions of the people in certain 
regions of M.P. and Bihar even after setting up of giant industrial 
plants. “The production structure of the economy will not be 
diversiñed, the various segments and levels of the economy will not 
get activised" says Asoka Mehta, “unless the society makes a 
concerted effort to diffuse skills widely, to spread education and 


. to impart some evenness in the dstribution of purchasing power.” 


It may be said that the effects of widening and deepening of 
education have been one of the factors for better performance on 
the economic front by Madras, Bengal, and Mahrashtra. . 


Power Consumption 


Another indicator of very great importance which moves the 
wheels of industrialisation is power. Shortage of power bottle- 
necks the plans of industrialisation. Per capita consumption of 
power in Delhi has increased from 89.5 (K.W.H.) units in 1955.56 
to 157.4 units in 1962-63 accompanied by Madras with 24.1 to 
80.9, Bengal 55.4 to 70.2, Punjab 11.8 to 67.2, Bombay 45.1 to 
61.0 respectively. Madras and Punjab (and Delhi) have made 
phenomenal progress which is reflected in tremendous growth - 
achieved over a span of 8 years occupying the first two places in 
the economy. 

Extension and spread of power consumption over space is an 
indicator of regional development. Though power consumption 
is high in Maharashtra and Bengal, most of the areas within the 
state could not play their part in the drama of development 
because of its uneven spread. The result was, unlike 
Punjab and Madras, that several brackets within these 2 states 
remained as backward as some of the areas in Rajasthan, Orissa 
and Andhra. ? 

Extreme concentration of economic activity resulting in serious 
imbalances in regional development is highly undesirable because 
it not only results in widespread disparities in levels of living but 
also generates antagonistic feelings among regions and States. 


From social point of view, the unplanned and concentrated 
industrialisation in the long run ruins the health of the people, 
impairs the economic efficiency of workers and hampers social 
progress. Moreover labour and welfare problems emerge in 
their hydra-headed ferocity and are not easily amenable to lasting 
solution. 

Therefore the whole approach of planning should undergo 
change to suit regional needs and conditions and the earlier we 
accept the slogan “Planning from below" the better. The 
palliative measures envisaged in the Third plan can attack the 
symptoms of the basic malady of underdevelopment but can hardly 
be expected to cure it, А 
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‘STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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On the soil of South Africa is being fought the battle of- humanity ` 


for. the defence of human dignity. We publish below the policy statements 
of the two major organisations leading -the struggle, which we have been 


able to secure from .their. respective . respresentatives stationed in Algiers. 


J.  Markatini | 
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The Policy of the African National Congress 


OR 50 years the A.N.C. has 
been knocking . patiently and 
gently at a closed door in its 
pursuit of a non-violent 
struggle against the inhuman policy 
of Apartheid. The result has been 
more "humiliation, exploitation; 
degradation, ^ draconian legislation 
and open violence from the Verwoerd 
regime. n 2. 
In the last three years the choice 
before us was not whether to fight 
but how to continue to fight. This 
meant we had to sharpen the-political 
weapons that had ceased to be effec- 
tive—failure to do so would have 
been an act of treason against the 
very people we lead. We had to be 
realists and accept the heavy obliga- 
tion that.the South African situation 
was placing upon us—mobilising 
the African people in readiness for an 
armed struggle to overthrow the 
Apartheid regime, seize political 
power and establish a democratic 


non-racial society in our country. . 


Sober Decision · : 
And as Nelson Mandela correctly 


pointed out in bis defence address in. 


court: “This decision was made as 
a result of a calm and sober assess- 
ment of the political situation that 
had arisen after many years of 
tyranny and exploitation of ' our 


. people by the Whites, and not in the 
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spirit of recklessness or. love of 
violence.” | 


It is the considered opinion of 
the A.N.C. leadership that as a 
result of the government policy, 
violence by Africans is inevitable. 
And that unless a responsible leader-. 
ship-is given to canalise and control 
the feelings of our people, there will 
be outbreaks: of terrorism ‘which 
would produce an intensity 
bitterness between the various races 


of our country which is not produced ' 


even by war. · ` 


United Front. Policy 


Secondly, we are convinced that 
without violence there would be no 
way open to the African people to 
succeed in their struggle against 


white supremacy. 


As we all know, there are other 
oppressed and humiliated non-White 


' people in South Africa besides the 


12,000,000 Africans. There 
1,500,000 coloured people 
500,000 Indian people. It is true 
that the degree and forms of oppre- 
ssion are not exactly-the same in all 
cases but they too suffer untold 
misery and indignities as Africans do. 

When. repressive laws against 
these two groups were being enacted 
in rapid succession one after another 
the African National.Congress consi- 
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dered it of great importance that the 
African people should seek the co- 
operation .of these groups against. 
the common enemy. The .Soüth. 
African Indian Congress, the un- 
disputed leader of the Indian Com- 
munity founded by the late Mahatma 
Gandhi as well as the ' coloured 
community readily accepted the 
proposal. This -principle of co- 
operation among non-Whites against 
their common enemy was discussed 
and agreed upon during the period 
of Dr. A;B. Xuma's presidency in 
1946 when the A.N.C. endorsed the 
XUMA-DADOO-NAICKER pact 
Which laid down that there should be 
co-operation between the A.N.C. and 
the S.A.I.C. on matters of common 
interest tò the two communities 
which they respectively represented. 


Basis of Equality 


Speaking on this to the annual 
national conference in 1953, Chief 
A.J. Lutuli stated: | 

“We are prepared to co-operate 
fully on the basis of equality with 
any national party or organisation. 
provided we share common objectives 
and common methods of achieving 
our.aims. Co-operation will always 
be on the basis of equality and 
mutual respect for the .individual 
identity of our organisations...... 
On this basis we may co-operate .om 
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specific issues with any-group if we 
feel it is in the interests of our 
national liberation to do so.’ 


Today our United Front, general- 
ly known as the Congress Alliance 
consists. of the African National 
Congress, the South African Indian 
Congress, The Coloured People’s 
Congress, The Congress of Demo- 
crats and the South African Con- 
gress of Trade Unions and the 
Federation of South African Women. 


The 1952 campaign for the 
defiance of Apartheid laws in which 
8,500 men and women of all races 
took part was launched jointly by 
the A.N.C. and the S.A.L.C. and led 
by Nelson Mandela. In 1953 the’ 
A.N.C. and the S.A.LC. decided to 
encourage the formation of the 
South African Congress of Demo- 
crats mainly to counter-act the 
adverse and anti-African propaganda 
amongst Whites. At the end of the 
same year, the annual conference of 
the A.N.C. called for the organisa- 


tion of & Congress of the People to. 


draw up a Freedom Charter. 


The terms of the Freedom 
Charter were formulated out of 
demands sent in by masses of the 
people from various walks of life, 
and forms part of the constitution 
of the A.N.C.- 


It contains the following demands: 


*Every man and woman shall 
have the right to vote for and to stand 
as a candidate for all bodies which 
make laws; 


*There shall be equal status in the 
bodies of. state, in the courts and in 
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the schools for all national groups 
and races; 

* AIT people shall have equal right 
to use their own languages, and to 
develop their folk-culture and 
customs; 

*The national wealth of our 
country, the heritage of all South 
Africans, shall -be restored to the 
people; 
~ *The mineral wealth beneath the 
soil, the banks-and monopoly in- 
dustry, shall be transferred to the 
ownership of the people as a whole; 

*Restriction on land ownership 
on a racial basis shall be ended, and 
all land redivided amongst those 
who work it, to banish famine and 
hunger; 

*No one shall be imprisoned, 
deported or restricted without a fair 
trial; 

*The law shall ‘guarantee to all 
their right to speak, to organise, to 
meet together, to publish, to preach, 
to worship, and to educate their 
children; 

*АП who work shall be free to 
form trade unions to elect .their 
officers and to make wage эйгш 
with their employers; 

*The government shall discover, 
develop and encourage national 
talent for the enhancement of our 
cultural life; 

* ATI people shall have the right 
to live where they choose, to be 


decently housed, and to bring up 
their families: dn comfort "and 
security; 


*South Africa shall strive to 
maintain world peace and the settle- 
ment of all international disputes by 


negotiation—not by war; 

*Peace and friendship amongst 
our people shall be secured by up- 
holding the equal rights, opportuni- 
ties and status of all; 

*The people of the protectorates 
—Basutoland, Swaziland and 
Bechuanaland—shall be free to 
decide for themselves their own 
future; 


At the end of the two-day Con- 
gress of the People held in Johannes- 
burg on June 26, 1955, 3,000 
elected delegates’ strongly declared: 


“THESE FREEDOMS WE 
WILL FIGHT FOR, SIDE BY 
SIDE, THROUGHOUT OUR 
LIVES, UNTIL WE HAVE WON 
OUR LIBERTY”. 

Today this solemn pledge is 
being honoured in Verwoerd’s 
Gestapo Courts. When Nelson 
Mandela was served with a life-term 
imprisonment he had at his side 
AHMED KATHRADA, an Indian 
and DENNIS GOLDBERG, a 
White—both staunch, tried and 
trusted comrades in arms. When 
Wilton Mkwayi received the same 
sentence of. life imprisonment a few 
weeks ago, his companions were S. 
Maharaj, -Laloo Chiba both Indian, 
J. Matthews and Ian Kitson-CWhite). 

So that whilst our ideological 
creed is that of African Nationalism, 
it.is, however, not the African 
‘Nationalism expressed in the cry— 
“DRIVE THE NON-AFRICANS. 
INTO THE SEA.” This correct 
policy has always received and 
continued to receive overwhelming 
support from the African people. 


The с. es and Policies of the Pan-Africanist - 


. Congress of South Africa 


ver the past eighteen months 
Ње South African government 
has, in a series of political trials 
directed against all the effective 
anti-apartheid "parties, removed all 
known leaders-from the scene. 
The movement that has forse 
the brunt of this persecution has been 
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the Pan-Africanist Congress of 
-South Africa. Forty-one of its 
members have been hanged, and over 
a thousand gaoled. Each of these 
persons gaoled has received, on an 
average, a. sentence of six years in 
prison." About a thousand members 
of PAC are held in one prison, the 


Robben Island prison of "maxintum 
security." 

All overt political activity having 
been suppressed, political ideas conti- 
nue to grow in the secrecy of small 
cells, and in the prisons. The idea 
that is showing the greatest growth is 
the idea of ‘“‘africanism’’, that is 
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to say the principle on which the Pan- 


-Africanist Congress was founded. 
Put at its simplest, the idea of 
-africanism is that.the South African 
nation is an African nation, and that 


non-Africans, even though they may 


‘live in South Africa, are foreigriers. 
What is this movement that 


‘seems to hold so much for the future ` 


-of our country, South Africa ? The 
Pan-Africanist Congress was born 
in April 1959 by young men, members 
-of the older African National Con- 
gress, who were dissatisfied with the 
failure of that movement to achieve 
‘the liberation of our country. The 
‘president, elected at the first cong- 
„gress, was and still is, Mangaliso 
‘Robert Sobukwe He is detained 
indefinitely on Robben Island. The 
"movement has, in the six years since 
its foundation, made: two note- 
"worthy assaults on the racist govern- 
"ment of South Africa. The first 
assault was tbe positive action 
campaign of 1960 of which the 
‘Sharpeville massacre was a part. 
-Although other movements tried to 
take some of the credit for this 
historic assault, the -Sharpeville 
campaign had nothing to do with any 
“movement other than the PAC. 
The second assault- was the so- 
-calledwtpoqo’ campaign of 1963. 
-Although the South African authori- 
ties moved fast enough. to partially 
‘smother this campaign, the fact 
remains that tens of thousands of 
members of PAC, at the behest of the 
PAC leaders, had prepared weapons 
for an all-out assault on the authori- 
ties, and the minister. of justice 
himself told parliament that’ the 
Status quo in South Africa had never 
been in greater danger than it was 
in 1963. ` І 
, As а result. of these actions it 
‘would appear, from the only public 
opinion poll held recently, that this 
movement stands high in the affect- 
"tions of the masses of our country, 
just as they revere the name of Mr. 
Sobukwe. 
The principles of the movement 


Í are simple. PAC _ proclaims Ше 


-African character of society and the 
state. It calls for опе man-one vote, 


-and calls all non-Africans foreigners. ' 


-But all, of whatever race, who wish 
to stay in the country, accepting the 
‘rule of the majority and also that 
the nation is an African nation, are 
‘welcome to stay., PAC is thus non- 
racial (denying the importance _of 


" race), and not multi-racial (asserting. 
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-the equality of "races") In South 


African conditions — non-racialism 
leads to the cooperation of. all, 
irrespective of race, in one movement, 
But multi-racialism leads’ to` the 


establishment of one movement for 


each’ “race”, and,-in some cases, to 


` the alliance of such racial movements 


in a larger alliance. 

PAC stands for ‘africanist social- 
ism’. It is a socialist movement 
because without socialism it is going 
to be impossible fór the African 
people to establish their ownership of 
the.assets of South Africa, and also 
impossible for-the places which will 
be left empty at thé-departure (now, 
alas, unavoidáble).of many menibers 
of the minorities, to be productively 
filled. Algeria has met a. situation 
like this with socialist principles and 


'a form of “workers? control’’. . 


` PAC is pan-africanist. That is 
to say; PAC stands for the unifi- 
cation, in one great political union, 
of the whole of Africa. Our thinking 
on -this issue is close to that of 
President Nkrumah’s. 
PAC is truly non-aligned. It has 
contacts with all three of ‘the super 
powers, without being in any way 


tied to one of them. We are for the ` 


liberation of our country, and in that 
great cause we have had help from 
many countries and bope to continue 
receiving it. PAC does not much 
respect a non-alignment of words 
only, a non-alignment that allows 
itself to be used as an instrument of 
one great bloc or the other. 

PAC has developed a new 
language which identifies its members. 
To each other we are not, in letters, 
“Dear Sir”, but “Son (Daughter) of 
Africa”, “Son -of the Soil". We have 
revived old African words for places. 

Perhaps the most important 
contribution made by PAC to the 
liberation of South Africa is its view 
of the conquest. All other move- 
ments have asked the White racist 
government for concessions. 
PAC has refused to recognise the 
White racist government as the 
government of South Africa. Our 
diagnosis of the ills our people suffer 


from is that they are caused by foreign - 


conquest and foréign occupation. 
Our prescription to cure these ills is 
"reconquest", nothing more nor less. 
The recent'series of important 
pofiticaltrials has driven all political 
activity right underground, beyond 
the reach of the enemy and his agents. 
‘In that obscurity the only movements 


' beliefs. 


Only : 


that will survive are those -which 


announce greatand simple truths. 
The great and simple truth of african- 
ism is thriving in these conditions, 
and will continue to -thrive. 1964 


` and 1965 will thus probably turn out 


to be the years of the growth 
of the idea that is destined to re- 
mould South África in a truly demo- 
cratic mould, that is to say, in an 
African mould. 

PERSONAL LAW i 

(Contd. from Page 6) | 
faire, its emphasis on individualism, 
and on individual liberty reduced 
religion from a social foree and a 
movement to a mere matter of 
individual belief and disbelief. 
Social legislation no more remained 
the domain of religion but became 
a function of legislative bodies elect- 
ed by the people. This is the kernel 
of secularism. And consistent 
secularism demands that there 
should be uniform social laws for 
all. It is exactly this which is being 
opposed by religious orthodoxy in 
the name of defence of religious 
freedom. 

This cuts at the roots A not 
of religion but of communalism. 
Religion is not: communalism so 
long as it confines itself to individual 
But when it is turned into 
a basis for social organisation, the 
basis for the formation of a com- 
munity, its social life, its laws, its 
political party, etc., it becomes 
nothing but communalism. Separate 
Personal laws for the. Hindus and 
the Muslims constitute a permanent 


"source feeding. this’ communalism. 


National integration `. cannot Бе 
complete or genuifi&fill-this source 
is removed. i 

Justice Subba Rao has raised a 
pertinent question.-.It. is , possible 
that for some time religious ortho- 
doxy playing upon popular preju- 
dices—and in the case of Muslims, 
upon their widespread feeling of 
being an oppressed minority—may 
succeed in preventing any serious 
efforts to amend (Muslim) Personal 
Law and to lay the ground for uni- 
form personal Jaws for all. But that 
is No reason why the Government, in 
the meanwhile, should not adopt a 
correct policy on the question which 
may serve asa basis for fighting 
against religious orthodoxy апа 
communalism and preparing the 
masses for these basic secular 
reforms, - a 
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Middle Class. Em ployees in Kerala 


М unprecedented unrest 
which is fast threatening to 
mushroom- into an upsurge 
fraught with terrific conse- 
quences to the administration, -has 
become the characteristic of © the 
current Kerala scene. : 


The middle class people are on 
the march ! Particularly the salaried 
section belonging to the non-gazetted 
cadre in Government, quasi-govern- 
ment and public sector institutions. 

- Over 2} lakhs of such low: paid 
employees are now ‘in the thick of 
an agitation which for its scope and 
solidarity is perhaps unique for any 
.Statesin India. About 1} lakhs 


of non-gazetted government officials ` 


*(N.G.Os) 85,000 teachers employed in 
schools under private managements, 
25,000 primary school teachers emp- 

loyed in Government schools (with 

the prospects of Graduate teachers in 

Government schools also entering 

the field), 5,000 ^ employees 

Panchayats in the State, 2,000 white 

collar workers of Kerala State 

Electricity Board, 1000 employees 

of the Kerala University along with 

lower grade government servants 


made up of peons and menials etc. . 


as well as teachers in private colleges 
are all in the throes of an agitation. 


Alien to Traditions 


Barring the teachers in private 
colleges, who demand parity of pay 
with their counterparts in govern- 
ment colleges, the force that has 
pitchforked the others into a style 
of agitation quite alien to their 
traditions of middle class respectabi- 
lity, decorum and conseravatism, is 
basically simple. | 

Like Oliver Twist, they want 
more and they seem to have decided 
to ask for more and determined to 
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secure more for their right, not to 


_live, but to. just exist. The soaring 


pricé line has whisked away their 


-vestment of religipus adherence to 
official propriety and overblown : 


concern for ‘security of. service.’ 


The cost of living index (which is 
an understatement of reality) as 


: published by the Government in the 


Kerala Labour. and Industries 
Beview, reveals significant figures. 
In Trivandrum from 389 in 1958 
it has risen to 577 in 1964. and in 
Trichur from 374 to 609. (This, 
more or less, applies to other 
centres too). 


The emoluments of low paid 
employees have ‘kept pace’ with 
this, in the following manner. The 
Central Government Lower Division 
‘Clerks’ emoluments rose from Rs.100 
in 1958 to Rs. 135/50 in 1964 and 
those of Madras State employees 


. from Rs. 79 to Rs. 115/50, while 


the Kerala Government employees 
got a rise, within this period, of just 
rupees three: from Rs. 79 to 82. 

Their scale of pay of Rs. 40-120 
is the lowest for any State in India 
and Kerala, measures up to other 
States-in cost of living. 


The N.G. Os are taking a strike 
ballot and preliminary indications 
are that 95 per cent are for strike. 


The Primary*School Teachers in 
Government Schools are the most 
pitiable- of the lot: They can never 
hope to jump into any higher scale 
of salary than: the- 40-120 scale to 
which they have been consigned. 


‘Among all sections the cry is: 


common: grant an interim relief of 
Rs. 25; give parity of pay with that 
of Central Government servants 
(equal pay for equal work); appoint 


-a pay commission, 


-In fact, during December 


The N.G.Os, who a few months 
back used to feel that mere partici. 
pation in Jatha was the height off 
radical, revolutionary activity, have 
now assumed a militancy rivalling 
that of any working class section 
and 
January, the State has been resound- 
ing with militant demonstrations by 
N.G. Os of all categories. “‘Strike’ 
has -become a very normal concepi 
with them. 


A fair section of the N.G. Os i» 
made up of women. They are no 
whit behind their brothers in demons 
trating their right to exist. 


Of very great significance is tha 
fact. that on January 26 re 
presentatives of 36 service associa 
tions met and set up a coordinatiny 
committee to face victimisation 
unitedly. They have voiced thei 
determination to resist victimisatios 
staunchly in this fashion and tc 
compel the Administration ts 
concede their demands. 


The underdogs mean business 
At all centres in the State, Defenc 
Councils made up of eminent lawyer 
have been set up.to fight out cases o 
victimisation etc. in the Courts. 


Generous Public Support 


Public support has been generous 
political parties, and Municipalitie 
have voiced unqualified support. 1] 
should be noted that no politics 
party has been allowed to edge ir 
in this agitation. Even top official 
including the Governor, have state 
that their cause is just. 

An interesting sidelight: — th 
N.G.Os feel that the present Pres 
dents Rule has more respect fo 
democratic rights than any popula 
Ministry. There has been no officii 
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ban on Jathas and rallies and no 


attempt at muzzling their voice. But . 


in§1961, when a popular Ministry 
was in power, the ^ government 
resorted to deterrent action just 
because the N.G.Os held a State 
Convention. Jathas were prohibit- 
ed. Home Minister P.T. Chacko 
refused too see representatives of 
N.G.Os. Top office bearers were 
victimised. А 

The popular ministry under 
Pattom Thanu Pillai, with a lot of 
fanfornade, increased their house, 
rent allowance from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 
and that too only for а limited 
section of the N.G.Os, to bring about 
parity,under this héad, to all draw- 
ing salary of Rs..200 and less. The 
N.G.Os dubbed this 200 paise rise 
а ‘Pittance. The increment of the 
President of their Union was with- 
held on the alleged crime of criti- 
cising government policy, implied 
in the Budget, which, by the letter 
of the Government Servants Conduct 
Rules, is an offence, 


The present Administration while 
expressing sympathy for their lot, 
have passed the baby on to the 
Centre. The Adviser has announc- 
ed ап interim relief to N.G.Os, 
and appointment’ of pay 
commission. The N.G.Os feel that 
the assurance is vague and until 
something tangible is gained they 
are in no mood to back out of 
agitation. The rise of Rs. 7 by way 
of heuse rent allowance, to- private 
teachers has not helped to stop their 
agitation. . 


Stock Phrases 


Side by side with these the 
Government have sought to quell the 
unrest by stock phrases of discipline, 
service conduct rules, respectability 
and, in the case of teachers, ‘dignity’ 
and ‘high nature’ of their calling. 
Neither these nor the assurances of 
the government are likely to stop 
the tide. Threats cease to have 
effect if the alternative is slow 
starvation, © however;  assidously 
genteel. And assurances, on the 
strength of past experience, are 
suspect in the eyes of the N.G.Os. 


The Centre deserves a fair share 
of the blame for the situation. With 
every increase in Central emoluments 
the alert traders and shop keepers 
have been increasing prices.Even 
the Central Government employees 
have -only managed to keep their 
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heads just out of water, with great 
strain, while the State N.G.Os have 
sunk deep down beneath the surface. 


Deep Frustration 


There is a deep sense of frustra- 
tion over the preferential deal given 
to Central Government servants. 
This-does not imply that the State 
servants grudge their central counter- 
parts, their emoluments. Parity of 
pay is the most convincingly reaso- 
nable stand they: could take. 


The State Administration have 
been always throwing their numbers 
at the heads of the N.G.Os: any 
rise means enormous financial com- 
mitment. The N.G.Os, in reply, 
state that they are not responsible 
for their numbers: the state recruited 
them. i 


The Administrations while plead- 
ing financial stringency have been 
active in growing more officers. The 
overall State ratio of officers and 
clerks is 1:26. But ће new posts 
created during -63-64, -has been on 
the basis of 1:8. 


The governments have been very 
generous to high paid officers. For 
Secretaries and Departmental heads 


. the 1956 scale of Rs. 800—1,000 


has been enhanced, from 1000 and 
1,200 to 1,500, in 1960. For depart- 
mental heads like Education Direc- 
tors, it has jumped froni 500-800 in 


. *56 to 800-1,000 in ‘60; for Forest 


Conservators and Harijan Welfare 
Director, from Rs. 450-600 to 800 
and 900 to 1000 and 1800. Alround 
increase for all Gazetted cadres has 
been a uniform feature in Kerala. 


A State pay commission, іп 1955, . 


fixed the scale of pay for N.G.Os on 
40-120 scale and, to suit this uniform 
time scale, it axed down many a 
better scale. The then Pattom 
Ministry announced that no officer 
would be paid more than Rs. 1,000. 
Since then the officers salaries have 
soared. Further, there has been 
an influx of I.A.S. officers. The 
Government have abided by the pay 
commission's recommendations only 
in the case of N.G.Os and that too 
to' their. distress. - 


A few figures, culled at random, 
show the growth of officers. Three 
officers in the 1200-1500 scale in 
60-61 grew to 12 in '64; in the 1000- 


.morass they are in. 
, traders and shopkeepers, down to 
; the pettiest of them, are poised to 





from one to 460. The list is endless 
and the growth under each head 
substantial. 


The main handicap of the N.G.Os 
used to be their false sense of 
middle-class propriety ^and  res- 
pectability and lack of unity. The 
N.G.Os had blackleg outlook built- 
in. Sheer necessity has compelled 
them to become realists. Yet there 
are exceptions, found mainly in 
Trivandrumi, the clerks’ town. Parti- 
cularly in the Secretariat, where the 
low-paid clerks also affect a snobbery 
that is ridiculous. They have pulled 
out of the agitation even before they 
got going; befitting superior beings, 
eh they consider themselves to 
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Ominous Possibilities 


The cause of thè unrest is clear. 
The failure of the Administration at 


, national and state levels to hold the 
_ price line. 


It is doubtful whether a 
rise, however substantial, would lift 
the N.G.Os from^the , financial 
The canny 


alter price tags to swallow up any 
prospective rise in emoluments. ' 
The writing on the wall4f plain: 
if the Government do not put these 
rapacious elements in, their place; 
the hitherto servile, peaceable section 
of low salaried staff would be driven 
to anarchy. The present unrest is 
pregnant with ominous possibilities. 
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Ancient Indian Polity 


POLITICAL THEORY OF ANCIENT INDIA: ‘A Study 
of Kingship from the Earliest Times to Circa 300 A.D. 
by John W. Spellman, Oxford, 1964. PP XXIV 4.228, Rs. 26.00 


HIS isa critical and controversial 

and yet not altogether un-sympathetic 

attempt to describe and interpret 

aspects fof ancient Indian political 
theory, primarily the institution of king- 
ship in respect of its origins, extent of 
divinityEwhich can be ascribed to it, the 
royal succession, the ministers and councils 
the rule of law, the prineiples of statecraft, 
the king and the economic system, religious 
aspects of rulership and justification and 
methods of revolution. 


Spellman says that the organic theory of 
state was "certainly known and held" in 
ancient India but in a strict sense the theory 
of social contract “could not have 
operated.” 


No other form of government, except 
the kingship, was the regular and dominant 
form in ancient India. The king emerged 
not а$ а result of social contract. He was 
either divinely appointed or associated 
with divinity in one way or another. The 
kingship was not a human institution. It 
is the divine law of dharma, not the statutory 
law of «uen, which the king must obey. 
Political and other objectives were enjoined 
to be achieved through honourable 
means in conformity with dharma. 


The dharma of the king and prosperity of 
people were all interwoven in the political 
theory of ancient India. Welfare, good, rains, 
sickness, calamities and death among the 
people were believed to owe their origin to 
the king. His conduct affected all aspects 
of life in the kingdom. A righteous king 
meant a righteous and prosperous people. 
He is said to be able to protect the kingdom 
in the same way asthe gods ward off death. 


_ However, the Indian ‘political theorists’ 
did not conceive of a theocratic state. 
Though the purohit, the royal-priest, 
was a guiding force in administration, his 
powers like those of the clergy in Europe 
were not based on ‘union’. Similarly, 
though the Brahmans enjoyed certain 
immunities and privileges in the eyes of law, 
according to Spellman, as a class they never 
sought aggrandizement of political power. 


Moreover, inspite of having assigned 
such high responsibilities to the king, the 
idea of royal absolutism and capriciousness 
and despotism was not encouraged in 
theory. It was no excuse for tyranny. 
The Indian theorists evolved several checks 
in this connection. There was the 
concept of dharma which kept him on the 
path of rectitude. He was enjoined to 
rule in accordance with dharma. It was 
laid down that not only material gains but 
religious merit accrued to the- king if he 
protected the kingdom righteously. He 
was also threatened with divine penalties - 
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for unjust and unrighteous conduct 
Secondly though the council of ministers 
did not тергеѕепі ће interests?of the people 
as such"and though the king was not elected 
by the people, there were various provisions 
whereby the powers of the king were 
sought to be kept under control. For 
instance, as Spellman puts it "we cannot 
assume that the ministers and royal officials 
were powerless or without influence upon 
the king. They very often had consider- 
able control over administration...... at 
times, it was the ministers who selected 
the future king....if-the succession was 
disputed.” The Junagadh inscription gives 
clear illustrations of ministers over-ruling 
the wishes of the king. A further check on 
the king by the ministry was that if he 
failed to carry out the dharma prescribed 
by the purohit and the learned Brahman, 
they had the power to ruin'him. It was 
stated by Bharadvaja that in the absence of 
ministers, like a bird deprived of his feathers 
the king loses his active capacity. Similarly 
Kautilya’s list of duties of ministers, leaves 
no doubt that the ministers had great 
importance in the politica! thought of 
ancient India. 


Though the elective principle as 
we know it and to the extent it is being 
applied today did not prevail, the popular 
influence and pressures did serve us a 
check on the king. The council of learned 
men decided points of dharma, interpreta- 
tions of religious law and other judicial 
matters. This council according to Spell- 
man was one of the more important ancient 
Indian political institutions. The non- 
Political but some sort of judicial bodies 
like Samita, Sabha, and Vidatha also 
were a force which the king, had to reckon 
with. By the judicial concept of dharma 
India was able to have the advantages 
law, as Spellman puts 
it, a wide interpretation of 
the sources of dharma which included, 
besides the vedas and other scriptures, the 
customs and traditions of the people and the 
advice of and the practices of venerable 
people. The king was supposed to consider 
the dharma of caste, country, guilds and 
righteous usage. The quasi-legislative - 
authority of the king was considered far 
more as codifying existing usages and 
customary dkarma than setting forth the 
whims of the king. Moreover since the 
life of people was also regulated by other 
non-political sources of law the power of 
king wasnot absolute. Though the political 
theorists did not categorically concede the 
right to revolution, a distinction between 
the king in name only and the king who 
performs the duties of that office has been 
made. There are ideas which may be 
taker as providing a moral justification 


- for overthrowing a bad king." In- Maha- 


bharat and Arthasastra practical checks, 

which could be used against an oppressive 
king, such as wholesale emigration of 
population, banishment of the king by the 

people and assassination and rebellion by 
princes have been mentioned. Spellman 

categorically rejects the presence of the- 
notion of revolution as summarized by the 

American Declaration of Independence in 

1776. But he concedes that the theorists 

in ancient India favoured, by implication, 

the idea that the subject has the right to 

revolt against the tyrannical monarch. 


Spellman's book can serve as a mine of 
information about other aspects of India's 
political traditions. It appears from his 
account that the entire economic and 
judicial system was organized to promote 
the happiness and welfare of the people. 
The ideas about crime,punishment, spying, 
organization of army, the concept of power 
as a basis of inter-state relations, the presence 
of ideas akin to the theory of real-politik, 
the laws of war and peace and the elabora- 
tion of the theory of mandal in which 
geographical position of a country is 
considered as an important factor in 
evolving a suitable system of alliances with 
other states, the enunciation of the princi- 
ples of taxation and public expenditure 
and the welfare activities which kings 
ought to undertake,—all this not only 
confirms the impression that the polity as 
conceived by the theorists was free from 
the taints of authoritarian despotism, exploi- 
tation and injustice but it proves that they 
had a very keen and comprehensive under- 
standing of the statecraft, diplomacy and 
administration. 


Now it is not clear how far Spellman 
really wanted to project this impression 
by writing this book. But it is evident in 
the introduction that his primary object 
for writing this book was not pedantic. 
The book is intended to serve a practical 
purpose, namely, to promote a dispassio- 
nate understanding of the past and to 
enable the specialists, the university students, 
Bovernment employees and laymen to have 
a healthy attitude for the future. He, at 
the very outset has assumed though not 
explicitly that the available literature 
on the subject is not conducive to the 
development of a proper perspective on the 
part of students of Indian polity. He says 
"arguments made by the members 'of the 
present government of India are not infre- 
quently buttressed by references to political 
concepts mentioned in the ancient texts. ... 
isolated illustrations are sometimes suggested 
to have been the rule, legendary examples 
may be taken as historical facts, and 
favourable evidence only selected to prove 
a doubtful thesis." "There is, according 
to Spellman, a tremendous desire for 
progress a la occidentale while seeking to 
find the authority for these changes in the 
ancient Indian texts.. 


Though stated so obliquely, it is not 
difficult to catch what Spellman is hinting 
at. Obviously his remarks are directed 
against the attempts some writers have 
made to look deeply into the past in order 
to find sanctions for the democratic and 
socialistic policies, which Indians have 
accepted in a broad sense. This impression 
is further strengthened by the fact that 
throughout the book Spellman does not 
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miss any suitable occasion, in the course 
of his analysis to drive home the point that 
nothing approaching democracy or demo- 
cratic law or procedures can be considered 
to have existed in Indian texts. He dis- 
proves or dismisses or understates or 
inégates summarily the contentions of 
several writers who have sought to establish 
that the elective principle and some sort of 
traditions of popular government are 
found in ancient Indian political theory. 
He asserts that the idea of republican form 
of government was a political exception, 
because it is inconcievable or rather un- 
thinkable in a political theory which did 
not recognize the human origin of law. 


Spellman does make a few very interest- 
ing points against writers of this 
trend. But they amuse more than con- 
vince. A better or a d ifferent literal interpre- 
tation of texts, ingenious observations, 
2vasions, shifting the bases of his evidence 
from theoretical analysis to historical fact 
according to convenience, coupled with the 
use of some of those very methods he 
denounces in others—these devices taken 
together fail to remove the general impre- 
ssion that Spellman has not succeeded in 
his declared objective. 


The entire weight of his data and 
total movement of his argument in 
respect of ministerial checks, the concept 
of dharma as such and its wider 
ludicial and social ramifications, the implied 
hheoretical justification of the right to 
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revolt, the presence of channels through 
which popular influences could make 
their impact onthe king’s policies and 
deeds and other relevant information 
make it clear that there is no notion 
of sovereign as power unrestrained by law. 
The book leaves little doubt about the 
presence of open, non-authoritarian, in 
some respects very human and quite 
sophisticated ideas in Indian political 
theory and a total absence of anything 
which is not in continuity with the modern 
trends. ; 


It may be, as Spellman points aut, 
that there were no formal democratic 
controls and democratic procedures as we 
know them. But that is not important. 
It is the spiritual and moral outlook of the 
thoerists in ancient'India to which we must 
look with legitimate pride and hope We 
can summarily ignore Spellman's technical] 
and textual subtleties in respect of insti- 
tutional frame work and accept his brcad 
implied conclusion that the whole approach 
of these writers and thinkers was humanistic, 
non-totalitarian, free, and conducive to the 
welfare of the individuals. 


There is one more point. Considered 
more carefully even the assumptions of 
Spellman are defective and incorrect. India 
does not, in truth, look into the past to find 
sanctions for the present. There is little 
in the mainstream of modern Indian politizal 
theory and practice which can easily lend 
itself to this conclusion. The major official 









resolutions, discussions and pronounce-^ 
ments of progressive parties and the govern- 
ment do not contain any revivalistic refe- 
rences. Of course, ancient ideas and 
practices are deployed metaphorically or 
ilustratively for dissemination of modern 
ideas among the masses. A scholar is not 
supposed to take them so seriously and 
make them the basis of his work. 

However, it must be admitted that this 
is an original work of considerable erudi- 
tion in a field of study to which very few 


.persons are attracted because it is beset with 
-serious difficulties related to, for instance, 


the large span of 2000 years, the chrono- 
logical confusion of sources and the paucity 
of accurate historical references the trans- 
lation of a plethora of ancient Sanskrit 
terms into modern English and the obvious. 
limitations of a foreign scholar to grasp 
fully the spirit of Indian scriptures and the 
genius of the people. 

In conclusion, we cannot help also 
saying that the book being based on à 
variety of didactic and non-cidactic sources 
—the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas, 
the Smritis, and other metaphysical, reli- 
gious, philosophical and rituzlistic literature 
on one hand and secular, scholarly and 
popular writings on politics, history, 
science, literature and epic,myth and legend 
on the other—what emerges is not the 
ancient theory as it was, perhaps there never 
was one. At best it is ancient theory as 
reconstructed by Spellman 

—Dev Dutt 
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Danger Signal 


HE carefully planned and neatly executed murder of former Punjab 
Chief Minister Pratap Singh Kairon is a danger signal which politi- 
cians and the people of India can ignore only at grave peril to, orderly, 
democratic public life in the country. The shooting down in cold 
blood of a man the mention of whose nan e not so long ago used to cause 


. much uneasiness in a whole State, shocking as it is, has to be looked at as 


the culmination of a trend that has been growing at an alarming pace in 
many parts of India. Indecd, it may be considered the inevitable end- 
product of the kind of power politics based on crude and ruthless personal 
rivalries in which many of our leading public men have been engaged for 
Some years now. True, there is no proof that killing of Kairon resulted 
from political animosity; but in the context of Punjab. politics in recent 
years, particularly under Sardar Kairon himself high-handedness on the 
part of powers that be undermined many of the finer civilised traits of 
democracy, putting a premium on strong-arm methods. 


Punjab is, by no means, the only State in India where methods not in 
keeping with democratic practices have been employed in pursuit of the 
dangerous, game of politics. Clashes of personalities at the top and a trail. 
of bitterness running unbroken to the bottom-most layer have'been in evi- 
dence in other States; so have the adoption of questionable methods to 
reduce the strength and influence of rivals. “This is true mainly of the ruling 
party because of the infinitely greater opportunities offered. The rot set in 
even while Jawaharlal Nehru was alive; his presence perhaps prevented an 
ugly turn like the Sonepat murder, but he did not altogether succeed in 
implanting full awareness of and respect for democratic values in many of 
his leading compatriots in the ruling party. 


We have been rightly proud of the fact that, after the martyrdom of the 
Mahatma, we have been proceeding peacefully on democratic lines, unlike 
many other developing countries. Every time a political assassination was 
reported from an Asian, African or Latin American country, we had patted 


‚ ourselves on the back and congratulated ourselves on belonging to a tradi- 


tion of tolerance and accommodation. .But this murder is a clear and 


. disquieting indication that our couniry is not free from gangsterism in 


public life, that tiere is a.real and immediate danger of our democratic 
way of life being destroyed: фу power-mad men whose strength is based on 
their ability to organize goondas to do their dirty work. The kind-of 
elements who for nearly two decades engineered communal killings have, 
ominously enough, entered a wider arena. 


The redeeming feature is that the vast majority of our people, and the 
majority of our politicians, are believers in change by persuasion and are 
firmly wedded to democratic values. What is necessary at this hour is that 
they should assert themselves and ensure that goondas and gangsters are 
removed from positions of power and influence. Tf this is not done in time, 
our democracy shall be irreparably damaged. 


` 





benumbing feeling of help- 
lessness is today gripping New 
Delhi, the sign of political 


debility the 
Centre. - 
Gone is the majestic banyan tree 
of Nehru’s personality which could 
provide shelter in any storm. The 
collective that -claimed to have 
succeeded the Titan is split, and 
opinions are aired today by men at 
the top without inhibition, blissfully 
oblivious of the fact that they may 
be publicly contradicting each other 
thereby providing the pathetic 
spectacle of a Central Cabinet that 
drifts along without leadership. 


overpowering 


Seasoned observers of New Delhi, 


scene could ste the ominous portents 
even if these have not yet come out 
as writings on the wall. The comp- 
lete equanimity with which Sri 
Biju Patnaik could call the press 
last week in the Capital and pro- 
pound his theses about “е limita- 
tions and responsibilities" of the 
Union Centre -vis-a-vis the State 
Governments “а$ long as we have a 
federal structure’—even in” the 
matter of corruption probe (for, 


that was what rattled Sri Patnaik)— . 


is the measure of the erosion in the 
Centre’s stature since the passing 
away of Nehru. For. Sri Patnaik 
is fortified by the support he has 
been able to mobilise for his stand 
from as many as five Chief Ministers 
ranging from West Bengal and 
Assam in the east, to Guiarat and 
Mysore in the west, with Madhya 
Pradesh thrown in between 


The slump set in at the Durgapur _ 
where the extravagance. 


` Congress 
in expenditure—marking a tighter 
grip of Big Money on the organisa- 
tion—synchronised with the almost 
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catastrophic fall in public atten- 
dance. In the tour weeks since the 
damp squib of Durgapur, the weak- 
ening of the Centre’s authority has 
almost. assumed the onset of a 
veritable political crisis. The un- 
mistakable signs of such a crisis in 
every age and clime appear when the 
leadership fails to feel the pulse of 
its own flock. 


And this has been clearly demons- 
trated by the manner in which the 
Centre went about the question of 
the formal installation of the Official 
Cooped up in its own 
narrow grooves, the Centre totally 
misjudged the lacerated mood of the 
common man, embittered by the 
economic privations he has had to 
face. There was no preparation for 
introducing such a sensitive, if not 
explosive, subject on the national 
Scene. 


Instead, unimaginativély, the 
initiative was left to the aggressive 
Sri Bhakt Darshan and his tribe. 
And when the flare-up in Madras 
unnerved the Centre—and . the 
Southern Ministers one by one 
started disowning the baby.and the 
Prime Minister himself issued one 
statement after another trying to 
make things more ambiguous than 
before—it added no lustre to the 
wisdom or foresight of the Central 
leadership. : 


While Sri Bhakt Darshan got the 
official snub for his exuberance, Sri 
Subramaniam tried to escape from 
the Madras blast by tragging that hé 
could not even find the Hindi word 
for the name of his portfolio. It has 


-been an.ungainly spectacle of every- . 


one-for-himself-and - God - for - us - 
No government can run for 


long with such total vacuity of 
purpose. 


жж жж жж 
OW has such a paralysing 
situation come about? "This 
is a question which has been 
* worrying many in New Delhi 
today. Almost a common- 
place answer has been the absence 
of a commanding personality as 
Prime Minister. No doubt, Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri suffers from the 
handicap of colourless mediocrity. 
But this has been no sudden dis- 
covery at- Durgapur. Sri Shastri 
was по stronger as a personality when 
the Congress by consensus” chose 
him to succeed Nehru. . 


Apart from the leadership having 
no firm grip over the fast deteriorat- 
ing economic situation, certain recent 
developments in the inner politics of 
the Congress High Command have 
undermined the prestige of Authority. 
When Sri Shastri was made the Prime 
Minister, it was common talk that 
the power behind the throne was 
wiclded by what came to be known 
as the Syndicate. a sort of inner 
coterie round the Congress President 
composed of what might be called the 
Organization Men of the Congress 
leadership. 


In the months that followed, 
the Syndicate had its own inner 


tensions, and when it became widely - 


suspected as having pronouncedly 
Right leanings, the Congress Presi- 
dent quietly tried to demarcate 
himself from its label; and for some- 
time, the impression gained ground 
in New Delhi that the Prime Minister 
and the. Congress President had 
come closer and the Syndicate had 
lost its effectiveness. 


MAINSTREAM 


But this was a short-lived illusion. 
The men who constitute the Syndicate 
have a powerful vested interest to 
keep, namely, the control of the 
Congress organisation itself; and 
they operate not so much through 
the Centre as through the control 
that they retain over the Pradesh 
Congress bodies and the State Chief 
Ministers. In the annals of India’s 
past, whenever the imperial centre 
lacked a powerful personality at 
its helm, the provincial  satraps 
always asserted. And our political 
leaders of today, with all their 
ignorance cf the economics of the 
Atom Bomb, have been brought up 
with that much of knowledge of 
India’s history as to recall the limita- 
tions of the Later Moghuls. 


By the time Durgapur came, the 
Syndicate had rejuvenated  itself.- 
Its first assertion came at the Ranchi 
meeting of the eastern chiefs. Its 
full blast became unbearable and 


Sri Kamaraj had to express his 
dissociation frcm its stand. 
But this time the Syndicate 


prepared itself with more care With 
the alibi for a meeting of Congress 
leaders of the Southern zone, a get- 
together was planned at the end of 
January. The venue was, fixed at 
Tirupati with its shining absociation 
as the birthplace of the Kamaraj 
Plan in 1963. 


Later on, it was decided that the 
gathering of the clan should take 
place at Bangalore, Sri Nijalingappa’s 
birthday providing a convenient 
cover for it. Almost as a god-send 
came the dam-burst in Madras over 
the Hindi, and the Syndicate leaders 
lost no time to emerge in the robe of 
wise mentors whose pronouncement 
of wisdom was meant to guide the 
Prime Minister in his agonising con- 
frontation with the 
linguism. It was as if Lord Krishna 
chose to guide the befogged Arjun 
at the moment of crisis. 


- Equally — pronouncedly, the 
Syndicate almost took over the 
Congress Parliamentary ^ Board 
deliberations at Trivandrum. "Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri was conspicuous by ` 
his absence at the meeting, and it is 
hard to believe that the Board could 
not adjust its time-table to suit the’ 

‘convenience of the Prime Minister, 
particularly when it was going to 
choose the list of Congress candidates 
for the first elections to be held 
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demon of . 


since he took over. With Sri 
Chavan absent, Smt Indira Gandhi 
on tour abroad, Sri Jagjivan Ram 
playing a minor role and Sri Morar- 
ji Desai carefully keeping clear of it, 
the Congress Parliamentary Board 
became almost synonymous with the 
Syndicate, specially when Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy attended it as a star invitee. 

- How did the Syndicate re- 
establish its rapport with the Congress 
President ? This has been mainly 
because the astute leaders of the 
Syndicate realised from their brief 
spell of bypassing Sri Катагаі that 
they on their own could not dislodge 
ever Sri Nanda with his Sadacharis; 
and with the charges of corruption 
mounting all round. some of the 
stalwarts of the Syndicate did find 
it safe not to ignore the Congress 
President and let him join up with 
the Prime Minister. For there 
might Jie the danger cf being 
vulnerable to the formidable combi- 
nation of Authority in the Govern- 
ment with the Authority in the Party. 


Hence the new strategy of keep- 
ing to the right side of Sri Kamaraj 
while isolating Sri Shastri. Тһе 
untimely death of the-AICC General 
Secretary, Sri Rajagopalan facilitated 
the process. For, till his last day, 
Sri Rajagopalan who enjoyed the 
confidence of the Congress President 
kept him in closest, almost daily 
touch with the Prime Minister, 
giving little scope for men like Sri 
Atulya Ghosh to get round Sri 
Kamaraj. 


As the Language storm burst, 
it accelerated the Syndicate's close 
en:ente with the Congress President. 
Fearing that his own base in Tamil- 
nad might be swamped by the DMK 
frenzy and thereby  truncate his 
standing in the Congress hierarchy 
—for, Sri Kamaraj does not forget 
that his journey north from Madras 
to. the all-India summit was made 
possible because of his reputation as 
the man who had saved Tamilnad 
for the Congress—the Congress 
President has gone in almost for 
linguistic opportunism, with aggre- 
ssive anti-Hindi posture, forgetting 
that as the head of the Indian 
National Congress he has some 
national responsibility as well. 

This rather extraordinary per- 
formance of Sri Kamaraj has led 
many in New Delhi to realise how 
shaky even the tallest of the Con- 
gress leaders feel when challenged 


by any crisis that threatens their 
base. In trying to retain his hold 
over Tamilnad. Sri Kamaraj has 
lost considerably his national stature 
that Congress Presidentship had 
brought him. 

The widening of the gulf between 
the Prime Minister and the Congress 
President may fetch short-term 
dividends for the Syndicate but has 
on the whole undermined the prestige 
of the Congress High Command. 
Many in. New Delhi fear that this 
would only help to encourage fissi- 
parous tendencies inside the Con- 
gress particularly at the State level; 
and it is in this context that Sri 
Patnaik's theoretical justification 
for a weak Centre is being interpreted 
in the Capital. _ 

How far the assassins of Sardar 
Kairon operating within striking 
distance of the Capital were' en- 
couraged by the uncanny mood of 
instability and helplessness prevail- 
ing in New Delhi today may be 
difficult to gauge, but the entry of 
the gun-man into the arena of 
politics can hardly be prevented if 
the present atrophy at the top 1s 


‘allowed to continue. 


A significant development in the 
power-tussle inside the High Com- 
mand has been noticed here in the 
role that Sri Morarji Desai bas 
chosen to play in two of the most 
important issues of the day. His 
stern advocacy of Hindi is interpreted 
by political observers as a bid to rally 
support for himself in the Hinai belt, 
so long rcgarded as the safe preserve 
ot Sri Shastri. It appears Sri Desai 
has had the advantage of Sri C.B. 
Gupta’s advice on the question, It 
is therefore possible, that as Sri 
Shastri may wilt at the blast from 
the ‘non-Hindi regions, Sri Desai 
will make a desperate effort to come 
out as the champion of Hindi. 

Over the Kairon murder also, 
Sri Desai’s statement is regarded 
here as a calculated move to rally 
an influential section of the Punjab 
Congress. This may prove to be 
another torment-centre for the High 
Command that Sri Desai may utilise 
to his advantage. 
жж жж Я 
НЕ U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam is generally inter- 


| preted here as а sign. of Ame- 
rican desperation over its position 


in South Vietnam. For quite some- 
time, New Delhi has been watching 
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the critical quandary in which Ame- 
rica has placed herself in South 
Vietnam; and the question that- was 
often posed here was how the U.S. 
Government’ would extricate itself 
from the mess in that region with- 
out losing face.. 

There were -even expectations 
that after Mr 
to Hanoi —showing up the damage 
that Peking's intransigence could 
do to the cause'of Communism— 
Mascow would take the initiative 
in finding a way-out of the Vietnam 
“tangle, which even Washigton might 
find safe to accept. 

Moreover, it was generally 
assumed- that the Pompidou visit 
to New Delhi might provide India 
witha new opening to play a purpose- 
ful cole in South-east Asia. . 

Viewed: in this background, the 
repeated U.S. bombing of- North 
Victnam territory is regarded here 
as a dangerous gamble, reminiscent 
of the: razor’s-edge crisis over Cuba 
in’ the fateful October of 1962. 
Although the Prime: Minister's state- 
ments did not go beyond expressing 
concern, the overwhelming mass of 
opinion in the Capital expressed a 


sense of horror at the U.S. aggressive- . 
In fact; the menace of thé: 


ness. 
proximity of ‘the, Seventh Fleet to 
Asian coastlands has never been 
more clearly realised than during 
these days. There is an undeniable 
feeling among a large body of opinion 
that Nehru with -all his restraint 
would have come out with a firmer 
condemnation. ‘of American mis- 
conduct. . 


The nervousness that marks the- 
Government’s handling of crucial 
world issues nowadays was shown 
up on.the very day that, the news 
of the U.S. bombing of North Viet- 
nam reached New Delhi. In his 
interview to. AFP the. day before, 
Sri Shastri wanted all foreign powers 
to withdraw from Indo-China. Then 
came his address to the International 
Chaniber of Commerce Conference 
in which he asked the Soviet Premier 


and the U.S President to meet to. 


settle Vietnam crisis, but there was 
no mention about.foreign forces 
to be withdrawn from Indo-China. 
Late in the evening of the same 
way, the External Affairs . Ministry 
hand out did not raise the' demand 
afor the withdrawal of foreign powers 
Krom Indo-China nor for^Kosygin- 
Johnson summit. The: only point 
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Kosygin’s mission . 


retained was the demand for the 
Teconvening of the Geneva Con- 
ference. 


While the talks with the French 


Premier brought out a good deal оѓ. 


identity of views on, Indo-China— 
particularly on the DeGaulle p.an for 
the neutralisation of- Indo-China, 


know how it can effectively contri- 
bute towards it—there seems to be 
some misgivings that in any French 
initiative to bring about а big 


power conference on Indo-China, 


India may be left out and“ China may 
be invited. . 

In the present cold-war . temper 
prevailing between Peking and New 
Delhi, this naturally is resented 
here. Hence the repeated reitera- 
tion here for a Geneva Conference 
in which New Delhi expects to play 
its traditional role in high-powered 
diplomacy. | m . 
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ITH Sheikh Abduilah setting 

out on his Haj pilgrimage and 
beyond, to :the "West, the 
Kashmir question is once again 

likely to receive. world coverage. 
Büt New Delhi is as uncertain as to 
its ultimate solution as ever. While 
< the drive towards closer integration 
of the State to the Indian Union 
continues, there is a section of oficial 


opinion which still toys with up. 


J.P.Plan for Kashmir. 





though New Delhi does not seem to ' 


As far as can be ascertained, 
the J.P. Plan—to which the Sheikh. 
1$ believed to have reconciled him- 
self—has six points: first, Kashmir: 
Valley is to be made autonomous, 
while Jammu and Ladakh will remain. 
within the Indian Union; secondly, 
Kashmir Valley's autonomy is to be- 
guaranteed jointly by India and 
Pakistan, and if ‘possible, also by: 
UK, USSR and China; thirdly,. 
autonomous Kashmir is to ^ be 
demilitansed; fourthly the conduct 
of Kashmir's foreign affairs (which 
under the. circumstances, will. 
comprise only of trade and cultural. 
relations) will be divided between. ' 
India and Pakistan on a regional 
basis, Pakistan looking after her: 
relations with West Asia, and' India 
with Far Fast; fifthly, the Pak- 
occupied portion of Kashmir is to 
remain within Pakistan, and the 
initiative for any change in the status. 
of this region will have to come from 
the people of the region, who may 
be encouraged by the autonomy of. 
the Kasbmir Valley; and lastly, 
India is to have the right of passage 
through Kashmir to Ladakh. 


So far, Rawalpindi has shown 
no sign of its readiness to'accept it 
despite all the goodwill that J.P. 
has been able to muster for President 
Ayub. 


—N.C. 
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C. N. Chitta Ranjan 


Who i is. Gailty ? 


5 The Language: Mess - 


` The author, who was in Madras ec gives 
here an eye-witness account and analysis of the 
situation suggesting ways. 10 mend matters. 


Y А ‘ xX 
HE unhappy and almost un- 
precedented events of the last 
week of-January in Tamil Nad 
have had at least one healthy 

outcome: they -have . shatteréd 
smugness on the language issue in 
high places, and have set in motion 
` a process of serious thinking about 
the whole basis of national integra- 
tion айа about the role of' political 
parties and individuals in responsible 
positions. 
various levels in the Government 
and among political parties, parti- 
cularly in Madras State, which the 
present writer visited when the lang- 


guage agitation and police repression 


were at their height. 


Abnormal Situation 


On January 25 the atmosphere 
_ was by no means normal in Madras 
City, but few had imagined that the 
State was on the verge of an explosion. 
In fact, the students -who were mov- 
ing about in processions had plan- 
ned demonstrations only for the 
day. The shocking act of self- 
immolation which did create some 
tension might have been engineered 
or might only have.been the blazing 
expression of the fanaticism of the 
‘youth concerned. Anyhow, _ all 
that was expected to happen on 


Republic Day was that members and . 


sympathisers of the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam would hoist 
black flags over their houses to 
observe the “ау -of mourning." 


The DMK leaders, evidently hope-. 


ful of being arrested. by midnight, 
had. not organized any large-scale : 
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This is in evidence at: 


violation of prohibitory. . orders, 
although they did want their.chelas to 
hold one or two symbolic public 
meetings witli police permission. 


Whose Responsibility .? 

", What went wrong ?: Who are 
responsible for the clashes and 
violence that marked the ‘next four 
or'five days ? Mob fury. is а rare 
phenomenon- in Madras -State. 
Police excessés have been equally 
infrequent in the past, although 


- there have been stray cases of high- 


handedness, ` It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to understand the. factors 
that led students and the police to’ 
exceed limits. ^. . 


Another important Gisstion that 


` calls for an answer is this: Why..did 


the anti-Hindi agitation, which, 


"despite the strenuous and- sustained 


efforts of the DMK, had not made 
much headway. for. several years, 
suddenly-assume the proportions. of 
a massive struggle for.civil liberties,. 
with the people. pied, against, the 
police ?: А 


Some Central: leaders who in their 
wisdom decided’ :to celebrate "the 
technical ushering in of Hindi as 
the official language of the: Union 
and chose Republic Day: for the 
purpose, must shoulder the primary 
responsibility for these develop- 
ments. Їп their anxiety to appease 
.the Hindi ‘fanatics surrounding 
them, these leaders—at апу: rate, 
some among them—failed: in- their 
duty of taking into consideration the 
legitimate fears of the People , of the 


i 


non-Hindi areas.- There was no 
reason why they should have gone 
out of their way to provoke fresh 
misgivings: to the people of the non- 
Hindi areas this looked deliberate 
ie E Who can. blame 
them 7 е 


Ѕо бае аѕ аа Nehru 
was-alive, he kept the Hindi fanatics 
at bay and was able to inspire con- 
fidence in the non-Hindi Speaking 
people that their interests would 
never be allowed to suffer. He 
would not allow the Government 
to be browbeaten into hasty action 
on. this sensitive question, His 
plan, which had the support of the 
people, was to make the changeover 
smooth and easy, irrespective of the 
length of time needed. The, decision 
to continue to use English was the 
tesult of such sober understanding: 
or needs.” 


Hindi Lobby 


After Nehru, however, pressure 
from: the. Hindi lobby began to 
increase. ‘The decision to celebrate 
Hindi Day on January 26 gave the 
impression that, unlike Nehru, Sri 
Shastri was surrendering’: to’ the 
fanaties. -As а leading :..Madras 
Congressman said: to-this writer: 
“Jawaharlal was always.careful to 
maintain the balance between regions 
and States, and would do nothing 
that would help one area at the 
cost. of another. But some of the 
present leaders seem: to lean to one 
side, perhaps thinking of votes for 
themselves in.1967.": 


To the Dravida ^ Munnetra 
Kazhagam, whose  13-month-old 
agitation against Hindi had made 
little impression, this decision at the 
Centre came as a godsend. Their 
chief adviser, Sri Rajagopalachari, 
who is an adept at using direction- 
less political parties, was even more 
jubilant. The anti-Hindi conference 
at Tiruchi was inspired by him; and 


at the conference itself he applauded 


the “mourning дау” proposal and 
talked the language of secessionists. 
The Central leaders thus played 
directly into the hands of the un- 


holy C.R.—DMRK alliance, which’ 


shrewdly decided to exploit popular 
fears of possible attempts at domi- 
nation by the Hindi-speaking people. 


Unimaginative Approach 


In the days that followed the 
Centre's decision the State Govern- 
ment as well as Pradesh Congress 
leaders must have become aware of 
popular feeling and could, with 
the help of the other: non-Hindi 
States, have prevented the obser- 
vance of January 26 as Hindi Day. 
They did not. On the other hand, 
the.Chief Minister of Madras and 
others in responsible positions began 
replying in public. to the DMK 
leaders in their own language— 
abuse. Dire threats were held out, 
and in many cases indecent speeches 
were made. Students were warned 
against participation in the *mourn- 
ing day" programme. 


There was little effort to under- 
stand the depth.of feeling among the 
common people which the DMK was 
exploiting; nothing was done to 
remove ‘the misgivings. Local 
leaders of the ruling party evidently 
thought it sufficient to keep on 
repeating that the situation had not 
changed in any way, that Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s assurances still held good: 
Neither this assertion nor the in- 
vective that followed answered the 
simple question that .was being 
asked on all hands: “If the position 
in regard to the official language has 
not changed as is claimed, why make 
this year’s Republic Day the symbol 
of changeover ?" It was not only 
DMK men who were asking this 
question; the others were not posing 
it for political reasons but out of 
anxiety for the future of their child- 
ren as citizens of India. 


On January 25 the position was 
РА 


that the РМК leaders, unwilling to 
face the consequences of defying 
the law on a large scale and insure 
of the extent of their success i? they 
tried it, made it clear that they would 
hold protest meetings only with 
police permission and that black 
flags would be hoisted only on rrivate 
houses. The Government, instead 
of taking advantage of this admission 
of weakness and ignoring the DMK, 
assumed an aggressive posture. 
Students: of five colleges in' tke city 
took out a procession to the 
Secretariat, but Chief ^ Minister 


Bhaktavatsalam refused to meet 


their representatives, despite- the 
fact that the procession hac been 
peaceful and orderly. 


That night the top DMK men 
were arrested, including legislators. 
Sri ` Bhaktavatsalam, who had 
declared that the DMK plan was 
traitorous, did not make use of the 
DIR; they were all held uncer the 
preventive detention law. On 
Republic Day, the DMK’s “nourn- 
ing day" plans collapsed; :n the 
absence of the leaders and active 
workers there was no one even to 


organize meetings. АП that.happen- ` 


ed: was that. a few black flags were 
hoisted on private houses. Again 
the obvious course was tc have 
ignored this. But no; even 1215 was 
an affront to the Chief Minister's 
prestige. What was essentally a 
matter for political decisicn was 
left entirely to the police, w.th dis- 
astrous consequences. 


Police Zoolum 


Groups of persons roamed the 
streets on the night of Janvary 25 
looking out for black flags and 
creating trouble wherever they saw 
them. In’ many areas the local 
people claimi to have seen such 
groups enter private houses end pull 
down the flags and assault the 
inmates. Many persons. ir these 
groups were said to be Congress- 
men. Appeals to the police for 
help appear to have gone unheeded 
in many cases. Tension insvitably 
mounted, and the students were the 
first to react to the new situation in 
which the security of private citizens 
seemed to be in-jeopardy. From 
tbis point onwards the agitation 
was not against the impos:tion of 
Hindi but against police zoo_um and 
against threats to personal freedom. 


The pattern in Macras was repeated 
elsewhere in the State. 


The police began invading college 
and university premises and even 
students’ hostels. The excuse sub- 
sequently put out was that groups 
of students were fighting among 
themselves and that the police 
stepped in only to restore order. 
This sounds like something thought 
up by a bureaucrat in a hurry. And 
this explanation does not show why 
the police ignored the appeals of the 
principals of colleges to keep out 
of theiz premises; why they insulted 
and in some cases manhandled pro- 
fessors and teachers; why they burst 
teargas shells 1n hostel rooms late 
at night; why they pursued dispers- 
ing or retreating groups of students 
and-opened fire on them. 


Chief Minister's Role 


While it cannot be denied that in 
some places as in Chidambaram the 
students came out of the univer- 
sity premises against the advice of 
the university authorities and began 
to create disturbances, it' has to be 
pointed out that even 1n such cases 
the police authorities could have 
averted ugly incidents by tactful 
handling. On the other hand, they 
aggravated tension by resort: to 
threats and violence: It is clear 
that the police ‘did not act on their 
own, for they had not handled dis- 
turbances in this manner in the past. 


Sri Bhaktavatsalam, who has 
little contact with the masses and 
who owes his position to power 
politics more than anythiug else, 
evidently decided to rely completely 
on the police to solve his problems. 
In the result he has only helped the 
vested interests and reactionaries 
who sought to take advantage of 
popular misgivings on the language 
issue to strengthen themselves 
politically. Not being close to the 
ranks of the Congress Party either, he 
failed to mobilize them in an effort 
to explain the issués to the people 
well in time. According to some 
Congressmen, Sri Bhaktavatsalam 
ignored the advice that whatever 
the provocation he should talk to 
the students with an open mind; he 
made the offer rather late in the 
day, and obviously the gesture 
was not entirely voluntary. 


Bungling by the Central Govern- 
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ment and mishandling of the agita- 
tion by the Madras Government 
are two aspects of the matter. A 
third is the failure of Southern 
leaders at the Centr and of Members 
of Parliament from the South to 
foresee this situation and take steps 
to meet it. The statement issued by 
Sri Kamaraj and the Southern 
leaders need not have followed the 
Madras agitation; if it had come 
well before Republic Day, the 
Central leaders might have seen the 
wisdom of restraint in the interests 
of national unity. 


Members of Parliament and 
leaders of the State Government 
knew very well that the 15-year 
time-limit was due to expire and 
should have secured the necessary 
guarantees which would have allayed 
legitimate fears regarding possible 
domination by a section of the 
population. 
have thwarted the C.R.-DMK axis 
and prevented this reacticnary, anti- 
national combination from posing as 
saviours of the people of the South. 


Students’ conduct 


As for the students! conduct, I 
would put the blame squarely on 
democratic national parties - in 
"Madras State, mainly the Congress 
and Ме ‘Communist Party. For 


years they have allowed the DMK 


to infiltrate into the student commu- 
nity and poison the air of educa- 
tional institutions. The ruling 
party failed to check even separatist ^ 
and secessionist campaigning ' by 
DMK-oriented teachers in many 
schools and colleges. Poisonous 
propaganda found its way into text- 
books. Some Congressmen foolishly 
thought that the DMK was useful for 
applying pressure on' the Centre in 
some matters. - 


Only recently has the Congress 
Party in Tamil Nad woken up to the 
dangers inherent in the situation. 
But then it does not have the kind 
of organization or the type of 
men needed for dedicated work 
among students. Those who in 
recent times have approached stu- 
dents in the name of the. Congress 
have been woefully lacking in tact 
and imagination, and have in many 
instances helped to aggravate 
tensions and provoke clashes. 


The most disquieting slogan heard 
during the recent student agitation 
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Such measures would . 


Subhas Mukherjee 


For The Red Rose 


On February 15, the Bengali; 
poet, Subhas Mokherjee will’ 
receive.from,the President. the. 


Sahitya Akademi award for 
1964. Here below is one of 
his poems translated from 
Bengali by Samik Banerji. 


The colour for me, 
Jor me.too, 

ds red ` 

The flower for me, 
for me too, 

isthe rose. 


Рт fighting, 
it's a fight for the.red rose. 


Look at our love, 

deep in the silence of grief, 

stretched from the snowcap- 
ped mountains 

to the edges of the sea, . 

the brow bent, 


rivetted on the flowering earth. 


The wounds left by the chains 
are yet to heal. 
The cords of the heart 
are yet to be tuned. 
The world is yet to move back 
. for ever 
from the brink of the 
: catastrophe. 
The time is broken, uneven, 
like a furrowed field. 
It's a strain to walk through. 
Yet, I know, the seeds lie 
hidden in its womb. 
Our sorrows for this day, 
hopes. blighted ,inconsolable, 
turbulent, 
will shed tears 
and join in the festival of the 
new harvest. 


In our hearts now, 
no longer in our eyes, 
‚ glows the red rose. 
It’s for us to preserve it with 
our hearts. 


The colour for me 
is red. 

The flower for me 
is the rose. 


It’s our fight now 
for the red rose, 


our hearts steeled in courage.. 





in Madras was "English for ever." 
The attempt of the English-educated 
minority to corner jobs and live in 
comfort is not a new phenomenon. 
This pampered class, which does not 
want to reconcile itself to English 
being relegated even in the long run 
to its proper place, has been rather 
successful in making it appear that 
it is entirely a question of English 
versus Hindi, although the truth is 
that retention of English in its present 


. position harms Tamils in Madras 


and the respective regional languages 
in the other States. 

It-is this class of vested interests 
that got the earlier decision in 
Madras State on the medium of inst- 
ruction reversed. It is this class 
that persons like Sri -Raiagopal- 
achari and.Sri Annadorai represent. 
Progressive parties in the South have 
not been successful in countering 
the sinister attempt to maintain 
intact the privileged position of the 
English knowing minority. 

' What is to be-done in this situa- 
tion to clear the ‘atmosphere and 

secure the legitimate interests of the 
country as a whole? The first need 

is for the Centre to convince people 
of the non-Hindi areas that their 

interests will not suffer in any way 

and that Hindi will not be forced ona 
them. This cannot be achieved by 

the kind of half-hearted and vague 
statements that Prime Minister 

Shastri and others have been making: 

nor even by pulling up Ministers 

in private after they have made 

mischievous public statements. The 

Central Cabinet must issue a cate- 

gorical policy statement thaw 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s assurance: 

remain valid till such time as all the 

non--Hindi States voluntarily chang 

over to Hindi, and Parliament mus: 

endorse this pllicy statement withow 

reservations. | : 

The Madras Government mus» 
make it clear that it will not be vindi- 
ctive and promise that police re 
pression will not recur. The student 
of the State for their part mus 
pledge themselves to discipline 
conduct and refuse to be dragge 
into politically motivated agitations 
The Congress and other politica 
parties interested in the well-bein, 
of the common people should resis 
the efforts of the entrenched English 
knowing minority to perpetuat 
their dominance in, the , politica» 
economic, and social life of th 
community. 
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‘Varanasi. amd After 


HE  Foundation-- Conference 
of the -Samyukta - Socialist 
Party which ended. at.:Vara- 
nasi, on February 1, left -on 


T 


Khose who attended, it: ugly . and- 


painful impressions. - The 
ers of. the two wings 
poro ine P.S.P. and‘ the S.P.— 
ared for .no decency. and decorum 
mvben engaged in controversies and 
wlebates; and even physical assaults 
kook place. These happenings. have 
es a demoralising effect on 
he masses which look up to the pro- 
pressive forces in the country with 
opes and expectations. 
The two partiès—the P.S.P. ‘and 
WS.P.—which . profess to, be non- 
ommunal and progressive have 
ailed to unite. Once again- thére 
ave соте up two parties of Social 
emocracy aiming at the establish- 
р of some.sort of -Democratic 


- mem- 


ocialism differerit from that of ‘the: 


BCongress brand. 


To understand: the ` Карр 
wat the Varanasi conference and. dis- 


t is necessary to have a look at the 
ackground of the merger ‘and the 
Conference of the two ‘parties. 


Background 


. When independence came in 1947, 
‘he Socialists were inside the Congress 
wonstituting the twenty-year’ old 


Congress Socialist Party., In 1948, ` 


Khey broke away from the Congress 
aud formed the Socialist’ Party of 
Mndia. After the debacle at the 
1952 General Elections, the Socialist 
Party joined hands with the newly- 


‘ormed Kisan Mazdoor Praja. Party, 


ко form the Praja Socialist Party." 


- Uptill 1955, there continued only 
yne party of the Socialists—the Praja 


Socialist Party -when, there arose. 


certain controversies-and Dr. Lobia, 
che then General Secretary of the 
Party, left it to form his own Socialist 
Party. The two parties were very 
utter towards each other. · Dr. 
ohia adopted a militant or, better 
o say, agitational attitude towards 


0 


of the 


attitude.. 


SSP/Conferencé Impressions 
the probiems- facing. the country. 

He made personal attacks on Nehru 
and described: him as the root cause 
of practically every'evil in India. He 
launched satyagrahas on thelanguage 
issue and for the representation of 
backward castes. In U.P. and 
certain pockets of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab and 
Orissa, his party established a mass 
base,among the lower castes and.the 
poor peasantry. 


Collapsing PSP = 


The P.S.P. maa more or 


_ less a right-wing socialist, movement 


devoid of militancy.. The leaders of 


the Party.left one“by one and the 


Party suffered. heavily during the 
last General Elections. Last year 
its leader Sri Asoka Mehta after 


-having failed in his.efforts a£ merging - 


the P.S.P. with the. Congress, left it 
апа joined the Congress. With him 
went some of the popular leaders 
liké Sri Genda Singh and Sri Iswar ~ 


-D also. a large body of PSP 
fii the future of the two parties}: cai ap ано a Taree body a 


members. The PSP was faced with 
an imminent danger of collapse. 
The rank and file were very impatient 
for the merger of the PSP with the 
S.P.. 


, The leadership. resisted the 
demand with all its might, but 
ultimately: they had to give in before 
the mounting pressure, of the 
members. One section of the PSP 


- leadership was very much against . 


the merger, while the other section 
was doubtful of its success. 


In January 1964, Dr. Lohia. раже 
an offer of the merger of the SP with 
the PSP without any prior condition. 

Тї 1963, Dr. Lohia himself 
had turned down every move for 
merger.. He’ put. obviously un- 
Acceptable conditions for the union 
of the two parties: But his election 
to the Lok Sabha from Farrukhabad 
in 1963 with simultaneous victories 
of Acharya Kripalani and Sri Masani 
brought about some changes 1n his 
He became, convinced 
that if all the Opposition parties 


united, Congréss could surely be 
displaced from power. According 
to.his thinking, the Congress rule - 
had become. static and the people 
had lost hope of change, which led 
to demoralisation and frustration. 
Thus he proposed a full-fledged 
united front of the Opposition 
parties to defeat the Congress. He. 
‘said that “anything is better” than . 
the rule of the Congress Party;-and ` 
that he would welcome even chaos. 
. After thé exit of Sri Asoka ` 
Mehta, Dr. Lohia became ready for 
the unconditional merger of the S.P. 
with the P.S.P. The offer was made 
on. January 29, 1964. Finally, 
the two parties agreed to merge 
seeing that their rank and file had 
already started the. merger process 
(as seen in the U.P. Assembly). The 
conference of the supporters of Sri 
‘Asoka Mehta’s move at Lucknow’ 
and other places hastened the йена; 


Мегрег 


On June 6-7, 1964, the two. 
parties after a separation. of nine 


years, merged together to form the 


Samyukta Socialist Party (S.S.P.). 
The merger was said to be complete, 
and unconditional. The decisions, 

however, were taken only in regard, 

to the name, the election symbol, the 
aims and objectives of the new party. 
Other things were deferred to the 
Foundation - Conference. ` There 
was no agreed policy or programme. 

The-fact that during the last decade, 

the two parties had developed 
separate and .distinct. personalities ' 
with contrasting features was 
ignored. Ad hoc bodies were form- 
ed at every level. The National Ad- - 
hoc Executive Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sri S.M. Joshi 
was formed; Sri Raj Narain of S.P. 
became its General Secretary. t 
consisted of 25 persons (14 P.S.P. 
members and 11 S.P. members): Dr. 
Lohia and Sri Ganga Saran Singh 
kept themselves aloof from the S.S.P. 
while other Socialists, who were ^ 


‘reluctant in the beginning, joined 


after some months. 


Dr. Lohia, 
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encouraged by ^s first success began 
sounding other parties. 


‘The S.S.P. worked without any 
difficulty for about eight weeks and 
then differences began to appear. 
The gulf which had been temporarily 
cemented, -cracked апа started 
widening. For -want of agreed 
programme and policy,. no unified 
working was possible. The party 
failed to adopt any resolution on the 
important issues like Pandit Nehru's 
death and the Chinese араан: 


Unreal Unification 


In reality no unification of the 
‘two parties had taken place, both 
continued their separate functioning. 
In the three by-elections at Phulpur, 
Monghyr and Saharsa fought by 
the S.S.P., the two wings are reported 
to have pulled i in different directions. 
Bitterness reached its climax when 
statements and counter statements 
began to be issued. The Socialist 
weekly -Chaukhambha and the P.S.P. 
weekly Janata engaged in polemics 
and much mud-slinging was witness- 
ed from. both sides. Sri Surendra 
Mohan a spokesman of the PSP 
wing went to the extent of describ- 
ing Dr. Lohia’s efforts of uniting alf 
Opposition parties as a fascist 
approach. The meeting. of Sri 

«Madhu Limaye with the C.P.I. 
Chairman S.A. Dange became a 
matter of controversy. Sri Limaye 


^ was-criticised by the PSP leadership 


which has been always апелу 
anti-communist. 


The crisis came to a head dias 
the winter session of the Lok Sabha, 
when Dr. Lohia was suspended from 
the House by the Speaker. The 
SSP group did not officially side 
with Dr. Lohia in the controversy 
and staged no walk out as he did 
not belong to it. But ‘the 
belonging to the S.P. wing stood by 
Dr. Lohia and this was showed up 
as а case of gross indiscipline. 


The Foundation Conference which 
was io be held in October 1964 was 
delayed, -because the issue of the 
representation of the two parties 
could not be solved. Nor. was the 
National Committee able to produce 
апу agreed draft on policy statements 
and programmes. 

The Chairman was practically 
powerless. He could not take any 
action against anybody.-He himself 
admitted it in his presidential 
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address at Varanasi (January 29, 
1965): “Т am very much shocked at 
the happenings of last six- months. . 
I am your President, but I have to 
admit that I could not take any 
disciplinary action against any party 
member because the party had 
neither any Coristitution nor any 
Rules. In other words, I have been 
devoid of any power" (Translation 
from the Hindi version mine). 

The Socialists were confident 
that they would gain by the merger 
and their leader Sri Raj Narain 
went about saying in public that 
there was no danger of a collapse 
of the S.S.P, He was confident that 
the rank and file of the two parties 
desired unity and his efforts were 
directed at creating a better image 
of his wing before the whole party. 
The PSP leaders had to agree to the 
merger proposal without any agree- 
ment on policies because of the 
pressure exerted by the members. 
Sri ` S.M. Joshi admitted in his 
presidential address at Varanasi— 
"Without any .agreement on the 
important. issues like policy and 
programme, the merger seemed to 
be -full of dangers, but we had to 


take the risk because it was necessary ` 


in the situation then prevailing.” 
Translated from the Hindi version 
—translation mine). 

Somehow or other, the National 
Ad-hoc Committee decided to hold 
its Foundation Conference: at 
Varanasi on January 29, 30 


‘and 31, 1965. The venue of the 


Conference was suggested by Sri 
Raj Narain. 


Prelude to Varanasi - 


In the beginning of the second 
half of January, the press reported 
that the prospects of success had 
brightened’ and hopes about, the 
successful completion of the task 


were aroused. The Times of India, 
(January 22, 1965) reported that . 


“the prospects of the success of the 
Foundation Conference” had 
“brightened”? and there was “a 
virtual end”? to the controversy. It 
seemed intriguing and “came as an 
anti-climax to the bitter debate in 
which such epithets as "Nazis" and 
“drawing-room · socialists”? were 
freely exchanged between the spokes- 
men of the two groups. ~ 

‘The S.S.P. National Ad-hoc 


‘Committee began its meeting on 


January 26, 1965 at Sarnath. The 


issue of the representation of the 
two parties was most controversial. 
The PSP wing asserted that it had 
the absolute right in selecting its 
delegates and it.could nominate new 
delegates in place of those who had 
defected to the Congress. The S.P. 
wing had to see only that the quota 
fixed for it (that is, 1,182) was not 
exceeded. The S.P. wing objected 
to the P.S.P. wing filling vacancies ir 
that manner. The P.S.P. grou[ 
alleged that the previous meeting 
had decided in its favour, but found 
that Sri Raj Narain had tampered 
with the minutes of that meeting. 


Policy Statement ` 


The next question was the Policy 
Statement. The Committee tried t 
evolve an agreed draft in the ligh 
of two main Policy Drafts of Prof 
Mukut Bihari Lal of the P.S.P 
wing and Sri Madhu Limaye of th 
S.P. wing; but no agreement could bs 
reached. The controversy gather 
ed bitterness and two members Sr 
B.P: Sinha of the P.S.P. and Sr 
Limaye of the: S.P. threatened tc 
thrash each other. The newspape) 
reports gave contradictory version 
as to who threatened whom. Enquiri 
from knowledgeable people revea 
that Sri B.P. Sinha gave the threa 
while Limaye kept quiet. 

The most important issue beside 
the language policy and the reserva 
tion in the All-India Services for th. 
backward castes, was that of extend 
ing invitation to Dr. Lohia. Tha 
P.S.P. wing was_totally opposed tu 
Dr. Lohia's presence im the Con 
ference. Sri S.M. Joshi had invite 
Dr. Lohia along with other leader 
Sri Jayaprakash Narayan, Sri Achyu 
Patwardhan and Sri Ganga багаш 
Sinha) but Dr. Lohia did no 
accept the invitation. He was how 
ever, prepared to participate if hb 
was ‘invited by the Conference as а 
whole. 


Dr. Lohia’s supporters resolved t 
make another determined bid te 
bring him to the Conference апе 
that was too much for the P.S.F 
leaders. It went against thei 
temperament and their democrati 
traditions. Their line of reasonin 
which was understandable was 
Why should an individual who й 
not even a member of the party ba 
treated as being greater than tb» 
Party. A prominent P.S.P. leade 
said: “We have never accepted th 
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Personality Cult, nor do we propose 
о encourage it now”. 

In this way, the National Ad- 
noc Committee during its three days 
»f deliberations failed to resolve any 


sssue. Ugly scenes at the meetings 
^»roduced bitterness among the 
Melegates. 3 


There had been trouble'in the 
Meception Committee too. The 
jencral Secretary Sri Raj Narain 
melongs to Varanasi district. Не 
nd local P.S.P. leader Sri Sagar 
Bingh cannot see eye to eye with 
ach other. At the time of the for- 
ration of the Reception Committee, 
ngry blows had been exchanged 
»ectween the leaders and the pande- 
1onium was so great that the neigh- 
ouring people gathered in front of 
^e office. 


"ense Climax 


The atmosphere was tense and: 
Bitterness had reached its climax. 
Woubts about the success of the con- 
srence were expressed by the leaders. 


The fears proved true on the 


«ening of January 29, 1965 when. 


1e Chairman, Sri S.M. Joshi was 
mken out in a procession. The 
«ocialists shouted "Long live Lohia” 
nd “Down with the agents of Asoka 
Mehta.” Counter-slogans were 
4so-raised: Down with the Cult of 
«rsonality" and “Down” with 
»ohia". Skirmishes occurred and 
*ows were exchanged. The P.S.P. 
embers including some from the 
mnjab and Sri Sagar Singh were 
anhandled. 

Quite a significant number of the 
2cialist delegates were wearing 
idges with the inscription, “We 
»all not give up Lohia nor shall we 
wlit the Party" (translation mine). 
wis irritated the PSP delegates. 
*hen the procession reached the 
inference pandal, the collapse of 
e SSP seemed imminent. 

The Chairman of the Reception 
ommittee, Sri Prabhu Narain Singh 
ws repeatedly interrupted for his 
widatory references to Dr. Lohia. 
large number of the PSP members 
ood up when Sri Singh said: “The 
mcialist movement and Dr. Lohia 
æ synonymous." (Translation 
эт the Hindi version mine). 

Then Sri S.M. Joshi read his 
vesidential address. He was:bitter 
«h the Lohia Socialists. He 
varged them with imperilling the 


unity of the party without naming 
them. He said:*...... if all those 
who held different views in regard to 
policies and programmes were to be 
branded as enemies of socialism, 
there would be no basis for working 
together". (Hindi version—Page 
16). : 


Nehru Condolence ` 


af 

After Sri Joshi’s speech, a 
condolence resolution on the death 
of Pandit Nehru was moved 
by ‘the Chairman. The resolu- 
tion contained only three lines. 
It described him as “а general of the 
freedom struggle who has rendered 
invaluable services to the country". 
The Lohiaites in their blind anti- 
Nehru attitude tried to obstruct the 
passage of the resolution. Sri Kishen 
Patnaik M.P. raised objections that 
the delegates were yet to receive the 
, cards and hence the resolution be 
shelved; but Sri Joshi overruled the 
objection. 


Next day, the Conference could 
not open at the scheduled time. All 
through the afternoon, the delegates 
of the two wings were engaged in 
bitter controversies. Abuses were 
hurled at one another. The Confe- 
rence opened at 4 P.M. and the 
report -of the General Secretary was 
read. No translation of the report 
in any of the regional languages was 
provided. This showed the  in- 
adequate secretariat facilities at the 
disposal of the Conference and 
exposed the hollowness of the much- 
advertised love of the socialists for 
other Indian languages. The docu- 
ment contained no information and 
read like a sermon by some cheap 
religious preacher. 


` Because of incomprehensible and 
vague generalisations and its Sans- 
kritised language, the Report was 
sharply criticised by other PSP and 
SP speakers from different angles. 
SP speakers held it was no report at 
all. PSP speakers strongly attacked 
the united-front approach in the 
Report. An- Orissa PSP delegate 
very impressively criticised “the 
Lohia Cult without any interruption, 
Another PSP delegate from Bengal 
fervently appealed for unity. While 
the trend of political discussions was 
not favourable to SP, it was equally 
against the "PSP's urge for split. 


For the. whole evening the danger 
of the split hung over the Conference. 


The Socialists had to retreat. They 
withdrew their resolution inviting 
Dr. Lohia. The Socialist leaders 
had to express regrets for the previous 
day’s happenings. -Their leadership 
remained calm and quiet. There 
was a strong demand that no 
compromise should be made with 
communal parties. 


It seemed in the evening that the 
Conference would accomplish its 
objective. But the PSP leadership, . 
which had boycotted the Conference, 
drafted a memorandum stating the 
reasons as to why they wanted to 
quit the Conference. Except Sri ` 
S.M. Joshi and Sri Chandrasekharan; 
12 out of the 14 National Committee 
members belonging to the P.S.P. 
wing signed it. The Socialist 
leaders tried to persuade them and 
were ready to give every concession 
they wanted, but they failed. 

On January 31, ‘Sri Kamath 
read the walk-out statement and 
made a speech. He stated two 
reasons for parting company with ` 
the S.P. These were the issue of 
Personality Cult and the bitter ex- 
perience of all these months. The 
P.S.P. delegates who agreed with 
Sri Kamath left the Conference and 
met at the DAV College hail in 
another part of the city. They form- ` 
ally revived the P.S.P., electing Srr 
Goray as Chairman and Sri Prem 
Bhasin as General Secretary. 


The S.S.P. Conference concluded 
on February 1, Sri Joshi was 
elected its Chairman. Since then 
Dr. Lohia has joined the S.S.P. 


Study in Contrast ' 


The question arises: was the split 
inevitable ? If we look at the 
character of the two parties, we shall 
reach an affirmative answer. 

The P.S.P. leaders have a back- 
ground of liberal education, they 
have received good English educa- 
tion and have assimilated Western- 
ideds in their thinking . To a large 
extent, they have -been' attuned to 
the international Social Democratic 
movement. They are ‘cultured and 
refined, in the Western sense. They 
take into account the international 
happenings and link the national 
issues with international develop- - 
ments. 

In short, they are not national . 
chauvinists and are free. from 
narrowness and social prejudices like 
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caste, and colour. There has been а 
tradition of democratic functioning 
in their party organisation and they 
“have never allowed individualism on 
any significant scale to grow. It is 
true they have been consistantly anti- 
‘Communist and their anti-Commun- 
ism has landed them in the company 
of communalists ' although theoreti- 
cally they are opposed to commu- 
nalism. The pro-American lobby 
has been fairly strong in the P.S.P. 
leadership. They have most of the 
features common with the Social 
.Democratic movement in the western 
countries. They have following in the 
‘country’s trade union movement, 
and a section of intellectuals. But 
for their anti-Communism their out- 
look is wider and liberal. The 
performance of the P.S.P. group in 
the Parliament and the State legis- 
latures has been of some standard. 
‘One may Not. agree with them in 
the least, but one has to admit that 
‘they have behaved and contributed to 
‘parliamentary life in India. 


‘Socialists’ Drawback 


The Congress adopted Demo- 
‘cratic Socialism as its goal and 
‘embarked on its development pro- 
gramme.: This blurred the ideo- 
logical differences between the 
‘Congress and the P.S.P. Apart from 
this, . vicious anti-Communism 
weakened it and vulgurised its image 
‘betore the people. Its outlook on 
the international questions proved to 
"be incompatible with the national 
aims. Тһе emergence of a Congress 
left despite all it weaknesses and 
limitations has dimmed the 
‘brilliance of the PSP. Lastly, 
the failure to launch mass movements 
ang the defection of its leaders have 
weakened it. 

As against this, the Socialist 
Party is different in its character. It 
is intellectually very much inferior, 
there is little background of liberal 
-education and outlook to any extent 
in their case. The Socialists often 
аге full of contempt for the intellec- 
tuals and academicians. In the in- 
tellectual world, the Socialist Party 
commands very little respect. In 
the field of labour also, except 
Bombay, nowhere the Party stands 
on any solid footing. The Party has 
a strong mass base among the petty 
kisans and the lower castes (to a 
large extent Gwalas). This is reflect- 
ed in demand for government jobs 
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for people belonging to lower castes. 
Dr. Lohia advances a strange theory 
that the concepts of ‘classes’, and 
‘class-struggles’- do not apply to 
India. Here in this country, there are 
castes and caste-struggles. Castes 
are a permanent feature and it will 
remain. 

Dr. Lohia projects this proposition 
on world scale and there, according 
to him, the main contradiction is 
between the White and the Black. 
Not only this, he regards Marxism as 
an ideological device of the white 
people to dominate the black people. 
He has propounded this thesis in his 
very expensive book Marx, Gandhi 
and Socialism. He advances the 
concept of ‘Asian socialism’. He 
regards Mao as the symbol of re- 
surgent Asia and the Sino-Soviet 
controversy as the manifestation of 
the revolt against white people’s 
effort to dominate the balck people. 
One of his supporters has gone to the 
extent of describing Marx as a 


. racialist and German chauvinist. 


His strong views on Hindi have 
won a few Hindi writers to his side. 
His supporters are fanatically loyal to 
him; no supporter of his can tolerate 
the slightest criticism of Dr. Lohia. 
As there is not a single person in the 
Socialist wing equal to or near him 
in stature, there is no questioning 
about it. It is said, if some one 
disagrees with him, he stops talking 
to him. He is the only leader in 
India, barring perhaps Golwalkar, 
who has a fairly good number of 
supporters ready to swim or sink with 
him without questioning the propriety 
of his action. 


Contradictory Theses ` 


The Lohiaites have no tradition 
of debating the Lohia theses. The 
intellectual and academic world in 
India does not take him seriously. 
His socialism is a bundle of contra- 
dictory concepts. He claims the 
heritage of Gandhiji in regard to 
decentralisation, cottage and small 
scale industries. His ^ supporters 
refuse to recognise that any change 
for the better has taken place in 
the socio-economic and political 
structure of the country. Feudalism 
still exists in India and no capital- 
ism has grown. Birlas are more 
feudal than capitalist in their out- 
look. What does Dr. Lohia's 
socialism really mean ? , Nobody 
knows. 


\ 
Lastly, they believe that India i 
on the path of degeneration. Every: 
thing is going to pieces and this 


"approach is the product of theim 


cynical, agitative mood. 
Highlights 


The Socialists have been very 
bitter towards Nehru. They speak 
contemptuously of him, his daughter 
his sister, his relations and Kashmir. 
Nehru was the root cause of every 
evil. He blocked the way of revolu- 


- tion in India. 


SP leaders’ main argument 
refused to reject Jan Sangh as a 
communal party. According {о 
them, the Congress is more com- 
munal since casteism and communal- 
ism is rampant inside Congress. 
Not only that. The Congress in their 
appraisal is more anti-national than 
Left Communists, because it was the 
Congress which had betrayed Tibet 
and allowed large portion of terri- 
tories to be occupied by China. 

One SP leader, Sri Mani Ram 
Bagri, MP, went to the extent of 
discovering that the Swatantra Party 
is less pro-capitalist than the Con- 
gress, since the Congress had given 
birth to thousands of capitalists in 
the last 17 years of its rule, while 
the Swatantra Party had done 
nothing of the kind. " 

For all this the need, therefore, 
is to have a united front of all 
opposition parties to dislodge the 
Congress: S ` 


Dr. Lohia has no philosophy of 
economic development which can 
convince anyone. What. have 
been the effects ? Pandit Nehru 
aptly described the Socialist Party 
in a speech at Trichur on December 
26, 1955: “I have often tried to find 
out where the Socialists stand. Un- 
fortunately they have got so ac- 
customed to use of strong languege 
that it is difficult to find out any 
meaning in that language. Itis just 
strong language. The Socialists 
generally live in a state of extreme 
frustration and are angry with the 
world because the world does not 
listen to them. India does not 
listen to them. I am very sorry, I 
cannot make India listen to them. 
I wish them prosperity. I wish them 
good fortune. But what am I to do 
when they remain cut off from the 
things that are happening in India 
and get angrier and angrier that 
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success does not come their way ? 
I advise them in all humility and all 
modesty to find out what is wrong 
with: themselves...... Our friends 
in the Socialist Party do not have the 
capacity to'learn from anything, 
either other people's mistakes or 
their own mistakes. They do not 
seem to know what the facts: of life 
аге Іп India. It is no good repeating 
slogans, however good the slogans 
might be." 

The performance of the socialists 
in the Parliament and the State 
legislatures is before all to judge. 

Thus the two parties having 
separate ‘personalities’ the split was 
inevitable. | 


Socialists’ Gain 


But this conference has added to 
the strength of the Socialists. They 
have gained because of the mistakes 
of ‘the P.S.P. leaders. The P.S.P. 
leaders did not: break away at the 
opportune moment. If- they had 
done it on January 29 or 30, they 
could have carried the entire P.S.P. 
wing with them and some Socialists 
too. Secondly, the statement read 
by Sri Kamath, announcing the 
dissolution of the merger was badly 
drafted. As the rank and file is not 
steeped in ideology, sentiments and 
emations should have been aroused. 

Lastly, the Socialist leaders be- 
haved tactfully at that stage. They 
remained unusually calm and quiet 
and went on giving concessions and 
succeeded in winning over Sri S.M: 
Joshi and Sri Chandrasekhardn. It 
was a moral victory for the Socialists. 
The blame for split 'thus lay on the 
shoulders of the P.S.P. leaders. 
Ihe Socialists knew that after 
January 29, a third’ element (party 
delegates) would enter the calcula- 
tion and that would side with them. 
So, it, would have been better for the 
P.S.P. leaders if they had precipitated 
the crisis before the Conference 
began. As a result the SP could gain 
much more than it had calculated. 
[t could split away much more than 
‘en percent of the former PSP which 
was its original calculation. 

The P.S.P. leadership claims that 
t-had the support of 625 out of 800 
felegates present. This is far from 
'eality. The Socialists say that the 
»S.P. leadership had a quota of 
yver 1,100 delegates and only ` 800 
lelegates came. So, 300 cards 
‘emained to be distributed. About 
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` 325 walked out of the Conference 


and Sri Prem Bhasin counted 625 
cards. Reliable sourées ‘say that 


‘between 450 and 500 delegates in- 


cluding some Socialists, went out 
with them.- Only after two months, 
the actual strength can be ascertain- 
ed, because local factors and equa- 
tions are more important. 

` The Socialist rank and file did not 
care for the P.S.P» leadership. The 
P.S.P. leaders allege that insulting 
slogans were’ raised from the early 
morning of^January 30. Leaflets 
ir the name of one Rameshwar Singh 
were distributed, cautioning the 
delegates against ` the Congress 
agents. The Socialists allege that the 
leaflets were directed against the 
ex-P.S.P. leaders Sri Genda Singh 
and Sri Ramayan Rai who had 
joined the Congress and were trying 
to disrupt the Conference. 

The PSP leadership made a mis- 
take when it agreed to hold the Con- 
ference at Varanasi. Here, the 
Socialists could mobilise more local 
support and membership. 

The P.S.P. leadership still hopes 
that Sri Joshi will not long remain 
in the S.S.P. and will soon be in the 
company of his oldfriends. Against 
this one has to take note of the fact 
that by the time the SSP Conference 
ended, Sri S.M. Joshi emerged. 
as the recognised leader of the party. 
The SP had to completely abandon 
the moye of inviting Dr. Lohia; and 
not insignificantly, the: Congress 
ended with slogans of Joshi Zindabad 
and not a single person raised slogans 
boosting Dr. Lohia. ` А 

The S.S.P. is not clear in its 
thinking. Opportunism is evident 
from the policy statement and the 


. programme. To quote, “the Right- 
wing. Communists foolishly demand ` 


that the R.S.S. should be banned..” 
Again “the S.S.P. neither supports 
the anti-communist democraiic front 


nor any secular front....for it 
dims the brilliance of socialist 
principles, divides the forces of 


opposition and somehow. or the 
other strengthens the ruling party." 


No Integrated Programme 1 


The party has no integrated pro- 
gramme for economic development 
and no concept óf socialism with 
full economic content. The united 
front strategy has dominated ^ the 
programme. There 15 no analysis 
of the situation in the country. 


There is no stress on economic 
analysis. It charges the other 
parties for giving more -representa-. 
tion to the backward castes ir their- 
leadership. It is yet to be seen how- 
it implements this principle in the- 
formation of its own National. 
Committee. There was wide- 
divergence between. ihe draft pro- 
gramme submitted by Sri Madhu 


Limaye and Sri S.M. Joshi's approach. 


as seen in his Presidential Address.. 
While Sri Limaye's accent was. 
negative, Sri Joshi had a positive- 
approach to problems. Sri Joshi 
in his concluding speech significant- 
ly referred to “his 10-point program-. 
me given in his Presidential Address.. 

. The SSP has supported the idea 


of India manufacturing the atom. 


bomb. But there is very little 
evidence to show whether the party 
has seriously considered the impli- 
cations of this policy. 

There is no strong demand on 
its part for the nationalisation of the- 
big industries and banks. The 


attitude to the public sector is most. . 


nihilistic; it has been described as. 
the source of economic inequality 
and. waste of. public money. Thus 
public sector increases poverty and 
adds to the sufferings of the masses.. 
Nothing is said regarding, foreign 
Capital and its collaboration, PL 840: 


and the role of planning. Qa 
the issue of making  Hindi- 
the national language, Sri Joshi 


has openly stated his approach of 
persuasion so different from that of 
Dr. Lohia. Unlike Dr. Lohia, Sri 
Joshi has: also’ emphasised the 


-necessity on the part of northern 


states of encouraging all the southern. 
languages. : 


Ideological Paucity 
The ideological paucity is evident 


from the speech of.Sri S.M. Joshi. 


himself. To make the word’ “‘social- 
ism” meaningful, he enumerated its 
contents. He proposed that none 
should be allowed a monthly income. 
of more than Rs. 1,000 as long as 
the minimum income of Rs. 100 was 
not guaranteed to every one. Schools 
of only one type should be permitted 
and an equitable relationship estab- 
lished between prices of products of 
agriculture and industry. He urged 
reservation of jobs for backward 
classes in the services. 

A significant feature of the new 
SSP is that while in the past few 
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Kerala Raleidossope : 


ERALA is having her second 
mid-térmi election next month. 

But the sttiking coñtrast with 

the first which сате iti thé wake 

of the Presidential take-over. from 
the Naniboodiripad Ministry lies in 
the glaring fact that this time there 
is no frenzy, no tension, no excite- 
ment as could be seen five years арб 
when the Congress, the PSP and the 
Muslim. League, together with the 
Catholic Church and the Nair Service 
Society, were in the forefront of the 


crusade against the Communist 
Government. 
Unconcern | ` 


Since then an embittered uncon- 
cern stalks the land, occasionally 
worked up on such issues as the 


exposure of Ministerial- corruption 


or the bungling over food supplies, 
Cautious observers, therefore, hesitate 
to predict the verdict of the ballot 
box to be opened after the polling 
on March 5. E 

For the Congress, it is a trying 
assignment. This is the first election 
hattle that the Congress -will be 
fighting without the commanding 
influence of Nehru. Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri's. meetings in Kerala, this 
time did draw crowds but naturally 


they came nowhere near what the: 


personality of Nehru used to attract. 

The main headache of the 
Congress has been the split in its 
ranks in Kerala by the revolt against 
Sri Sankar's leadership which culmi- 
nated in the formation of the rebel 
group euphemistically calling them- 
selves the Kerala Congress. This 
split-away of the rebel group in 
which is concentrated the bulk of the 
Congress support among the Catho- 
lics and the Nairs, has left the 
Congress under Sri Sankar to depend 
mainly on thé support of the back- 
ward Ezhava community. 

Sri Kamaraj’s strategy has been 
that the Congress in Kerala should 
dig deep among the Ezhavas because 
that will provide it with a solid base. 
So far, the Congress had neglected 
them and it was the Communists 
who largely based their strength on 


` Ezhava support. 
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Sullen Voter 
From a Special Correspondent 


Sri Sankar himself being an 
Ezhava leader, is being boosted by 
Sri Kamaraj despite the charges of 
corruption hurled ‘against him by 
Congressmen themselves. The line 
of propaganda taken up now is that 
Sri Sankar was being victimised 
because he was an Ezhava and-as 
such ati eyesore for the upper castes : 
an agrunient which Sri Sankar's 
supporters hope, will catch among 
the Ezhavas. Тһе backing he has 
been able to get from Sri Kamaraj 
is glorified as the demonstration of 
solidarity for the Ezhavas by the 
leader of the down-trodden Nadars 
from the neighbouring State of 
Tamilnad. 

It appears that Sri Kamaraj feels 
that the Congress in Kerala could, 
never h ve a stable foundation un- 
less it b sed itself upon the Ezhavas. 
And for this, he is averse to have 
any patch-up compromise with the 
rebels. He is believed to have told 
the Congress leaders in the State to 
reconcile themselves to a period of 
wilderness away from office rather 
than go ‘in for an uneasy patch-up 
coalition with undependable allies. 
` This one-pillar Ezhava-based 
strategy of Sri Kamaraj has had to 
reckon with opposition ; for, the 
Nair and the Catholic elements still 
persisting inside the Kerala Congress 
have been unhappy over the carte 
blanche given to Sri Sankar. But, 


in the main, it is Sri Kamaraj’s . 


strategy that has so far worked in 
Kerala. After the elections, during, 
the crucial days of ‘Ministry-making. 
there is likely to be another bid to 
bypass it by those in the Congress 
who still hope for the return of the 
prodigals who are today putting up 
the. signboard of the 
Congress. 2 ; 


Rebels Tormented 


. While consolidating among the 
Ezhavas, Sri Kamaraj’s policy is 
not sparing the rebel Kerala Con- 
gress. With the visit of the Pope 
and the warm hospitality extended 
to him.by the Government of India, 
the Congress leadership is in a posi- 
tion to: move a section- of the Catho- 


` 


Kerala . 


lic hierarchy and this section is being 
mobilised for getting the support 
of the Catholic electorate for the 
Congress. ` И 

There were also overtures to the 
Nair patriarch, Sri Mannath 


‘Padmanabhan,’ now in his eighty- 


fifth year, to keep away from the 
strains of the election campaign. 

At the same time, the Congress 
leadership hopes to tackle the 
Muslim. League, which apart from 
its formal alliance with the Kerala 
Congress, has struck a deal with the 
Left Communists. Browbeating the 
Kerala leaders of the Muslim League 
for having joined hands with the 
pro-Peking Communists was re- 


‘ported to have been undertaken by 


some of the veterans of the Muslim 
League from Tamilnad. 


Communist Split 


^ As for its main adversary, the 
Communists, the Congress leader- 
ship in Kerala hopes to benefit from 
the split among them. If the 
moves for a United Left Front, 
in which the CPI took the initiative, 
had succeeded then the Congress 
would have had to contend with 
the possibility of a stable non-Con- 
gress Left Government in Kerala. 
But that unpleasant possibility for 
the Congress is now removed, 
thanks mainly to the strategy 
pursued by Sri EMS Namboodi- 
ripad. 

By all available indications, there 
was a fairly good prospect this time 
for the Communists along with 
their allies to bring about a United 
Left Front victory at the polls in 
Kerala. This was mainly because 
of two reasons. First, the country- 
wide discontent against high prices 
and food shortage 18 more acute in 
Kerala than in any other State 
largely because of the adminis- 
trative bungling in handling food 
supplies for Kerala; in fact food 
demonstrations, bordering on riots, 
broke up a few months ago only in 
Kerala. There is also an embittered 
feeling of continued neglect. by the 
Centre on the: part of the man in 
the street in Kerala: there is even 
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the fear that the Central Supplies 
which are now reaching under the 
President’s Rule might dwindle when 
the elections will be over. . 
Secondly, not only the triple 
alliance of the Congress, the PSP 
and the Muslim League which had 
trounced Sri Namboodiripad's team 
in the mid-term election of 1960 
has completely disappeared, but the 
Congress in Kerala itself presents a 
sharply divided house, with the 
rebel Congressmen forming them- 
selves into the Kerala Congress 


Golden Opportunity 


In such a situation Sri 
Namboodiripad had ihe golden 
opportunity of brilliantly avenging 
his defeat in 1960. For this, what 
was mainly necessary for him was 
to forge a united stand at all costs 
with his erstwhile colleagues in the 
CPI, thereby bringing about a 
United Left Front composed of the 
CPI, rival Left CP, the RSP, and a 
“number ‘of Left Independents. 
There is good reason to believe 
that quite a few from the SSP 
would have also agreed to come to 
an electoral understanding with 
such a Left front. According to 
the calculations of local observers, 
such a United Left Front would 


have easily secured a stable absolute. 


majority. The Communist circles 
claim that the score of this 
proposed Front could have been 
as high as 90 seats in a house of 
133. Even a conservative estimate 
by non-Communist circles would 
put the chances of such a United 
Left Front at between 75 to 80 
seats. 
Knowing this fully well, why 
did Sri Namboodiripad walk out of 
the negotiations for the United 
Left Front ? It cannot be on the 
ground that he had no clarity about 
his bright electoral prospects. For, 
it is recognised that among all the 
Kerala politicians today he is one 
of the foremost in counting the 
seats that he could bag even before 
the election campaign had begun. 
Moreover, such a United Front could 
have enlisted for EMS during the 
election campaign the much-needed 
contingent of volunteers from the 
CPI itself ata time when his own 
Left Communist colleagues have 
been detained in prison. 

There must be some other 
reasons for this inscrutable stand 
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of Sri Namboodiripad in openly 
flouting the chances for the 
formation of a non-Congress Left 
Government under his leadership 
in Kerala. In fact, many in Kerala 
itself have been mystified by it. 

It appears that there are two 
reasons why EMS took the stand he 
did in breaking off the United 
Front negotiations on the issue of 
an electoral understanding with the 
Muslim League., First, his ultra- 
Left colleagues in the Left 
Communist Party are more keen on 
demonstrating their own strength 
vis-a-vis the CPI than in bringing 
about а non-Congress Ministry in 
Kerala. This is understandable if 
one closely follows their logic. — 

First of all, the ultra-Left 
Communists are anxious to prove 
in true Peking style that the whole 
parliamentary system is ,а bogus 
contraption meant to hoodwink the 
revolutionary masses; hence there 
is no point in striving one’s utmost 


‘looking forward. to the possibility 


of electoral victory and Ше 
formation of Ministry under the 
present Constitution, 

Moreover, as is widely known 
now, Sri Namboodiripad and Sri 
Jyoti Basu constitute what migh: be 
called the moderate wing inside the 
Left CP; there is therefore a cons- 
tant anxiety on the part of the 
ultra-revolutionary extremists- in a 
Left CP leadership to seethat the 
moderates do not get the opening 
fora full play of their ‘reformist’ 
leanings. By this calculation, if 
Sri  Namboodiripad gets . the 
opportunity to head a Ministry in 
Kerala, it will only strengthen the 
moderates inside Left CP and 
weaken or isolate the extremists in 
their camp. It is therefore but 
natural for the ultra-revolutionary 
colleagues of EMS (whom he con- 
sulted more than once in Trichur 
jail) to advise him not to run after 
the prospect of a ministry bu: to 
proclaim before the world the 
strength of their own party. 


Muslim League Entente 


In this context, a point has to 
be borne inmind. The Left Com- 
munist hold in Kerala is strongest 


.in Malabar region where Muslim 


League wields considerable influence 
over the Muslim masses. So, ifa 
United Front which does not permit 
electoral understanding with' com- 


munalist bodies is formed, the 
Communists as a whole taking 
both the official CPI and their rival, 
Left CP together—might win a 
larger number of seats than other- 
wise, but the Left Communists 
inside the United Front will not be 
able to win as many seats as they 
would through an understanding 
with the Muslim League. In other 
words, the fear of the Left 
Communists seems to be that a 
United Front will not fetch them 
as a party as many seats as an 
understanding with the Muslim’ 
League would. - 


Hope of Votes 


Besides, EMS appears to .be 
banking on the calculation that any 
electoral understanding with the 
Muslim League will not only fetch 
the Left Communists more seats in 
Malabar but will also’. increase 
their votes in Travancore and 
Cochin areas too, where Muslim 
masses are likely to vote for his 
party than for the Congress. 

How far this strategy will be 
borne out by the actual polling on 
March 5 is yet to be seen. There 
is no doubt that this is the electoral 
arithmetic which is guiding Sri 


.Namboodiripad and his colleagues 


at the moment. 

How seriously the Left Com- 
munists have taken their entefffe 
with the Muslim League can be seen 
from the fact that even before he 
opened his talks with the CPI and 
ihe RSP, Sri Namboodiripad had 
already had his decisive round of 
talks with the Muslim League 
leaders. Equally significant is the’ 
fact that after the breakdown of the 
United Front talks over his refusal 
to agree to any reference of resi- 
stance to Muslim League communa- 
lism in the Front’s manifesto, he 
made it clear that in the matter of 
electoral adjustments over seats 
(granting the absence of a common 
manifesto), his understanding with 
the Muslim League would have to 
take precedence over any possible 
understanding with the CPI and the 
RSP. Infact, in the allocation of 
seats, EMS has already conceded to 
the League quite a few of those 
which are known to be traditional 
Communist strongholds. 

In his public utterances—patti- 
cularly when addressing pro- 
Communist sections of the public— 
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Šri Namboodiripad: tries to- justify 
his entente with the Muslim -League 
on the plea that what he is keen on 
accomplishing is the maximum 
mobilisation. against. the ‘Congress, - 
and for that he could not afford 
to treat the Muslim League as an 
untouchable—a sort of Lohia-like 
approach of all-out war against 
the Congress, by allying if necessary, 
with the devil himself. 

The reality is that with this 
alliance with the Muslim League, 
Sri Namboodiripad has actually been 
giving a fresh lease of life to the 
communalist leadership of Ше 
Muslim League, Whatever process 


of radicalisation might have started- 


among the Muslim intelligentsia will 
get a setback with the accretion of 
strength and respectability for the 
diehard leadership of the League 
that its alliance with EMS has 
already provided it with. 

Secondly, the Muslim League 
leadership which could in the past 
make little headway beyond the 
confines of Malabar, are hoping to 
push through. in Cochin and 
Travancore as well, thanks to the 
opening offered by their . alliance 
with the Left CP. ‘All these have 
emboldened the Muslim League 
with only 12 seats in the last 


Assembly to its credit, to contest as’ 


‘many as 33 seats this time, hoping 
to bag at least 20 seats out of them. 
Its alliance with the Left Communists 


is opening up a new opportunity for- sections of the party. 


the Muslim League to emerge as a 
recognised party in the politics of 
Kerala. In fact, the charge that Sri 
Namboodiribad had laid against 
his traducers in 1960—that the 
Congress by joining hands with the 
Muslim League had puta premium 
‘on communalism—could very well 
be thrown back at him today. 

It is likely that the Left Com- 


munists may be found to be putting : 


up candidates in some seats where 
the Muslim League is the main 
contestant. But such shadow-boxing 
will be mainly with the prior under- 
standing of the Muslim League 
leadership itself, for it may help to 
split the votes of the League's 
principal adversary whether it is thé 
Congress or the CPI, and riot of the 
League candidates at ай. It is 
known that the Muslim League 
hopes to win as many as eight 
constituencies where it is banking 
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be.managed by EMS putting up 
command performances at these 
places for the benefit of the Muslim 
‘League. - 

SSP'Enténte . 

Sri Namboodiripad has extended 
his generosity almost in an equal 
measure, to the SSP as well, While 
its strength in the last Assembly 
remained at 13, the SSP has been 
conceded as many as 35 seats by 
the Left CP. With the traditions 
set by its erstwhile leader, Sri 
Pattom Thanu Pillai, the PSP 
leaders in Kerala have already 
established liaison with both the 
Muslim League and the rebel Kerala 
Congress. The Socialist Party of 
‘Dr. Lohia had very little influence 
or following in this State. The PSP 
which suffered a heavy blow when 
Sri Pattom Thanu Pillai left Kerala 

< politics, did try to make up for the 


loss in 1960 by joining the Triple.. 


Alliance against the then Communist 
Ministry. Instead of the old triple 
alliance of 1960, its strategy this 
time is to make the best out of the 
informal triple entente with both 
the Muslim League and Sri Nam- 
boodiripad’s Left CP. The Muslim 
League has promised support to PSP 
in 34 of the constituencies in which 
‘the League is strong. ^ 
But the. PSP leaders’ electoral 
understanding with the Left CP has 
had an adverse effect on many 
There is 
confusion in the ranks because after 
having attacked ‘Nehru and the 
Congress Government for being soft 
towards China, they cannot make 
out how their own leadership could 
have a honeymoon with the pro- 
Peking Communists. Some resigna- 
tions on this score are reported 
including that of the Secretary of the 
Trivandrum District Committee. 
Bereft of a powerful United 
Left Front, the CPI no doubt faces 
a difficult situation. But before its 
own ranks and the public in general 
it can clearly show that the possibi- 
lity of an alternate Government to 
the Congress was 'scotched mainly 
because of Sri Namboodiripad's 
unswerving attachment to his under- 
standing with the Muslim League. 
- Although in terms of seats this 
would no doubt affect the CPI’s 
“muster at the polls, the party can 
.claim to have remained loyal to the 


-on triangular contests—and.this.can-.. principle of combatting. communa- 


a ! 
lism. In fact, its stand of no-truck- 
with-the-Muslim League has earned 
it the goodwill of a considerable 
section of non-Communist opinion, 
apart from its likely positive re- 
percussion on all-India politics. It 
is also to be noted that even the 
leading Malayalam daily Mathru- 
bhumi bas commented that the CPI 
has put forward “the best list of 
candidates as far as the Kerala Com- 
munists are concerned." 


The patterns on the Kerala elec- 
tion chessboard baffle any forecast. 
The prevailing impression in Kerala 
is that no party will emerge with a 
majority of its own: The Congress 
with its present strategy may find it 
difficult to strike togethera coalition 
with any of the other parties. How- 
ever. there are pressures inside Con- 


‘gress which hope to bring about a 


reconciliation with the rebel Kerala 
Congress after the elections, parti- 
cularly if the polls show that the 


' two together can form a government. 


Ву and large Sri’ Kamaraj, is trying 
to ward off such tendencies and to 
make the Kerala Congress leaders 
accept the prospect of continued 
President's Rule. ? 

The other combination which 
hopes to forma government bases 
itself on the alliance of rebel Kerala 
Congress and the Muslim League. 
This combination of: pucca com- 
munalists and  rightwingers—the 
Muslim League in alliance with the 
Nair and the Catholic High Com- 
mand that is reflected in the Kerala 
Congress leadership—do not expect 
to gain a majority of their own. 
But they bank .on the calculations 
that Sri Namboodiripad’s Теш 
Communists are likely to give then» 
support without themselves beings 
allowed to come into the coalition 
Ministry. The logic of ultra-revolu- 
tionism ‘does sometimes lead tc 
backing the most reactionary сот. 
bines. 

All this guessing game goes or 
in an almost unreal atmosphere 
For the cold apathy of the Kerala 
voter may bring about a situatiow 
which none of the contestants ma™ 
have been predicting. , 

The picturesque landscape o 
this southern State washed by th: 
blue waters -of the Arabian Sea i 
overcast with the lowering cloudi 
ofa sullen people getting tired оз 
the  politician's manouvres ans 
broken promises. 
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Puran Chandra Joshi 


HE unsatisfactory performance 
of agriculture during {һе 
past three years of the Third 
Plan has been a matter of all 
round anxiety. This circumstance 
created serious problems for the 


Indian economy and stress and 


strain for the common people. The 
expectations of a bumper harvest 
during the current year have some- 
what eased anxiety and revived 
optimism once again. 


The reactions to the agricultural 
stagnation during the three years 
of the Third Plan and the expla- 
nations for it, were mainly along two 
divergent lines. There were some 
who derived from this setback the 
inference that increase in agri- 
cultural output during the First and 


the Second Plan were of a fortuitous: 


and transitory nature and did not 
represent a secular trend of increase. 


Agricultural growth resulting 
from heavy State investments and 
good weather Lad flattened out and 
there was a reJapse or reversion into 
Stagnation. This relapse was due 
to the continuing dominance of open 
or disguised forms of tenancy and 
sharecropping which acted as a 
built in дергоѕѕог and prevented the 
transformation of the agricultural 
economy into a developing and self- 
generating economy. 


Land Reforms Blamed 


Adherents of the second view 
emphasise entirely different sets of 
factors to explain agricultural 
stagnation. They draw attention to 
the crippling effects of land reforms 
—chiefly the restrictions on’ leases 
and the laws introduced for ceilings 
on existing land holdings and: co- 
operative farming—which have 
prevented the growth of enterprise 
and private investment in agriculture. 


According to this section these 
reforms have been inspired more by 
egalitarian ardour than by conside- 
tations of promoting economic 
development. Reference is also made 
to such administrative and organi- 
sational weaknesses: that prevent 
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.in our -agricultural 
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Choices in Agriculture 


the timely and adequate supply of . 


inputs to cultivators. 

These contradictory hypotheses 
offered to- explain the phenomenon 
of agricultural. stagnation are con- 
fusing to the layman. However, 
before one lends support to this or 
that point of view on the explanation 
of the agricultural situation during 
the Third Plan, it mav be useful to 
refer to certain studies by some 
leading economists on the important 
features of agricultural — progress 
during the First and Second Plans. 
The findings and observations by 
these economists provide important 
clues for the understanding of the 
current situation. І E 


Significant Studies 


In his Presidential Address to the 
Conference of Agricultural Econo- 


mists in December, 1961 on *'Agri- . 


cultural Production and Productivity 
during the Two Plan periods" Dr. 
V.K.R.V. Rao pointed out ‘that 
increase of agricultural output at the 
rate of 3.6% a year during the First 
and the Second Plan periods had 
occurred only partly due to an increase 
in the productivity or the yield per 
acre, which is the only solid and 
enduring base for required progress 
production, 
“about ‘half of the increase was due 
to an extension of the area under 
cultivation, a factor which is not 
likely to be available, during the 
Third Plan period and certainly not 
during subsequent Plan periods." 


Another significant characterstic 
shown up by him was the existence 
of marked inter-State differences ' 
in agricultural yields and the concent- 
ration of increases in a few States 
which* accounted for only a small 
proportion of the total area under 
cultivation in the country.* 

This unevenness of agricultural 
growth as between different regions 
of the country was further-confirmed 
by Dr. K.N: Raj in his study entitled 
‘Some Features of the Economic 
Growth of the Past Decade in India’ 
published in the Economic Weekly, 


February 1961. Dr. Raj pointed 

out that | 

—Rajasthan and Punjab showed 
phenomenally high rate of growth; 

—Madras, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore and Andhra 
Pradesh showed high rate of 
growth; à 

—Bihar, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh 
showed mciderate rate of growth 

—and lastly, West Bengal, Orissa 
and Assam showed very slow 
rate of growth. 


Explanations 


Still more significant were the 
explanations suggested by him for 
these wide differences in the rates 
of growth in agriculture as between 
different States. He -observed that 
“they cannot be wholly explained 
by different rates of increase of net 
sown area or by the percentage of net 
sown area or by the percentage and 
rate of expansion cf area under 
irrigation." After careful examina- 
tion of the data he advanced the 
hypothesis that ‘“‘higher rates of 
growth of agricultural production 
in North West India, Central India, 
West India and South India have 
been at least partly due to the 
relative importance of big and 
medium sized farmers". 


Similarly, *in East India the very 
slow’ rate -of growth is not only 
explained by the relatively smaller 
share of these classes but by the slow 





ж с. Тһе States with the highest agri- 
cultural productivity viz. Madras, Punjab, 
and Kerala account between them for 
only 11.4 per cent of the total area under 
cultivation while States like Maharashtra. 
and Guiarat (18 percent), Madhya Pradesh 
(12.7 percent), Rajasthan (8.8 percent), 
Bihar (7.8 percent), and Mysore (6.6 per- 
cent)—all fare rather badly in terms of 
their agricultural productivity.’ If, as is 
quite certain, the future of agricultural 
production in India is going to turn on 
increase in productivity, it follows that 
maximum attempts should be made to raise 
the yield per acre in these States, thereby 
not only making the most effective contri- 
bution to increasing the national average 
but also in the prices, minimising inter- 
State differences in levels of agricultural - 


productivity." 
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pace of tenancy reforms in these 
regions.” He did not rule out that 


‘conditions of tenancy are likely to- 


have affected the States in other zones 
but data are not available for a 
closer analysis of this problem.” 


Fresh Insight 


In recent months fresh insight 
into the agricultural stagnation has 
been provided_ by the Report on 
‘Technical Conditions. and the 
Package Programme” presented by 
the one man Commission consisting 
of the internationally known expert 
on land reforms, Prof: Wolf Lade- 
jinsky. The Report. lias not yet 
been made public but-some of its 
findings and observations appeared 


in the Times of India August 24, ` 


1964. Тһе survey was conducted in 
five Package Programme districts; 
viz., Aligarh, Ludhiana, Shahabad, 
Tanjore and West Godavary. 

-The most important findings of 
Prof. Ladejinsky as reported are as 
follows: MO | 

In five out of the six districts 
surveyed by the team a sizeable area 
is still cultivated by tenants and most 
tenancies are oral leases. “Тһе 
problem is compelling in the districts 


of Tanjore, and West Godavary . 
where 50 percent.or more of farmers ` 


cultivate wholly or partially leased . 
lands mostly on oral léases.” 

“In Tanjore, West Godavary 
and Shahabad the land records do 


not contain any information about ` 


tenants. The landlords:still continue 
to change tenants from plot to plot 
to defeat the tenancy laws. Thus 
a large number of cultivators hold 
no title to the leased lands, pay high 
rents, and are never certain of their 
status. They are left with.little to 
subsist on and much less to invest.” - 

2. The team is of the view that 
the reasons for this state of affairs 
are twofold: one is the faulty nature 
of the legislation and the second is 
the negative attitude of government 
officials аё the State, district, block 
and village levels.” The team fur- 
ther observes that some States had 
not yet taken significant steps in 
introducing land-laws, leave aside 
implementing them. | 

The team explains some of the. 
specific ways in which these un- 
satisfactory conditions affect agri- 
cultural production” 

The situation is further aggravat- 
ed ‘by the reluctance of VLW’s to 
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prepare production plans for the 
“pure” tenant farmer, and in respect 
-of leased lands, for the owner-tenant 
farmer, unless the landlord azrees, 
to it. As part of this situation a 
cooperative society will not provide 
him with a short-term loan unless 
he ‘produces a lease deed from 


` the landlord. or his signztures 


on the loan application. Even 
when a tenant succeds in all this 
the maximum loan: that he can get 
is’ very small. There is ample 
evidence, therefore, that the vast 
majority of tenant cultivators are 
poor investors and the Package Pro- 
gramme aim at reaching every farm 
family is bound to suffer accordingly. 

The .studies discussed ^ above 
bring out three important features 
of the agricultural growth duriag the 
two Plan periods viz. the unevenness 
of growth of. agricultural output 


-and productivity as between diffe- 


rent regions of .the country, the 
importance of the emergent classes 
of dynamic big and large farmers in 
contributing to production and 
productivity increases and, ‘inally, 
the persistence of unsatisfactory 
tenurial conditions preventing masses 
of small cultivators, tenants and 
sharecroppers. from playing à signi- 
ficant role in agricultural develop- 
ment. E: 


- New Dynamism 


In the light of these facis and 
hypotheses one could refer back to 
the two points of view stated ‘at the 
outset in explanation of th» agri- 
cultural situation during the Third 
-Plan period. It is evident from the 
facts presented above that Indian 
agriculture has outgrown the phase 
of pre-independence stagnation and 
the setback of the Third Plan period 
can neither be called stagnation in 
that sense nor be described as a 
reversion to original state of the 


"Indian rural economy. 


. New factors and elements of 
dynamism have emerged in the 
Indian rural economy represented 
chiefly by a class of enterprising ex- 
landlord and prospersous peasant 
farmers which are chiefly responsible 
for .growth and- development. In 
this sense the -adherents ОЁ. Һе first 
view are blind to the new elements 
of growth in Indian agriculture. 

They talk about land reforms in 
a way which hinted conditions exist- 
ing at the time of independerce with- 
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out realising that full eighteen years 
have elapsed since then and certain 
developments have occurred: in the 
rural economy which necessitate in 
certain respects a new policy. Their 
observations, however, contain an 
element of truth in so far as they 
refer to the persistence of unsatis- 
factory tenurial conditions in, many 


areas which continue to retard agri- - 


cultural development and have -also 
"contributed to the regional unveen- 
. ness of growth. : 


. factors of growth in Indian agricul- 
ture open up the perspective of full- 
fledged capitalistic growth and press 


the state to adopt a conscious айа- 


determined policy of ` promoting 
agricultural development by giving 
all-out support to the newly emergent 
classes of dynamic · ex-landlord 
farmers and prosperous peasants. 
hey insist on the abandonment of 
the policy of ceilings on land-holdings 
and restrictions on leasing of land. 


The Choice х 2 


It cannot perhaps be. doubtea 
that this policy if it became State 


policy may promote economic growth. 


What is not recognised by the 
adherents of this point of view is that 
this policy would -generate serious 


tensions both economic as well dT" 


political. The choice after 18 years 
of independence айа more than a 
decade of planned development lies 
not so much between stagnation or 
"growth but between two patterns 


'of growth—the first pattern dominat- - 


ed by emergent big farmers -at the 
expense of the interests of the vast 
sections of small and middle peasants 
and the second pattern chiefly basing 
itself on the peasant masses while 
- fully utilising the potentialities of 


the dynamic element represented by- . 


the- large farmers under certain 
controls imposed in the interests of 
the community. · . ` 

This choice is not „between 
'capitalism- and socialism as the 
adherents of the second point of 
view could say but between agri- 
cultural setup’ dominated by big 
capitalistic farmers on the one hand 
and one providing protection and 
scope for development ‘to , the 
middle and small landowners and 
the tenants and the landless on the 
other. . 


MAINSTREAM 


: The adherents of the secona view | 
while correctly recognising the ‘new - 


rat 


It is necessary, in the light of the 
above analysis, to indicate the nature 
and direction of an institutional 
policy suited to the changed condi- 
tions of today for giving a new 
impetus to agricultural development. 


1. In view of the emergence in 
many regions of a new class of dyna- 
mic capitalist farmers, a re-appraisal 
of.the hitherto omnibus category of 
large landholders is necessary. A 
clear distinction between the rentier 
landlords still continuing in open 
or disguised forms on the one hand 
and the genuine, dyamic large 
farmers on the other must be made 
on the basis of definite reasons for 
this distinction and for identification 
of these two separate classes. 


Two different policies have to be 
evolved for tackling these - two 
different categories in the interests 
of growth and mass welfare. 


The dynamic capitalist farmer 
who is a promoter of growth in 
agriculture has to be given a different 


treatment than the rentier landlord 


. whose role is that of a built-in 
depressor in the rural economy. 
While the potentialities of the former 
have to be fully utilised for natural 
development, the latter should be 
removed as an economic category 
from the rural economy. 2 


=- In order to prevent the rentiers 
from “dressing themselves up" as 
capitalist farmers, certain standards 
of farming (in terms of agricultural 
improvement and per acre yield) 
and definite conditions of labour 
employment (so as to prevent tenants 
continuing under the garb of “‘hired 
labour") be laid down and enforced 
on the latter to justify protection 
granted to them. - 


Ceilings 


À certain modification of the land 
ceiling law may be necessary to 
permit these farms to continue. Still, 
in view of the land scarcity in the 
Indian economy relative to the 
excess of manpower, these farmers 
cannot be permitted to have land 
under their operation without any 
limit. A case for a ceiling thus 
‘remains and is further reinforced by 
the fact that the absence of it may 
lead to expropriation of small far- 
mers by the bigger ones in times of 
distress of the farmer without any 
check or hindrance. 
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Since the large farmers provide 
the most important fraction of the 
marketed surplus of agricultural 
output, regulatorv steps have to 
be devised to prevent hoarding by 
them. Further, as a substantial 
part of value surplus in the rural 
economy is controlled by the large 
farmers, appropriate scheme of 
agricultural taxation is necessary with 
a view to acquiring command over a 
part of this surplus for national 
economic development. 

2. Aclearcutintegrated strategy 


of reform and development has to be 
worked out to associate and involve 


the vast sections of small and medium - 


cultivators with the process of 
development. This is linked with 
the necessity of reserving the rentier 
landlord class as an economic 
category from agriculture. 


A vigorous drive for assuring rent 
reduction, security of tenure and 
conferment ot ownership rights has 
to be combined with the creation of 
a network of service cooperatives 
mainly, if not exclusively, for 
buttressing and promoting  agri- 
cultural improvements in the farms 
belonging to these hitherto neglected 
categories of farmers. Without this 
conscious policy of support and 
discrimination both in the field of 
reforms as well as development in 
favour of the weaker sections of 
tenants, sharecroppers and small 
owner-cultivators, it may not be 
possible to ensure their involvement 
in the development process or to 
prevent their domination by the 
large farmers. 


3. In the newly reclaimed areas 
depending on the organisational 
resources the number of State farms 
may be multiplied both as a field for 
experimentation in technology and 
as a means^ of augmenting the 
supplies of\agricultural output. The 
scope for cooperative farming could 
fruitfully be explored on new lands 
where it is likely to have a greater 
measure of success under present 
conditions. ` 


The overall strategy has to be to 
so promote the growth of the sector 
consisting of small and middle 
peasants within a cooperative frame- 
work that this sector grows initially 
as a strong counter-balancing force 
to the growing capitalist sector and 
subsequently develops as the leading 
sector in rural areas. 


VARANASI AND AFTER 
(Continued from Page 14) 


months of the merger honeymoon 
The SP leadership was united an 
the PSP was divided; now on ther 
is likelihood of more fissures appear 
ing inside the SP wing and this wil 
help to reinforce the Joshi leaders 
ship. If the mood of the Conferenct 
delegates was any indication, Sr 
Joshi will be a considerable & 
sobering influence on SP ranks. 


As for the truncated PSP, iw 
would be wrong to think that it ha: 
ceased to be a force. It has геїаіпе‹ 
the majority of national leadership 
the majority of its base among 
workers and a good chunk of its 
base in Bihar, U.P., Kerala anc 
Maharashtra. But its isolationist 
anti-united-front stand is likely t« 
frustrate its ranks and a sectio) 
may further go into Congress. 


The close connection of the P.S.P 
with the Rightwing. socialist leader: 
of Western Europe and affiliatio» 
with the:Socialist International ar 
also with the ICFTU and othes 
pro-American organisations, haw 
discredited them in the eyes of tha 
non-party Socialists and informec 
progressive circles in India. 


Their anti-Communism has ofte: 
taken them into the fold of dieharc 
Rightwing parties. Such an un. 
principled ideological-political stand 
point could not but liquidate the 
P.S.P. 


On the other hand the Lohi: 
leadership advocates  united-from 
with the Jan Sangh and other Righ» 
wing elements as well as with thc 
Left Communists. 


From all this it appears that thc 
socialist unity was only a desperat 
organisational patch ‘up. Neithes 
programmatic principles nor any 
policy on current affairs nor any line 
of tactical alliances had been agreed 
upon to servé as the basis for socialis) 
unity. Unless the Indian socialist 
leadership clears up the cobwebs in 
its thinking and opportunism in ite 
practices it cannot escape eithex 
going back into the Congress ой 
getting into alliances with Rightwing 
parties thereby negating the very 
advance of socialism. 
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UNSURE BIOGRAPHER 


Lal Bahadur : A’ Political Biography by D. R. MANKEKAR, 
Popular Prakashan Bombay, Рр. 168, Price Rs. 10.00 


\ 

Why does опе write a biogra- 
phy ? The life of a person’ may be 
so inspiring that one may be impel- 
led to record its course for the 
benefit of posterity. Some times, 
as in the case of Johnson, a genius 
may stimulate another genius to per- 
petuate the distinctive features of 
the personality. More often bio- 
graphies are essays in ‘assessment of 
the magnitude of a significant 
success or failure. 


In this case itis none of the: 


usual 


motives ; D.R. Mankekar 


has set out to commemorate a` 


‘moment’ which is incidentally pre- 
sided over by Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastriand so the book becomes his 
biography. That is why the author 
says ‘Another title for this 
300k would be ‘the Post-Nehru-Era’. 
[he author's attitude is in conflict, 
o а certain extent, with the intention 
innounced' on the blurb that the 
diography of ‘India’s new man of 
lestiny’ has been attempted because 
people are eager to know more 
tbout him, his life and career, of 
he influences and factors that 
haped his personality.’ . 


One, however, notices this con- 
lict running. throughout the narra-. 
ive; the author seems to be in a 
tate of perpetual indecision debat- 
ng whether the circumstances are 
aore significant or the individual 
e has chosen as his subject. with 
he result that most of his formula- 
ions remain less than convincing. 
'or instance, his contention that 
with the passing of Nehru, Indian 
Olitics came of age" is not only 
ontroversial but seems far from 
‘ue, particularly when he describes 
: as “historic and exhilarating 
Yoment." It is very difficult to agree 
aat Nehru was the main hindrance 
› the maturing of Indian politics 
ecause it is too early to makea 
weeping claim for Nehru’s succes- 


2 


` ВВадиг' starts as follows : 


sors especially in view of the prevail- 
ing uncertainty on almost every 
issue, 

In the Prologue he remarks: 
“Almost for the first time 
‘since Independence, the Congress 
party got a President who :s an 
entity by himself and  nobody's 
stooge, a personality of high in- 
tegrity, partiotism and strength of 
character, one who knows his mind.” 
Sri Kamaraj himself would по? feel 
easy with this compliment. F-om a 
mature journalist like Sri Mankekar 
one would expecta more judicious 
and balanced statement. f 


Although the author puts’ Sri 
Lal Bhadur in the category cf the 
Biblical ‘meek’ who inheri- the 
earth, he does ‘not really feel con- 
vinced of the greatness of one whom, 
-at places, he attempts to present as 
a hero. This lack of conviction 
‘Sometimes tends to turn. panegyric 
into almost a mock-heroic. For 
instance the chapter ‘Why Lal 
*When 
short {stature and a, strong will zo 
together, there is the stuff teroes 
are made of. In cur own history 


Shivaji, a diminutive figure. con-- 


verted the  Marataas, sca-tered 
over the arid Ghats, into a dynamic 
nation. Napoleon, another short 
personality, nearly’ conquered the 
world for himself 150 years ago." 

And he goes: on aad on piling up 
instances and weavinz a rather glib 
theory showing relat:onship be-ween 
short stature and great achievement. 
One wonders whether it was at all 
necessary. : 

Similarly it is. rather difficult to 
appreciate the author’s observation : 
"Indeed, Lal Bhadur's life story is 
an Indian version of the ‘log 
cabin to white house’ Saga”. Such 
comparisons are not necessary. Sri 
Shastri’s rise has its own distiactive 
characteristics whica, unfortuaately 


do not find enough place in the 
book. His‘ successes in settling 
various inner-party disputes would 
not only have  highlightéd ` his 
qualities but also provided valuable 
insight into the working of the 
premier political organisation: of 
the country. 

Under the title “Vain Quest’ the 
author describes how  Jawaharlal 
Started his quest for his successor 
long back and shifted from his first 
liking for Sri Jaya’ Prakash the 
*prodigal son' of India to his chela 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon ' and 
paused for ‘some time to consider 
the case of his daughter Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi but the quest ended in vain. 
Sri Shastri was chosen, without 
mention, in the end and thus the 
problem of succession was solved 
without much ado. . But ап 
this is so common that ‘the spac& 
devoted to it could have been better 
utilised. 

After a. somewhat poetic . 
description of the passing away of 
Nehru’ he comes to the ‘Operation 
‘Consensus’ which resulted in the 
victory of none but that of Sri 
Shastri. 

Giving reasons for the choice of 
Sri Shastri. he quotes Sri Ghanshyam 
Das Birla, the noted Indian industri- 
alist, as once saying that Sri Lal 
Bhadur Shastri was “not left, not 
right, but a good clean man". This, 
may not be much ofa praise for 
Sri Shastri’s personality, because 
India's P. M. should need no certi- 


.ficate from an industrialist. 


Sri Shastri rose from poverty 
which is no certificate either 
but thisaspect of life would have 
provided good reading if some in- 
timate details, usually not known, 
had been given. But here also he 
depends more on what Sri Shastri 
himself stated in a meeting ; *Many 
years later, in August 1964, addres- 
sing the secretaries ofthe Govern- 
ment of India, the Prime Minister 
said he knew what poverty was and 
recalled the day when he lived on 
Rs. 24 per month. As a Minister 
of Government, when he lived in, 
spacious bungalows, he refused to be 
corrupted by the affluence of his. 
new status and stuck to his simple 
way of Ше.” Р 

On the whole the book remains 
at best ; mediocre. : 

D. R. 


—— 
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Editorial 


E ` 


"NEED TO RESTRAIN 


Т is shocking that, at a time when the energies of all honest public 
men in the-country—especially of those who happen to occupy posi- 
tions of power and responsibility—should be geared to the all-importan* 

E task of allaying the fears and misapprehensions which led to the recen! 


| tragic happenings in the South, a Central Minister should have gone abour 
-making public-'utterances calculated to confuse people and poison the 


atmosphere further. Sri Satya Narain Sinha's attitude to the national goa 
: of Socialism is well known to those familiar with his closeness to big busines 


houses. Nevertheless, the public has a right to expect that as Minister im 
the Union Government he will exercise restraint in the expression of view 
which are in conflict with the declared policies of the Government of which 


.he is a member and of the Party of which he is considered a leading ligha 
-at least by some. . 


It is:the job of the Central Government and the State. Government: 
one; would think, to ensure the maintenance of law and order and to d 


-nothing that would provoke violence or hatred -between sections c 
-the population. 


0 Yet Sri Sinha who holds the issue of parliamentai 
affairs. didi not consider it improper to drop sinister hints t 
a time when the 


the people ‘of the” non-Hindi areas just .at 


- Were most agitated and the police and the.armed forces were trying 1 


-prevent the situation.from getting out of hand. >It is indeed strange the 
so far there has been no indication of the Union: Cabinet having take 


- serious note of this. 


Itis not only with regard to the delicate language question, which require 


- éalm and objective consideration by the best brains in.the land, that 5) 


Sinha hastened to air his views in Madras. He told an organization « 


‚ businessmen that he did not believe in controls, that in fact he was satisfic 
- that an-efficient system of controls would not work anywhere in India. H 


went to the extent of mouthing the Swatantra slogan that the "natural law 
Admitting that there was Р 
_scatcity of foodgrains in the country and that non-availability to the consum 
had been artificially created, he claimed that many traders preferred contro 
to competition’ because this would enable them to make money in the blac 
market. He’ had’ nothing to say about the absence of equitable disti 
bution of the available supplies of foodgrains as-well as other essenti 


. commodities. -> 


Sri Sinha has chosen tò come out openly as the champion of the profitee 
and hoarders. Although he is not the only one in the Government ` 
serve the interests of these exploiters of the people's misery, he is 0 

.only one .to have blatantly put their thoughts into plain, unambiguo 
language. The Union Government as well as the Congress leadership ha’ 
made it a practice to pronounce themselves in favour of State trading а» 
stern action to prevent hoarders and profiteers from growing fat at'the cc 
of human suffering but to do nothing to implement these brave sentimen 
If they are honest, they should at least restrain Sri Satya Narain Sinha ат 


. those who, like him, are using their positions in the ruling party and t 


і соон from undermining the policies accepted by the people 
India; ү | 





X RETREAT FROM LEADERSHIP 
k SMT. GANDHI'S BOLD INITIATIVE 


HE onset of political crisis, 

the disintegration of Govern- 

ment’s unity is no longer a 

matter of research, it has come 
out into the open in exactly eight 
months of Sri Lal -Bahadur Shastri's 
assumption of office. 

More than the fate of Hindi, 
New Delhi is today watching with 
bated breath the fate of Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri as Prime Minister. 
Rarely does a current-affairs obser- 
ver worth his salt confidently predict 
the stability of a Cabinet whose 
chief has lost political initiative. 
And that is- precisely the biggest 
deterrent today .against any ex- 
pectations about Sri Shastri’s survival 
as Prime Minister. It is no longer 
a case of a leader having to face 
powerful pulls and pressures: it is 
more or-less the case.of a person 
who is being kept enchained by an 
all-powerful lobby, in fact the 
clearest case of a man being under 
duress. "e. 

The episode of Sri Subramaniam's 
resignation coming in the wake of 
the unleashing of mad violence in 
Madras has opened the eyes of 
many about the danger of petty men 
with narrow horizons being entrusted 
with the reins of power. The story 
of hour-to-hour developments makes, 
an unedifying reading: it provides 
the startling example of how men 
with small visions do not even know 
how to stage a retreat. 

As happenings in Madras shook 
New Delhi, there was an unsettled 
feeling of panic, and it was decided 
that Sri Shastri should address the 
nation over the AIR and come out 
with a clear statement on the Govern- 
ment's policy on Official Language. 
It is understood that the proposal 
for such a broadcast was mooted 
nearly a fortnight before that. 
But at that time the Prime- 
Minister was reluctant to expressly 
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endorse Nehru’s assurance to the 
non-Hindi regions. 


There were high-powered consul: ' 


tations on the day previous to the 
broadcast and it was decided that 
both Sri C. Subramaniam and Sri 
Т.Т. Krishnamachari would fly to 
Madras on the' day of the broadcast, 
February 11, so that hey could follow 
itup with an 
highlighting the assurance to the 
non-Hindi people. 

So, on the morning of the 
broadcast Sri Subramaniam went 
to the Prime Minister to check up 
exactly what Sri, Shastri was going 
to. say over the radio. Sri Nanda 
was also present at that morning 
meeting. To his | astonishment, 
Sri Subramaniam found that the 
Prime Minister was still holding out 
against any commitment about 
giving legal sanction to the Nehru 
assurance. . 

This came to him as a shock 
particularly when it was known that 
the President himself had addressed 
a communication in his personal 
capacity to the Prime Minister 
advising him to come out in clearest 


.possible terms about the Govern- 


ment's guarantee to the non-Hindi 
people so that there might be no 
ambiguity and no misunderstanding. 
But Sri Shastri under pressure 
of the Hindi lobby failed to rise to 
the occasion. I" 

Sri Subramaniam thereupon 
cancelled his Caravelle flight to 
Madras to make Sure the text of 
the Prime Minister’s broadcast which 
the cabinet was to discuss that 
evening. An IAF Plane which the PM 
uses stood by to fly Sri Subramaniam 
to Madras ofter the cabinet meeting. 

At the Cabinet meeting unfortu- 


nately the Hindi protagonists were 


disproportionately more. Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy, Smt Indira Gandhi, and Sri 


_ Asok Sen were absent. On the other 


explanatory drive ^ 


hand, Sri Nanda took a stiff position 
against legal guarantee to the Nehru 
assurance, and not unexpectedly 
Sri Mahabir Tyagi made a demonst- 
ration of his quixotic outburst 
championing Hindi. Sri Chagla, Sri 
Humayun Kabir-and Sri Subra- 
maniam differed. Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri remained a passive spectator 
failing to come up to a statesman’s 
stature which demanded rising 
above petty considerations. 

The Cabinet meeting convinced 
Sri Subramaniam that there was no 
chance of changing the stand of the 
Government without a hammer blow 
from outside. Instead of flying 
to Madras, he ` sent in the 
resignation letter in which he made 
it quite clear that he would not be 


' able to face the people-in his home 
“State until the Government was 


ready to give legal sanction to the 

Nehru assurance. It was thus clear 

that when Sri Shastri made his | 
broadcast he knew that he had 

already failed to convince even the 

closest colleagues from the non- 

Hindi areas. 

Incidentally, the Cabinet 
Secretary, while briefing the press 
after the crucial Cabinet meeting 
was not only equivocal but positively 
misleading as he said that the Nehru 
assurance essentially meant not so 
much an assurance {о the non-Hindi 
section as a plea for the extension 
of Hindi. . 

‘How totally oblivious was the 


- Hindi lobby to the explosive charac- 


ter of the situation could be seen ^ 
from the fact that they pressed Sri 
Shastri to advise the President to 
forthwith accept Sri Subramaniam’s 
letter of resignation. Fortunately 
this was not done: this advice was 
countermanded by a wiser piece of 
personal advice from the head of the 
State. | 
Even at this late hour neither 
the Prime Minister nor the Home 
Minister thought it fit to rush to 
Madras. It was left to Smt. Indira 
Gandhi to take the bold initiative of 


flying all the way to the South to kave `, 


an on-the-spot appraisal about the 
critical situation there. She was 
anxious to proceed even to thegworst 
scene of violence, Pollachi, but 
was prevented by the little men in 
Madras who happen™to preside 
over the Government there. With 
the streak of the Nehru mettle, she 
unhesitatingly declared in Madras 
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that if the introduction of Hindi 
were to divide rather than unite the 
nation, there was scope for rethink- 
ing on the subject itself. | 
This reference to: fundamental 
rethinking annoyed the Hindi lobby 
and they started almost a campaign 
against her as soon as she returned. 
It is understood that іп a confidential 
reporting to her colleagues in the 
Government, she has made it clear 
that if bilingualism were not accept- 


-ed today, it would only strengthen 


the unilingual fanaticism in favour 
of English that Rajaji ha$ been 
spreading in the South.- 

Smt. Indira Gandhi has emerged 
from this entire crisis as the only 
leader of the Government and the 
Congress to have retained her all- 
India outlook in the welter of 
linguistic fanaticism. : 

There was a time when any 
reference to her as the likely. future 
Prime Minister was interpreted in 
many circles as emanating from 
those who might be trying to flatter 
her. But today, thanks to the 
pathetic ineptitude of Sri Shastri 
if’ not incompetence, and the 
demonstration of adherence to 
national values on her part, Smt. 
Indira Gandhis name is being 
seriously talked about in the Capital 
as. worthy of being the Prime 


Minister of the country. 
* * * 
E could not ‘muster sufficient 
courage to come out with a 
striking gesture that could have 
mollified the lacerated feelings of the 
South. While it was generally 
conceded that only by granting legal 
sanction to the Nehru assurance 
could the situation be saved, a 
rearguard action was staged by 


VEN after Sri Subramaniam’s 
resignation, the Prime Minister 


deciding to call the Chief Minis-. 


ters’ conference twelve days later to 
come tova final decision on the 
subject. Thereby, Shastri; perhaps 
unwittingly, has helped to stengthen 
the current belief that the centre of 
political authority today has shifted 
from a Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet to the Areopagus of the 
States’ Chief Ministers. 

This ‘strategy has also shown up 
not only the chronic vacillation of 
the Prime Minister but the move of 
the Hindi lobby to gain for time to 
regroup their forces. A diversionary 
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‘stunt, which proved to be of по 


effect, was Ше) much-publicised 
announcement by the Home Minister 
that Acharya Vinoba Bhavé's three- 
point formula—if it could at all be 
called one—was being accepted by 
the Chief Ministers. The innocuous 
three points of the Acharya were 
meant.to disengage the hostile forces 
but not to bring about a final solu- 
tion; for with feelings as they are 
today nobody is prepared to rely on 


. thé pledged word but only on 


sanction of law. Mutual confidence 
no longer forms the basis upon 
which unity is being maintained 
today. 

It was evident to observers in the 
Capital that in the twelve days that 
marked the dangerous gap between 
the Cabinet announcement about 
the Chief Ministers Conference and 
the Conference itself the Parliament 
would be meeting in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with tension. 
Obviously this would give a chance 
for the Hindi fanatics to demons- 


- trate; already Sri Satya Narayan 


Sinha: in Madras gave a hint about 
retaliatory “gestures in the North, 
and at the Prime Minister’s meeting 
with the Ministers of State .and 
Deputy Ministers the stiff. Hindi 


obduracy was represented by Dr., 


Ram Subhag Singh and Smt. 
Sushila Nayar. 

* It was therefore taken for granted 
that the Government's viewpoint in 
the President's Address at the open- 
ing of Parliament would fall short of 
what was demanded of real states- 
manship. Meanwhile it was serious- 
ly thought at one stage that a mere 
resolution passed by Parliament 
embodying Nehru's assurance would 


allay the misgivings of the non-Hindi 


opinion. 

In this entire controversy, repu- 
tations were naturally won and lost. 
Smt. Indira Gandhi's stature has 
been enhanced and Sri Subra- 
maniam has been able to salvage a 
good, part of the Congress wreck 
in Tamil Nad. Others besides Sri 
Shastri have come out in bad shape. 
Worst in this respect has been the 
misadventure of Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari. While many in New Delhi 
have not failed to detect his personal 
discamfort at the sudden eminence 
that has come to Sri Subramaniam, 
it is generally realised that it was 
T.T.K’s advice which strengthen- 


coming out in favour of legal guaran- 
tee to Nehru’s assurance, on the 
plea that this would lower the 
Government's prestige in the context 
of Sri Subramaniam's resignation. 


xk жж 


-LL this has provided an 
opportunity for the Syndicate 


жж 


to step into the breach and play 

the real saviour of the Govern- 
ment. Immediately on Sri Kamaraj’s 
return to the Capital on February 
15, the Syndicate asserted itself. 
Trunk calls and consultations 
flowed. The Congress President 
forced the Prime Minister to agree 
to amend the law to incorporate 
Nehru's assurance into the statute 
book, while the Syndicate signalled 
to three Chief Ministers in the Hindi 
zone—Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh—and secured their consent 
to it. Triumphantly it was Sri 
Kamaraj— and significantly, not 
the Prime Minister—who announced 
to the press that the law would be 
changed. ` 


. Thus, in just twenty-four hours, 
with its famous strategy of consensus 
—by which it had installed Sri 
Shastri as the Prime Minister eight 
months ago—the Syndicate came 
to his rescue at themoment of his 
worst crisis, Sri Subramaniam could 
return to the Cabinet, the Govern- 
ment was saved—with this difference 
that Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri was 
humbled into a shrunken stature, 

A frustrating picture of a fading- 
out leadership, New Delhi today is 
being moved by the politics of 
gamble trying to cover up thc 
bankruptcy of leadership. Such 
are the hazards of small-world 
mediocrity, enthroned at the 
pleasure of a junta that weilds 
power from behind. 


February 16 М.С. 
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All countries : Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS CRISIS 


blems have been 
planners ever since India 
launched on planned economic 
development and today-the country 
is passing through a ‘serious crisis 
on the score. India’s foreign -ex- 
change reserves are falling. Recently 
they have fallen even below the set- 
statutory minimum. 
In 1964, India’s exports reached 
a record figure of Rs. 835 crores; 
the imports-also touched a new height 
of Rs. 1250 crores. In 1963 the 
exports stood at Rs. 783 crores.while 
the figure for imports was Rs. 1178 
crores. Theincrease of Rs. 72 crores 
in imports in 1964 overshadowed 
the increase of Rs. 52 crores in export 
leaving a much bigger trade deficit. 


В = .of payments pro- 


Causes 


This was largely the result of the 
food crisis which led to inordinate 
rise in the import of food. In 1963 
the cereal imports had reached the 
figure of Rs. 213 crores; it increased 
further in the year 1964 by Rs. 56 
crores. The remaining increase of 
Rs..16 crores can be explained by the 
increase in imports of raw materials 
machinery and non-ferrous metals. 

Recent statistics reveal certain 
significant trends in the direction of 
trade. Imports from the: USA, 
specially food, have increased con- 
siderably. The other important 
country to increase its exports to 
India is Russia. which has been 
exporting mainly machinery and 
capital goods. | 

The indifference on the part of 
the Government to explain to the 
public the causes of deterioration in 
our balance of trade and foreign 
exchange positions has been unfortu- 
nate. The country’s sterling balance 
has declined by Rs. 18 crores—from 
Rs. 106 crores on January 3, 1964 to 
Rs. 95 crores on December 25 1964. 
On January 15, 1965 it stood at Rs. 
88 crores. 


The question here is hdw this fall 
below the required minimum 
occurred. Was it due to -lack of 


6 


puzzling - 


adequate anticipation in the draft 
on foreign exchange reserves.? 

This encroachment on minimum 
reserves cannot be-clearly explained. 
The exports are good. ‘Secondly, 
all exports are not going ta rupee 
payment countries: which do: not 
fetch foreign exchange. Nearly 70 
percent ofthe increase -in exports 
went to the free foreign 'exchange 
areas. 
relaxation of'import controls. Four- 


thly, the deferred payment system ' 


which the Governmént adopted ~ii 


Thirdly, there has bsen no’ 


^ 


1957 might have matured; all-5f them’ 


were for either five or seven years; but ` 


these payment were notan unexpected 


drain on foreign:exchange. Шу, - 


the flow of foreign aid: has "been 
rather smooth after ironing out.all 
bureaucratic delays. Only: sudden 
imports of food-and defence equip- 
"ment, although anticipated but not 
provided for, can perhaps, explain 


the sudden drain. The food crisis ` 


in the country if uncontrolled has 
the  potentiality of' undermining 
not only the economic’ development 
but also the reputation of and 
confidence of other, countries in 
&India's liquidity position; ` 


Export Promotion Measures 


In this context, it is necessary to 


evaluate the current position. Recent 
export efforts have beén commend- 
able indeed. The only sector which 
has not shared the general: gloom of 
failure during the Third Plan kas been 
the export sector. A large scale 
export drivé has been carried -out in 
the form of incentives such as fax: 


reduction, import entitlement and: 


rebate. Another important edvance 
in the export drive is the trade agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union and the 
East European countries. 

However, only thesé measures 
are not enough. The gap shown 
in 1964 as compared to 1953 was 
wider and it may further widen un- 
less some long-term export drive is 
under taken. . E 

The private exporter is willing to 
export only when attractive enough 
incentives are provided. Since the: 


-domesti¢ market is lucrative, our 
businessman is reluctant to take to 
exports and face the competitive 
world market. То divert him -from 
sheltered. domestic market some 
costly incentives have been given. 
These incentives could: be sustained 
only with larger export policies 
which might need structural changes 
in export trade.- The State may have 
to come more predominantly 
wtih a share -of the. produce to sell 
in the-world market. DS 

This création of surplus, also 
partly depends on full utilisa- 
tion of our industries. Despite the 
shortage of raw materials there is 
enough scope for larger utilisation 
of the capacity of industries. | 

_ The greatest threat to our exports 

is the present price situation. If 
prices follow the. present rising 
trend; there is every danger that 
export prices would be off the 
world market thus reducing the 
expansion of exports. Price control 
has to be resorted to for keeping 
domestic price -in line’ with inter- 
national price of many goods. 

Оп the imports front, food 
imports- have been the greatest drain 
on foreign” exchange. The recent 
legislation of'the U.S. Government 
regarding: the- PL 480 and the 
payment of freight charges in dollars 
should definitely open the eyes of 

Fpeople who treat PL 480 as. their 
granary. The solution for this 
apparently insolvable problem of 
Kbalance of payments seems to be not 
in-mere marginal adjustment of the 
economy but in a reorientation in the 
basic attitude. towards structural 
changes. ; 

Freight charges payment made 
in foreign exchange takes away an 
important slice.from the cane. We 
are. paying Rs. 100 crores annually 
as freight expenditure. Unless. we 
develop effectively our own shipping 
and reform the monopolistic nature 
of the' conferences, there does not 
seem to be any immediate satis- 
factory solution. However, bilateral 
agreements. with: trading partners 
regarding shipping might reduce the 
present burden.' 

Our attitude towards gold: and 
silver and curb on domestic con- 
sumption of luxury goods also 


requires recasting in the: light of- 


the present situation. 
—H. Singh 
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/ OFFICIAL LANGUAGE CONTROVERSY - 


Sensitivity on the language issue is mainly due to the fact that language 


*c is the key to progress. 
` depth of emotions invo 


in Linguistics. 


lawyer оп the legal aspects of the 


J. P. Chatur vedi 


- Hindi and Services 


HE very fact that Hindi for- 
'-mally became the official lang- 
uage ofthe Indian Union on 
January 26, 1965, has become 

the cause of great deal of distress and 
confusion in some of the non-Hindi 
speaking States. Fantastic demands 
for.thé amendment of the Consti- 
tution have-been made. . People like 
Rajaji, in spite of their erudition, say 
that the Government should-suspend 
Chapter 17 dealing with the official 
language, knowing full. well that 
even if the Government of India 
wants it, these provisions can be 
changed only according to a procedure 
to be followed by the legislatures of 
all the States ` 
very practical: proposition. There 
are others who press that Nehru's 
assurance should be incorporated in 
the Constitution: But the way the 
Constitution has been treated by the 
Government -in the past shows that 
even that is no guarantee, _ ` 


Practice -of ‘Constitution 

For’ example, Article 344 of the 
Constitàtion proclaims: 
President SHALL, -at the expiration 
of five-vears from the commencement 
of this Constitution and · there- 
after at. the expiration of ten 
years from such commencement, 
by order constitute a commission 
which’ shall consist of a chairman 
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And that is nota . 


“Тһе `` 


and such other members represent- 
ing the different languages specified 
in the Eighth Schedule as the Presi- 
dent may appoint and the order shall 
define the procedure to be followed 
by the Commission.” Among the 
major objectives of the Commission 
was “to make recommendations to 
the President as to the progressive use 
of the Hindi language for the official 
purposes of the Union and restric- 
tions on the use of the English lan- 
language for all or any of the official 
purposes: of Ше Union". Yet, 
although the first commission was 
appointed no second commission 
was appointed ten years or even 


fifteen years after the Constitution 


came into force. . Till today no 


restrictions on the use of English 


have been proposed. Inspite of the 
clear desire of the Constitution- 
makers, evén today English is used 
mare than it was in 1947. 


There are people belonging to non- 
Hindi speaking areas who feel that 
Hindi is being imposed on them. 
There are others who think there is 
unnecessàry hurry in the intro- 
duction of the official. language. 
Those who have lost their lives have 
perhaps done so in the belief that 
Hindi will-replace Tamil or ‘make 
Tamil subservient to Hindi: On 
the- other hand, there is a feeling 
among those who speak Hindi and 


en three articles presenting - 
an Hindi journalist, the 
the third by a specialist 
later. om page I9 is an article 


We have. seen a distressing demonstration of the . 
lved. It is necessary to examine closely and: 

understand the causes of genuine fear and of misapprehensions. 
last issue (Mainstrea 


In the 


m Februnry 13, 1965) we published an analytical 
survey of the situation in Tamil Nad. Below are giv 
three different points of view. The first is by a veter 
second by a iru iian expert from South and 

ittle 


by a 
subject. 


others who do not speak Hind 
but want it to be the official language 
that, in spite of the clear directives. 
in the Constitution, the Central 
Government has been totally un- 
willing and unprepared to imple- 
ment this policy. So, -although 
Hindi has-earned the odium, nothing 
has been-done 10 restrict the use of 
English or even to allow Hindi as an 
associate language. Those who 
stand by Hindi also stand for the 
development of the other regional 
languages. But these -have been 
rejected-by the powers that be in the 
false belief that keeping the States in a 


state of backwardness they can main- 


tain English. This policy has not only 
been ruinous to the regional langu- 
ages and Hindi but has weakened 
the development of this country 
and now threatens even its unity. — 


Public Services — : 
One of the biggest obstacles in 


the way of the development of an 


Indian. language as .the official 
language is the fedr of non-Hindi- 
speaking people that they will be 
denied.opportunities of public service 
and may be dealt with” unfairly 


This is a most justifiable fear whicl 


was recognised éven in the Const 
tution. As far as Hindi-speakin; 
people are concerned, they have bee! 
pleading for thelast 15 years tha 


^ 


along with Hindi the regional langu- 
ages should be made the media 
of examinations for all all-India 
services, Then there would be no 
chance of any language dominating. 
But the Government of India, having 
accepted this in principle, has shelv- 
ed it on the plea that it will mean loss 
of efficiency and all-India character 
of the sérvices will be impaired. 


Regional Languages 


The Official Language Commi- 
ssion of 1956 made some recommen- 
dations on the scope of the regoinal 
languages. Those  recommenda- 
tions are worth quoting: “Рог 
obvious reasons the linguistic media 
of competitive examinations should 
be generally in keeping with the media 
of instruction in the educational 
system. 


«If in view of this English has to be . 
displaced partly or wholly as the 
medium of these examinations, it 
might be necessary to introduce 
regional language media in place of 
English, as secondary education in 
most parts of the country has now 
Switched over from English language 
medium to the regional lanpüage. 
This might entail a region-wise decen- 
tralisation of entrance examinations 
and consequently a quota system. 
There are very important distinctions 
between the adoption of the quota 
system for actual training establish- 
ments and the adoption of such a 
System'for actual recruitment to all- 
India services at the highest level of 
the administrative cadres.". 


It further said “So far as the all-In- 
dia and Central services are concerned 
(and this would apply, unless other-- 
wise provided, also to other all- 
India services hereafter), the. alter- 
native of Hindi medium in addition 
to the existing medium may be intro- 
duced after due notice. -As and 
when other regional languages 
become media of instruction in the 
Universities up to graduation stage 
as Hindi has done the admission of 

other linguistic media will have to 
be considered." 


The Committee of Parliament on 
Official Language, which contained 
an adequate number of representa- 
tives of non-Hindi speaking States, 
accepted these recommendations 
subject -to’ the condition that “ап 
expert committee should be appoint- 


$ 


ed to examine the feasibility of 
introducing the regional languag 
as media without bringing in a quota 
system.” ; 


Although the President by an 
order dated 1960 allowed Hindi as 
an alternative medium, no expert 
committee was appointed to examine 
the question of regional languages. 
Even that order of the President has 
not been implemented so far and 
there seems to be no.chance of any- 
body using the Hindi medium in 
near future as the subject has been 
re-opened, . ^ / 

If both media are theré, it means 
that neither Hindi not English is 
imposed on those who do not want 
it. Today English is endangering 
Hindi as well as the regional langu- 
ages. 

Today the position is that no 
one can get even a clerical job in any 
Government establishment unless 
he has passed an examination in 
English. Even the best student in 
Hindi can not do that. Is this 
imposition of English or of Hindi ? 

Let me cite the report of the 
Union Public Service Commission 
for 1963. On' December 31, 1962, 
2283 persons appeared for the 
examination for clerks, while the 
number of vacancies was only 2144. 
As the examinees had to appear for 
a typewriting test, the UPSC report 
expressed the apprehension that 
the number of successful candidates 
would be much less than the vacan- 
cies to be filled. In 1961, while 770 
posts were vacant only 450 candi- 
dates were successful. Later on 
the Defence services made a demand 
for 1,000 clerks.. As a result 900 
clerks who were unsuccessful in ihe 
typewriting test were offered employ- 
ment. | 


Discouraging 


The simple fact is that those 
qualified to be lower division clerks 
ie. matriculates, have such poor 
knowledge. of English that ‘they 
do not dare apply and sit for 
examinations when the medium is 
English of a high standard. Change 
it to Hindi and the regional languages 
and there will be no dearth of 
candidates. ` 

The number of candidates who 
sat forthe IAS and other all-India 
‘superior Central. services examina- 
tions was much larger, i.e. 8432, 


. out. 


of whom 374 were selected. Actually 

it is the future of these cnadidates 

that must have agitated the minds 

of the students of Madras. But if 
we go into the subjects of those who 

were ultimately selected, we find 

that 191 were students of British 

History, 152 of Indian history, 114 

of International law, 113 of Politics, 

88 of World History, 85 of General_ 
Economics, 57 of Law and 43 of 
English Literature. The maximum 

number of students who had taken 

scientific subject was 33 for Applied 

Mathematics. Can it be suggested 

that History, Politics and Economics 

cannot be better expressed through 

Hindi and regional languages- like 

Tamil, Bengali or Marathi ? 


Interviews | 


The largest number of candidates 
recruited for the services through the 
UPSC are selected by interview. In 
1962-63, 3766 candidates were selected 
out of a total of 12,180. The total 
number of applicants was 57,129 
but at the time of interview 6,225 
did not even turn up. Even then the . 
Commission could not recruit 
candidates for 548 posts. It is 
obvious that a large number of 
qualified persons, who are good in 
their subjects but cannot compete, 
with public school boys get dropped 
Qn the other hand, a switch 
over to Indian languages in these 
interviews will not only widen the 
choice considerably but provide 
opportunities for young people from 
the rural areas. 


The Official Language Commi- - 
ssion and the Parliamentary Committe: 
proposed that while a Hindi paper * 
may be compulsory for non-Hindi. 
students, a non-Hindi paper should 
be compulsory for those competing 
for the Central and all-India services. 
Even Seth Govind Das and Sri 
Purshottamdas Tandon supported 
this proposal in their minute of 
dissent. The only person who 
opposed it and the regional language 
formula was Sri Frank Anthony. 
Yet the Central Government did not 
take steps to implement this recom-. 


mendation. x 5 
\ 


Tt must be borne in mind that 
from the beginning, the policy regar- 
ding the official language has had the 
full backing and support of the 
Madras Government and the Tamil- 
speaking people. In 1947, when 
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С. К. Ramaswamy 


OW that the Madras agitation 

has subsided there has been an 

attempt to oversimplify its 

causes. Several statements have 
been made accusing the Left Com- 
munists, D.M.K., Rajaji, hooligans 
and a host of others of responsibility 
for the violénce. Tt is possible that 
each one of these elements.has in 
some measure contributed to the 
general upheaval. "But it was 
essentially а spontaneous upheaval. 
If this is not recognised, the leaders 
in Delhi are likely to lead themselves 
into further confusion. 


Subramaniam Resignation 


After the Subramaniam resig-. 
nation some efforts seem. to have 


been -made either to underestimate - 


its importance or to show him in 


-bad light. There has undoubtedly 
been rather unfortunate propagandist ` 


briefiing to some political commen- 
tators. The Prime: Minister hastily 


agreed to address a truncated meeting - 


of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
and- sought to secure acceptance from 
the Members present—barely sixty of 
them—of a policy which can at best 
be controversial. .A demand was 


made at this meeting that there “ 


should be no hesitation in accepting 


` Sri Subramaniam’s. resignation and 


Й 


this was publicised. 


All this only heightens ^ the 


‘impression that the Prime Minister 


instead of demonstrating the degree 
of statesmanship which the occasion 
‘demands, is trying to make a political 
issue of:a national crisis. The Jan 
Sangh support to Mr. Shastri is 
not likely to help him in any manner. 


Over the years the Hindi movement . 


has slowly been'losing its pre- 
independence stamp of national 
dignity and honour and has been 


degenerating not only into a parochial - 


but into à communal movement. 
With some validity, one can say 
that the most vocal and violent 
propagandists of Hindi have also 
been the advocates of the Hindu 


10 


No Imposition ! 


Rashtra theory. From this point 
of view. .one may legitimately 
“wonder whether the Hindi issue, 
besides promoting all sorts of 
Secessionist tendencies, would also 
not pose the problem as one between 
revivalism and progressivism. It is 
necessary to. salvage the Hindi move- 
ment from the danger involved. 


Much has been said about the 
indisputable logicality of Hindi tak- 
ing the. place of English. One does 
not have to go into the arguments, 
It may even be conceded readily that 
English cannot for all times be the 
official language of India and the 
only language which.can take its 
place is Hindi. But saying this does 
not mean that one should not take 
into account the realities of the 

- present situation. These 
are more important than any argu- 
ment. i : 


Secessionist Demand 


What is not sufficiently. realised 
in New Delhi is the significance of the 


abdication by DMK of its secessionist 


demand. This single event repre- 
sents the biggest advance in the poli- 
tical thinking of Tamil Nad. Not 

~ that the secessionist movs had much 
support at any time; but. with the 
Hindi question to the fore, DMK 
could have created more embarrass- 
ment than it is now willing to do. 
It is, therefore, necessary not to push 
the Hindi agitation to a point where 

- the secessionist demand may be re- 
vived as is already bzing talked about 
in quite a few circles. 


Another mistake which many 
commentators seem to be making is 
to characterise the anti-Hindi move- 
ment in South India and elsewhere 
‘as а movement for jobs. No serious 
student of the recent events in South 


there will suggest that jobs have even 
remotely been: in the minds of the 
people. By stressing this job aspect, 
one will only be adding insult to 
- injury. 


realities 


India and the feelings ‘of the people ' 


= 


Before going into the essential 
causes of the language upheaval, 
one must deal with the air. of injured 
innocence which leaders of Govern- 
ment have been putting on. One 
hears quite often that there had never 
been any.intention to force Hindi 
on anyone and that Nehru’s assur- 
rances had. been. specifically 
reaffirmed. But one cannot help 
feeling that if the agitation had not 
taken place, by now the assurances 
would have been.forgotten and Hindi 
would have been forced upon people 
in a nonchalant manner. Sri 
Shastri’s apologetic statement that 
his references to speedier Hindi-pro- 
gramme were meant for the Hindi- 
speaking States is an afterthought. 

The circular that has been with- 
drawn spoke of Hindi being the only 


- language of quite a lot of official 


proceedings., And even as late 
as the 20th of last month, the 
Prime Minister complacently . told 
a Press conference that there should 
be no difficulty for government 
officials .(including those from non- 
Hindi areas) to conduct conferences 


. in Hindi. Along with it were state- 


ments by Seth Govind Das and others 
that those who do not speak Hindi 


are not patriots, 


Government Publicity | 

This- apart, Hindi was heralded 
with all the fanfare, The manner 
in which Government's -publicity 
officers gave out, almost every day, 
for news broadcast and newspapers. 
announcements of what Govern- 
ment were doing to make Hindi the 
official language do not exactly 
Square up with the humbugging, and 
petty-fogging that no real change was 
intended. Clearly Government 
wanted this year’s Republic Day 
to be a great divide and this was 
rightly seen to be so by those who 
rose against it. 


One has only to.see through 
Government expenditures of the last 
few years to know: how: much has 
been spent on the development .of 
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bringing about greater democratisa- 
tion of our society by opening up 
the possibility of popular interven- 
tion and participation in the legal 
and political processes, has been™ 
counterposed against another equal- 
ly just demand that the present 
equilibrium as it exists today between 
the intelligentsia of the different 
linguistic states of India should be 
maintained. -Unless we can evolve 
a language policy апа а path of 
development that cam satisfy both 


these just demands and aspirations’ 


simultaneously and throughout the 
process of transition, we will not 
only not be able to resolve the 
language question that is today 


rocking our political stability but . 


the whole- question of the continued 


territorial integrity of India will be . 


put to jeopardy. 


In this connection, whereas the- 


ruling party is initially responsible 


for allowing the situation to deterio- ' 


rate in this manner, the progressive 
parties are equally to be blamed for 
having no policy on the language 
question. 


This problem is connected with 
the fundamental theoretical question 
of the nature of Indian nationhood 
and its multi-linguál character. The 
. Indian situation has no other parallel 
and it is not possible to copy the 
practices of other countries. 


India is. among . world's largest ; 
' Indian Situation 


and most.populous countries with 
diverse elements making up its-people 


yet the Indian situation is not. 


comparable with any.of the other 
populous countries of the world— 
the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. or China. 
- In the U.S.A., inspite of the diverse 
origins of the population that now 
constitute the people of the United 
‘States they were assimilated in the 
early stages of the. process of nation 
formations linguistically and cul- 


turally they were welded together- 


into a homogeneous people (barring 
the question of racial integration, 
but that is a different matter alto- 
gether). 


Soviet Experience ` 


In the USSR different peoples and 
nationalities, politically and territo- 
tially united by the Russian Czarist 
Empire, found themselves on. the 
morrow of the Soviet ‘Revolution 
huddled together defending the 
gains of the socialist revolution from 
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the onslaughts of foreign imperialist 
intervention. The acceptance of 
Russian as the language uniting the 
entire country was smooth and 
voluntary for this and other reasons. 
First of them was the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Russian 
people against the combined total of 
all the other nationalities. Secondly, 
it was far more developed as compar- 
ed to- all the other languages of the 
USSR. The 
industrially more developed condi- 
tions obtaining. in the Russian 
Federation compared to the other 
areas plus the fact that Russian was 
already the administrative and 
government language uniting this 
vast territory further facilitated the 
process. 


And finally; against this objective 
background there was the subjective 
emotional factor that. the Russian 
people had unleashed. the most just 
revolution in history ard had led the 
other peoples of the Czarist empire 


in that struggle to victory. All that ` 


was needed in the USSR was to 
ensure the full development of the 


‘languages of thé different regions 


of the Republic for internal purposes 


and for all-round cultural develop- 


ment of their peoples to replace the 
earlier Czarist. policy of forcible 
Russification. ` There was по 
question of introducing a new link 


-or central language. 


In India, the situaticn is entirely 
different. The present unity’ of 


India is neither the-result of expan- . 


sion by conquest by the people of 
the Hindi areas nor even is it true 
that the people of the Hindi areas 
played any special role in the struggle 
for independence in the sense of 
pioneering that struggle and uniting 
the other peoples of the former 
British India into a common anti- 
imperialist struggle. It will be 
nearer-the truth to say that Indian 


"nationalism was born primatily in 


the non-Hindi areas although the 
contribution and sacrifices made by 
the Hindi-speaking гре. аге іп по 
way inferior. ` 


Hindi is not even the mother 
tongue of the"majority of Indian 


: people; it is the language of barely . 


forty percent. It will, moreover, be 
difficult to prove that Hindi.s in any 
manner more developed than most 


economically and ` 


_in recent “Indian 


of the other languages in the country. 


_ All such claims, at any rate, -are 


readily refuted by most non- Hindi 
people and are subscribed to only 


by the Hindi speaking people them- - 


selves. Hindi not only was not the 
lingua franca of India during the 


British period but it had never been 


the language of the State or ad-' 
ministration even in the earlier 
period. In fact the language which 
had to an extent fulfilled such a 
purpose was Urdu, precisely the- 
language all traces of which the 
protagonists of Hindi are today so 


. assiduously engaged in Teroving A 


from Hindi. 


New Introduction "E 
So it is not a question in any 


sense of using a language for the’ 

-purposes of government and ad-,. 
ministration that is already in use'as - - 
a central language, but one of intro- ~ 


ducing it to such use for the first time 
history. This 
requires the willing acceptance of 
all those whose mother tongue is not 
Hindi. and who constitute the 
majority in the country and this can 
come -about only on a fair basis of 
give and take. 


What then can be the basis ? 
This again raises the fundamenta] 


-question of the nature of our nation- 
„hood. Is India a féderation of 


nationalities or а multilingual 
Nation ? We certainly cannot be a 
bunch of separate nationalities ‘for 
the ‘simple reason that the ‘people 
constituting any such _. individual 
nationality inspite of their linguistic 
and to a certain extent special 
cultural homogeneity never existed 
asa separate political and economic 
entity giving rise to the growth of 


their own bourgeoisie for а long 


enough period to become a nationa- 


ity. 


There were some potentials for 
such a development but they never 
materialised because the provinces 
of British, India; even -where 
the provincial. 
or less coincided with the linguistic 
boundary, never became the closed 
markets for the 
that province alone, gradually deve- 
loping a political life of its own and 
eventually yniting its entire people 
into an awareness of it being ‘a 
separate nationality. On the other 
hand the whole of India was one 
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boundary. more _ 


bourgeoisie of. 


Vu 


Following the achievement of 
dependence, however, both these 
inciples were abandoned under 
actionary pressure. The delay in 
в linguistic redistribution of States 
id the replacement of Hindustani 
г Hindi by the Constituent Assemb- 
under the leadership of Purshottam- 
ms Tandon and against the vote of 
waharlal Nehru, were the ex- 
'essions of that change of policy. 


mndi Chauvinism 


The rise of Hindi .chauvinism- 


bich has aroused genuine appre- 
msions in the minds of the non- 
indi peoples and has ultimately- 
ovoked the anti-Hindi flare-up 
ms triggered off by its initial 
mslaught against Urdu in the early 
wars of Independence., The Hindi 
auvinism of today vis-a-vis the 
her languages has been able to 
-ow to such proportions because 
me Congress and the government 
mdership connived at the campaign 
ainst Urdu, and the progressive 
ovement too was unable to put up 
y effective resistance. i 


Once it succeeded in its unjust 
pression of Urdu the chauvinistic 
«petite of the Hindi-fanatics was 


turally whetted and the present, 


«tude of arrogance towards the 
n-Hindi peoples developed rapidly. 
nis is not to say that anti-national 
-d separatist Tamil chauvinistic 
tions have not contributed to 
sating the present crisis. But the 
estion is, how could they succeed 


rousing to such a mass hysteria - 


s otherwise stable and patriotic 
ople of Tamil Nad. . ^ : 


Multi-lingualism or bilingualism | 


the solution for India’s language 
oblem is not a new proposition. 


e most enlightened leaders of the’ 


tire range of our patriotic politica] 
«ties, educationists and thinkers 
1 come together at the National 
egration Conference in-1962 and 
xposed the three-language formula 
ich was'eventually adopted by the 
ief Ministers’ Conference.. Е 


Why then has the problem not 
эп resolved yet ? - Primarily 
‘ause it bas been -deliberately 
notaged in the Hindi-speak.ng 


as. Although in theory all Hindi- 


aking people are supposed to 
кп а non-Hindi language, ıt was 
~otaged in practice by introducing 


Sanskrit as the second language and 
not a modern Indian language, as 
envisaged in the formula. 


It is only by assuring the non- 
Hindi people that the Hindi people 
are equally seriously learning non- 
Hindi languages that the majority 
population of the country—the non- 
Hindi people —can be persuaded to 
accept and learn Hindi as the link 
language. Now that so much blood 
has flowed on the language question, 
there have.to be very definite checks, 
and statutory guarantees will .have 
to be introduced. It is not enough 
to say that Hindi will be introduced 
slowly and gradually, for.this cannot 
replace the need for-a policy.and 
perspective. And so far none of the 
political. parties have put forward 
an analysis and a. solution for the 
language problem. © 

India's political and territorial 
integrity can be maintained only on 
either of. the two bases: · either we 
decide to retain the base of Indian 
democracy within its existing narrow 
limits, namely that the people who 
effectively participate’ in the ad-- 
ministrative and the political proce- 
ѕѕеѕ in the. country. should come 
from the English-knowing elite, in 
which case ап apparent justice will 
continue for the people from the 
different language groups. In this 
case it will not Бе possible to. make 
a wholesale transition to the State 
language within the State only while 
retaining English at the centre. - The 
more serious political.thinking and 
more serious legislation will continue 
to be done in English. ' P 
Difficulty of Replacement 

It will also not be. possible to 
effectively replace `. English. as the 
medium of instruction in the uni- 
versitiés,. because, tli&; demand for, 
people proficient in English will be 
there for the. Central jobs. Those 
who graduate with the. State language 
as medium would Бе considered. 
inferior and ће changeover to. the. 
State language eyen within the State 


“for internal purposes will -not ‘be- 


come .really effective. 


Similarly replacement of English 
by Hindi also. will Бе 
difficult. . because .. then the 
Hindi intelligentsia. . will very 
soon discover that -they were. the 
loosers with English-.continuing at 
the. Centre. If the changeover to 


+ 


Hindi in the four States becomes 
really effective it will be impossible’ 
to resist the pressure against retain- 
ing English at the Centre in the same 
measure as till-now. And then the. 
trouble will flare up all over again 
inspite of whatever assurances that - 
miay now be given. 

Only Solution : ; 

Hence the only possible solution 
is to_bring about the changeover 
from English to the State language 
in each State and to Hindi at the 
Centre simultaneously ^ and by 
synchronising. the different stages 
of the process, at the same time 
ensuring that the Hindi-speaking 
people do not reap any advantage 
owing to their natural proficiency in 
Hindi which will then, become the 
official language at-the Centre. This 
wilt be possible only. by making, 
bilingualism the. first principle of 
our entire educational system and 
administrative practice to be enshrin- 
ed in the-Constitution and rigorously 
implemented in practice. 

To put it concretely, in a Central 
competitive examination if the: 
medium of writing thé answer. is . 
Hindi (it will eventually have to be 


Hindi if the work of Central Govern- 


ment is: to be conducted in Hindi) 
then the standard of proficiency 
required in a non-Hindi language of 
the candidate’s choice-should be as 
high as.that required from ‘the non- 
Hindi candidate who has to answer ' 

all his questions in Hindi. This may-_. 
look a negative solution in the sense `- 
of ensuring the burden of incon*, 
venience being equal for all candi- . 
dates, but quite apart from ensuring 

justice on the language question. This 


way we, shall be taking the greatest .. 


possible 'step towards strengthen- 
ing oür national integration by. mak- 
ing sure that every Indian will be. 
enabled to learn two Indian languages 
and every educated Indian would . 
bave a correspondingly deep know- 
ledge of a second Indian language.’ . 
It is important for the Hindi 
people to understand that without 
accepting bilingualism in this form 
there is no. chancé whatsoever of the. 
majority of the country accepting 
Hindi as the Central official lang- 
uage. They have to understand that 
when the southerners and others 
demand the retention of English it is 


not. because they, love English 
or are agents of British imperialism 
(Continued on page 17) 
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 Frowning Foreign Capital 


OR some time now—after 
Finance Minister. Krishna- 
machari launched his drive to 
attract private foreign capital 
to give our economy “а push” 
—Jndia has witnessed the arrival of 
several businessmen’s delegations 
and their confabulations with our 
own businessmen and government 
leaders. The outcome in terms of 
actual investment and business has 
been hardly notable so far but our 
financial and platining policies so 
far-as role of foreign capital is 
concerned have certainly been pushed 
away from the course set after In- 
dependence and more particularly 
. at the time of launching the second 
of the plans which really initiated the 
process of India’s industrialisation. 


These developments have been 
regarded by many as ominous. It 
has also been suggested that taking 


advantage of our difficulties in the, 


wake of the Herculean defence and 
development tasks accepted by our 
country, foreign interests were trying 
to pressurisé and  soften up the 
government, leadership to accept 
foreign capital in the economy on 
terms which had been considered 
by. us unacceptable: so far. And 
they seemed to be succeeding while 
the prospect of large scale capital 
inflow was kept merely dangling 
before us. 


Catchy Theme 


The session, of the International. 


' Chamber of 'Commerce ,in New. 
Delhi last Week was, if anything, a 


'FRHRIJARY 20. 1965 


‚ hints and suggestions 


Review of the сс Session 


confirmation of such views and 


apprehensions. 


Behind the impressive facade of an 
international conference which discus- 
sed in terms of. general principles 
and broad policies, the catchy theme 


“World Progress through Partner-. 


ship", the, session after all was just 
another but bigger, more formidable 
and better organised Western busi- 
nessm2n’s delegation to India. It 
bad the added advantage of the 
entire body of organised big business 
‘in India with the blessings of the 
government, playing the host. 
Lavish Hospitality 

The hosts of course, strained to 
‘their utmost -to organise a lavish 
hospitality. With polo matches, 
cultural shows and band playing by 
our defence forces and all the rest 
that goes with a big money's get- 
together.in the West and the USA, 
the guests appeared at the end of 
their week-long session to be fairly 
well satisfied. But that certainly 
did not weaken -their hard-headed 
business approach when they came 
to deal with the, special theme of the 
Congress or any of its connected 
specialised aspects. The guests, 
some of them if not all, were left 
wondering and embarrassed over the 
brash and even brutal ,statement of 
the demands and terms of “рагіпег- 
ship” that they offered: To subdued 
that more 
cautious words be spoken lest the 
public opinion in India took them 
amiss and the government. leader- 
ship were annoyed, the Indian dele- 


“countries. 


/ 


gates were told to be honest a- 
bold if they were true representatiw 
of *dynamic" private enterprise. 


The statement of conclusit 
adopted by the Congress isa verim 
ble manifesto—not of the wow 
business community as is claim 
but of its really effective section 
the highly industrialised capita 
For, it hardly touct 
even remotely, on^what the undi 
developed countries want and 
aspiring for and the manner tM 
want to set about achieving t™ 
objectives. From the first to 
last, it is-a frank and unambigua 
statement of what the big money 
the industrialised countries wa 
and expects to enableit to “sc 
the problems of less developed 
developing countries" by its "wea. 
knowledge, skill and initiative", 


Granting that their counterp- 
in the Congress from the under 
veloped countries too were busina 
men wedded to “private enterpr 
as opposed to government con 
or planning, and therefore it c 
not be expected. to endorse ram 
economic policies, the statemen 
conclusions did not care evem 
notice the mild -pleadings for m 
equitable relations between 
foreign and indigenous capitae 
matters such as trade and іл» 
ments. 


Dubious Satisfaction 


The only satisfaction of a dub» 
value that the businessmen # 
the under—developed coum 
might take from it is the reiter: 


of the general philosophical postulate 
«bout superiority of private enter- 
prise and an indirect pledge of 
support for the indigenous private 
sector in a country desirous of invit- 
ing foreign private capital. 


Conditions Laid 


Fruitful cooperation of foreign 
private capital would be forthcoming, 
it was stated, if a favourable climate 
for economic growth was created by 
the “willingness of developing 
countries to encourage а private 
sector whose efforts are not frustrated 
by'controls, restrictions and excessive 
administrative formalities.” In addi- 
tion, businessmen should be actively 
associated with the preparation of 
legislation and government decisions 
and development policies. However, 
even these postulates included in the 
general term private sector, the 
fcreign as much as the indigenous. 


For the rest the statement lays 
down specific demands : government 
projects should be confined to. 
activities of a kind which private 
erterprise is not equipped to handle 
ard even in the field of infra- 
st-ucture private .sector should be 
involved ; private equity investment 
from abroad should be encouraged 
by fair treatment and legal safe- 
grards and as regards collaboration 
with local capital the initiative 
should rest with the  foreigner— 
*where appropriate, private foreign 
investors should seek to enter into 
partnership, either by forming joint 
veatures or allowing.local capital to 
participate" ; a moderate and stable 
tax system geared to economic 
growth should be adopted in the 
developing countries and their legis- 
lative and judicial systems should be 
adapted to commercial needs includ- 
ing provision of safeguards for 
property rights in patents, trade 
marks and know-how. 

The “conclusions” of the Con- 
gress were reached not without 
controversy and they were claimed 
to represent a compromise or con- 
sensus. - But the compromise, it 
must be stated, was not between the 
viewpoints of the developed and 
uncer-developed ^ countries but 
between different pulls and trends 
among developed countries them- 
selves. 

The most dignified but restrained 


statement of the developing coun-. 


tries’ views in the Congress was made 
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by Dr. Mohsen Lak of Iran who spoke 

on behalf of the ICC's Commission 
for Asia and Far East. It was 
understandably based on the private 
sector philosophy and approach but 
it did seek from the developed coun- 
tries’ businessmen an understanding 
and appreciation of the vast pro- 
blems of the developmental effort in 
developing countries. 


He said that it was needed most 
to “dispel the illusion still harboured 
in certain circles that these problems 
could be tackled by the old proce- 
dures and that there would be no 
necessity to carry out drastic changes 
in the structure of the world trade". 
He demanded that if the developing 
countries had to augment their 
external resources for development 
they must get, the chance for addi- 
tional exports of primary products, 
greater exports of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured ^ goods and 
increased external aids and Ioans. 


He was clearly speaking from 
inside knowledge that the groups of 
producers and importers in the 
industrialised countries had а *con- 
siderable say” ‘in determining the 
trade policies of their countries -and 
tariffs and quotas were settled in 
close consultation with them. He 
therefore pleaded that they should 
display a more liberal attitude in 
those matters. Indian Chairman ‘of 
the ICC too politely suggested that 
businessmen and industrialists from 
the developed countries might “ореп 
their doors a little wider for the 
produce and manufacture of less 
developed countries". 


Shastri's Forthright Speech 


Prime Minister Shastri inaugurat- 
ing the conference, in his capacity as 
the government leader of the 
country, was more forthright іш 
focussing attention on this problem. 
Не said: “This is indeed a sad 
phenomenon in a world in which 
there is growing recognition of the 
fact that greater and freer trade 
leads to greater prosperity, the 
developing countries come up against 
barriers of formidable nature when 
they afe in a position to increase 
their exports to the markets of 
industrialised nations.” 

Countries of Europe have aboli- 
shed trade barriers between them- 
selves. “Yet the same countries 
seem to turn protectionists, when it 


е 


comes to admitting imports from . 
developing countries. Instead of 
their receiving a preferential treat- 
ment so as to provide resources for 
development, restrictions of  dis- 
criminatory nature are often applied 
to them. Although these impedi- 
ments are imposed in form by the 
governments concerned, the pressure : 
behind them is that of industrialists 
and businessmen". 


Cold Response 


These pleadings and  exhorta- 
tions, however, left the ICC session 
cold. The maximum that could be 
incorporated in the conclusions of 
the session was agreement for 
abolition of “all barriers" to the 
movement of commodities in general. 
The delegates from the industrialised 
countries would not even listen to 
anything like special or preferential 
treatment for exports of less develop- 
ed countries. Indeed, references to 
the decisions of the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development: where 
the developing countries, assisted by 
socialist countries were able to make 
their presence felt and wring out 


- some concessions by virtue of their 


political weight, evoked angry 
threats at the ICC session. The 
numbers did not matter, the dele- 
gates were told. - What mattered 
was wealth and power which thé 
West possessed when it came to 
business. 


Every one of the spokesmen of 
western delegation warned against 
division of the world into what 
they called camps by the developing 
countries uniting to get their due 
in the world of trade and business. 
They seemed to regard it as an 
affront and impertinence to their 
power and position. Dr. Pieter 
Kuin, who submitted the key note 
document on “partnership” as the 
western big business sees it was 
frank on this score to the point of 
being provocative. 


He ridiculed the underdeveloped 
countries for outvoting industrial 
nations at the UN Conference and 
challengingly proclaimed that if 
they continued to behave in that 
manner they would get nothing and 
they would be able to do nothing 
about it. “There is no doubt that 
ina battle for power, particularly 
economic power, the advanced 
countries are stronger and, if, with 
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a shrug of the shoulder, they decline 

Чо answer the key question, there is 
nothing that the challenger can do 
about it”. The suggestion was that 
they should forget about their right 
but ask for aid (profits that will 
-accrue to them apart) from private 
foreign capital to set up concrete 
projects and extend due facilities 
-and controls and incentives for the 
purpose. 


American View 


But even Dr. Kuin was later to 
be counted among the more mode- 
rate and the enlightened from the 
-advanced countries, as representing 
the continental point of view as 
-distinct from the American view. 
It was Arthur K. Watson, the 
spokesman of the USA delegation 
who claimed for what he chose to 
«call “modern free enterprise" a 
mission to develop the backward 
nations unhindered by governments 
-or planning or controls except in-so- 
far they had the obligations to 
provide for the foreign entrepreneur 
-security for his investment, freedom 
to operate his business, reasonable 
-opportunity to make profit and send 
it home. 

He openly joined issue with the 


implications of Dr. Kuin’s report. 


,in-so-for he had agreed to a degree 
-of planning and control of economy 
in the developing countries by their 
governments. He said: “Dr. Kuin 
is a European and writes, we feel, 
primarily from European experience 
with planning and government 
ownership of industry. By and large, 
Europeen planning has been good. We 
have no quarrel with it. But, it has 
been indicative planning. Business 
helps create the plan. Business 
ignores the plan when it wants to. 
But planning in developing coun- 
tries was for the “file cabinets". 

It must have been fairly embar- 
rassing for his hosts when Watson 
after proclaiming his belief that 
planning was on the way out in the 
-developing countries, foreign capital 
was getting bigger opportunities, and 
“Prime Ministers and Presidents аге 
tired of running steel mills and 
airlines” specifically cited develop- 
ments in India as the proof of his 
contentions. 

As for socialism as the objective 
of Indian planning and developmental 
effort, the shrewd foreign business- 
men did not even care to notice it— 
Prime Minister Shastri too had 
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avoided the word in such an assem- 
bly. Privately, they said it was 
merely а “word” which did not 
bother them in the least so long as 
it did not mean anything in 
practice. 


The Delhi session of the Inter- 
national Chambers of Commerce 
thus provided a good backdrop for 
hammering out a line for the men of 
business of industrialised countries 
and make it known to the business- 
men and leaders of the under-deve- 
loped countries. The European 
economies, faced with surpluses of 
capital in certain fields and hampered 
by shortages of labour power and 
small markets appear to be keen to 
cultivate markets abroad. No longer 
is Africa enough for the West 
Germans and the French. They seek 
to win suitable terms for investments 
of capital even in those countries 
where initial development has 
already been achieved such as India. 
The USA is still taking a more tough 
line being sure of its large home 
market but already facing under- 
utilization of capacity and conse- 
quent higher costs of its production 
and balance of payment difficulties. 
The conclusions of the Congress 
represent the consensus between the 
continental and the US big busi- 
ness on the terms on which they 
might export their capital. 


Thought for Leaders 


But these terms should make our 
people and leaders sit up and think 
and decide whether they suit us. 
Strong advocacy of the virtues and 
advantages of private foreign capital 
in contrast to government loans 
which we had been seeking so far 
and utilizing in our industrialisation 
effort has been heard in recent past. 
If any point is left in such advocacy 
is now a matter of searching ques- 
tioning. 

The foreign businessmen seemed 
to assume that the government 
assistance from capitalist countries 
would shrink—as if they had made 
sure of such a devlopment. They 
also assumed that the socialist world 
(“the other side", according to Dr. 
Kuin's report) would not be able to 
meet our requirements. Will our 
leadership too accept these assump- 
tions and accept the terms of foreign 
private capital is the key question 
and it will now have to be settled 
clearly and unequivocally. 


LANGUAGE CONTROVERSY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


(although mention is often made of 
its qualities of exactitude and of 
having a large scientific vocabulary 
etc., to strengthen the argument but 
these are entirely beside the point) 

the real reason is that as long as 
English is retained the existing 
middle classes of the non-Hindi areas 
can feel themselves secure and at a 
level of parity with the Hindi people. 
The Hindi speaking people must 
make a gesture and accept their share 
of the burden of learning an Indian 
language in addition to their mother 
tongue and take a step half-way to- 
wards laying the foundations of 
national integration on the linguistic 
plane. This way alone the gunuine 
fears will be allayed, the present 
equilibrium maintained, nay streng- 
thened. 


Because whereas the pro- 
portion of English-knowing people 
is hardly one percent a simultaneous 
change to Indian languages all over 
India and at all levels will open the 
flood gates of democratisation of 
our society, realising all our aspira- 
tions of making higher education 
available to the masses, inter-class 
mobility, popular participation in 
the administration etc. There is 
no question that all Indians can learn 
Ind'an languages other than their 
own far quicker than they can learn 
English and all arguments about the 
comparative backwardness of the 
Indian languages are completely 
bankrupt because the languages will 
remain backward if they are not 
put to use. The languages can be 
developed only by putting them to 
use and not by compiling dictionaries 
by committees. There again the 
tendency so far by the Hindi fanatics 
of avoiding the use of words o1 
English or Urdu origin already in 
circulation has created insoluble 
problems. What is needed for the 
solution of the language problem 
today is to win back the Hindi speak- 
ing people from the domination of 
arrogant attitudes оГ linguistic 
chauvinism and Hindu communal- 
ism and to make them extend a 
gesture of assurance to the non- 
Hindi people for cementing our 
national unity. 
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“Cleanliness is next to: Godliness” according to 


. an old adage. Clean ' surroundings radiate joy. 


More than that they help in controlling diseases, .- 
On Railway Platforms, in Waiting Rooms and in ; - 
_ Carriages, etc, where: people ' gather, it is; of . | 


paramount importance to maintain proper hygienic | 


| ‚ conditions, to preserve the health of the passengers. - 
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." -Layman’s Guide to Language Law 


By A Legal Corresponden г? 


-- In this two-part article, a -.former, Barrister at-Law seeks to throw light . 


- on the legal aspects-of the language question- He has analysed. 


the ` 


position Бу . devoting the first part of. the “article to a study of the various ` 


Constitutional provisions on language, before the coming into effect of the 
^ . Official. Languages . Act. on. January. 26, this. year. in the ` second- 


part, he examines how and in what respects the’ various’ positions’ on 
` language originally laid:down in the Constitution "have been changed, if 
at all, since the Official. Languages Act,- passed in 1963, automatically 


came -into ` effect -on January 26, 1965. 


MOE e 2 sertis Constitutional Provisions 


УС 


| My ONTRARY.- to . popular 
f belief, -the -Constitution does 
gp not dispense with all its prés- - 


‘criptions .on the’ language 


question in one fell swoop: They ~ 


are scattered over different parts arid 
chapteis.. A Study of the various 
provisions suggests that they can 
best be grouped ` together- under -six 
headings. The Constitution can 
be said to prescribe the law on- the 
language to.be used for the various _ 
fünctions of- government under two 
main headings: (1) at-the Central 
level; and (2) at the State level; and - 
in terms ‘of the following three sub- 
divisions under either of ‘the two 
mäin headings: (i)-- for general 
‚ Official uses; (ii) for use in -_ the - 
legislative bodies; (iii) for use in the~- 
superior courts. м 
Through most of ‘the language: 
provisions runs the 15-year theme?” 
almost each of the Articlés in thé: 
Constitution on language provides 
within its ambit, first for the position 
that will hold good for the first 15 
years and, next, for- ће. position- 
‘after that period. 
“One or-two more general obser- 
vations need to be made here. Firstly 
in laying down the law оп language, 
the Constitution’ ‘treats thé Centre 
on a somewhat different footing from 
the States. Since. the question of 
official lahguage-for use at the Centre 
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-Legislatures are two-pronged. 


must enjoy’. the. support of both’ 


Hindi and non-Hindi ‘States, the 
Constitution grants the Centre less 
discretion to discontinue the use of 
English at its own sweet will and also 
less choice about which language or 
languages її. сап select for’ official 
uses. Smilarly while the States 


` are fréer to choose their own official 


languages -and ‘to discard English, 


at least, for, their internal official ` 


uses.at choice, they are not so free 
when it comes.to the' question of 
what should be the language of inter- 
State and State-Centre commünica- 
tion. . -c 

In other’ words,- on what is 
called -today .the issue of the link 
language, the Constitution circums- 
cribes the position of the States.with- 


in fairly narrow limits. Secondly. 


the constitutional provision on the 
question of the languages that can be 
used in--Parliament and the State 
In 
one-set of the provisions, the Consti-. 
tion makes provision’ for the 
languages that may ~be used for 
“transacting business” in these 
bodies. In а. different” part, the 
Constitution makes provision for, the 
language that may be used for the 
authoritativé texts'of all legislation. 
The. latter set of provisions are 
obviously intended to ensure that 
ths position on the question of 


language to. be used in Bills, Amend- 
ments, Acts and-any other instru- 
ments of law-making tallies with the 
position adopted by the Constitution 
with regard to the question of the 


_ language to'be-used in the superior 


courts which: have the duty of in 
terpreting the laws. ` 

With these remarks made, the 
ground fias been cleared for-looking 
at the: various language positions 
laid,down by the Constitution: 


Language at the Centre-for general 
official purposes (Art. 343): 


The constitutional provision 
starts out by providing for Hindi. 


- 


But, in the-very next breath, it say. 


that English’ “shall. continue to be 
used for all the official purposes 
of the Union” for the first 15 years, 
of the Constitution. Thus, for all 
practical purposes, from 1950 to 
1965, the Constitution provides that 
English will be the official language 
in-fact, while Hindi will remain so in 


. theory. During. the 15. years, ` if 


there should‘be’a-move to give Hindi 
its: due place, the President may 
pass an order. But such on order 


-can have -no greater effect during 


this period than to make- Hindi an 
additional official language ` to 
English. After the first 15 years, 
it would be up to. ‘Parliament to 
decide ‘whether. to: retain English or 
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not. ff it decides to retain it, a 
simple enactment would suffice. (Tt 
is because of this built-in provision 
in the Constitution that the Centre, 
instead of bringing in a constitutional 
amendment in April 1963, 
found it possible to pass a simple 
law—the Official Languages Act, 
1963—to provide for the continuance 
of English). | 


Language at the State level for 
general official purposes (Arts, 
345, 346): 


The constitutional provisions 
for the official language of the States, 
and particularly for the retention 
of English at the State level during 
the first 15 years stand out in 
sharp contrast to those for the 
Centre. The question of the official 
language of a State is left to the 
choice of the State legislature. It is 
up to this body to exercise its choice 
by passing a simple law to · that 
effect. But the selection must be 
made from amongst those languages 
that are in use in the State, except 
that Hindi can be adopted whether 
it is in use or not. Until the time 
the State legislature exercises such 
choice, English ‘‘shall continue to 
be used for those official purposes 
within the State fof which it was 
being used immediately before the 
Constitution.” There is, thus, no 
question of compulsory continuance 
-of English for the first 15 years as 
Ws the case at the Centre. There ‘is 


one stipulation that the Constitution . 


makes binding on the States. This 
provides that “for communication 
between one State and another 
State and between a State and the 
Union," the link language shall be 
whatever is the official language of 
the Centre at thit time, not the 
language selected by the State as its 
own official language. 


Language to be used in Parliament 
KArts. 120 & 348): 


In Parliament, “Биѕіпеѕѕ.... 
shall be transacted either in Hindi or 
in English." But unless Parliament 
‘passes a simple law providing for 
Khe continuance of English, the 

osition after the first 15 years would 

e as though the words “or in 
English” were omitted. (It is for 
this reason that the Official Langu- 
&ges Act, 1963, provides expressly 
chat “the English language may. ..: 
gontinue to be used in addition to 
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Hindi....for the  transacton of 
business in Parliament.) The ex- 
‘pression “business shall be transact- 
ed" used by the Constitution in Art. 
120 is wide enough to include ali 
activities of Parliament: s>eeches 
that are made, resolutions and 
motions that are tabled, official and 
unofficial legislation that is intro- 
duced. Any of these activites can 
be carried on in the language or 
languages prescribed. There is one 
important qualification, however. 
Art. 120 carries within itself a 
restriction on its plenitude. It has 
been made expressly subject -o Art. 
348. The latter Article provices that 
"the authoritative texts" of any law 
whatsoever ‘‘shall be in the English 
language." These two Articles 
read together, can only point to one 
conclusion: while all business in 
Parliament can, generally speaking, 
be transacted in either Hindi or 
English, any law-making activ:ty can 
only be carried ‘out where the text of 
the law is supplied in Englisi. If, 
for instance, an unofficial Sill is 
sought to be introduced in Hindi, 
this cannot be done in Parliament 
unless the English text, which alone 
will be the authoritative text,is first 
laid on the table of the House. What 
js more, Art. 348 is one constitutional 
provision on the language question 
that makes no.reference to the 15- 
year ог any other time-limit. There- 
fore, the requirement about the 


.authoritative texts of all laws being 


in English remains in force -ndefi- 
nitely until, as Art. 348 itself provides, 
Parliament by a simple.law.cbooses 
to alter the position. 

The proviso to Art. 120 lays- 
down a small but important, point 
which cannot be ignorec. It 
seeks_to answer the question what 
should be done-if a membsr of 
Parliament cannot express himself 
adequately in either of the cfficial 
languages—Hindi or English—that 
the Constitution prescribes as 
alternatives for the “transaction of 
business in  .Parliament." The 
proviso to Art. 120° says that if 
this be the case, the Speaker may 
give the member. permissicn to 
address the House in his mother 
tongue. 


Language to be.used in the State 
Legislatures (Arts. 210 & 348): 


Except for minor differences, the 
position here is the same as for 


^to oblige the 


Parliament. In the State legislatures 
“business,..shall be transacted in 
the official language or languages of 
the Siate or in Hindi or in English.” 
But unless the State legislature passes 
a simple law providing for the conti- 
nuance of English, the position after 
the first 15 years would be as if the 
words “‘or in English” were omitted. 
It is in view of this automaticlapsing 
of English as one of the languages 


_ of the State legislature at the end of 


15 years that the Centre gave its 
recent advice to the State Govern- 
ments to pass legislation along the 
lines of its own Official Language Act 
of 1963. But, as is well known now, 
most of the non-Hindi states have 
implemented the Centre’s advice. 
The four Hind, states—U.P., M.P., 
Bihar and Rajasthan—have refused 
Centre. é 


As in the case of Parliament 
so in that of the State legislature, 
the use of the expression “business 
shall be transacted” is comprehen- 
sive enough to, include any of its 
various activities. But (like Art. 120) 
Art. 210 has been made expressly 
subject to Art. 348. So that the 
authoritative text of any Bill, Act, 
or amendment passed by the State 
legislature, or Ordinance issued by 
the Governor, or order, . rule, 
regulation or bye-law issued under. 
any. State law, just as much as their 
corresponding equivalents in Parlia- 
ment, must be in English. There is 
just one differénce on this aspect 
between the constitutional provi- 
sions on language that apply to the 
State legislatures and those that 
do to Parliament. The concluding 
portion of Art. 348, which refers 
to the State legislatures but not to- 
Parliament, clarifies what the ex- 


.pression *'the authoritative texts.... 


shall be in the English language" 
means. In effect, it says that if a 
State legislature has been introduc- 
ing or passing its Bills, etc. in a 
language other than English, then 
in order to fulfil the requirement that 
the authoritative text. must be in 
English, it will be sufficient if the 
State authorities issue an official 
translation in English. And it is 
this translation. that will be regarded 
as the official text. For. the rest, 
as with Parliament, so with a State 
legislature, the provision about the 
text of all laws being in English 
is subject to no time-limit. . It will 
hold good indefinitely until the 
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position is altered by a simple law . 
passed by Parliament. What needs — . 
to be particularly emphasized here is 

that only a law passed by Parlia-. 


ment—not the State legislature— 
can alter this position. 
Неге, too,-as in the case of 


Parliament the corresponding Art. . 


210 has a proviso which seeks 
to answer the question what should 
be done if a member of - State 
Legislature cannot express himself 
well in either Hindi, or English or 
the State's own official language. 
It provides that in such a case the 
Speaker may give him permission to 
address the House in -his mother 
tongue. : ` 


Language to be used in the Supreme 
Court (Art. 348): 


. The constitutional provision on 
the language to be used in the 
Supreme Court is simple and 
straight forward. “АП proceedings 
in the Supreme Court....shall be 
in the. English language." There is 
no qualification and no exception. 
Art. 348, as shown before, makes no 
reference to any time-limit and is 
thus meant to^ hold the field until, 


as the Article itself says, Parliament: 


by law otherwise provides. 


Language to be used in the State 
High Courts (Art. 348): 


The position is almost the same 
for State High Courts as in the case 
of the Supreme Court. That is to 
say, “all proceedings—in every High 
Court.:..shall be in the English 
language.” Only one small diffe- 
rence exists in sub-Art. (2) of Art. 
348 which applies to High Courts, 
but not to the Supreme Court. The 
Governor of-a State may, with the 
previous- consent of the President, 
authorize the use of either Hindi or 
the State official language for pro- 
ceedings in the State's High Court. 
But even where such a move is 
carried out, any judgement, decree 
or order of the High Court must be 
in English and continue to be in 
English, until -Parliament—not the 
State legislature—by means of a 
simple legislation otherwise provides. 

With this background filled in, 


we are now in a position to examine: - 


the Official Languages Act, 1963, 
and to see in what spheres and to 
what extent it has introduced changes 
in the language situation in the 
country today. 
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HE preamble to, the Official 
T Languages Act; 1963, which 

explains its purpose, runs 
thus: < . 

*An Act to provide for the 

languages which may be used for 
the official purposes of the Union, 
for transaction of business in Parlia- 
ment, for Central and State Acts 
and for-certain purposes in High 
Courts.” 
- -It is noteworthy, first of all, that 
the ‘preamble makes no reference 
to the Supreme Court. The Consti- 
tution, as we have seen, prescribes 
in terms that admit of no hesitation 
that English will be the language 
of the highest court in the land. 
This position thus remains un- 
touched by the Official Language 
Act and prevails even after 
January 26, 1965. 

Secondly, the preamble shows’ 
that the Act is meant to lay down 
the law on the languages to be used’ 
“for transaction of business in 


Parliament, (and) for Central.... 
Acts...... » But when the 
preamble makes mention of the 


States, the reference is only to 
“State, Acts". The Official Langu- 
ages Act, it is clear therefore, makes 
no change in the Constitutional 
position on the question of the 


languages to be used for "the 


transaction of business in the State 
Legislatures.” 

It was for this reason that the 
Union Government felt obliged to 
call upon the States to enact their 
own, similar legislation on language 
ane thus fall in line with the Centre 
and with each other. Apart from 
the Hindi States mentioned in Part I 
of this study, most others have 
carried out the Centre's advice. In 
their case, English will now continue 
along with Hindi and the State's 
official language as the languages in 
which business in the Legislature 
can be transacted. : 

But the four Hindi States—U.P. 
M.P., Bihar and Rajasthan—have 
refused to fall in line. What will 
be the position regarding the conduct 
of business in their State Legis- 
latures ? The position will obvious- 
ly be determined. by Art. 210 
of the Constitution, which means 


“that English wil cease to be a 


language that may be used for this 
purpose. Anyone wishing to speak 
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in these four State Legislatures in 
English will (since January 26, 1965) 
have lost the right to be heard unless 
‘his mother tongue is English and 
he obtains the permission of the 
presiding officer of the Legislature. 

This does not mean, however, 
that from January 26, 1965, English 
has been displaced as the language 
of legislation either in these four 
State Legislatures or in any of the 
others. The position in this regard 
will continue to be governed by 
Art. 348 of the Constitution, 
which has been discussed in Part I 
of this study. The preamble of the 
Official Languages Асі: avowedly 
seeks to deal with position regarding 
“State Acts". However, its only 
section (Section 6) which concerns 


itself with this question has appli- 
cation only to the  non-Hindi 
States. mE 


Like the concluding portion of 
Art: 348, Section 6lays down that 
where a State Legislature prescribes 
the use of any language other than 

. Hindi as the language of the text of 
any law, a Hindi translation in 
addition to the English translation 
required by Art. 348* “may be 
published” (which in this context 
means shall be published). However 
the date on which this section should 
come into operation has been left 
for the particular State Government 
to fix. ; 

In fact, the only section of the 
Official Languages Act for which 
January , 26, 1965 was fixed as 
the date on which it took effect is 
Section 3, the most important 
section in the Act. It is this 
section that has sought to bring 
far-reaching changes in the Act. 
What is more, it is couched in the 
ambiguous language that has giver 
rise to the well-known controvers) 
whether “тау”? means "shall". 

Section 3 seeks to lay down the 
Јам on two-language positions:— 
(i) the language used for officia 
purposes in the Central Governmen 
ard (ii) the language used for th 
transaction of business in Parliamen 
In both cases, its operative wordin; 
is common, which in effect provides 

After January 26, 1965, “th 
English language may....continu 
to be used, in addition to Hindi....' 

The first curious thing that strike 
one about this is that although th 
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Act puports to have been enacted 
to enable the continuance of English, 
the change-over it makes is (by a 
legislative sleight of hand, as it 
were) in favour of Hindi. Article 
343 of the Constitution which form- 
ally declared Hindi to be the official 
language of the Union went on in 
the very next breath to replace Hindi 
with English as the de facto official 
language for all official purposes for 
the first 15 years of the Constitution, 
that is, upto January 26, 1965. 

In starting from the erroneous 
assumption that Hindi was even 
before 1965 both the de jure as well 
as de facto official language at the 
Centre, as Section 3 of the Official 
Languages Act seems to start, it 
merely perpetuates the politically - 
expedient but harmless fiction al- 
ready established by the Constitu- 
tion. However, when it comes to 
the operative part and provides for 
the continued use of English with 
the aid of terms like “тау” and “їп 
addition to”, it actually switches 
over the old factual positions and 
ensures to Hindi a primary status 
which it did not enjoy before and 
gives a secondary status to English, 
also for the first time in its 150-year- 
old history in India. 


It will be widely asked if 
in giving English a status secondary 
to Hindi, whether the operative 
section of the Official Languages 
Act can be regarded as fulfilling 
Sri Nehru’s pledge to the non- 
Hindi people of assuring to English 
an “associate” status with Hindi. 
Much depends upon what exactly 
Sri Nehru wished to convey when 
he used the word “associate”. Ordi- 
narily speaking, "associate" signi- 
fies something less than full status 
and the Official Languages Act 
would seem to provide for just that. 

At the time of the passing of the 
Act in 1963, while Sri Nehru was 
alive, controversy was also raised 
about whether the use of the word 
“may” rather than “shall” for the 
continuance of English was justi- 
fied in view of his pledge. Sri 
Nehru himself attempted to answer 
this criticism in his letter to the 
DMK and certain other Opposition 
leaders. He pointed out that in 
this kind of legal context, the use 
of "may" has the effect of “shall”. 

Under that branch of law known 
as the interpretation of statutes, 
it is true some contexts are recog- 
nized in which the use of the word 
"may" in legislation is equivalent 
to the word "shall". Clearly, not 
every use of the word “тау” is 
equal to "shall". The legal principle 
simply and hrieflv stated. is that 


where an official has been vested 
with a discretion through the use 
in a statute of the word “may”, and 
if this. discretion is accompanied 
with a corresponding duty to do 
something, then in such a context, 
the word “тау” will be interpreted 
as though it was not discretionary 
but mandatory, that is to say, its 
use will have the effect of “saali”. 


Take an example, provided by the 
Official Languages Act itself. As 
we have seen while discussing 
Section 7 earlier in this Part of the 
present study, in providing for the 
Hindi translation to accompany the 
the text of a State Act passed in a 
language other than Hind. or 
English, although the Section 
employs the word “шау”, the effect 
in law is to read the section as 
though the word was "shall". The 
reason is that the State authorities 


have been entrusted with the corres- 
ponding duty to publish au extra, 
translation and that, therefcre, the 
word “may” used in such a context 
has not a discretionary but a 
mandatory effect. 


Now, it is clear from the language 
of Section 3 ‘of the same Act that 
under it no official authcrity is 
entrusted with the function o^ conti- 
nuing English in addition to Hindi 
after January 26, 1965. Section 3 
makes a plain and simple declaration 
in favour of the secondary conti- 
nuance of English and uses the word 
"may". The question, therefore, 
"may" being regarded as 
equivalent of “shall” does not arise. 


Yet, strange as it may sound, 
this does not mean that Sr: Nehru 
was entirely incorrect in writing to 
the Opposition leaders: “It is well 

nown in this context tha: ‘may’ 
means һа”, He was factually 
correct with regard to one of the 
two parts of Section 3, although 
his legal reasoning even on this 


would appear to have been inaccurate. 


That part of Section 2 which 
lays down that English may conti- 
nue after January 26, 1965 to be 
used in addition to Hindi for the 
transaction of business in Pazliament 
does nothing other than restore the 
pre-January 1965 position uader the 
Constitution. By expressly provid- 
ing from January 26, 1965 English 
may continue to be used in addi- 
tion to Hindi for the transaction of 
business in Parliament, Section 8-of 
the Act in effect prevents tae auto- 
Matic lapsing of English tnat was 
provided for in the Constitution at 
the expiry of its first 15 years. 
English is restored as a result of 
Section 3 fo ifs nristina nacitian 


under Article 120, which (it may be 
recalled) says that "business in 
Parliament shall be transacted in 
Hindi or English.” It is as a 
result of this process of restoration 
of the original position that the use 
of the word “may” in Section 3 of 
of the Official Languages Act may 
be Jooked upon as being equivalent 
to “shall”. And this is probably 
what Sri Nehru had in mind when 
he wrote his letter, although by 
implication the reasoning he gave 
for his view would seem wrongly 
to make an oblique reference to the 
well-known principle from the law 
of interpretation of statutes. 

In regard to the second part of 
Section 3, which provides that 
English may be continued to be used 
after January 26, 1965 in addition 
to Hindi for all official purposes of 
the Central Government, there can 
be no doubt whatsover that “тау” 
here just cannot be equated with 
"shall". What practical implica- 
tions this weakening of the status 
of English will have can be seen in 
the following ‘live’ example. 

One of the recommendations of 
the all-party Hindi Salahkar Samiti. 
charged with the task of forcing the 
pace of the switch-over to Hindi, 
seems to have been that notings on 
Central Government files should, 
wherever possible, be made in Hindi 
from January 26 1965. For Hindi- 
knowing officers and staff of the 
Central Secretariat, this would 
present no difficulty. Others, how- 
ever, would have to seek the help of 
the translation officer to be attached 


recommendations. What they will 
not be able to claim as of right, 
however,—and this because Section 
3 of the Official Languages Act uses 
the word “may”—is that they are 
entitled to an additional English 
noting on the file. ; 

The only other section of the 
Official Languages Act that makes 
a substantive provision is Section 5. 
In its most important aspect, all it 
does is to provide that a Hindi 
translation of every Central Act 
and other law shall accompany its 


English authorized text in Parlia- | 


ment. This provision, too, like 
Section 6 of the Act, does not be- 
come operative automatically on 
January 26, 1965, but only from the 
date on which it is brought into 
effect. Section 5, like Section 6, 
is aimed at promoting the general 
intention of the Official Languages 
Act, which clearly is to bring in 
Hindi wherever it was not in use 
before January 26, 1965 and to con- 
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Language and. Unity 


~ ALL sane elements in Indian political life must be deeply concerned 
over the significance of the violence that erupted in the South on the 
language issue and the tough: posture adopted by some political groups 
‘and leaders in the North. In the South, genuine fears that a sudden 
switchover to Hindi for.all official purposes might create difficulties and 
problems for the educated section were unscrupulously exploited by anti- 
national groups and frustrated politicians to attempt to discredit Congress 
rule, but it would be unwise to dismiss the whole thing as merely an 
insensate outburst. - 


The very first thing that has to be understood about the non-Hindi 
areas 1s that by and large.the people there are not opposed to the Hindi 
langvage or to its being made the official language. The current misgiv- 
ings stem primarily from the feeling that in the immediate future employ- 
ment opportunities may be suddenly reduced and that candidates from the 
Hindi-speaking areas, who will naturally be more at home in Hindi would 
secure an unfair advantage. 


Unfortunately, the emphasis on the continuance of English, for an 
indefinite period in accordance with Jawaharlal Nehru's assurance is 
misunderstood in Hindi region creating the impression that allthose who 
make this demand are unpatriotic, implying that the Hindi enthusiasts are 
alone patriotic. Thisis patently wrongand unfair. English has come to be 
talked about merely because that language has been іл use for official pur- 
poses forlong years and the educated sections in the non-Hindi areas 
ate more familiar with 1t than with Hind. 

It must be remembered: that even the question of the Hindi that will 
be most easily understood іп: ај] the Hindi-speaking areas of India has not 
so far been satisfactorily solved. If chauvinism and linguistic fanaticism are 
allowed tc dominate discussions, it can never be solved. It may also be well 
to remember that the responsibility for introducing the regional language 
in a big way for administrative purposes lies on all the States, Hindi as 
well as non-Hindi. 

Tn any case, the problem of switchover to the accepted official language, 
Hindi, is full of difficulties, although it is recognized on all hands that the 
switchover has to take.place sometime or other. All that is needed at present 
is a clear understanding of.these difficulties and a sincere desire on the part 
of.all those who value, the unity and integrity ef the nation to overcome 
them by peaceful, democratic. means to the complete satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. This calls for the highest order of statesmanship and a capacity for 
tolerance, Hindi enthusiasts as well as those who want statutory guarantee 
regarding the continuance of English as an associate language must constant- 
ly remember that if an amicable settlement is not reached, the unity of India 
will be in danger-and our democratic way of life will be jeopardised. 





* SHASTRI VERSUS SYNDICATE 
Ж FOREIGN POLICY IN DOLDRUMS 


VEN with the chilly wind that 

marks the parting kick of 

winter, New Delhi cannot 

comfortably say that spring is 
кої far behind. For the men who 
«Ше this country, `а truce seems to 
«ave been patched up, but peace is 
‘et a distant dream. І ; 


The chieftains are gathered in the 
"apital, big and small, in the 
longress Working Committee and 
dien in the more formalised Chief 
Jinisters' Conference. But under- 
ying all the confabulations could 


je discerned the contours of the ' 


sow-established ‘cold war inside the 
"ongress High Command : on one 
ide, Sri Kamaraj surrounded by 
бе Syndicate cohorts, and om the 
‘ther, Sri Shastri collecting, on the 
ly, the aggressive Hindi-wallahs, 
uite a few of whom on January 26 
ad interpreted their new linguistic 
dvantage as the passport to politi- 
al hegemony. 


The setback sufferéd by the Prime 
Ainister with Sri Subramaniam‘s 
ssignation—withdrawn at the politi- 
al initiative of Sri Kamaraj and 
ot of Sri Shastri—led him to take 


scourse to а new stratagem : letting ` 


1e Big Berthas ofthe Hindi lobby 
ut-up a barrage. And through 
all, whether in the Lok Sabha 
jjournment debate, the almost 
Шу sessions of the Congress 
arliamentary Party, or even in 
xe Cabinet and the Working 
ommittee, the Prime Minister 
ined himself into- the back- 
»ncher, deliberately choosing to be 
ҳе little man in the mute. 


Tt was not so much the demon- 
wation ofa chicken heart before 
thunder-storm. It was part of 
game to show Sri Kamaraj and 
2 Syndicate the strength of the 
gry challenge that they would 
ve to reckon with. While in the 
„maraj camp, the amendment to 


the Official Language Act became 
the sine qua non for a settlement, tae 
opposite camp, whose unseen 
chief was Sri Shastri himself., per- 
sisted in going upto a parliamen- 
tary resolution incorporating the 
Nehru assurance, and no further. 
Unflinching, uncompromising spee- 
ches were made on behalf of Hindi— 
in which even some of those claim- 
ing to be progressive unhesitatingly 
joined—and ‘the tempo that was 
raised seemed to widen the breach 
rather than to close it up. 


There were even talks of some 


"ofthe Hindi-zone Ministers threa- 


tening to resign, obviously as a 
counterblast to Sri Subramaniam’s 
performance. The Home Ministry 
almost gave a tacit clearance to the 
Jan Sangh’s tar campaign against 
English signboards in the Capital, 
despite the Chief Commissioner’s 
repeated references for directives— 
thereby providing the DMK 
with the handle to complain about 
double-standards. i 

And yet ‘the truce between the 
two powerful blocks did finally come. 
The factors that helped to bring it 
about are worth noting; for, they 
are likely to be more significant in 
the uncertain weeks aud months 
to come. 


For one thing, neither the Syndi- 
cate nor the conglomeration ranged 
against іт have emerged from tais 
crisis ‘strong enough to exterminate 
the other. Sri Kamaraj with all ais 


consolidation of prestige in the non- 


Hindi sec:or, has ceased to command 
an all-India influence, so embittered 
are the Hindi Congressmen against 
him today. Similarly, there has 
emerged no leader from the Hindi 
region, with the possible exception 
of Smt Indira Gandhi, who can 
hold his own among the non-Hiadi 
people. Inevitably, there has come 


about a sort of drawn gams, a truce 


born ou: ofa checkmate, with the 


“iron curtain of a cold war vivisecting 


the personality of the nation. 


The second factor that has facili- 
tated the truce is that after the 
ghastly spectacle of violence and 
counter-violence in the South, there 
has come over an unmistakeable 
feeling of revulsion against the 
repetition of such horror. Despite 
the semi-paralysis of the Lefl—which 
apart from publicising their stand 
through statements, could not 
launch any nation-wide campaign 
of unity and fraternisation—the 
clamour for counter-action raised by 
such elements as the Jan Sangh 
could not bring about a mass mobi- 
lisation for frenzied chauvinism 
notwithstanding Dr. Lohia's bene- 
dictions and the moral support 
from Congressmen like Seth Govind 
Das. І 


On the contrary, an appeal to 
sanity is slowly gathering a hearing. 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s visit to Patna, 
drawing larger crowds than on other 
occasions, has disproved the thesis 
that linguistic frenzy refuses to listen 
to the argument of reason; in fact 
this has brought out in bolder relief 
the folly of inaction that other 
leaders, from the Prime Minister 
downward, have chosen to maintain 
in this crisis. 

Another important factor ithe 
situation is that the:Big Business 
world has itself been getting worried 
about the dangerous course of deve- , 
lopmen:. While moneyed circles are 
reported to have patronised fanatical 
action—and not merely the DMK 
in the South—those whose invest- 
ment stakes cut across linguistic 
barriers are at present not interested 
in stoking the fire of violent 
regionalism. It is significant in this 
context that Sri Satya Narayan Sinha, 
who can by no means be accused of 
misinterpreting the mind of the 
House of Birlas, has been one of 
those few in the Hindi camp who 
pleaded for moderation. 


et kk k 


horours are not always evenly 
divided. And the balance sheet 
of power-politics over the 
Official Language sbows that the 
Syndicete has emerged more con- 
solidated than Sri Shastri and his 
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associates. For one thing, the 
minimum Syndicate demand for the 
change in the Official Language Act 
in favour of the non-Hindi opinion 
had to be conceded. ` 


The amount of preparation on 
the part of the Syndicate that 
preceded the actual confrontation 
at the Working Committee meeting, 
showed that Sri Kamaraj and his 
lieutenants could rally even the 
Hindi zone leaders who owed 
allegiance to the Syndicate. While 
Sri Sukhadia was a little circums- 
pect—having in mind the likely 
onslaught of ultra-Hindis in his 
State—both Sri D.P. Misra and 
Sri K.B. Sahay remained firmly 
committed to the Syndicate stand. 
Partly, this is regarded as the 
expression of the instinct of self- 
preservation, as both these Chief 
Ministers are today harrassed by 
powerful dissident factions which 
could be overpowered only with the 
help of the Syndicate. 


The meticulous care with which. 


the Syndicate moved could be 
gauged from the fact that Sri Asok 
Sen’s formula was actually drawn 
up after consultation with Sri 
Kamaraj via Sri Atulya Ghosh : 
and the same was true of the 
resolution of the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress, which with minor 


differetice tallied with Sri S.K. 


Patil’s stand at the Working 


Committee meeting. 


* An interesting item to character 
in this whole drama was the 
posture of Sri S.K. Patil. With his 
absence from Sri Nijalingappa’s 
birthday—the first muster-point of 
the Syndicate in the Language 
battle—there were specultations that 
perhaps Sri Patil was keeping him- 
self aloof from the Syndicate. . But 
those in the Capital who cared to 
oberve developments at close quar- 
ters, did. not miss the fact that 
actually in the crucial consultations 
that followed Sri Kamaraj’s return 
to New Delhi, Sri Patil was never left 
out; rather his comrades-in-arm 
of the Syndicate throughout made 
it a point to keep in touch with 
him. à 


Butthe fact that Sri Patil did 
not go about conspicuously flaun- 
ting his Syndicate badge -on his 
buttonhole during this crisis may 
have significance for the near future. 
Sri Nanda who has throughout been 
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the bete noire for the Syndicate, 
stood by the Hindi enthusiasts, pre- 
sumably to protect himself from the 
precarious isolation that beset him 
at Durgapur. In the bargain, he 
has lost considerable influence in 
the non-Hindi circles. In the 
coming round of cold-war bouts, 
the demand.for the surrender of Sri 
Nanda’s important portfolio is likely 
to come from the Syndicate; and 
their choice for the Home Minister- 
ship шау easily fall on Sri Patil, now 
getting restless with being shunted 
off far too long into the Railways. 


But despite his depletion of 
stature, can Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
afford to throw Sri Nanda to the 
wolves, after the powerful support 
that he extended to the Prime 
Minister at ‘the hour of his direst 
need ? And can the Hindi lobby 
reconcile itself to the loss of a 
key portfolio after their surren- 
der on the question of modification 
of the Official Language Act ? 

Only the: future trial of strength 
п the two power blocs can 
tell. 


- 
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. THERE is a growing awareness 
in New ‘Delhi today that our 
foreign policy is at present 
devoid of any sense of direc- 
tion. In fact, recent weeks have 
shown that instead of raising 
the Government’s standing in 
the country, the custodians of 
foreign policy are almost inviting 
ridicule from the world abroad. 


NEXT WEEK 
АМ: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON 


THE IMPACT OF 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


by 
- A Distinguished Economist 


* 


further discussion 
оп 


LANGUAGE ISSUE 
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A case in point was provided 
by the behaviour of the Foreign 
Minister himself during the important 
talks with the French delegation 
which accompanied Monsieur 
Pompidou. At the time of the visit 
of the French Premier, the more far- 
sighted elements in New Delhi 
thought that the occasion would be 
utilised to the fullest possible extent 
for rehabilitating India’s position in 
the world scene. For one thing, 
France in a sense represents the high- 
water mark of non-alignment in the 
world today creating a headache 
for American leadership in the 
NATO; while by his uninhibited 
approach to Peking, de Gaule has 
shown striking unorthodoxy which 
neither Moscow nor any other power- 
centre could very well ignore. 
Specifically for New Delhi, a proper 
approach towards France could 
bring in three distinct benefits: 
facility for trade opening, into the 
Common Market zone; secondly, 
securing good offices for overtures 
for settlement with Peking, and 


‘thirdly, enhancing India's position 


in South-East Asia (thereby lifting 
New Delhi’s stature before the 
Afro-Asian world) by backing the de 
Gaulle plan of neutralisation of 
Indo-China. 


But such an attractive prospect 
was successfully spoiled by the rather 
astonishing maladroitness of Sardar 
Swaran Singh himself. It is common 
talk in the Capital today that in the 
serious encounter with his French 
counterpart, Sardarji went into a 
long sing-song peroration which in 
a nutshell amounted to playing the 
Oliver Twist asking for more in 
terms of French economic assistance 
in building India’s economy. Natural- 
ly, this upset the French delegation 
and it would not be surprising if 
they have gone back with the poorest 


of impressions about Nehru’s 
successor incharge of External 
Affairs. І 


It is not a mere case of a faux pas 


` оп the part of a Foreign Minister. 


So far the record of the Sardar 
has been the manifestation of the 
negative virtue of being ineffective 
all round and in the months that he 
bas held this important portfolio, 
it is known to the officers of the 
External Affairs that he has shown 
no effort to overcome his innocence 
of foreign affairs by diligent and 
(Continued on page 28) 
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STATE OF NATION'S ECONOMY - 


FTER two years of virtual 

stagnation, the performance 

of the Indian economy improv- 

ed substantially during the last 
year, and Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari 
told the nation the other day in the 
Lok Sabha that the prospects of 
improvement in the coming: year are 
even brighter. 

But whatever may be the: pros- 
pects for the coming years,:and 
however much the opitmists .may 
labour to painta picture of hope, the 
fact of the matter is that the country 
is now caught in a mood of crisis. 
Prophets of glcom, if not-ofidoom, 
are running around all over ‘the 


country. The air of political.instabi-. 


lity, the language problem, the imagin- 

ed or real but persistent threat to 
our security from China,—all have 
contributed to .this- atmosphere of 
tension. i 


Food Price Rise 


There are visible signs of acute 
scarcity in the economy ‘hitting 
hard the millions of poor country- 
men. India has witnessed. a fán- 
tastic rise in food prices in the recent 
years. The index of wholesale ‘price 
of rice rose from 111 in 1962-63 to 
125 in 1963-64,.and between April 
and October 1964 it rose..further 
to 144. The price of wheat rose from 
90 in 1962-63 to 99 1n 1963-64, but 
by October 1964 it went up to: 135 
and betwcen October and December 
it shot up to 146. Such а ‘агр 
riss in such a short period in the 
prices of two of. our. basic food 
articles is bound їо generate а 
psychology of ‘despair which : has 
only-been intensified. by the signs 
of indecision in: the - government 
food policy, and of the rift between 
the -Central government. and tbe 
States with food surplus. RN 

In a-situation- like this, .it-is: quite 
possible that the pésitivé points made 
Бу ТТК about the state of our ёсо- 
momy in his current economic survey 
will tend to be’ overlooked, -and 
attention will be concentrated’ on the 


negative side, the short comings іп. 


yur developmental effort. There is 
mo doubt that in many fields our 
"ailures have been phenomenal. It 
МУШ Ље fatal to ignore this. But it 


will be disastrous tozdraw hasty 
conclusions from these failures and 
suggest that there i$ something 
basically wrong in our approach to 
the planned development of our 
economy. 


In fact а careful analysis 
of our problems would reveal a 
healthy trend in our development 
and show that what is wrong with us 
is mainly ‘the lack of vigour in 
implementing what we prescribe, 
misjudgement arid indecision of our 
policy makers,: failures of  ad- 
ministration and the absence of 
organised national effort. Readers 
should refer to the lucid and highly 
illuminating! analysis `of ‘the. current 
problems given by Dr.'K.N. Raj 
in his lecture at Nalanda College 
(published: by the Allied Publishers, 
titled “Indian -Economic Growth” 
by K.N. Raj). 


Nothing can exaggerate today 
the need for a clear analysis of the 
current crisis and for emphasising 
the achievements of our: develop- 
mental effort: in order to form a 
correct picture of the state of our 
economy. For, it is this atmosphere 
of gloom that offers the most favour- 
able. field for the forces of reaction 
to come into operation. It is not 
at all surprising that we-hear more 
often today than a few years ago 
that our whole approach to develop- 
ing our economy has-been mistaken 
and misguided, that we.have had an 
overdose of socialism, ‘that what 
we need today is increasing 
reliance on the 'private sector, 
encouraging more -and .more 
businessmen ` to^ "influence ‘our 
national policy; andto" dozthe job 
which, the bureaucrats have. messed 
up. The-FICCI has receritly issued 
a note where it is claimed: “In India 
the private sector is"responsible for 
generating nearly 90% of the national 
income. "Büt'cohsultation^ with it 
is hardly commensurate with the task 
it performs." 


` Government's Place , 


It is also noted: “It must be 
ensured tbat economic development 
depends less on government ad- 


ministration, at least as far as the 


private sector is coficerned.... The 
true place of government lies in 
creating conditions in which develop- 
ment will be facilitated. An econo- 
mic policy which does not respect 
economic motivations cannot be 
fruitful. Even the 
countries are now attempting to re- 
establish market economies." Andj 
it is claimed, “in India, Government 
have been taking upon themselves] 
greater burdens when even the nor- 
mal functions like maintaining law 
and order do not seem to be well 
performed." 

The year 1965-66 is very crucial 
not only for the instability of the 
government but also for the future 
of our planning efforts. Much will 
depend on what happens this year, 
when the Fourth Five Year Plan 
will also be given its final shape. 
And what will happen this year will 
depend very much upon.a clear 
understanding of what has been 
happening in recent years and: what 
policies the Government is going to 
pursue and how far it is able to 
implement them. 


Hopeful Picture 


The picture of our economy that 
emerges from T.T.K'scurrent eco- 
nomic survey is not rosy but un- 
mistakably hopeful. Our national 
income in real terms was increasing 
only at a rate of 2.5 per cent per year 
during the first two years of the 
Third Plan. Ви during 1963-64 the 
rate of increase went up to 4.5. per 
cent and within the prospect of a 


bumper crop -there is everyoreason . 


to expect a still higher rate of increase 
in national income this year. Agri- 
cultural production 'recovered in 
1963-64 from. the set back in. the 
preceding, year when it had. declined 
by three percent from .the, cutput of 
1961-62. "Rice, production .in: 1964- 
65 may well: be of the order. of.38 іо 
40 million tonnes, as against 36.5 
million tonnes last year. Wheat 
output is also expected to be nearly 
12 million tonnes this year compared 
to 9.7 million tonnes in 1963-64. 
There should also be a significant 
improvement in sugarcane, oil seeds 
and cotton production. As a result 
total agricultural production this 
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year should be substantially higher 
than in the last year. 
Industrial production increased 
by 6.6 per cent in 1961-62, by 8% 
` 1962-63 and by nine percent in 
1963-64. The rate of increase in 
1964-65 is expected to be somewhat 
slower, around eight percent The 
reasons for thisare a decline in 
.coal production partly explained 
-by small increases in the production 
of basic metals and the slowing 
'down in the growth rate of steel, 
aluminium and cement where capa- 
city levels have been reached and 
further increase in production is 
expected only when the investment 
“programmes now under way 
materiaise. 
. The point to note about our 
industrial development, as Dr, 
Raj has observed, is that there has 
been a phenomenal growth of 
modern industries, especially chemi- 
cal, metallurgical and engineering 
industries in the recent years, which 
is not fully indicated in the overall 
industrial growth rate. The tradi- 
tional industries, viz. cotton textiles, 
jute textiles, tea and sugar account 
for the largest weight in the index 
number of industrial production, 
and their rate of growth has been 
much slower than of others. Between 
1956-63 their growth rate was 
around 2.5 percent per annum, 
AN new industries grew at 
about 

1955-63. During 1963-64, while 
new industries continued to grow at 
а. rapid rate, cotton production in- 
creased by 5.9 percent and sugar pro- 
duction increased by 19.5 percent. 
There is every reason to hope that as 
the relative share of modern indus- 


tries in total industrial production ` 
industria ] : 


increases, the overall 
growth rate will be much higher. 
Balance of Payments 

Despite a continuous rise in the 
country’s exports from Rs. 668.3 
crores in 1961-62, to Кз. 
682.2 crores in 1962-63 and 
Rs. 801.7 crores in 1963-64 and an 
even higher figure expected fori the 
‘current year, the most critical 


problem that India is going to face - 


this year is the balance of payments 
problem. The foreign 


clined from Rs. 785 crores to 
Rs. 186 crores during the Second 
Plan. In the-first two years of the 
ZEhird Plan, these reserves fell by 
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12 percent per year during , 


i exchange. 
reserves of our. country had ` de- 


9 crores inspite of 
drawa!s of Rs 131 crores from the 
LM.F. In 1963 64 the situation 
improved and we repaid a sum of 
Rs. 24 crores to the I.M.F and 
raised our reserves by Rs. 11 crores. 
But during the ten month; ending 
January 1965, our reserves declined 
by Rs. 88 crores. With a roserve 
of Rs. 100 crores worth of foreign 
exchange, iicreasing imports of 
food grains, fertilizers and other 
essential commodities, the rising 
shipping cost and continuously 
increasing debt service charges, the 
will have to meet larg? 
repayment obligations of the order 


‘of Rs. 95 crores to the IMF the 


next sixteen months. 
What .is needed is 
discriminating effort, 


more 
specific 


import duties and offering subsi- 


dies to- specific export ind istr es or 
other help to increase productivity 
and reduce cost. 

More important of course, is 
firm action on the fiscal mon.tary 
fronts to reduce the inflationary 
pressure. In a growing economy 
like India's supplies would continu; 
to lag b:hind demand. At emots 
to increase exports or decrease 
imports will only reduce available 
domestic supply and push up the 
prices unless demand is curbed. 


Foreign Investment 


Anti-inflationary measures have 
to be combined with vigorous export 
promotion as well as search for 
more foreign aid, especially fur non- 
project assistance to finanze essen- 
tial imports. Against this back- 
ground we are also sure to face the 
persistant demand from some 
quarters for inviting large amount 
of private foreign investment. 

A myth has been created that 
private foreign investmont is less 
burdensome in terms of foreign ex- 
change. Dr. Raj has offered an 
excellent analysis of this problem. 
The bulk of the foreign private 
capital comes from plough-back of 
profits after remittance of profits at 
fairly high rates to recoup the foreign 
exchange component ofthe invest- 
mentin 5to 6 years. By analysing 
a reserve Bank of India study of 


~- foreign collaboration in the caemical 


industry, Dr. Raj observes, “The 
total foreign exchange outflow per 
annum in the case of these companies 


work: out to nearly 24% of-the capi-. 


tal invested by the foreign parti- 
cipants, which is higher than thes 
servicing burden on even the mosta 
onerous; types of loan capital receivec 
so far.” 

“ 


Private Sector Demands 


In addition to this pressure to 
accommodate more and more pri- 
vate foreign investors, we are sure 
to fac: increasing demand for tax- 
concessions from the private sector. 
A lot is b:ing said about the stock 
market trends having been bearish 
in recent months, and the business- 
тел a'cribe this to а scarcity in 
investible private funds due to the 
government's appropriation through 
taxes. 


But the depressed condition of 
the share prices does not really 
reflect any slack іп industrial 
activity. The average yield on vari- 
able dividend securities increased 
by about 20% between 1963-64. 
The consents given for capital issues 
were for an amount of Rs. 188 
crores during the first 9 moths in 
1964 as compared with Rs. 186 
crores in the same period of 1963 
and Rs. 157 crores in 1962. 


The depressed state of security 
prices of the recent past may be 
somswhat in the nature of balancing 
the out-of-bouad rises during 1952- 
53 to 1961-62. It may also be due 
to a shift in the asset preference of 
the community to the holding of 
commodity stocks, land or building 
und r the g»n»ral inflationary situ- 
ation. But in the context of the 
persistent increase in demand over 
supply, there is hardly any reason to 
worry too much about the bearish- 
ness in the security prices. 


The accent of the policies has 
to be on the maximum effort to 
arrest inflationary pressure on the 
economy asa whole and on specific 
points. A creeping inflation is an 
inevitab!e atteridant to any develop- 
mental effort. But inflationary 
pressures went out of control last 
year and they have to b: checked. 
Government borrowing will increase 
and the money market will be 
tightened. But nothing can -replace 
taxation as an instrument to prevent 
expenditure. A:d_ it is taxation,- 
specific and discriminating, that we 
have to rely upon in the coming 
months. GEL РОК gee 
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because of VAZIR SULTAN : 
Ask апу Charminar smoker this question and he'll say, “Because of the 


flavour!" Who put the rich flavour and unique.taste into Charminar? Dedi- |. 
Cated experts at The Vazir Sultan Tobacco Company Limited. 


‚ ‘At their factory—the largest In South-East Asia—traditional secrets combine 

^ with modern tobacco know-how. Charminar's unique taste starts with the very 
finest tobaccos, developed by experts for Charminar. Other experts carefully |; 
blend the select triple-matured tobaccos. Then an extra, process exclusive to |! 
Charminar gives you its rich flavour and unique taste: No wonder nearly 900 
million 'Charminar cigarettes are bought every month...making Charminar 
one of the world's'top selling cigarettes. : 
There's nothing like Charminar—!India’s greatest cigarette! 


THE VAZIR SULTAN TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 
MAKERS OF INDIA'S GREATEST CIGARETTE! 
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` Mohan Kumaramangalam ` 


Nehru’s Approach to 


Language Problem 


We continue this week the discussion on the problem of language. 
Іп the first article. an eminent, lawyer of Tamilnad reminds of the Nehru 
approach.to the question. Sri Ansar Harvani М.Р. from Uttar Pradesh 
and Dr. Sarojini Mahishi M. P: from Mysore warn against the dangerous 

postures adopted by Hindi enthusiasts. 


à over the merits of English and 
Hindi, the crux of our language 
problem of today, the neglect 

.of the mother tongue, Tamil seems 

to have been forgotten. 
In the past before India won in- 

«dependence, the languages of our 

peoples, the mother tongues, Were 

neglected and in their place English 
was installed as the language of 

. courts, education and administra- 

tion. Naturally among the earliest 

-demands of the national movement 

were the demands for introduction of 
regional languages as the official 
languages in the States in place of 
English and of Hindi, the lingua 
franca, as the official language of the 

cout: І 

Qur leaders always insisted that 
this alone would enable the non-Eng- 
lish knowing vast majority (98.5%) to 

-participat: in the business of Govern- 

ment, courts or education without 


which all talk of democracy or demo-- 


-cratic life or a cultural renaissance 


was pure make-believe. For it 15. 


well to remember that out of a popu- 


lation of 35.7 crores in 1951, only 


52 lakhs had some knowledge of 
English. : 


: Gandhiji’s Plea 
. Hence on the attainment оѓ іп- 
-dependence Mahatma Gandhi 
~wrote that : | 
“The first and foremost thing 
.is to revive the. rich provincial 
languages with which India’ is 
blessed. It, is nothing short of 
mental sluggishness to plead. that 
_ in our courts, in our schools and 
even in the Secretariats, some 
time probably a few years must 
lapse before the change is made". 
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N the welter of controversy: 


“My plea is for banishing 

English as a cultural usurper as 

we successfully banished ^ the 

political. rule: of the ^ English 

usurper?” > ` 

And ‘he sums up : “Every day lost 
in making this. necessary change is 
so much cultural loss to the nation". 


Regional Languages 


It is my .criticism however that 
Part. 17. of the "Constitution while 
giving proper place to the need to 
develop Hindi as the link language 
or the officiallanguage gave no place 
to the development of the non-Hindi 
languages- as’, official languages 
of the States. — This: can be 
seen if one contrasts Article 343 of 
the Constitution which covers the 
question of Hindi and Article 345 
which deals with the official languages 
of the States. >, 

Azticle 343» of the Constitution 
lays down that the “official language 
of the Union shall be Hindi";in Arti- 
cle 345 we,have however only the 
permissive language that “the Legis- 
lature of a.State may (my emphasis 
—M.K.) by law adopt any one or 
more of the, languages in the State 
..to be used for official purposes 
of that. State.” - 

Thus we get a.manaatory directive 
so far as Hindi'is.concerned but only 
a permission so far as the other re- 
gional languages are concerned. 
Equally whereas Article 351 directs 
that special attention be paid to the 
development. of Hindi, there is no 
such directive for. the development 
ofthe other,...régional languages. 
This, in my орной, is directly con- 
tiary to what,Paridit Nehru himself, 


ih à speech. LOK Sabha on April. 


24, 1963, said © 7... 
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“The makers of our Constitution 
were wise in laying down that 
all the 13 or 14 languages were 
to be national languages. There 
` is no question of any one language 
being more a national language 
than the other. Bengali or Tamil 
or any other regional language 
is as much the Indian national 
language as Hindi". 


The result of this failure to re- 


_cognise the equality of all Indian 


languages, to treat them all as 
national languages, as Pandit Nehru 
has observed, was that there was an 
imbalance in. the development of 
Hindi and the non-Hindi languages. 

Students, intelligentsia, educa- 
tionalists in the Hindi-speaking 
regions, confident that Hindi would 
develop to be the language cf the 
State for all purposes, quickly turned 
to learning Hindi and developing its 
application to the daily needs of the 
State, the courts, application to the 
colleges and schocls. 


No guarantee 


In the non-Hindi areas however 
there was no guarantee in the 
Constitution or in law that the 
mother-tongue of the people will be 
the language of the Government or 
courts or the language for conduct 
of examinations of the Union Public 
Services Commission or the State 
Public Services Commission.  In- 
evitably the students were reluctant 
to turn to the regional media of 
instruction. 


In our State of Tamilnad there 
was an experiment of introducing 
the Tamil medium in colleges but 
when the demand of the students 
that persons who took their edu- 
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P in the Tamil medium would Е 


be guaranteed preference іп employ- 
ment by the State, was rejected, 
naturally the experiment of the 
Tamil medium in colleges "failed." 

Government refused to under- 
stand that this "failure" was due not 
fe student reluctance to study Tamil 
ut to Government’s refusal to 
guarantee jobs to persons educated 
in the Tamil medium. The irony 
is that instead of recognising this, 
Government turned the clock still 
further backwards by beginning to 
re-introduce English medium sections 
»ven in government schools. 


It is in this background that the 
idvance-of Hindi was looked vpon 
oy non-Hindi peoples as an attack 
on their employment opportunities 
in the centre since there was a 
natural apprehension that Hindi 
would become the dominant language 
in administration and for examina- 
tions in UPSC and English would 
be compleicly eliminated. This 
apprehension was increased by the 
intemperate speed -with which Union 
Ministries began to issue circulars 
n Hindi. Government spokesman 
эп the language question also gave 
he impression that Hindi would 
soon entirely replace English, thus 
dlacing the non-Hindi knowing 
ntelligentsia inside and outside the 
iervices, in the most disadvantageous 


»osition. Á 


3asic Error т 
The basic error arose from a 
ailure to understand that Hindi 
‘ould never be introduced as the 
ink language or the Union Janguage 
intil regional languages were effec- 
ivelv developed. Long ago in 1937 
?andit Nehru wrote as follows:— 
Ч. Our public work should Бе 
carried on and State education 
should be given in the language of 
each linguistic area. This lang- 
uage should be the dominant 
language in that area"..... 


3. The policy governing State edu- 


cation should be. that education: 


is given in the language of the 
student in each linguistic area— 
education from the primary to 
ihe university stage will be 
. given in the language of the 
province", . 
(Question of Language 25.7.37) 
These suggestions were approved 
y Gandhiji, as will be seen from a 
ference to: his book, “Thoughts 
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Nehru on English 


, “We have had a fixation about 
English and we still have to have 
it to a large extent. There is no 
doubt there is a certain vested 
interest created in the knowledge 
of English that automatically 
separates us from those- who do 
not know English. ` Tt is a very 
‘bad thing. Before independence, 
in this country of castes the most 
hardened caste was the caste of 
English-knowing, English-clothed. 
and English-living people. It 
put high barriers between us and 
the masses of India.. We have 
to remove these barriers". 

+ «С. ж 

“Let us not look.at it from the 
point pf view of Hindi yersus 
English or English versus Hindi. 
That is a wrong point of view. 
We have to use each in its proper 
sphere. In the sphere of na- 
tional language only. national 
languages have a place. We 
cannot speak of English in thot 
connection, we can speak of 
English in many other connec- 
tions. 


“Therefore we have to develop 
regional languages. І have no 
doubt that, we will do more and 
more of the work: of education, 
administration etc. in the regional 
languages. The growth of India 
in the sense of language can only. 
take place by the co-operation 

` of the languages and not by the 
conflict of languages. They are 
near enough and the ideas behind 
them are much the same. е 

“The real difficulty arises їп 
the next stage. What is to be 
the link connecting these regional 
languages? 

"So far the link has been 
Znglish. It has not only been 
the link but work even within 
regions has been done not in the 
regional languages but in 
English,” 


on the National Language" (page 194). 


Along with this must be taken 
Three-Language Formula, 





the 


accepted by all parties in Tamilnad. 


in 1957 and approved by the Central 
Government, namely: 





In the non-Hindi speaking ‘areas - 
the regional language shall become - 
the official language of the State, the - 
language ofthe court and the medium 
of instruction. The second language - 
shall be English and the next shall 
be Hindi. For instance in Tamilnad, 


Tamil, English & Hindi shall be - 
'the three languages 


whereas in 


the Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi, 


, English and any other modern Indian 
| On this basis the utilisa- - 


language. 
tion of three languages will contri- 


"|. bute to the unity of India, will help - 


replace English by the regional 
languages, and will make an Indian 
language the link language in the - 
country. - ~ | 
Panditji 1п°1963 commented, on` 
this: = он 
“We have suggested the 3-langu- 
age formula. 
people should know, apart from 
. English; some Indian language 
- other than. their own. As this: 
understanding grows the languages 
will come closer together: and the 
"gaps which exist between the 
Indian languages will: decrease. 
Inevitably these languages must 
grow in their own regions". 
(Lok Sabha 24.4.63) 


No Time Limit 

Jt is on the basis of the success- - 
ful introduction and elevation of the 
regional languages, along wfth the 
application of the three language 
formula, that Panditji envisaged the 


languages of the different peoples ef^ 
India coming closer and after this only | 


the voluniary acceptance of Hindi by ^ 


the non-Hindi peoples as the link 
language of our country. Of course, 
Panditji emphasised repeatedly that - 
there can be no time limit for this 
process, while emphasising that the - 
"normal link language has to be. 
an Indian language, and of all the - 
languages only Hindi is feasible". . 
For he also said : M: 
*That process (of changing from- 
English to Hindi) cannot - be æ- 
sudden change-over so that we can : 
fix a day and say that from that 
date English ceases and Hindi: 
comes in. It is a gradual process. 
In this gradual tnansformation, 
dates have very little significance 
except to. examine the position 
from time to time to see whether - 
we are going along the right 


line”. , 
(April 24, 1953y- 
MAINSTREAM 


A large number of ^ 


1 
/ 
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‚ This emphasis on the deyelop- 
~ment of the regional languages on 
.an equal level, apart from . Hindi 
‘occupying a special place as the 
‘voluntarily accepted link language 
..after sometime; cannot be given any 


. effective basis unless the examina- | 


tions of UPSC are held in all the 
14 languages of India. It is interest- 
ing to note that. the Committee of 
20 members of the Lok Sabha ‘and 
10 of the Rajya Sabha constituted 
under Article 344 (4) of the Consti- 
tution in its report, dated Febru- 
. ary 8, 1959, recommended that an 
expert committee be appointed to 
. examine the possibility of introduc- 
ing various regional languages as 
media for UPSC'examinations, with- 
out bringing in any quota system. 
It is my strong view that if the 
regional languages are introduced 
as media of examinations for UPSC 
then one aspect of equality between 
all languages and of the students 
of our country will be guaranteed. 
The result will be to encourage 
development-of the regional Jangua- 
ages in every State without any 
imbalance in speed of development 
of Hindi and other national languages 

‚ as is taking place today. ` 


Therefore the correct solution 
must be based on the proposals of 
Jawaharlal which one can find in 
all his speeches: r . 

fi&ly, the regional languages 
must be recognised as national langu- 
ages and every guarantee must be 

. giveu for tbeir development through 
amending firstly Article 345 by 
making them the official languages of 


Ansar Haryani 


each State and.secondly Article 351 
so as to provide for effective deve- 
lopment. of: these languages and 


‘thirdly by introducing constitutional 


provision providing for examinations 
‘of, UPSC to. be held in regional 
languages; . ~ ` 

. secondly, Hindi to be developed 
as the all-Union link language, for 
communication. between the union 


and States but.this is to be achieved- 
"only on the basis of the consent of the 


non-Hindi knowing peoples and 
through the effective implementa- 
tion of the three language formula; 

thirdly, English to remain as the 
associate official language along with 
Hindi, until the non-Hindi peoples 
agree to Hindi and English to remain 
for educational purposes as a com- 
pulsory language, so that it provides 
a window on the outside world in the 
international -- sphere. Clearly 
for retaining English as an 
interim additional cfficial language 


it is essential to have a constitutional . 


amerdment, incorporating Panditji’s 
assurance that “no major change” 
would be “made in.regard to the use 
of English without the consent and 
approval of.the non-Hindi-speaking 
peoples" (24-4-63). А 
Bilingualism . . 


“As against this approach, mere 
permanent bilingualism of Hindi and 
English that 1s today being canvassed 
by persons politically as widely 
differing as N.C. Chatterji, Bhaktavat- 
salam and the leader cf D.M:;K. 
Annadurai is по "solution what- 
soever to the problem. On the cont- 
tary it will divide our people into 
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Hindi and non-Hindi speaking 
peoples with the latter becoming 
English-speaking ,peoples ,! The 
logical outcome of this can only be 
disruption of Indian unity. 


The most unfortunate feature of 
the present situation is that the 
entire matter is being debated on the 
plane of “English versus Hindi" 
and ‘Hindi versus English”. 
Forgotten is the warning of Panditji 
in his speech of 24-4-63 : 


"Let us not look at it from the 
point of view of Hindi versus 
English or English versus Hindi. 
That is a wrong point of view" .... 


And he stresses instead that “уе 
have to develop regional 
languages........ a 


Is it not time to go back to this 
approach, to consider how best all 
the national languages can be deve- 
loped, along with Hindi and English ? 
And to consider this most difficult 
problem free from passion and pre- 
judice, there is no better aid than 
the writings of our country’s leaders, 
of Gandhijiand Jawaharlal. 


It is the tragedy of today that so 
soon after Panditji has left us, his 
proclaimed followers have forgotten 
his teachings—and inside the Con- 
gress all are, grouped essentially 
into Hindi fanatics and English 
fanatics. 


Hence the greater urgency to go 
back to the guidance given by the 
two leaders of our people, for no 
other path canlead us to a proper 
solution. 


Hindi Hindu Hindustan 


for freedom, we set the foreign 
clothes to bonfire and adopted 
Khadias our dress. We decid- 

.ed to boycott the English schools 
and there emerged Kashi Vidyapith, 
Jamia Milia Islmaia and Gujarat 
Vidyapith. | : 
We thought English to be the 
symbol of slavery and Urdu-Hindi 
became our main linguistic plank. 
-Gandhiji in his most inimitable way 
declared that after the freedom 


| N the days of our © struggle 
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Hindustani in ‘Devnagari and 
Persian scripts would be our national 
language.. Netaji- Subhas Chandra 
Bose opined that Hindustani in 
Roman script should replace English. 

In 1937, under the Government 
of. India Act -1935, the Congress 
Governments came in power in most 
of the Indian States. It was Sri D.P. 
Mishra, the present Chief Minister of 
Madhya, Pradesh; who started calling 
educational, institutions Vidya 
Mandirs... o: eat. . 
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The astute politician M.A. 
Jinnah took advantage of this slip 
and went about telling Indian 
Muslims that. Muslim boys 
would be forced to go to the temple, 
to worship the Goddess Saraswati, 
and learn nothing but Hindi and 
Sanskrit. 

The Muslims in India were misled 
and though | Urdu was a 
common language of Hindus as 
well as Muslims they decided to 
protect it with all their might. 
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Then came partition and freedom. 
The Constitutent Assembly met in 
a mood of anger having the scars 
of communal riots, mass killings in 
Lahore and Rawlpindi, and a huge 
influx of- Sikh and Hindu refugees. 
Under the influence of Sardar Patel it 
decided to defy Gandhiji and adopt- 
ed Hindi in Devnagari script as the 
official language. 


Adopted in Huff 


Hindi was adopted as official 
language more to spite Mr. Jinnah 
than for any sober considerations. 
However once the Constition has ad- 
opted it as an official language, it is 
our Official language. But inthe last 
seventeen years the Hindi enthusiasts 
instead of making it richer and 
richer, have done all that was possible 
to make it poorer and poorer. 

There has been a tendency to 
weed out all popular words of Arabic, 
Persian and English and replace 
them with jaw-breaking Sanskrit 
words The worst crimes have been 
committed by my home State, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

In U.P., there is no more an 
engineer, he is Abhiyanta. Тһе 
mighty Kisan who fought aganist 
imperialism and fedualism under 
the leadership of greatest exponent 
of Hindi cult Rajrishi Purushottam 
Dass Tandon, has been christened 
ds Krishak. "There are no Hospitals 
in Uttar Pradesh for they have been 
redesignated as Chikitsalaya. 


Sarojini Mahishi 


Everyone іп U:P. knew that he 
could go to the judge for justice for 
all that it was worth. But U.P. 
has refused to have the luxury of 
having a judge; he-has been irans- 
formed to Nyayadheesh. Instead 
of Hindi that was spoken, in the'holy 
prayer meetings of the father -of the 
nation, instead of .the Hindi spoken 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, which inspired 
millions of us to fight against 
imperialism, a new artificial language 
has been created. "`` ` 


Jan Sangh Game : 


The slogan of Jan Sangh is Hindi- 
Hindu-Hindustan, conveniently for- 
getting that this country is as 
much mine, Frank Anthony's and 
Minoo Masani's as of Guru Gol- 
walkar. To associate the language 
with a particular religion or com- 
munity is the highest folly. 

The Muslim Leaguers in Pakistan 
have failed to impose Urdu cn 
Bengali-speaking East Pakistan, 
and their counter parts in India, the 
He can not meet with better 
luck. Е 


Jawaharlal Nehru with all his 
modernism and -catholicity is no 
more. He is replaced by soft 
spoken, humility incarnate Lel 
Bahadur Shastri. Though com- 
paratively new to higher politics, til 
now he has proved a worthy heir and 
successor to a worthy leader. Не 
passing through one of the biggest 
crises of his public life. Madras 


"was in flames. 


Andhra, Kerala and” 
Bengal refuse to become normal. . 
It 1s a fantastic lie that the Peking: 


‘patriots were so strong as to create 


It has a historic and 
background. One- 


all this trouble. 
psychological 


‘should not forget that though Hindi 


in some form or the other is spoken 
by the largest section of Indian 
population it is comparatively a new- 
and very poor language. Infact it- 
failed to give us a national anthem 
and we had to go to great Bengali 
poet Tagore to get our national 
anthem. Almost . every other- 
language is richer in literature than. 
Hindi. 

But since we have adopted it as- 
official language, efforts should be- 
made to enrich it with the words. 
commonly understood in most parts. 
of the country. : 

A moritorium of twentyfive years. 
should be put to make Hindi a full. 
fledged official language. In the 
meantime English should continue: 
as link language. 


Where Macaulay Failed 


The British ruled over us for two: 
hundred years. It was Macaulay 
who decided to have English as. 
official language. But till the day 
Mountbatten left India English was.. 
just the language of the Secretariat 
and High Court, but the local 
"vernacular", continued to be the 
language of petty offices. Where. 
Macaulay failed Hindi fanatics can. 
not succeed. . 


Need for Sobriety 


URS is a land of а variety 

of communities, cultures and 

languages. Each language has 

its own history and literature. 
Amidst this diversity there has been 
a unity in the country. Whenever 
the solidarity and integrity of the 
couniry have been threatened people 
have always risen as one. 

But today when the country is 
facing the economic crisis, and the 
common man is finding it diffcult 
to make both ends meet, it is shock- 
ing to find that a series of unfortu- 
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nate incidents have taken place in 
Tamil Nad, and other parts of the 
country—incidents ranging from 
destruction of public. property tc 
self immolation. Destruction of 
public property may be resorted to 
by responsible elements but self 
immolation is no joke. Sincerity 
and honesty of purpose of one laying 
down life voluntarily cannot be 
questioned. s 

The series of sad incidents has 
diverted the attention of the country 
towards the non-Hindi areas. The 


South of India, not so very frequently- 
subjected to foreign attacks and 
aggressions as North, has been able 
to preserve and develop its langu- 
ages and literatures which now haye- 
a rich content and long history. 

Let us not underestimate the 
genuine difficulties of the people in 
the South. The Dravidian group- 
of languages have a grammatical 
Structure altogether different ‘from 
that of the North Indian languages. 
However sympathetic, the People- 
require some more time, to adopt 
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Hindi. Some parts of Northern 
India are also against hastening the 
introduction of Hindi. The langua- 
ges of these parts though they 
originally sprang from Sanskrit, 
took diverse routes long ago and at 
the end of the route are not able to 
trace each other. In this respect 
do the Hindi people think that they 
are in an advantageous position 
because their language has been 
accepted as the lingua-franca? That 
is not the correct approach to the 
problem. 


For Unity 


Hindi has been accepted as the 
language of the land not because it 
has got a rich vocabulary and an 
ancient history and literature or 
because it is spoken by the majority. 
India needsa link language other 
than Hindi—the language of the 
largest group—and this was agreed 
to by the people of South also in the 
interest of maintaining unity in the 
country. 

At the -time of framing the 
Constitution, it was thought that a 
period of fifteen years would suffice 
for introducing Hindi in the country 
. as the official language and hence 
after a period of fifteen years from 
the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion the special clause providing for 
both the languages, Hindi and English, 
was to be read as if the words, “ог 
in English" were omitted. But this 
was all subject to an adequate deve- 
lopment of Hindi vocabulary and 
literature. 


Social and economic values are 
changing so fast in the country that 


language has to play the role of a' 


very effective instrument of ex- 
pression of these values and their 
reactions. Economic values 
are appreciated and immediately 
responded to by the people but the 
cultural values take long to be 
appreciated. The instrument creat- 
ing and introducing new cultural 
values has to prove its capacity, 
survive the turmoil and come out 
with all the strength needed for the 
occasion. Official recognition of 
the cultural values will only add to 
the preceding emotional recognition 
of the cultural values. The inter- 
change of positions by the emotional 
and official recognitions of the 
cultural values may not in any way 
help :to expedite the emotional 
recognition of the cultural values. 
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Moreover can the development 
of Hindi literature and vocabulary 
also be expedited ? The literature 
can have full life in it only when 
it expresses the growth of the people 
and the country in a natural way. 
There is a lot of difference between 
the literature which has grown in the 
natural course and literature made to 
order. Even then very intensive 
efforts are to be made to enrich the 
Hindi literature and vocabulary. 
And that is again the great res- 
ponsibility of the  Hindi-knowing 
people, a few of whom have got 
the knack of writing. 


Who in our country are the people 
who are interested either in Hindi or 
in English except from the political 
point of view ? "When other count- 
tries are making efforts to go to 
space, we are going down with our 
narrow-minded outlook оп the 
language issue. Eighty percent of the 
people in the country are not at all 
interested in the language issue. 
They do not care to learn to write in 
their own mother tongue even. 
They are carrying on their life with- 
out the touch of literacy. And of 
the remaining twenty percent who 
are supposed to be literate, hardly 
five percent may feel the necessity 
of the knowledge of an additional 
language (in addition to the know- 
ledge of their own), not necessarily 
that of Hindi or- English. 


Lack of Effort 


With all their continuous efforts 
to teach English to the Indian people 
here, the British people took one and 
a half century to educate two percent 
people in English. Even now the 
percentage of people, knowing 
English is only two. If these 
two percent people can express 
their love and fight for English, 
does it not imply that efforts have 


not been made to educate people in ` 


Hindi throughout the country ? 
People who can offord to send their 
children abroad even for High School 
education are stil doing so. If 
some others are.not doing it, it is 
only because they cannot afford 
to do so. English medium schools 
are even now permitted to be opened. 
An English-knowing person is consi- 
dered superior. to: one not knowing 
it; many a scholar have suffered in 
this country only because they did 
not know English. The love for 
English language and literature may 


‘be there as it can be there for any 
otherlanguage or literature, but as 
long as:love for English culture 
continues, superiority complex 
will also continue. The only remedy 
for this is to develop the capacity of 
the Hindi language to respond to the 
needs of the country. And that 
again is a lengthy process. 

The orthodox and the conser- 


'vative outlook regarding the deve- 


lopment of Hindi vocabulary will 
not help the growth of Hindi. Nor 
will loud slogans ! No politician 


ever contributed to the develop- 
ment of language and for 
increasing its capacity unless he 


combined in himself the insight of 
a ‘seer’. A living language develops 
with the life of the people; by assimi- 
lating words and coining words in 
keeping with the new developing 
horizons of life. 

Moreover language is only one 
of the factors that lead to the unity 
of the cóuntry. There are others 
which may be more urgent and 
important ^ for this unity.. 
Have not people from all 
parts of the country contributed 
their strength to counteract the 
Chinese menace ? Knowledge of 
English by itself will not make any 
one less patriotic., Non-Hindi as 
well as Hindi areas have produced 
great patriots in this country irres- 
pective of caste, creed, sex or language. 

In a country where a democratic 
set up of administration is in force, 
the voice of the people, from what- 
ever section of the country it may 
be, shall have to be heard and respect- 
ed. It is the earnest desire of every 
citizen in India that democratic 
institutions should grow in greater 
number in the country, democratic 
values should be realised by the 
people in greater number and that” 
democracy should develop as аЗ 
way of life of the people in this land? 
of ours. р Ё 

So how does it mater even if 
the non-Hindi people take half a 
century to emotionally adopt Hindi 
as the national language ? 

There are people who advo- 
cate the bifurcation of India into Hin- 
di and non-Hindi areas. Would this 
lead to the integrity of the country 
or disintegrity ? Unity and integ- 
rity of the country being the goal 
how does it matter even if Hindi 
takes a longer period to get the 
emotional recognition of the people 
as the lingua franca ? pg 


$ 
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. D.K. Barua . 


EDUCATION Jike all Social” 


Phenomena. is conditioned by 
the social milieu in which it 
functioris.’.Nonetheless, it has 
also the responsibility of rising above 
the’ backward pulls of society in 
order to give a direction' to it, while 
meeting its requirements and con- 
forming to its general purpose. 
Education in  pre-Independent 
India, with its colonial regime and 
agrarian and sémi-feudal econoniy, 
had a very narrow social purpose, it 
toüched only a limited class and 
catered to their needs. Education in 
an overwhelmingly agrarian eco- 
поту. was hardly a necessity in life 
except for getting Government jobs. 
Whatever achievements individual 
Indians made in the educational 
and cultural field were not because 
of the educational’ policy of the 
colonial regime, but generally speak- 
ing, in spite of it. 
' Al this was changed when India 
became free and a "Democratic 
Republic was established. The 
Constitution of India conceded to 


every citizen of India not only a- 
right to vote but also the right to : 


education. The acceptance of a 


planned economy for the purpose of. 


accelerated industrial and economic 
development of the country has 
made education a necessity, as with- 
out education no advancement of 
‘India is possible. 


Necessary for Development 


All progressive nations of the 
world, when they launched om their 
programmes of technological’ deve- 
lopment, started with free and 
compulsory elementary education; 
‘because no country can hope to 
develop its industrial potentialities 
without a,large body of, technical 


personnel of different, categories: 


who require a minimum standard of 


education. Even for sfépping up 
agricultural production, we need at 
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Education for Progress 


р : | The’ author is Minister for Education in Assam. In this 
article based on an eddress before the All- India Conference 
of Educational Associations, he points out the ills besetting 
our education system and suggests positive remedies. 
Не asserts that eaucation should be 


least a literate КИЕТ which will 
be able to assimilate the rudiments 
of agricaltural science. | | 

It is in these contéxts that 
accelerated expansion of education 


at all levels becomes a must and the 


heavier tac investment in-education, 
the greater will be’ our achievements 
in different fields. 
and democratic India, Education to 
be useful and effective will have to 
march .along if not -ahead of the 


‘democratic and - progressive’ forces 


which were generated by the inspir- 
ing leadership of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It, is this 
yardstick by which we : have to 
assess the growth. of education in 
India. since Independence. In ‘1949, 
the total enrolment, of pupils was 
23.9 million and: the estimated 
enrolment im the year 1965 i is of the 
order of 55 millión. 


Distressing Fact - 


‘It. is no doubt an impressive 
performance; yet we-have to take 


note of the distressing fact that even 


in 1965, we will be short of reaching 


the goal of "universal education . 


which is enjoined upon -by our 
Constitution, as we hope to achieve 
only 61 per’ cent of the enrolment 
in the age group 6 to 14. years, 
instead cf 100 per cent. It is, 
therefore; imperative. that -in our 


.national interest there should be 


no slackening of efforts on our part 
to fulfil the target, of universal 
education as.early as possible. 

All of us are aware that even 
this commendable but partial 
achievement in educational ex- 
pansion has tremendous , practical 
implications and has brought in its 
wake, many problems relating’ to 
shortage of teachers, school .build- 
ings and ultimately of. finances: to 
the forefront. As we are approach- 
ing the goal, -problems.- of greater 
magnitude are likely. to arise, No 


In brief, in free- 


teacher-oriented. \ 


doubt earnest attempts have éen 
made to cope with thèse problems, 
but the: fact remains that in spite of 
our efforts results of our educational 
expansion have not been rewarding 
enough. 

More serious “than the problem 
of finding resources is the grave 
danger of quality’ of’ education 
being diluted. If results.of exami- 


anything, they point to an unhappy 
state of affairs— low standards 
and enormous wastage. There is 
a point of view that speedy expansion 
of education is bound to dilute its 
quality and -those who. share this 
point of view would like us to go 
slow. I am afraid this point „of 


View is not acceptable to moder 


India. Nor is its correctness support- 
ed by historical evidence ‘in other 
countries. 
Education . in“ all 
expanded enormously, but it has 
been nobody’s serious ‘suggestion 
that standard of education of these 
countries has deteriorated" because 
of expansion. Eminent educationists 
and experts have gone into.. this 
question of improving educational 
standards. I do not propose’ to 


dilate upon this, as I do not have 


the competence to do so. But 
as a layman it appears to me that 
the rock on which our efforts to 
maintain à high standard of educa- 
tion at different levels has foundered 


-is our inability to attract the Tight 


type of qualified persons to’, the 
teaching professin in adequate 
numbers. I am afraid that while 
initiating our programme of educa- 
tional expansion due care was not 


taken to ensure’ quality control of 
education. 


Teacher Orientation 


The basis. of any, quality; бш 
in education is а iin ie teacher. 


TK ID. 


MAIN STREAM 


ZI 


-nations at: different levels indicate - 


advanced . 
countries has in the last few decades 


ў 


In a society where money not only 
talks, but often shouts, itis futile to 
expect people with adequate acade- 
mic qualifications to join the teaching 
profession with any enthusiasm. 
So far as the senior teachers are con- 
cerned, in a situation of rising 
prices, their princiapl worry is the 
solution of the problem of keep- 
ing their body and soul together, 
rather than tke problem of improve- 
ment of educational standard. 

It is my firm and considered 
view that the only way to improve 
educational standard is to make 
education teacher-oriented. There 
may be shortage of buildings, 
equipments and libraries. All these 
shortages can be made up if there 
are competent and qualified teachers; 
because in the ultimate analysis 
education is what a teacher teaches. 
I would, therefore, earnestly plead 
for a substantial improvement in the 
pay scales of the teachers, which 
will attract the, brighter section of 
our, University products to this 
honourable profession. . 

I have no doubt in my mind that 
if we can solve the basic economic 
problem of the teachers, they will 
be able to solve the problem of 
educational standard. Education in 
the modern world is an investment 
and not merely an article of consump- 
tion. If our investments in educa- 
tion have not given us proportionate 
dividends, it is because our invest- 
ments have been both inadequate 
and lopsided. 


Training Period 


I am afraid that the period of 
traning of teachers both at the 
primary and secondary levels is 
much too short to give them the 
necessary training.- As far as I 
know, the course of training for 
secondary school teachers is of 
one year and for primary teachers 
it is of one to two years. Itis difficult 
to appreciate how adequate training 
not only in method but also in the 
contents of subjects they are expected 
to teach, can be given in such a short 
time. Even in England, where 
Training Colleges impart training 
for two years after the General 
Certificate of Education Examina- 
tion, the course of study has been 
extended to three years and it gives 
training for not only how to teach a 
subject, but what to teach also. 


We should have a minimum - 
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period of. two years’ training for 
secondary school teachers and three 
years for primary school teachers, 
without which a teacher will not be 
well-equipped to bear the responsi- 
bility entrusted to him. Iamaware 
that such a modification will have 
tremendous financial implications; 
but if we want to have comptetent 
and qualified teachers, we must be 
prepared not only to give them good 
scales of pay, but also to provide 
necessary training facilities. 


Cuiding Principle 


In a democratic country which 
has accepted socialism as its goal, 
equality of opportunity is the only 
guiding principle so far as the 
students are concerned. In other 
Words, every student should have an 
opportunity to develop his intel- 
lectual faculties in accordance with 
his merit and aptitude. Ina country 
like ours, which is committed to 
socialism,: the highest education 
should be available at the doorstep 


of the poorest boy, if he deserves it. . 


Itis known to all connected with 
the field of education, that poverty 
deprives a large number of students 
of the education they are entitled 
to by virtue of their merit. Along 
with rising cost of living, education 
has become expensive with the result 
that higher education, particularly 
technical and professional education 
like Engineering and Medicine, is 
going out of the reach of lower 
income groups. This bas already 
resulted in a wastage of talents, 
wbich a developing country like 
India can ill afford. 


The answer seems to be increas- 
ing the number and the value of 
merit-cum-means scholarships in 
order that poor meritorious students 
can study without unnecessary 
worries. As traditional hostels 
attached to institutions of higher 
education are expensive and are like 
—ly to be more expensive in the near 


. future, cheap hostels should be 


started where students from poor 
homes can do their household chores 
themselves and keep down their 
expenses of lodging and boarding. 
Such a scheme of “talent-salvage”’ 
will enable the right type of boys and 
girls from poor homes to go in for 
higher-education in larger numbers. 
This is bound to improve the standard 
of education in our schools and 


colleges and facilitate the emergence 
of a real meritocracy. 

Apart from scholarships, arrange- 
ments may be made for giving 
special assistance to poor and 
meritorious students in the form of 
book grants and financial aid for 
admission and examination fees. 
This is a responsibility which can be 
shared. with the Government by 
private charitable agencies. Supply 
of free text-books through book 
banks will also go a long way to help 
such students. 

Education is also intimately 
connected with social justice. Certain 
parts of the country, for historical 
and geographical reasons, have 
lagged behind other parts in edu- 
cation and they today constitute 
educationally and therefore socially 
and economically depressed areas. 
A special plan for uplifting these 
depressed areas is urgently called 
for. There is no doubt that there 
is provision in our Constitutuon for 
special treatment to these territories 
but the situation today, with the 
Chinese aggression at our frontiers, 
demands an accelerated programme 
of educational advancement for 
these people. 


Climate of Confidence 


There has been of late a great deal 
of demand from these areas for 
facilities for higher education and 
specially for establishment of insti- 
tutions of higher education in their 
parts of the country. This is a 


legitimate demand and its fulfilment 


will go to create a climate of confi- 
dence in those areas. From hill 
areas of Assam rumblings of dis- 
content have already been heard. 
Special programme for development 
of N.E.F.A. is already ih hand. 
The Government of Assam has taken 
up a programme of special develop. 
ment for the Mizo Hills and plan: 
for development of other hill area: 
are also under consideration, Herc 
again, we come up against the 
problem of resources, both financia 
and human. As one who is connec 
ted with the educational advance 
ment of large areas of this nature 
I sincerely feel that if we alloy 
financial considerations to stand i» 
the way of development of suci 
areas we do so at our own peril 

Another depressed sector c 
education is the education of womer 
It is closely linked with the creatio- 
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of an educational environment at 
home, which greatly helps the 
children in acquiring proficiency 
in their studies. A study 
made by the Department of 
Education of the Government of 
Kerela has revealed certain interest- 
ing facts about the influence of the 
educational status of parents on the 
percentage of passes. in. different 
classes in 26 secondary schools. It 
has been found that the pass 
percentage improves with the educa- 
tional qualifications of the parents. 


Student .indiscipline has posed 
before us a problem for some time 
past. Only in recent months we 
witessed open and large 
defiance of law and order by 
students in Orissa. Indiscipline 
among youths in general and 
students in particular is not so un- 


known in other countries of the- 


world. This is a sociological 
problem, which has its roots in the 
frustration created by difficult 
circumstances under’ which modern 
youth has to live. One cannot 
overemphasise е enormious 
difficulties of our students. 


The overwhelming majority of - 


students in India, however, have 
generally -behaved well. But there 
area number of professional agita- 
tors both amongst students and 
non-students who for congenital and 
environmental reasons have become 


rebels without a cause and it is they 


who jump among the students for 
removal of genuine grievances and 
give it an agitational twist. It is, 
therefore, necessary to isolate pro- 
fessional agitators from the rest of 
the student community. 


Before concluding I  must- 
assert the necessity of continuing 
English as a link language between 
the educated classes of different 
States as well as between different 
«ethnic groups in a State like Assam. 
Although I belong to a non-Hindi 
speaking State, l was educated in a 
Hindi speaking State and as such 
K have close acquaintance with as 
well as respect for Hindi both as a 
anguage and a literature. We have 
iccepted Hindi as a compulsory 
mbject of study, їп Assam and we 
ауе. 
chools. 


Nevertheless,- the ‘fact remains 


hat retention of English as a link: 


inguage is unavoidable. We are 


scale - 


also “Hindi. medium high _ 


all in favour of Hindi as the official 
language for the Union Government, 
bùt it will take a long time to do 
away with the need of English as a 
medium of communication amongst 
the intelligentsia’ of the country. 
Moreover, English at present is our 
main ‘window on the West’, it also 
enables us to maintain our contacts 
with the rest of the world, parti- 
cularly with our neighbouring 
countries in Asia and Africa. 


Along side English, the necessity 
of learning other’ foreign languages 
ha$ become imperative as our 

- contacts with the rest of the world 
are becoming closer and more 
intimate. We have in this country 
long traditions of study of Persian 
and Arabic, both of which are official 
languages of a large number of our 
neighbouring nations.. Study of 
spoken and modern variety of both 
these languages will be of immeasur- 
able help to us to build up Afro- 
Asian solidarity. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that every University 





in out country should have Ай 
institute of modern languages as 
they have in many European coun- 
tries. i 2 


There cannot be two opinions 
about the necessity of a national 
pattern of education, which will 
more than anything else help to 
create a bond of unity among our 
intelligentsia. That the strength of 
the nation depends upon the sense 
of unity and solidarity in our people 


‘has been understood by all. The 


necessity of emotional integration 
is also appreciated by all, especially 
in view of the threat of Chinese 
ageression. But emotional integ- 
ration, unless it is based on conscious 
intellectual integration of the edu- 
cated classes, is likely to be transitory 
in character. It is, therefore, our 
responsibility to instil into their 
minds a conscious, acceptance of 
Indian ntionalism so that they 
may think, feel and act as Indians 
first, Indians second and Indians 
last, Е 
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Fruitful Friendship 


February 1965 has been celebrated as the Tenth Anniversary of the fruitful economic 
cooperation between India and U.S.S.R. which is symbolic of the way the 
socialist countries help the newly: independent countries free their economies from 
the clutches of colonialism. We publish in this issue 
the Soviet Ambassador gives an exposition of the Soviet policy with a brief survey of 
the help rendered to India; Dr. Gyan Chand former Economic Adviser to Government of 
India shows the significance of Soviet aid in the march towards socialism. Major General 
S. S. Sokhey recalls the happy memories of the beginnings of various projects. 


three 
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special articles; 


Ten Years of Cooperation 


Ivan A. Benediktov 


Ambassador of the USSR in India 


EBRUARY .1965 marked ten 

years of the successful econo- 

mic and technical cooperation 

between the Soviet Union and 
India. This event was widely 
observed, both in India and in the 
Soviet Union. 

A Soviet Government Delegation 
beaded by Mr. V.E. Dymshits, 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers came to India 
on the invitation of the Indian 
Government to take part in the 
celebrations marking the 10th 
anniversary of the Sovict-Indian co- 
operation. 


Disinterested Assistance 


Disimterested assistance of the 
Soviet Union to India, in the develop- 
ment of her national economy has 
been highly appraised by the leaders 
of Indian state. In a message on 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of Soviet-Indian economic coopera- 
tion, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President 
of the Republic of India, said that 
Soviet help during the last decade 
“has played a vital and crucial role 
in the industrialization of India". 

Appraising the 
the Soviet assistance for the develop- 
ment of Indian economy Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, Prime Minister of 
India, in an interview given to the 


Moscow Radio Correspondent, said,. 


“Cooperation and assistance which 
we receive from the USSR, has 
played a very valuable and significant 
role in the development of Indian 
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significance of. 


economy. :We are very grateful for 
this cooperation and we hope that 
this cooperation will continue to 
expand in the years to come for the 


mutual benefit of our two great 


countries." 

Consistently pursuing the policy 
of peace, of peaceful co-existence and 
adhering to the principles of equality 
and non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of other countries, the Soviet 
Union is rendering to the young 
Gevzloping countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America over a 
wide-range economic and technical 
assistance, free from any political 
conditions. 

The problems concerning the 
economic development of the former 
colonial and dependent countries 
ere among the most important 
problems of today. At the present 
stage of the national liberation move- 
ment in the countries which have 
gained political independence, the 
priority, of course, belongs to the 
struggle for attaining complete eco- 
nomic self-dependence. 


After Political Independence 


The gaining of political indepen- 
dence is undovbtedly an important 
step on the road to complete libera- 
tion of these countries. But political 
sovereignty by itself will not remove 


.completely the economic dependence 


of these .countries. Therefore, in 
many newly independent .countries 
the people's movement for complete 
economic self-dependence, develop- 


.in need of active and 


“economic pressure from 
"countries, 


ment of all-sided national economy, 
and social and cultural progress has 
gained great strength and scope. 

In the struggle for economic 
independence, the countries which 
have gained freedom have to lean 
first of all upon their own power 
and resources. But because they 
do not have their own industrial base, 
sufficient capital, foreign currency, 
construction experience and technical 
personnel at their disposal, they are 
effective 
assistance from the industrially 
advanced countries. 

Cooperation between the Soviet . 
Union and the developing countries 
is a vivid example of international 
economic relations of a new type, 
based on complete equality of the 
parties irrespective of the level of 
their economic development. 

The Soviet Union does net try 
to obtain any special rights or 
privileges for itself. The entire 
production and profits of enterprises 
which are built with the help of the 
Soviet Union are and. remain the 
inalienable property of these count- 
tries. 


Aid Against Pressures 


Of no less importance to the 
developirg countries is the fact that 
cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries helps 
them to effectively -withstand the 
other 


Technical assistance rendered 
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by the Soviet Union to the develop- 
ing countries is of a many-sided 
character. It includes aid in carrying 
out prospecting and designing work? 
essential for the building of industrial 
enterprises and other projects, 
supplying complete equipment for 
such enterprises and projects, render- 
ing assistance in their construction, 
erection, and commissioning, in the 
organisation of production and 
mastering of production capacity, 
in training of engineering and 
technical personnel. 


Following Lenin 


During the years of Soviet power, 
our state, following Lenin’s behests, 
successfully transformed itself into 
one of the biggest industrial powers 
of the world. It is occupying now 
the second place in production in the 
world. Suffice it to say, that in 1964 
the Soviet Union produced 85 
million tons of steel, 554 million tons 
of coal, 224 million tons of oil, 110 
billion cubic metres of natural gas, 
459 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. 


science and engineering, the Soviet 
Union today occupies the leading 
position in-the world. It was’ the 
Soviet Union that launched the first 
artificial satellite of the Earth, built 
the world’s first atomic powcr station, 
launched the world’s first atomic 
power-ship—the ice-breaker “Lenin”. 
The constantly growing economic 
scientific and technical power of the 
Soviet Union makes it possible for 
it to render considerable economic 
and technical aid to the young 
developing states of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Special attention is 
paid by the Soviet Union to render- 
ing help in the creation of industries 
producing the means of production. 
At present, in the different 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, more than 500 industrial 
enterprises and other projects of 
paramount importance for the 
creation of basis of economic in- 
dependence of these countries are 
being built or ате to be built with 
the assistance:óf the Soviet Union. 
One-hundred and fifty. of these 
industrial and other projects have 
already been put into operation. 


The economic cooperation bet- 


ween the -Soviet Union and India 
in the field of ‘building industrial . 
enterprises has become an important 
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In some important branches of . 


factor in the development of :he 
economy of India, іп the strengthsn- 
ing of her public sector. 


The Soviet Union and other 
Socialist countries, by rendering 
assistance to India in the creation of 
the main branches of industry in the 
state sector, promote the industriali- 
sation of the country and consolida- 
tion of her economic independence. 


- The help rendercd to India by 
the Soviet Union is very important 
not only because.it is given for the 
building of big state enterprises in 
key branches of Indian industry, but 
also because the aid from the Soviet 


"Union occüpies.by its volume a 


significant place 1n the development 
of Indian economy. Thus, during the 
the third Five-Year Plan the Soviet 
credits amount to :15.8 pèr cent of 
the total foreign economic assistance 
India has received, and their propor- 
tion in the foreign assistance for the 
development of the public sector is 
approximately 30 per ceft. 

Supply of complete equipment in 
accordance with requirements of the 
projects is also a‘ characteristic 
feature of the Soviet economic 
assistance. ‘It affords a big technical 
benefit to India in as much. as it 
‚enables her to supply the projects in 


'time with equipments of the same 


type made on the basis of a single 
system of standards. 


For an Industrial Base 


"The Soviet Union has been 
rendering economic and technical 
assistance to India in the building, 
erection, adjusting and commission- 
ing of over 40 big industrial and other 
projects in such important branches 
of economy as metallurgy and heavy 
engineering industty, coal and oil 
industry, power industry, etc., 
branches that are of decisive impor- 
tance for the creation of India’s own 
industrial and power base. 

Out of these projects, 7 projects 
have already been commissioned, 
and they are producing goods to 
meet the requiréments of ‘India’s 
developing economy. Among these 
7 projects are such well-known enter- 


prises as the Bhilai Steel Works, the - 


Barauni oil refinery, the Ankleshwar 
oilfield, the first five units of the 
-Neyveli Thermal Power Station, tae 
Bombay Technological Institute and 
-the.. Central Аир. Farm at 
Suratgarh. 
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At present 23 projects are at 
the construction and expansion 
stage. Among them are such big 
projects as the second stage of the 
Bhilai Steel Works, which will enable 
it to increase its annual capacity to 
2.5 million tons of steel; the Heavy 
Machine-Building Plant at Ranchi; 
the Heavy Electrical Equipment Plant 
at Ranipur (Hardwar), which will 
turn out large stcam and hydraulic 
turbines and generators with a total 
annual capacity of 515 thousand kw; 
the oil refinery in Gujerat with an 
annual capacity of up to three 
million tons of crude oil; the thermal 
power stations in Korba, Obra and 
the second stage of Neyveli with 
an aggregate capacity of 400 thousand 
kw; the Bhakra Right-Bank Hydro- 
Power Station with a capacity of 600 
thousand kw; prospecting of oil 
and natural gas; the Precision 
Instrument Plant at Kotah; the 
Antibiotics Factory at Rishikesh; 
Synthetic Drugs Plant at Hyderabad; 
the Surgical Instruments Factory 
in Madras; the Ophthalmic Glass 
Works in Durgapur; the Coal- 
Mining enterprises in Korba, and 
Kathara, and others. 


Progress oi Work 


In many projects, now — being 
built with ‘the assistance of the 
Soviet Union, work has, advanced 
far-ahead. For instance, 1р solemn 
ceremonies in November 1963, the 
late Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru commi- 
ssioned the Heavy Machine-Build- 
ing Plant at Ranchi and thé Coal 
Mining Machinery Plant at Durga- 
pur. The construction of. some 
shops of these plants was completed 
and they started.to manufacture the 
first products. 

For financing the supply of 
machinery and equipment for the 
projects, as well as for deputing 


. Soviet experts. to India to render 


technical assistance and for training 
Indian personnel in the USSR, the 
Soviet Union granted to India a 
number of long-term credits amount- 
ing to- about 480 crore rupees -at a 


“nominal interest of 2.5 per cent per 


annum. (This includes credits recently 
granted for the Bokaro Steel Plant 
—Ed.) Payment for these credits will 
be made through the supply of 
traditional commodities of Indian 
export to the Soviet Union. E 

: The remaining projects are at 


the: „designing end survey ‘stage. . 


MAINSTREAM 


Realising the great significance 
of steel production for the deve- 
lopment of India's national economy, 
the Soviet Government . gave 
careful consideration to the request 
of the Government of India and 
took the decision to render assistance 
in building the proposed steel plant 
at Bokaro. 


Bokaro Agreement 


According to the Government ag- 
reement between the USSR and India, 
signed in January 1965, a modern 
steel works at Bokaro will have a 
capacity of 1.5 to 2 million tons 
with provision for expansion to 4 
million tons annually. 

The Soviet Union has extended to 
India a credit of up to 190 million 
roubles (Rs. 100.5 crores) for the 
purpose of constructing the plant. 
It should be noted that up to 30 
-per cent of equipment necessary for 
the first stage of the Bakaro plant 
will be produced in India at the 
Heavy-Machine Buildmg Plant at 
Ranchi, which is under construc- 
tion with assistance from the Soviet 
Union. This very fact provcs once 
again the effectiveness of the Soviet 
economic assistance to India in the 
development of her own industry 
producing means of production. It 


is interesting to note that whereas. 


one of the biggest Western, countries 
remained undecided about giving 
assistance even after three years of 
study of the Bokaro project, the 
Soviet Union considered the request 
of India, and gave its agreement in 
principle on this question within three 
weeks only. 


Industrial enterprises that have ' 


been or are being built with Soviet 
assistance are making an important 
contribution to the development of 
large-scale modern industry in the 
public sector of India. For example, 
the expansion of the Bhilai Steel 
Plant to a capacity of 2.5 million 
tons of steel will make up about 1/2 
of the present total steel production 
in India; processing of 6 million tons 
of oil at Barauni.and Koyali will 
constitute more than three-fourths of 
the present volume of oil processing 
at the plants of private and public 
- sectors; the extraction of 2.0 to 3.5 
million tons of oil with Soviet 
assistance, by the end of India's Third 
Five-Year Plan will mean more than 
a two-fold increase in the. present 
oil extraction; the completion of 
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power stations with a 


building of 
- 2,530 


total output capacity of 


thousand kw will lead to an increase 


in the rated capacities of power 
stations by about 35 per cent. 
With the help of the Soviet 
Union a number of enterprises, 
manufacturing equipment for the 
thermal and hydro-power stations, 
up-to-date heavy industrial equip- 
ment for the metallurgical, oil and 
mining industries are being built for 
the first time in India. For instance 
the first enterprise of the Indian 
‘heavy machine-building industry, 
the plant at Ranchi, will be able to 
produce annually as much metal- 
lurgical equipment as will be sufficient 
for equipping a giant enterprise of 
the size of the present Bhilai Steel 
Plant. For the first time in India 
the Heavy Electrical Equipment 
Plant in Ranipur (Hardwar) will 
produce turbogenerators with a 
capacity of up to 200,000 kw and 
hydro-generators of up to 100,000 


kw. р 

All this will enable. India to 
develop heavy and power industries 
by using her own resources with- 
out having to spend deficit foreign 
currency. 


Technical Personnel 


The Soviet Union gives India 
considerable assistance also in the 
training of national technical per- 
sonnel. 

More than 1,000 Soviet experts in 
India are at present engaged in 
rendering technicalassistance. They 
are passing on their experience and 
knowledge to the Indian specialists 
working with them. Over 2,000 
Indian experts, who received their 
training in the Soviet Union, are now 
working at various entér-prises in 
their country, while about 300 more 
Indian specialists are at present 
receiving training in the USSR. 

Built with Soviet assistance, the 
Bombay Technological Institute, 
where at present a group of highly 
experienced Soviet professors and 
assistant professors are training 
Indian students, turns out qualified 
engineers, Twenty-seven more 
Soviet teachers and professors are 
working at present in other higher 
educational institutions in India. 

In the next six years the Soviet 
Union will render India, throvgh 
UNESCO, financial and technical 
aid in setting up 10 university centres 


which will be engaged in research 
and will train scientists and teachers. 

Soviet-Indian trade is developing 
most successfully too. Soviet 
foreign trade has been based on the 
principles of equality, respect of 
sovereignty of big and small 
countries, non-interference in their 
internal affairs, mutual advantage of 
the sides and honest fulfilment of 
commitments. А 

The Soviet Union has always 
waged a determined struggle against 


* discrimination in international trade 


carried out by some states, and 
exposed the aggressive essence of this 
policy. The Soviet state proceeds 
from the fact that the struggle against 
discrimination in foreign trade is 
inseparably linked with the struggle 
for consolidation of peace and inter- 
national cooperation. 

The Soviet Union consistently 
advocates the principle of effective 
assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of these countries and the 
liquidation of their age-old back- 
wardness that resulted from the long 
foreign domination. The Soviet 
Union sincerely wishes to promote, 
through foreign trade, the industrial 
development and industrialisation 
of the developing countries. 

. The attitude of the Soviet Union 
towards the question of trade with 
India is one of the examples of the 
practical implementation of these 
noble and honest principles of the 
foreign trade policy of USSR. ` 

The foundations of Soviet-Indian 
trade were laid 12 years ago, in 1953, 
when the first trade agreement for a 
modest sum of Rs. 9.4 million was 
signed between the USSR and India. 


Rapid Expansion 


But already in 1963 the turnover 
between our countries amounted то 
Rs. 100 crores, i.e., it had increased 
more than 100 times during 10 years. 

In October 1964, negotiations 
between the trade delegations of the 
Soviet Union and India were held in 
Delhi. During negotiations, pre- 
liminary results of fulfilment of the 
trade agreement in 1964 were sum- 
med up, and the items and volume of 
mutual deliveries of commodities 
for 1965 were specified and coordi- 
nated. 

The year 1964 was also significant, 
for it witnessed a further consider- 
able rise, of turnover between our 
countries which, according to pre- 
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liminary data reached 170 crores of 
rupees, including deliveries on 
account of governmental. credits, 
ie. it increased by ` “another . 70 
per cent. | 

It has been planned to bring the 
turnover between our countries “in 
1965 to: approximately 250, crores 
of rupees. 


The balanced : nature of. thig trade Р 


is one of its important features. 
In her trade -with the USSR, India 
does not encounter the problem of 
deficit of trade and payments balance. 

The share of machines and equip- 
inent, necessary for the development 
of India’ S economy, increases year 
by year im the Soviet exports “to 
India. . The export from the Soviet 
Union to India of an ever-increasing 
range of machines and équipment 
strengthens the material.basis for 
carrying out the “industrialization 
of the country and: promotes, the 
consolidation of the public sector 
in India's economy. | 

In 1965, along with the expansion 


of deliveries from the Soviet Union -- 


of machines: and equipment; .а 
further increase is envisaged in 
the delivery of rolled ferrous and 
non-ferrous. metals,- newsprint and | 
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industrial materials and 
raw- materials which India needs for 
the implementation of her economic 
development plans. 

In accordance with “the res 


ed volume of mutual deliveries’ of 
commodities; the Soviet Union will 


considerably increase purchases of. 


Indian tobacco, tea and -jute. 


Finished Goods ' n 
Along with.purchases of tradi- 


tional export goods of India such as 


tea, ‘pepper, cashew-nuts, ` hides, 
mica, shellac and tobacco, the USSR 
duly understanding the ‘interests of 
India's developing economy, is 
increasing year by year purchases of 
finished goods of India's- industries 


‘such as jute fabrics and bags, cotton 
and-woollen cloth, shoes, handicrafts, | 


fancy goods, etc. 


In 1965, the list of finished com- 
modities purchased by the Soviet 
Union in India. will be expanded 
still further. The Soviet 
plans to buy from India transformers, 
air-conditioners, boilers, accumu- 
latots and a whole range of other 
industrial and consumer. goods. 
Thus; the share of finished commo- 
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"Union: : 


dities, purchased by the Soviet 
Union from India, will increase in 
1965 to 40 per cent of, {һе total 
volume of Soviet purchases - "from 


India. 


It is also a characteristic feature 
of Soviet-Indian trade relations that 
apart from- the different kinds of 
machines and equipment, the Soviet 
Union is within the frame-work `of . 
the trade agreement, supplying India 
with complete sets of equipment for 
the. construction of power stations. _ 
For example the Patratu power 


station (Bihar), complete equipment _ . 


for which is supplied from the 
Soviet Union according to the trade 
agreement, will be one of the biggest 
thermal power stations under const- 
ruction in India. It will have a 
total capacity: of 400,000 kw. "E 


The Indo-Soviet trade is a good 


‘example of "mutually advantageous 


cooperation based on the- principle 
of the most favoured nation. . Е 
Soviet-Indian cooperation is ever 
expanding and spreading over. new : 
fields and spheres,- This speeds, up 


‘the economic development of India 
"and promotes the. consolidation `of 


her economic independence. 
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SIGNIFICANT COLLABORATION 


ECONOMIC co-operation 
between the Soviet Union 
and India has been of profound 
importance for the develop- 


ment of Indian economy in the last . 


10 years and holds out promise of 
acquiring even greater significance in 
the next 10 years. The achievements 
of the, Soviet Union have had a 
wide appeal in this country owing 
to their socialist orientation. 


Building up a socialist economy 


in a backward country against, 


tremendous odds was a great under- 
taking in the accomplishment of 
which the Soviet Union has taken 
enormous risks, gone through great 
suffering, committed serious mistakes 
and. acquired most valuable ex- 
perience. This fact itself is of deep 
interest and ‘help to us and 
in fact to all countries with 
retarded economies. The collective 
experience of the Soviet people 
has 
the heritage of mankind and, in 
spite of their failings and in many 
respects disappointing results, their 
work and achievements of nearly 
five decades have had a far-reaching 
impact upon the minds of men. 
To the people of India, who know 
' that without socialism they can 
have no future, 
-is a source. of inspiration and 
assistance. 


Many Roads 


The view widely accepted now. 


in the Soviet Union, and the other 
Socialist countries is that there are 
many: roads" to socialism, each 
country has to find and traverse its 
own road to it and fulfil its social 
destiny in its-own way. It follows 


that; though Soviet experience iis: 
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become a valuable’ part of. 


the Soviet Union- 


x 


valuable for building up socialist 
society everywhere, the attempt 
should not be to apply that ex- 
perience as it is. Nevertheless, co- 
operation between the Soviet Union 
and India in building the latter's 


economy bas a special meaning. 


because the Soviet Union is in full 
sympathy with the socia! aspirations 
and objectives of India. Though 
there can be no intervention in the 
formulation and implementation of 
economic and social policies, the 
fact that the Soviet Union is deeply 
and 7 genuinely interested in the 
realization of a socialist society in 
India and that the people here can 
count on.their goodwill and under- 
standing in India's endeavour to go 
ahead towards the socialist goal 1s 
itself a great asset. 


A Comparison 


Ti is not necessary to make any 
comparison between Soviet aid and 
the aid given by the U.S.A., her 
allies and the international agencies 
largely influenced by her. Soviet aid 
in loans up to the end of 1964-65, 
not including: the credit under the 
Bokaro agreement, amounts to 
Rs. 383.9 crores, and that of the 
other socialist countries to Rs. 74.95 
crores, ‘while aid from the U.S.A., 
her allies and infernational agencies 


_ totals to Rs. 2532.28 crores. All coun- 


tries, including the U.S.S.R., have 
also granted assistance to India in 
the form of gifts, but most of the 


assistance received has been in the. 


form of loans. This means that 
assistance by the Soviet Union has 
been one-seventh of the assistance of 
the non-socialist countries and that 
from -all the socialist countries in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. less than one- 
sixth. This is not'surprising, taking 


into account the affluence of the- 
non-socialist countries. 


' Moreover, of the total U. 8. 
assistance, nearly 40 per cent is 
accounted for by imports of-surplus. 
agricultural commodities which the 
U.S.A. can neither sell- пог utilize 
otherwise without embarrassment. 
This aid has a number of aspects 
which from our, standpoint are 
disadvantageous. But apart from 
this fact the economic philosophy 
of the U.S.A., which determines 
the amount, form and allocation of 
her assistance for various purposes, 
is opposed to socialism and is 
carried into the whole strategy of 
her policy of international aid. The 
massive assistance given by the 


‘U.S.A. is used by her to direct the 


course of the sconomies of the 
recipient countries towards non- 


. Socialist or anti-socialist objectives. 


Strings 


In India we have to accept 
assistance from all countries without 
incurring any political commitment 
—, ie.. without strings: we should 
not modify our policy of non- 
alignment on that account. But we 
cannot be neutral hetween 
socialism and its negation. U.S.A. 
aid and aid from the international 
agencies is being granted with a view 
to strengthening private enterprise 
in our economy, and in various ways 
anti-socialist forces are being directly 
and deliberately promoted and 
developed. We should not deny 
ourselves U.S. aid, but should 'ad- 
minister it ourselves arid allocate 
it in accordance with our own social 
obiectives and priorities. This is 
not happening at present in the 
allocation of the aid from the U.S. 
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wnd international agencies. We are 

ermitting ourselves to be assigned 
E subsidiary role and our socialist 
»bjective is being thereby frustrated. 


The limitation is inherent in the 
"Xisting international situation 
mnd calls for extreme vigilance and 
m vivid awareness of risks on our 
art. There is a manifest contra- 
Miction between this and the nature 
(f Soviet aid to India. Not only 
ап the pioneering experience of the 
moviet Union in building up a 
ocialist society be understood and 
Wrawn upon for shaping our own 
ourse towards socialism, but the 
Goviet is fully in accord with our 
ocial. goal, and for her, advance 
wowards socialism—-socialism of our 
mwn choice and realized through 
means compatible with it—implies 
-«alzation of tbe objects of her 
«ternational policy without inter- 
ention in the formation and 
wnuplementation of our social policy. 
T'he Soviet Union is actively involved 
»nly in specific projects for which 
he has granted assistance, is play- 
ig generally speaking a technical 
»ole and providing under favourable 
onditions equipment needed for 
Mie projects. The Soviet experts are 
nown. to be confining themselves to 
Mie performance of their tecnnical 
“asks. But the forms and purposes 
or which the assistance 1s being 
Tovided by the Soviet Union being 
enly for unaertakings in the public 
sector and pre-eminently suited for 
be building of a socialist society, 
he Soviet Union can, merely by 
marrying out the agreed tasks, help 
ctively in the building up of a 
»ocialist society bere. That is what 
bey are doing. : 


Vital Content 


The fact that only less than one- 
eventh of our external assistance is 
eccived from the U.S.S.R. is largely 

ffset by the all-important content 
f this assistance. The fact that 
һе Soviet Union has given and is 
iving techni^al and economic assis- 
ance for buil ling our key industries 
з of profound significance and 
reatly helps us to attain economic 
adependence as an essential counter- 
art of our political independence. 
‘his assistance has been motivated 
ay the Soviet economic theory that 
or laying the foundations of an 
conomy on a sound basis it is 
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essential to give the highest priority 
to the development of basic indus- 
tries and ‘for the newly-liberated 
backward ex-colonial countries it 
is of the utmost importance to 
acquire the ability and competence 
to- develop these industries as a 
pre-requisite ‘for independent, sound 
and self-propelling economies. 


Soviet Experience 


Soviet experience, acquired at 
very heavy cost, has provided con- 
vincing confirmation of this theory 
and the present stcength and position 
of the Soviet economy is largely due 
to it. In India, our case of giving 
high priority to thes industries also 
rests upon our having high-class iron 
ore, ample coal resources, a very 
large potential of- hydro-electric 
power, other valuable minerals like 
mica and manganese, raw materials 
of chemical industries and, of cours, 
human- resources potentially equal 
io the need to attain a high level of 


technical skill and performance. The 


Soviet Union has, by making it 
possible for us to develop steel works 
at Bhilai and Bokaro, the Heavy 
Machine Plant at Ranchi, the Coal 
Mining Machinery Plant at Durga- 
pur, the Precision Instrument Plant, 
the Korba Coal field Enterprise, the 
Heavy Electrical Plant at Hardwar, 


.and the production of pumps and 


compressors, enabled us to take long 
strides towards developing a self- 
reliant modern economy which can 
go ahead on its own power and 
develop its capacity for production 
at the highest level. 


The establishment of these indus- 
tries is fully justified on economic 
grounds, i.e., we have the material 
resources to develop them and the 
latent capacity to produce the out- 
puts of these industries at favourable 
costs. Development of these indus- 
tries does not involve misapplication 
of our available resources or distor- 
tion of our economic growtn. It 
also does not involve relative neglect 
of agriculture, shortage of consumer- 
goods or pursuit of doctrinaire 
objectives. These industries have 
not yet been fully developed and the 
country can proceed with their full 
development in the confidence that 
it-will not cause any harmful re- 
percussions in ‘our economy or 
prejudice our economic growth. The 
fact that all these industries are in 
the püblic sector will enable the siate 


to occupy very strategic positions and 
steer and regnlate the economy to- 
wards the socialist goal. 


It is also known that if the 
Soviet Union had not given us 
assistance for developing these 
industries, we would not have been 
able to get it from other countries 
in the same measure and with the 
same intent. The other countries 
Were not only not eager to put us on 
the road to the development of these 
industries but world have placed 
obstacles in the way and used their 
technical and economic strength and 
pre-eminence to repress our. eforts 
to develop them with our own 
initiative and resources. Theamount 
of assistance we have received from 
the Soviet Union, even in financial 
terms, if we exclude the dubious aid 
given by the U.S.A. by way of surplus 
agricultural commodities, is very 
considerable; but if we take into 
account its impact on the strength 
and the potential of our economy, 


we will realise that the assistance ` 


has been and is of incalculable value 
and its rcal significance lies in raising 
the technical level of our economy 
and creating conditions for attaining 
economic independence ‘апа contt- 


nuous growth from the economic 


and social standpoints. 


Oil Industzy 


This applies with speciale force 
to the development of the oil industry 
which we owe almost entirely to 
Soviet assistance. It is well known 
that the world oil industry outside 
the Socialist countries is heavily 
cartelized and has exercised a baneful 
influence on world politics and 
the economies of the Arab, Latin 
American and South Asian countries 
The big oil companies in India are 
known to have done everything to 
prevent the discovery and develop- 
ment of our oil resources, exercised 
monopclistic power over production 
and distribution and made it difficult 
for our peopl: to acquire and develop 
technical competence in the explora- 
tion, . production, distribution and 
refining of oil. 


All this was changed by the visit 
of an Indian delegation under Sri 
K.D. Malaviya to the Soviet Union 


in 1955, when the first- agreement, 


between the two countries, for the 
development of our oil industry was 
signed. Now we have Ankleshwar, 
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Cambay, Assam, and West Bengal 
oilfields, three refineries in the public 
sector, Indian Oil (the organization 
for the distribution and sale of oil), 
exploration of off-shcre oil resources 
and hundreds of highly qualified 
Indian experts who can fill thie 
highest positions in the industry with 
ability and distinction. 


The outlook in respect of oil is 
even brighter than in the production 
of steel and we can look forward 
to becoming self-sufficient in 10 
years and acquiring a position in 
which we will have countervailing 
powers against the pressures of the. 
oil monopolies and probably reduce 
their capacity to inflict harm in other 
ex-colonial ccuntries. The importance 
of Soviet assistance in developing 
our capability in this strategic sphere 
cannot be exaggerated. 


The Soviet Union has also 
rendered valuable assistance in 
developing our thermal and hydro- 
electric power, pharmaceutical 
industry and mechanization of coal- 
mines. These are gains of great 
importance and are of strategic 
value. The assistance wə have 
received from the Soviet Union for 
developing the Suratgarh and Jetsar 
mechanized agricultural farms has 
a meaning of its own. The achieve- 
ments of the Suratgarh Farm have 
already been evaluated and on the 
basis ОЁ this evaluation a second 
farm at Jetsar has been sanc- 
tioned. 


Owing to historical factors and 
the density and growth of population 
we cannot develop large scale 
mechanized agricultural farms as the 
dominant operative units in agricul- 
ture. Dwarf holdings will have to 
go and be replaced by more rational 
moderate-sized co-operative farms. 
But the giant farms like Suratgarh 
and Jetsar will have a place of their 
own in our agricultural development. 
A hundred such farms established in 
different parts of the country—in 
Terai lands, reclaimed areas, newly 
irrigated tracts in Rajasthan and 
other regions and Dandakaranya 
and Andamans—can, with an 
investment of Rs. 250 crores (less 
than the cost of food imports in 
1962-63 and 1963-64), be of great 
use in agricultural development and 
enable the State to build up stocks, 
create a source of improved varieties 
of. seeds and carry out large-scale 
agricultural experiments. 
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Our trade with the Soviet Union 
has increased rapidly from Rs 81 
lakh in 1953 to nearly Rs. 107 crores 
in 1963, and there has been .corres- 
ponding growth of trade with the 
other socialist countries. It is ex- 


“pected, that-in 1965 total value of 


trade with the Soviet Union will rise 
to Rs 200 crores. Even now the 
trade with the USSR is less than 
10 percent of our world trade. The 
importance of this trade, however, 
lies in its being (2) planned to suit the 
requirements of our planned deve- 
lopment, 54 percent of imports from 
the Soviet Union being imports of 
machinery; (b) paid for in our own 
currency and therefore, adverse 
balance, if any, being provided for 
by its utilization for export of goods 
from India, and (c) covered by trade 
agreements of a mandatory character 
immune to the risk of fluctuations 
in prices owing to these firm 
agreements being negotiated and 
carried out by our Statc Trading 
Corporation which conducts 97 per- 
cent of trade with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. Trade 
agreement with private enterprise 
countries are purely permissive and 
involve no commitments or obliga- 
tions whatsoever and have, there- 
fore, very little practical 1mportance. 

Credit granted by the Soviet 
Union for purchase of imports from 
the Soviet Union are repayable in 
rupees, carry interest at 2} percent 
and the period of repayment is 12 
years as compared with 30 to 40 
years in the case of loans by the 


U.S.A. and the international agencies. 


Trade with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries is the only 
part of our foreign trade which is 
really planned, is really aid and not 
trade in the ordinary sense. 


Social Significance 


Social significance of Indo-Soviet 
economic co-operation lies in its 
being a valuable contributon to 
the building of a socialist economy 
in this country without the Soviet 
Union 'interfering even remotely in 
the formulation and implementation 
of our policies. The U.S.A. and her 
allies are, through economic assis- 
tànce and otherwise, promoting inter 
lacing of big business in India with 
big business in their countries and, 
by various measures, are strengthen- 
ing the giant entrenched interests in 
this country and purposely thwart- 
ing the development of socialist 
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processes. Our need for external 
assistance is urgent and involves our 
being indebted to foreign countries 
on a big scale." The assistance bye 
the Soviet Union provides for them 
discharge of the accruing liabilitiest 
without undue-strain and is intended 
to create 115 own repaying capacity 
—i.e. it is self-liquidating. We haves 
to receive assistance from all count- 
tries but exercise great caution ing 
receiving such assistance. Not only 
should we not incur any political 
commitments but we should not 
start processes by which advance 
towards and realization of socialisma 
can be thwarted. 

Soviet assistance is, from this 
standpoint, above reproach—it 
is indirectly a contribution to the 
development of socialism. Our 
internal difficulties in the way of 
realizing socialism are so formidable 
that we have reason to be thankful iL 
external assistance diminishes these 
difficulties and does not add to them. 
This cannot be said of ѕіх-ѕеусліњ 
of the assistance received by uas 
from foreign countries. 

But even the undertakirgs built 
with Soviet assistance are not and 
cannot become socialist undertakings 
as a matter of course. The extent 
to which they promote and realize 
socialism will depend upon the 
objects, norms and purposes ой 
industrial management, industrial 
relations, the role of workers im 
industrial administration and more 
than these, upon the motive forces Ой 
the economy as a whole and the 
extent to which sccialist transfor- 
mation is being promoted in and 
through them. For developing 4( 
important undertakings now being 
built with Soviet assistance involving 
an investment of nearly Rs. 50С 
crore by the Soviet Union (includin 
Rs 100 crore credit provided for the 
Bokaro Plant) as socialist enterprises 
and as instruments of socialism, 11 
is necessary that we sbould give 
earnest thought to this problem 
and take consequential action. 
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By Air Mail 
Europe Rs. 80 or 16 dollars 
Asia Rs. 60 or 12 dollars 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 


By Surface Mail 
All countries : Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 
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A decade of 


dynamic partnership 


= 





Геп years ago on February 2, 1955 a à his- 


ndia was signed...and à little known village 
сарі into fame as a symbol of goodwill 
'etween. the people of two nations, 


his is Bhilai’s record of growth! Project 
eport accepted i in March 1956...construc- 
ion started in May 1957...iron tapped in 
ebruary 1959...entire steel plant ready _ 
y 196r...full rated capacity reached in 


Ё growing. A fourth blast Pima is already; 8 
oric agreement between the USSR and 


in operation, some more units will be 


ready this year. Production capacity will. 
soon reach 2.5 million tonnes. 
| poised for reaching and exceeding taigets 
"all over again. : 


Bhilai. is 


‘The and -of February, 1965 м the, 
completion of a glorious decade of Indo: 


Soviet cooperation.. .ushers another one. 
of maturing partnership мео the, 


anuary 1962...and in 1963 rated ingot i two | peoples. 


teel capacity outstripped! This is. indeed 
record any steel plant, anywhere. in the, 
rorld, can be proud. of. | ЖА: E 


‘oday Bhilai’s annual ui ‘value’ is 
early Rs. Jo crores. ., And Bhilai is still; 


NTHS 2305-2 
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HAPPY MEMORIES ^. —. 


| Y countrymen know very 
well the generosity of the 
Soviet Union in helping us to 
SPE build in various ways an 
indépendent economy. I have had 
some very happy personal experiences 


-of the spirit behind this collabora- 


tion ‘some of. which I would like to 
record on the occasion of the Tenth 
Anniversary of Indo-Soviet collabo- 


"ration. 


Y visited Soviet Union for. the 
first time. in 1953 to study. the, 
facilities there for higher and" techni- 
cal education. This three months’. 
visit was a. very refreshing experience 
as I found to my surprise the doors 
of all the drug production plants 
open to me. I was received in 
Moscow by Professor Elutin, USSR 
Minister of Higher Education 
and Technology to chalk out my 
tour programme. I vividly recollect 
baving asked him, among other 


. things, whether they made synthetic 


hormones. I was tempted to ask 
this question because as Assistant 
Director General World Health. 
Organization in 1950 I had asked a 
Swiss firm to which W.H.O. gave 
a lot of business, whether I could 
seé their plant manufacturing 
synthetic hormones, which was very 
paying. The firm evaded my request 
by politely telling me that the plant 
was under repairs. 


Experiences in West 


‚ I had. had exactly the same 
expetience in 1924 when J had gone 
to Toronto to study the manufacture 
of Insulin. .the then great anti- 
diabetic discovery of Benting and 
Best. And when.I was,on my way 
back .after IL had worked 


four months, they asked me to visit- 
plants of:the two British firms to, 
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in. 
the Toronto University -factory for . 


whom: they had given licence free of 
charge to manufacture Insulin. I 
called on both the. firms in London 
with: the letters of introduction from 
the. Toronto University, but: both 
firms regretted their inability to 
show me ther plants as they said 
they were ‘under repairs’. 


Pleasant Surprise 


But in the Soviet Union, and - 


here is the surprise, I was taken to 
the synthetic hormones plant, which 
is hear Moscow, soon after my 
enguiry. The Director, who received 
me, took about six hours to show me 
round explaining all the processes. 
Then. he offered to give me his 
process manual with ^ complete 


description of -the manufacturing: 


processes and a list of the equipments 
so that I could instal a plant in India 
if the Indian Government desired 
it. Thereafter I was able to` see 
many other drug plants. 

This experience was startlingly 
different from that I had had during 
my.two six-month. trips to Western 
Europe and U.S.A. in 1946 and 
1948 where I found the doors of all 
drug factories closed to us. I had 
been deputed with a colleague, Dr. 
Ganapathi, to go to these countries, 
first time by the British Indian 
Government, and then by our own 
Government to prepare project 
reports for Government to manu- 
facture modern life saving drugs 
in India in State plants on the basis 
of our work at the Haffkine Institute, 
In England, France and. U.S.A. 
either we were not permitted to see 
the plants or even if we were permitt- 
in a few cases no worth-while 
information was forthcoming with 
only two honourable exceptions, 

* All the assistance we could get 
was from Toronto University 


nga 


Connaught Laboratory/s; ‘Penicillin 
Plant—a non-commercial organiza- 
tion—where we received two months 
training in the large scale production 
method of penicillin which was then 
current. However, inspite” of ail, 
the difficulties, ~ because" -of our 
previous experience of {Ве manu- 
facture of sulpha drugs and anti- 
malarial drugs at -the " ‘Haffkine 
Institute, we did manage«tó prepare 
a complete próject feport and 
brought it up to date in. 1948 giving 
all details cf the processes, equip- 
ment required and thé cost involved. 
to ` prepare  peiicillim," sulpha 
drugs and anti-malarial drugs. We 
selected these ‘drugs "because 
we knew all about" them and 
could put up plants: ourselves with- 
out foreign: aid*.by merely; buying 
equipment. -This ‘could “be :а good: 
beginning from which we could go: 
on to the manufacture. ofall other: 
drugs. But somehow our-scheme- 
did not get’ through, though it had 
been approved by the Cabinet, 

But later in 1950 J ‘was invited 
by the World- Health: Organization’ 
to join it as Assistant-' Director’ 
General to · organise, .among ` my’ 
other duties, a section of antibiotics 
to help such member. nations -as 
desired it, to build their-own anti-' 
biotic plants. Under the: scheme 
which I-drew up Hindustan’ Anti- 
biotics Plant; Pimpri, was built 
from my blue prints prepared -in 
1948 with the financial and technical - 
assistance of the World... Health 
Organization and the: UNICEF. 
WHO Helps USSR 2-42-12. 

At that- time’ Mr. -Burinsky, ' 
Deputy Secretary , General: of the. 
Economic Commission’ for” Europe 
had approached me ҰН ‘а "request 
for W.H.O. . to’. assist «tlie; Soviet 
Union in the manufacture "ðf. strep- 
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tomycin and Aureomycin. By that 
time W.H.O. had made arrangements 
with a plant in Belgium to train 
selected workers from different 
countries in the manufacture of 
antibiotics. Under this scheme I 
was the first worker to get training 
for 3 months and I had drawn 
up a complete process manual for 
the- manufacture of penicillin, 
streptomycin and Aureomycin on 
a -commercial scale and obtained 
working cultures for the production 
of these antibiotics. The process 
manual and the cultures were 
supplied to the Soviet ^ Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and China 
in 1952, "n 


Drug Plants 


` So when I happened to go to 
Moscow in 1953; Madame Kovirigna, 
USSR Health Minister and Acade- 
mician Kressilnikov, who was 
in charge.of streptomycin production, 
expressed. great appreciation of the 
assistance I. bad given them in the 
production of streptomycin. The 
culture I had sent had enabled them 
to increase the yield from 200 units 
to 2000 units per ml. and because 
they were not commercial people 
they admitted that it had saved 
them millions of roubles. 


On my return to India I reported 
to the Prime Minister Nehru that 
we could put up drug plants to make 
all the essential drugs with Soviet 
aid without any difficulty. He sent 
me back to the USSR with - two 
colleagues, ‘Dr. 
S irsat, to prepare a project report 
which we did with Soviet assistance. 
Then followed: the valuable colla- 
boration with the Soviet Union to 
build up drug plants for India in 
the public sector to make India 
completely independent of foreign. 
importofdrugs. Soviet drug experts 
were invited to India in 1955 and a 
Soviet delegation under Dr. Skalaban 
came to India early in 1956, and 
examined the whole situation and 
presented: a very valuable report in 
two volumes—first volume described 
what India was doing at that time, 
what drugs India should make and 
why, giving a fully integrated plan, 
the second volume described in 


detail the process of making of each 


drug and the cost involved. 


»:'No action was taken for long on 


this report, änd the Prime Minister 
A 


Е 


‘Ganapathi and Sri. 


explained to me- that it could not 
be implemented for lack of foreign 
exchange. At my request he 
permitted me to informally explore 
the possibilities of securing Soviet 
financial aid. I saw the late Mr. 
Nikitan, USSR Chief of Economic 
Relations with Foreign Countries, 
and was later received by Mr. 
Mikoyan, then First Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union. They 
authorised me to tell Prime Minister 
Nehru that if he asked for it the 
Soviet Government would give know- 
how and technical aid free anda 
credit of 80 million roubles (old) 
on their usual easy terms. I and 
Ambassador K.P.S. Menon , who 
had rendered every assitance to 


' make necessary contacts, immediate- 


ly informed Prime Minister Nehru 
of the Soviet offer. Thus the Soviet 
Union gave 80 million rouble credit 
to put up these plants which are 
now being built in a rather garbled 
version, diffrent from that recom- 
mended by the Soviets. 


Bhilai Steel Plant 


In 1954 when I had been awarded 
the Lenin Peace Prize it was felt 
that I could use my contact with the 
Soviet Union in the interests of our 
country. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
the then Minister of Food, who had 
been specially asked by the Prime 
Minister to be a: member of the 
concerned Cabinet Committee, sent 
for me late one evening to his house 
and told me that he had received 
information from a private individual 
that India could get a steel plant on 
very good terms from the Soviet 
Union and asked me ito see the 
Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Menshikov 
and to tell him that Government 
would soon be making enquiries 
for Soviet financial and technical 
aid to build a steel plant and to 
inform his Government about it. 
I was also asked to tell him of the 
very unfavourable terms on which 
India was getting half a million ton 
steel plant from a German consor- 
tium which meant something like 
paying 4 million dollars for know- 
how and allowing the German 
firm to run the steel plant with 
Government of India and share 
profits for the first 20 years of its 
running during which Ае loan 
given by the consortium for equip- 
ment was to be repaid. I conveyed 


` this message to the Soviet Ambass- ` 


ador and he agreed to contact his 
Government and to let me know 
their reactions soon. The Soviet 
Ambassador later conveyed through 
me to Rafi Sahib the very favourable 
terms on which the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be prepared to colla- 
borate with India to put up the 
steel plant. Official negotiations 
were started and the very valuable 
Bhilai Steel Plant resulted. The 
Soviet terms made the Government 
realise that the German terms were 
far too unfavourable. Government 
therefore insisted on the latter being 
altered which was done but at a 
considerable loss to the country. 


Stranglehold of Oil Companies - 


^ Once on my way back from 
Czechoslovakia at Geneva probably 
in 1956, a senior officer of the WHO 
talked to me about a remarkable 
document of restricted distribution 
‘Price of Oil in. Western Europe’ 
published by the Economic Commi- 
ssion for Europe (1955) and commen- 
ted on the things happening in the 
world of oil. The world price of 
crude oil at $ 1.80 per barrel was 
fixed on the basis of oil produced in ` 
Texas where a well with pressure, 
pumps yielded at the most 10 barrels 
a day, while the major part of the 
oil sold in Europe was being produc- 
ed in Saudi Arabia and neighbour- 
ing countries where a well yielded 
as much as 1,000 barrels a day with- 
out any pressure pumps and cost. 
the companies no more than about. 
24 cents a barrel. 


This brought to my mind- the 
agreements which we had entered 
into with three foreign firms, 
SCONY, Burmah Shel) and Caltex, 
to put up refinerics in India, These. 
companies in their agreements with 


the Government of India had: 
Stipulated that the Government 
would make available foreign. 


exchange in streling ог U.S. dollars 
as required by these companies for 
fhe purchase, among other things. 
of crude oil at world market prices 
prevailing at the time, but’ they. 
would be free to buy oil from any, 
source. This meant that we would ` 
be paying them $ 1.80 a barrel, while. 
they would be free to buy oil from” 
Saudi.Arabia at.24 cents a barrel... 
It implied that on the basis of” 
quantity of oil that they would use- 
per day, we were going to pay them.’ 
Rs. 7 lakhs a day more than they : 
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Were going to spend on the purchase 
of oil. 


t 


I obtained a copy of these two 
decuments and took them with me 
to Moscow when I went next year to 
consult Prof. A.N. Arutinian, the 
Head of the Economic Section of 

"the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet Union whom I had met 
quite often at Geneva where he used 
to come as leader of the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations 
Economic & Social Council Exe- 
cutive Committee meetings. I 
showed him these documents and 
asked him what could be done to 
prevent Government of India incurr- 
ing these huge daily losses. He 
said, he knew both the documents 
very well and thought that the 
agreements that Government of 
India had entered into with these 
foreign firms were very unfavourable 
to India in many ways. 


USSR Rescues India 


But since the Government had 
entered into agreements nothing 
could be done to get over them. 
But he suggested that there was a 
way out and that was, that the 
Government of India itself should 
survey for possible oil deposits in 
India for which Soviet Union would 
be agreeable to give all possible 
assistance, ° technical & &¥ financial, 
and if successful in locating oil 

. deposits, should ask the Soviet 

\ Govérnment to build refiheries for 
the country under the public sector. 
This would then make the foreign 
oil refineries innocuous. He said 
we should deal with this matter 
through the Soviet Ambassador 
in Delhi, Mr. Menshikov. 


On my return to Delhi, I went 
and saw Mr. Menshikov and told 
him all that Prof. Arutinian had told 
me and asked him what precisely the 
U.S.S.R. Govt. would be prepared 
to do in this matter so that I could 
.convey the full information to Sri 
© K.D. Malaviya, then Union Minister 
of Oil. Mr. Menshikov told me, he 
wanted a fortnight or so to com- 
municate with his Government and 
would let me know as soon as he had 
heard from Moscow. About a 
fortnight later, he sent for me and 
told me that he had consulted his 
Government and they were willing to 


do every thing possible to help India | 
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both to survey for oil and to build 
cil refinery and I could go and tell 
Sri Malaviya. So 1 went and saw 
Sri Malaviya at his house one 
afternoon and discussed the matter 
with him. I told him that the 
contract we had made with SCONY 
to survey oil in Eastern India would 
serve no purpose because this power- 
ful company even if it did discover 
auy deposits of oil would not tell 
us much about it. I drew his atten- 
tion to the two very remarkable 
books published in twenties or 
early thirties “We Fight for Oil" and 
* 4merica Conquers Britain" which 
detailed the lurid practices of power- 
ful oil companies "which subsidised 
counter revolutions, changed Govern 
menis and even went to the length 
of subsidising murders. Therefore, 
not much could be expected 
from them. 


Sri Malaviya told me that he had 
four or five young Indians who 
could take readings about oil 
deposits, but they could not inter- 
pret their own readings and these had 
to be sent to the United States for 
interpretation. I pointed out to 
him that this again landed us into the 
same difficulty and told him that I 
had just seen the Soviet Ambassador 
and the Soviet Union was willing 
to help India in every possible way 
for surveying and for building oil 
refineries and I asked him to contact 
the Ambassador which he did, with 
very happy results of the discovery 
of шге. deposits of oil іп India and 
the building up of. oil refineries 
which will soon make us independent 
of foreign imports altogether and 
will save us no end of foreign ex- 
change. 


Offer of Research Institute 


т have a lot more to tell of my 
very happy contacts particularly 
of the warm and friendly relations 
with Academician Angelhardt who 
has been of immense help to me in 
my work in Soviet Union, but the 
space does not permit. For example, 
when the Soviets had agreed to build 
for us a 300 ton antibiotic plant, I 
went and told Academician A.N. 
Nesmiyanov, the then President of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
that if we were going to have such 
a big antibiotic plant, it should be 
backed by a first class antibiotic 


research institute run independently 


of the antibiotic plant. He agreed 
with me and got his senior seientists 
to draw up a project report for such 
a research institute and what is more 
he,in consultation with Mr.Mikoyan, 
offéred to supply specialised equip- 
ment for it worth about 1.5 million 
dollars as a gift from the Soviet 
Union. Unfortunately this scheme 
did not go through from our end. 


Helpful Attitude 


Next year, when I told him of 
my failure to get the project through 
as our Ministry concerned had 
included a research laboratory in 
the plant project Academician 
Nesmiyanov agreed with me that it 
was not a good arrangement. He 
was of opinion that the research 
laboratory should be run indepen- 
dently of the plant. To get over 
this difficulty, he got two of his 
senior scientists to draw up a fresh 
project for a Research Institute of 
Micro-biological Chemistry which 
would include research on antibiotics 
and a lot more of great value to India. 
Academician Keldysh who took 
over from Mr. Nesmiyanov also 
fully supported this scheme. But we 
again failed to avail ourselves of 
the opportunity, 


Later when Dr. Hussain Zaheer 
became the Director-General of the 
Council of Scientific: & Industrial 
Research, he very much liked the 
idea of an Institute of Micro-biologi- 
cal ‘Chemistry and decided to 
include this in the proposed National 
Biological Laboratory and Ше 
matter is being actively pursued. 


I have been fortunate to have 
had many more similarly pleasant 
experiences but the real point that 
I want to make is that what has 
thrilled me most was that whenever I 
approached the Soviet people or 
their Government for any help, 
it was always considsred from a 
human point of view, that is, how 
good it was for the Indian people, 
never did any commercial or political 
consideration intrude into the 
discussions. This is a very valuable 
contribution that the Soviet people 
have made and are making towards a 
happy and prosperous human 
society, a world socialist order. 
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NEW DELHI SKYLINE 

‘(Continued from Page 5) 
painstaking study of problems. 
His washed-out performance in the 
U.N. General Assembly was in glar- 
Ing contrast to the most effective 


handling of the difficult Kashmir - 


debate by Sri Chagla only a few 
months before. : 


But this begging-bowl approach 
to foreign policy—that we should 
attune our externa] relation entirely 
to the compulsions of getting eco- 
nomic aid—is not a monopoly of 
Sardar Swaran Singh alone. In 
fact, this is the line set by Sri Shastri’s 
immediate team, despite the ineffecti- 
veness of such ar approach ex- 
perienced during Sri Т.Т. Krishna- 
machri’s fiasco at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
last July. 


One of the architects of this line, 
and no doubt the Prime Minister's 
chief adviser on the subject, is Sri 
L.K. Jha. Soon after he took over as 
the Secretary to the Prime Minister, 
Sri Jha started a move for the 
re-constitution of > the Foreign 
Service, suggesting the taking 
away of- the economic affairs 


~ 


from the- Foreign Service cadre, . 


presumably to decontaminate this 


important field of activity from the 
impact of any Nehru bacteria in the 
External Affairs Ministry. Н is 
believed that the Prime Minister zave 
his blessings to Sri Jha’s suggestion 
for an investigation, preliminary 
to the reconstitution of the Foreign 
Service itself, à move, which is 
resented by many others in the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry. 

One of Sri Jha’s essays. into 
foreign ^ affairs was noticed 
during the recent Conference of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
in New Delhi. While the External 
Affairs Ministry was upset at the 
idea of New Delhi agreeing to the 
participation of South Africa at this 
Conference, Sri Jha saw.no reason 
why India should. raise any objection 
on that score. , ^ 

Among some of the bloomers in 
Sri Shastri’s brain-waves in foreign 
policy, it is known that Sri Jha was the 
Prime Minister's main adviser when, : 
without prior consultation even 
with the Foreign. Minister, he came: 
out in Cairo with the proposal far a 
delegation to Peking for a ѕагтойғуа- 
like persuasion of the Chinese leaders 
hot to explode the nuclear bomb. 

It is learnt that the recent damp 
squib to Sri Shastri's suggestion for 
a Johnson-Kosygin. meeting to solve 
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the Vietnam crisis had an interesting 
origin: when the news of the 
American bombing іп the 
north reached New Delhi, the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat wanted him to 
put on the Nehru mantle, and a 
search was made as to what the late 
Prime Minister did at the time of the .- 
Korean crisis. ` Since Nehru wrote to 
Stalin and Truman Sri Shastri must 
also write to Mr. Kosygin and Mr. 
Johnson. Unfortunately, the 
suggestion, totally divorced from the 
understanding of present-day reali- 
ties, produced no effect except mild 
annoyance in- both Moscow and 
Washington. - 

There is a growing feeling in New 
Delhi today that if New Delhi's posi- 
tion in world affairs is not to be lower 
than that of Cairo and Belgrade, 
there should be a-serious effort at 
changing this present drift in foreign 
policy. And not only Sardàr Swaran 
Singh but Prime Minister Shastri 
himself has to raise his own level 
of understanding of what is happen- 
ing in the world today and of the 
forces that are moulding its destiny. 

Kindergarten immaturity .- in 
foreign affairs can at best make us 
a laughing stock before both friends 
and adversaries. 

February 23 —N.C. 
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CHINTAMONI. KAR 


ITH the art exhibitions galore, 
even the genuine and discrimi- 
nating aesthete finds it a little 
difficult to keep track of the 
various shows arranged one after 
the other in the Capital's many 
galleries in this part of the year. The 
self designed Sunday painters, cook- 
photographers, leisurely wives of 
highly placed grovernment officials 
and business executives and such 
other cultural parasites make the 
confusion worse confounded. 


The catchy ads and blurbs throw 
yet another challenge to even those 
art lovers who have accepted gallery 
going as a way of life. And it was 
on one of those evenings of fascina- 
tion that we visited the All India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Society gallery 
and met Chintamoni Kar, the 
distinguished sculptor from 
Calcutta who was exhibiting his 
latest works. 


No Blaring „Posters 


This 50-year old artist, during 
almost three decades of his sculpting 
career, has achieved much more than 
his modest ways and really aesthetic 
manners have been able to give him 
in the form of that contagious thing, 
now construed to be a virtue and 
nicknamed publicity. For, Chinta- 
moni Kar does not hide himself be- 
hind blaring posters announcing the 
inauguration of his exhibitions and 
embarrassed by the out-of-the-context, 
often senselessly nihilistic passages 
written by respectable art critics— 
alienated from the Indian tradition 
and appreciating sculpture pieces 
like how they would enjoy the 
puffs of their extinguished pipes and 
using the sculpted human skulls 
as hat pegs. 

He, on the other hand, believes in 
economy of words and lets his 
talent speak for itself. 


Kar took his initial training in: 
India and then went to France from 
where he returned in 1940 
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An Appreciation of the Artist 


—more skilled but uncoloured by 
-the sophistication of the so-called 
Parisian temperament. In 1946 he 
made another trip to Europe, looked 
in vain in the cafes of Paris for old 
friends and associates most of whom 
had either died or departed during 
the war. 


Honoured Abroad 


He went to London, in pursuit of 
more and more perfect maturation 
in Мз art. He was duly recognised 
by the art world of London and was 
made, in 1947, a Member of the 
Royal Society of British: Sculptors— 
the first Indian to be honoured 
thus. 

Came the time of the Wembley 
Olympic Games; Kar was invited to 
participate in the Sport in Art show 
and was selected among the three 
best artists. He was awarded a 
medal and the coveted diploma 
exclusively given in the Olympic 
year of 1948. 

Kar stayed in London as a practis- 
ing sculptor before returning to 
India in 1956. Immediately after 
reaching-the country he was commi- 
ssioned by the Government of India 
to make the sculpture panels for the 
Auditor General's new. offics build- 
ing in the Capital. 

-He started his assignment but 
his progress was soon halted by his 
appointment as the Principal of 
Calcutta’s Government College of 
Art and Crafts. He alternated bet- 
ween the two cities and completed 
in 1959 ten panels in terra-cotta 
(his favourite medium) depicting the 
life of the people of India—peasants 
plough.ng ther fields, women 
harvesting, craftsmen engaged in 
producing things, children studying 
under sturdy trees—a facade picturis- 
ing the hope for future. 

His last exhibition of twenty two 
sculptures and seven drawings was 
one of the finest one-man shows 
seen in the Capital in recent years. 


In his works between 1961 and 1965 
he has emerged asa matured artist 
drawing inspiration from all the 
best in ancient, medieval and modern 
art and utilising his Western training 
to bring the contemporary effect 
without any sacrifice of disciplined 
orthodoxy of technique. 

Terra-cotta is Kar's forte and 
itis with this material that he feels ex- 
tremely cómfortable and works with 
mmaculate perfection of his craft. 

His figures are extremely well 
executed and require no anatomical 
details of the face to communicate 
the expression to onlooker. The 
two Buddhas, for instance, without 
the face sketches, sitting motionless 


in meditation seem to be some 
archaeological discoveries from 
Lumbini or Kushinagar. 
Figurative Aspect 

The two Mithunas (one in 


mahogany wood, the other in vitrifi- 
ed terra-cotta) are extremely ex- 
pressive of the favourite theme of 
ancient fresco artists. Kiss, another 
terra-cotta piece is nicely executed 
and is indicative of his grasp over 
the figurative aspect of art. 

Park Figure, an artistically bent 
woman w'th a furious chameleon 
on her left shoulder providing an 
interesting contrast to her tranquil 
charm is a remarkable piece. 

Deepali, the head study of a 
graceful woman was, perhaps, the 
best exhibit in Kar's: New Delhi 
exhibition. The curls in her hair, the 
glow in her eyes, and the shapely chin 
gave the impression of a living 
woman whom we knew. She spoke 
the language of Kar’s artistic voca- 
bulary. 

Kar’s modesty prevents him from 
speaking anything about his own art. 
“What is your main inspiration ?" 
we asked hesitantly. | 

“It is impossible to say. Life 
has no meaning without painting and 
sculpting as you feel seriously”, 
came the laconic reply. 
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SOVIET hi mE 
TEXT Д 
SOOKSE—, 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY | 
LATEST ARRIVALS 


ONLY METRIC SYSTEM USED. . POPULAR PRICES · 
Many of them: prescribed and recommended in Indian Universities ang Technical Institutions. 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY AND MATHEMATICS 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS, 
A. Kitaigorodsky > 
Upto date and comprehensive 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY, | 
V. Semishin pp 345 Rs. 6.00 


рр 719 Rs, 8.00. 
textbook in 


physics for degree and honours students. 


COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS IN 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS, 

I. V. Meshcherisky pp 302 Rs. 2.45 
A basic textbook for higher and secondary schools. 


HYDRAULICS, B. Nekrasov pp 275 Rs. 6.00 
An excellent textbook for higher technical schools, 
presents the main general hydraulic problems. , 


A manual of laboratory work in general chemistry for 
chemical engineering students. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 

N. Piskunov : рр 895 Rs. 8.00 
This textbook is designed as a course mathematics for 
higher technical schools. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 

A. T. Chahly pp 306 Rs. 5.00 

A textbook for higher technical institutions. | 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


THEORY OF MECHANISMS AND MACHINES, : 
VI. A. Zinoviev рр 240 Rs.450 


Designed as textbook for higher technical institutions; ~. 


ELEMENTS OF LATHE WORK : 

B. Brushstein and V. Dementyev рр 443 Rs. 5.50 
A textbook of principles and practice of lathe work, 
this is intended for students of polytechnics and 
vocational technical schools and for professionals in 
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Historic Ruling 


ARLIAMENTARY democracy can be successful only to the extent 

that the elected representatives of the people are able to discuss the 

defects of the administration without needless inhibitions while not 

failing to observe decorumi of debate. In this context it becomes the 
responsibility of the government of the day to make available all the infor- 
mation needed for free and frank discussion without seeking refuge in the 
worn-out formula of maintaining secrecy “m the public interest.” It 
follows, then, that if any facts which the public have the right to know are 
withheld by recourse to the “secrecy” mantra, Members of Parliament and 
even of State Legislatures have the duty of unearthing these facts and bring- 
ing them up in the supreme popular forum. The only valid criterion for 
objecting to a report or document or parts thereof-being brought up in this 
manner is the possibility of harm being done to national security, for that 
is an overriding aspect of public interest. Even here caution has to be 
exercised by Parliament to see that this criterion is not misused to protect 
the interests of individuals or groups in whom those in power are interested, 
to the ultimate detriment of the national interest. 


The tendency to withhold information from the public on the spurious 
pretext of safeguarding the public interest has been getting steadily more 
pronounced in recent years. Members of Parliament also could be 
prevented from bringing such facts to light in the absence of a 
clear-cut ruling on the subject. Tt'is.in this background that Lok 
Sabha Speaker Hukam Singh’s ruling is, of historic significance in the 
development of democratic traditions in India. The Speaker has rightly 
held that, while it is open to the Government to claim secrecy in respect 
of any document, its necessarily unilateral judgment on what constitutes 
secrecy cannot bind down Members of Parliament. How a member came 
into possession of any particular *'secrei" document from which he wishes 
to quote in the House is irrelevant; what is relevant is the authenticity of 
the document. The condition laid down in the ruling that the member 
concerned must assume full responsibility for the authenticity ot the docu- 
ment, or,.in the alternative, leave it to the Speaker to satisfy himself about 
its authenticity is a sound principle which will ensure that the members' 
right to refer in detail to such documents is not misused and that the House 
is not misled into controversies over wild allegations. The ruling, given 
in the context of the CBI report on Orissa, has an importance far beyond 
the subject immediately covered by it. 


While welcoming this landmark ruling, it must be pointed out that it 
is high time that Parliament and the Speaker gave serious consideration to 
the related problem of freedom of the Press in regard to the reporting ol 
parliamentary proceedings. Even as the present ruling will help MPs to 
discharge their functions in the public interest, codification of parliamentary 


privileges vis-a-vis the Press will help journalists to discharge their obliga. 


tions to the public without fear or hesitation. 


























Ж SHASTRIS NEW TORMENTS 
+ LANGUAGE: PANDORA'S BOX 


HEN the Finance Minister 
rose to present his Budget 
before Lok Sabha on the last 
working day of February, 
there was premonition that the ill- 
starred Cabinet headed by Sri Lal 
Bahadur · Shastri might be in for 
fresh troubles. For a Government 


in discredit, misfortunes do not come . 


single-handed, they plague in droves. 

But Sri T. T. Krishnamachari has 
more or Jess come out unscathed. 
He has given generous concessions 
to big business, though not as much 
as to let them upset the entire eeono- 
my. In the spirit of the I.C.C. meet, 
he has tried to make a demonstra- 
tion of the stability of the 
economy under his dispensation. 
He has opened the door a little 
wider for the foreign investor to 
come in with his dollars. And 
the Prime Minister has come out 
even with offers of majority partici- 
pation in public sector projects 
to foreign investors. In fact, 
the climate as demanded by the 
World Bank’s famous dictum of 
consolidate-before-advance has been 
created by TTK. 


And yet, with all these ominous 
departures from the objective of 
public-sector reaching the command- 
ing heights of economy, the Finance 
Minister could get away mainly be- 
cause he has not made the Morarji- 
like mistake of imposing new tax 


burdens on the manin the street, - 


already harassed by the price rise. 
With the Shastri Government's 
record of misjudging public mood, 
the fear of its going in for one more 
serious, if not fatal, mistake was 
widespread. And to the extent that 
the Finance Minister has belied 
those fears, à sense of relief has 
come in the aftermath of the Budget. 


TTK's political standing, badly 
battered by his misjudgment on the 
lauguage issue, has thus once again 


been retrieved. In the periodic 
guessing game about Cabinet 
reshuffle that goes on in the Capital, 
there is today nobody here—not 
even perhaps Sri Morarji Dessi's 
astrologer—who can talk of TTK’s 
position today being any the worse 
than of Sri Shastri himself, not wizh- 


-standing the fact that he commands 


no factional support either at the 
Centre or at the State-level. 

Some are inclined to interpret 
this as a testimony to the conve- 
nient ambivalence of а virtually 


. free-lance businessman-turned-poll- 


tician, while others take it as a 
commentary on the fast-receding 
confidence in the- present Govern- 
ment that TTK with his Budget 
can shine by contrast. The truzh 
may lie in.the combination of 
both. s | 


* * ж 


UT if TTK’s Budget is not 
going to erode the depleting 
fund of the Government’s 
popularity, other issues have 
come up which may not treat the 
Government charitably. The tor- 
ments: over the Patnaik affair have 
not only undermined the prestige of 
the Shastri Cabinet but have practi- 
cally divided the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

Although in Parliament’ it is 
the Opposition which has been abie 
to get the CBI report out of the 
hush-hush of official secrets—thanks 
mainly to the powerful vindicatioa 
of parliamentary rights by the Lox 





- Sabha Speaker—it is widely known 


in New Delhi that a good number 
of Congress MPS have been acti- 
vely canvassing for bringing the 
Orissa.affair out into the open, and 
very few among them can be bran- 
ded as Sri Harekrushna Mahatab's 
associates. In fact, the widespread 
circulation of the typewritten copies 
of the intelligence report in the 


Capital has actually strengthened 
the demand for a proper enquiry 
into the disgusting catalogue of 
irregularities brought to light by the 
CBI. - 

The exoneration from the charge 
of corruption granted to the Biju- 
Biren (ас. by the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee has been very much 
nullified by the CBI revelations. 
Point by point, the CBI report 
makes out a sufficient prima -facie 
case against the Orissa twins, which 
the Government under barrage of 
its crities, both inside its own party 
and outside, will find it more and 
more difficult to ignore. It is be- 
lieved that instead of boldly agree- 
ing to а proper probe even at this 
late hour, the Prime Minister is 
still insisting on the stand that the 
Government should regard the case 
as closed. From ihe present indi- 
cations, it is likely that this unres- 
ponsive approach of the Govern- 
ment will make things worse: for, 
the demand for a high-level investi- 
gation on the model of the Das 
Commission ha; already been snow- 
balling in the Congres Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

The entire episode, replete with 
pathetic exhibition of bungling and 
short-sightcdness on the part of the 
Government is going to аео Пе 
standing of the Prime Minister more 
than that of the Cabinet as a whole. 
For, it has come to be known here 
that it was Sri Nanda, who right at 
the beginning had pressed for a full- 
fledged investigation into the Orissa 
affairs, and it was Sri Shastri who 
had vetoed the proposal. 

The reason behind Sri Shastri's 
unwillingness to proceed with a 
commission of enquiry into the 
Orissa affairs was that Sri Patnaik 
could manage to secure the backing 
of some powerful Syndicate stal- 
warts. Besides, the Prime Minister 
is aware of the disturbing fact that 
once released, the Patnaik affairs 
will not be confined to Orissa but 
may bring other oppressive skeletons 
out of the cupboard. : 

This is because the Patnaik lobby 
in New Delhi is a motley conglome- 
ration, ranging from Sri Morarji 
Desaion one hand to Sri Atulya 
Ghosh on the other, with even aj 
sprinkling of amorphous Left 
thrown in between. This wide net 
that Sri Patnaik had cast in true 
style of a politcal soldier of fortune 
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| Report 


? 


acted as a brake on Central action 
despite all the earnest endeavour of 
the Home Minister. With influential 
backing, Sri Patnaik could get the 
Cabinet Sub-committee's testimonial 
that mere “impropriety” (and not 
irregularity) had been committed by 
him and his understudy, Sri Biren 
Mitra. 


The significance of the CBI 
leaking out to MPs— 
obviously with the active acquies- 
sence of an important wing of the 
Government— lies in the fact that 
it threatens not only to upset the 
Patnaik apple cart but also to show 
up the patently untenable position 
of the Cabinet Sub-committee. This 
embarrassing exposure is going to 
cost the Shastri Government heavily, 
because the capital it had earned at 
the outset of its career as being 
serious about fighting corruption in 
high places is about to be 
squandered thanks to Sri Patnaik’s 
masterly manipulations. 


If the Orissa affair has 
undermined Sri Shastri’s prestige, 
the Punjab crisis promises to deal 
a body-line blow on him. For, 
unlike Sri Patnaik, Sri Ram Kishen 
is Sri Shastri’s own creation. Picked 
out of anonymity, Sri Ram Kishen 
has throughout relied on the Prime 
Minister’s support to manage his 
Chief Ministership in the Punjab. 
He could survive the powerful 
challenge posed by the Syndicate- 
backed Sardar Darbara Singh so 
long as the  Kairon faction 
itself was subdued. | With 
the cold-blooded assassination of 
Sardar Kairon and the failure of the 
Punjab Government to bring the 
culprits to book, the Kairon group 
could fully exploit public sympathy 
in its favour and its frontal attack 
in the Pradesh Congress Committee 
has unnerved Sri Ram Kishen. The 
crutches provided by New Delhi are 
proving to be inadequate. 


The Punjab Chief Minister's 
frantic consultations in New Delhi 
this week are not a sign of strength. 
For, he commands the support of 
neither Sri Kamaraj nor of the 
Syndicate. Any form of Central 
intervention to disciplirie the defiant 
Pradesh Congress, in which the 
Kairon group is strongly entrenched, 
can help not Sri Ram Kishen but 
Sardar Darbara Singh. For, if the 
Congress High Command intervenes, 
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it will hardly be be to prop up the Chief 
Minister because the Syndicate and 
Sri Kamaraj are interested more in 
Sardar Darbara Singh’s future than 
in Sri Ram Kishen’s fate. 


The crisis that faces Sri Ram 
Kishen therefore marks in а way а 
setback for Sri Shastri himself. If 
Sri Rem Kishen falls, it will be made 
the maximum use of by the Syndi- 
cate to prove its own importance, 
that whoever. depends on the sole 
backing of Sri Shastri have no 
future, that the real power to decide 
who is to rule and who must quit 
rests not with the Prime Minister 
but with the Congress President and 


his close associates, 

Д subsided with the announce- 
ment of the Chief Ministers’ 

decisions, the atmosphere of mutual 

suspicion and acrimony has persisted 

in New Delhi. The pollution of 

the air is certainly not cleared. 


If the Hindi iobby had had to 
yield to the demand for the amend- 
ment of the Official Languages Act, 
there is no clarity as to when and 
how such .an amendment will be 
brought about. The uneasy feeling 
is already discernible in the non- 
Hindi circles in the Capita] that the 
Government under pressure from 
Hindi circles might stall for time and 
thereby let the matter be left vague 
and the conflict unsolved. The 
Prime Minister’s statement in Parlia- 
ment on the subject has only streng- 
thened such misgivings. With all 
his preference to keep silent on any 
complicated issue, his prompt repu- 
diation that the Asoke Sen formula 
had ever been considered has not 
gone unnoticed. For one thing, 
the Prime Minister in the same 
statement makes references to ‘sug- 
gestions’, ‘recommendations’ and 
‘decisions’; so each lobby - is 
weighing it from its own angle. 


The reiteration of the three- 
Janguage formula is proving a tough 
assignment for both the Hindi and 
the non-Hindi States. Sri Kamaraj 
has reportedly advised, the Madras 
Government to introduce Hindi 
teaching in schools, a job they had 
fought shy of so long for fear of 
DMK attack. 


* * $ 


LTHOUGH the high-tension 
crisis on Official Languages has 


Similarly, the Hindi States a 
faced with the task of discardit 
their ultra-Hindi stand and have т 
introduce a non-Hindi subject : 
their school curriculum. While ti 
AICC office has taken a comment 
able step in deciding to open Tam 
and Bengali classes for the Hind 
speaking people, itis yetto be see 
if the U.P. and the Bihar Ministri 
will be able to implement the Осі: 
Languages Act which they had s 
long neglected. 


The suggestion for fixing quot: 
for different States in the Centr: 
services on the basis of their popt 
lation strength promises to open 
veritable Pandora's box. Alread: 
some Punjab leaders have starte 
talking about quotas for differer 
communities out of the pos 
reserved for the State. The Hom 
Ministry has been asked to prepat 
the necessary data about? UPSI 
appointments, State by State. 


The demand for quota has cu 
across the traditional lines of th 
Left and the Right. There is a genuir 
fear among many in the Capit: 
that the introduction of the quot 
system will help further to strengthe 
State loyalties and will undermin 
all-India integration and as suc 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s stand іп oppc 
sition to it is gathering wide suppor 
The rejection of such proposals i 
the past are being freely quoted t 
scotch this dangerous move. 


Against this, the supporters 
the quota system hold that if th 
examinations for the recruitmer 
to all-India services have to be hel 
in all the fourteen languages reco; 
nised in the Constitution then 
will be impossible to goin for an 
machinery for moderation ; inevit: 
bly the quota system becomes i 
logical corollary. The CPI leader 
for instance, have tried to explai 
their support for the quota syste! 
along these lines, though there 
considerable opposition in the Le 
circles to this extraordinary stand. 


Judging by New Delhi reaction 
there is no denving the fact th 
there is more apprehension abo 
the banefui effects of the quo 
system than support for it. By ar 
large, the major section of the no: 
Hindi opinion is in favour 
retaining English until Hindi 
accepted all over India as the KF: 


language. The foresight of Sri 
Chagla on this point is being more 
and more vindicated. 


Incidentally, the sudden revolt of 
about a hundred Congress MPs 
(with Sri Bhagwat Jha Azad and 
Sri K. D. Malaviya at the forefront) 
against any move to amend the 
Official Languages Act has been 
interpreted. in New Delhi as a trial 
balloon from the Morarji camp to 
test out if the climate is suitable for 
a showdown with Sri Shastri. But 
the move was scotched the very next 
day when a top-ranking Cabinet 
Minister took the initiative in per- 
suading a number of subscribed 
names to withdraw from it. 

* * > * 

T been demonstrated by the 

Prime ^ Minister's pointless 
observations in his rcply to the Lok 
Sabha debate on the President's 
Address. Except for the platitu- 
dinous miserere about the need for 
peace descending on Vietnam, there 
has been no sign of any effort ‘to 


deal with the situation in a serious 
and concrete fashion. 


The damage to India’s position 
with the packing ‘off cf the Inter- 
national Commission teams from 
North Vietnam has not been 


HE inanity of our Foreign 
Policy stand has once more 
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assessed, nor has there been any 
urge to find out if there has been 
any room for a better performaace 
on our part in the Commission 
Itself. 


While Sardar Swaran Singh de- 
livered a homily in the Rajya Sabha 
about the need to act with “res- 
traint”, there has been no indication 
that New Delhi has got the grip 
over the situation. Even Sri 
Shastri’s own observation to the 
A.F.P. Correspondent on the eve 
of Monsieur Pompidou's visit that 
all outside powers should withdraw 
from Vietnam, has not been reitera- 
ted. When the U.N. Secretary- 
General himself—who can by no 
means be dubbed as Red—has taken 
the unusual step of publicly advising 
the U.S. Government to find cut 
ways and means of withdrawing from 
South Vietnam, there is no sign that 
New Delhi has been doing anything 
even at the diplomatic level, to help 
in such an mescapable withdrawal 


‘of U.S. troops from South Vietnam. 


Perhaps the back-bencher's status 
to which New Delhi has reduced 
itself in the world scene in the-Jast 
few months does not warrant any 
follow-up move on that score. 


In contrast, President Nasser's 
retaliation to West German move 
to arm Israel has been noted by 


' observers in New Delhi. The 


forthright manner in which Cairo 
has welcomed the East German 
President defying Bonn’s black- 
mailing tactics, not only underlines 
the sense of national self-respect of 
the UAR Government but has also 
enhanced its standing in the eyes of 
the world. - 

With the sharp rebuff from the 
Nasser Government, there are 
already reports that. the West 
German Government. may turn to 
the Shastri Government for a safe 
foothold in the Afro-Asian world. 
The favourite argument that we 
need West German aid and therefore 
cannot afford to alienate Bonn has 
to beseen against the huge deficit 
inthe balance of payments in our 
trade relations with the countries 
of the West, particularly West 
Germany. 

The bold stand of the U.A.R. 
in warding off West German 
pressures is something that New 
Delhi can very well emulate if Sri 
Shastri has to play any respectable 
role at the -coming Afro-Asian 
Summit at Algeria. ^ 

The meek shall nodoubt inherit 
the earth but they have to. prove by 
deeds and demeanour that they can 
hold it. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Balraj Mehta - 


TK has a, reputation ior 

slickness and  jugglery in 

financial management. Many, 

suspect that he revels in 
excercises of this sort. His latest 
budget for the year 1965-66 carries 
all the marks of this ability and he 
might well be gloating over the 
guessing game of interpreting his 
proposals into which he has thrown 
different sections and interests in the 
society. 

He began his budget speech by 
accepting a lofty **obligation"—of 
carrying forward the legacy of 
Jawaharlal towards “a shining vision 
of economic independence, оѓ 
prosperity with social justice”. But 
he ended it on a more matter of fact 
and mundane note of satisfaction 
that for the first time in many years 
his budget promised to be a balanced 
опе, it nota surplus one. In between 
he~vattled off a long series cf tax 
proposals, modifications of existing 
tax structure, rebates and selective 
incentives in both fields of direct and 
indirect taxation. 


Sense of Relief . à 

Tt was therefore, natural that but 
for a few who have a long habit of 
giving the "reaction" immediately 
after the budget is presented as a 
traditional ritual, others kept their 
counsel and have been struggling 
to unravel the complex system 
of fiscal and finanvial policies that 
TTK has presented. 

But no one can possibly miss the 
sense of relief among the common 
people that whatever else the budget 
might have done or not done, it did 
not add to the already back breaking 


burdens on them, which has been. 


their lot for so long. On the 
contrary, there were some slight 
reliefs. Excise duties had. been 
removed cr lowered on some of the 
items. of common consumption. 
Middle classes were given some 
relief in the matter of personal 
taxation. But it might well be 
noted that these small mercies for 


the people were so built in within 
the overall framework of the budg:t 
that it represented little or no 
departure from the past and balance 
of the budget was maintained on the 
traditional lines without any radical, 
progressive orientation. 
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ТТК ON FOREIGN CAPITAL 


“There has been a great deal of 
discussion in India in recent months 
about the role of private foreign 
investment in our plans for develop- 
ment. We have recognized for a long 
time that private foreien investment 
has a role to play not only as an 
essential supplement to assistance 
from friendly foreign governments 
and international institutions but also 
as a catalyst for the development of 
technical skills and enterprise among 
our own people. 

For this reason we have encouraged 
private foreign investment in associc - 
tion both with the public and the 
private sector. All the incentives 


and facilities that we have given to . 


Indien enterprise for promotiong in- 
vestment are available equally to 
private foreign enterprise; and we 
give every facility for repatriation of 
profits to foreign investors. This 
policy of hospitable and fair treat- 
ment will be continued in future: and 
our general policies, whether in 
regard to taxation, industrial licensing 
or price controls must be consistent 
with our desire to harness every 
possible source of dynamism and 
enterprise, whether domestic or 
foeign, public or private, to the task 
of rapid economic growth." 
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At the same time thes: reliefs to 
the people weie sought to provide 
an effective cover for larger and more 
effective concessions and incentives 
to the higher strata cf society 
organised in the “corporate sector". 
The spokesmen of the corporate 
sector attempted to throw a thicker 


T TK'S Mixed Bag 


A Critique of the Central Budget 


veil on these concessions by making 
a show of their “disappointment”. 
But as the top officials of the Finance 
Ministry explained this might only 
be on account of too high 
expectations and if a “right view" 
of the budget proposals were taken, 
the corporate sector would find 
its “genuine difficulties" fully met 
and the capital market would respond 
to them. 

The Budget proposals, aftzr.all, 
were designed to implement the 
basic financial and fiscal **philosphy'" 
of TTK. Its central pillar is to 
provide the right framework for the 
corporate sector to grow and become 


powerful. He cannot sacrifice 
completely the ^ State's pressing 
needs for resources. But he was 


willing to extend to the private 
corporate sector full accomodation 
even to the extent of using any. 
improvement in the revenues of the 
State. 


Corporate Sector 

This approach was explicit 
in his budget speech. “Given the 
needs cf the State, I can not do so 
(provide resources for the expansion 
of the private sector) by giving up 
existing sources of revenue. A part 
of the improvement in revenues, 
however, could well be utilized for 
meeting the requirements of 
industrial expansion and for provid- 
ing a stimulus to greater production 
from existing investments." He set 
out to implement this intention in 
multifarious ways. Besides giving 
direct tax concessions which in 
direct monetary terms ‘may not be 
as large as the corporate sector 
might wish, he wove into tbe budget 
structure an elaborate system of 
rebates, tax credit certificates and 
the like (see the proposals for 
corporate taxation on page 9) whose 
monetary value will be found to be 
not inconsiderable. To this has to 
be added the lowering of rates of 
personal taxes and tax holidays for. 
investments in equities. i 


It will be worthwhile to analyse 
the budget proposals more closely 
to grasp their significance. Take 
the personal taxation first—how far 
the modifications in this represent 
relief for the lower income groups 
and how far they are an attempt to 
place larger resources in the hands 
of the investing category (the one 
lakh and above group according to 
Finance Secretary). 

The structure of personal taxa- 


tion. which was fairly stable upto 
1962-63, was drastically changed 
under the stress of the emergency. 
An additional surcharge was levied 
ın 1963-64 at steeply progressive 
rates. It was clearly a tem- 
porary levy by its very nare. 
Tt would therefore be wrong to 
compare the rates now propos:d 
with those introduced in 1943-64 
and the base year for comparison 
should logially be 1962-63: 


WHOLLY EARNED INCOME—PERCENTAGE OF TAX INCIDENCE 





1962-63 1964.65 1965-66 
Slab immediately Below 5000 3% 6% -7 5.95 
M Р 7500 T% 10 % 10 % 
a Е 10,000 10:5 % 10 % 10 % 
Е Е 15,000 15775 % 20 % 15 % 
T Я, 20,000 21 95 20 % 20 9; 
" : 30,000 45-1 % 40 95 40 9j 
" " 50,000 59:8 9, 55 95 50 % 
5 2, 70,000 73:5 % 70 % 60 % 
Slab Above 70,000 86.6 % 75 % 65 % 


From this, ıt becomes 
have been given a concession ‘of a 


levcl but the income-slab of 7500-10000 has to 
incidence, that is, in their case the additional 


stay for ever. 
levels of income would be as undei: 


Income of 1964-65 
Rs. 5000 Rs. 60 
7500 310 
10,000 685 
15,000 1560 
20,000 2360 
40,000 10340 
70,000 26590 


: Jt will be seen that whereas the 
nore fortunate income groups have 
ained a substantia] tax relief, the 
low-salaried" ^ persons have, in 
act to pay, higher tax than they 
aid in 1962-63. 

It should be noted that in the 
alculations of the Finance Ministry, 
annuity Deposit is treated as 
burden". But itis only a saving 
xpayable in annual instalments. 
` this deposit is treated as tax 
urden, there is no reason why 
этршѕогу С.Р. Fund contribution 
лоша not also be so` regarded. 
urther, it is well known that high 


clear that 


the higher income ртс ups 
uniform rate of S% over the 1962-65 
still bear a higher 
surcharge has come to 


Measured in absolute terms the tax payable at the differen: 


1965-66 Comparison with 

f 1962-63 

Rs. 35 —) 
386 I—) 

535 —) 

1285 =) 

2085 (—} 

9285 (+ 

23585 (—) 


salary groups and business groups 
enjoy a great opportunity to evade 
taxes either by way of outright tkeft 
and fraud or through the provis.on 
cf perquisites. 

The Finance Secretary Bhootha- 
lingam was very clear in his mind that 
investible capacity of the one lakh 
and above categcry had greatly ‘n- 


creased as a result of changes in the ` 


personal taxation together with the 
exemption of subscriptions to nsw 
equity issues from "Wealth Tax. 
More important and significent 
are the incentives in the form of 
rebates and tax cerdits that the 
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OBJECT OF RELIEF 


The tax reliefs and concessions 
offered to the corporate sector are 
bound to create a better climate for 
savings and investment and restore 
confidence in the capital market, 
according to spokesmen of the 
Finance Ministry. 

The object of the tax reliefs was 
to leave a surplus, particularly with 
high-income groups, for investment 
in stocks and securities. A person 
with an annual income of Rs. i lakh 
would now be able to save as much 
as Rs. 5,000 G.year. 

Asked what specific incentives 
had been offered for higher production 
їп industry, one spokesman said that 
a part of the increase in revenues 
was being utilised for meeting the 
requirements of industrial expansion 
and providing a stimulus to greater 
output — News Item. 
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budget offers. Take for instance 
the proposals for tax credit certi- 
ficates and the computation of capital 
gains on bonus shares. ` 

The equity share-holders in a 
large number of industries will be 
granted tax-credit certificates’ at 
certain prescibed rates, which will 
entitle the holder to reduce his-ex 
liability to the extent of tne credit. 
This provsion, in effect, amounts 
to guaranteed minimum dividend 
to be frid out of the public 
exchequer to share-holders of private 
industry, P 


Method to Hoodwink 2 
Astute politician that Һе is, the 


. Finance Minister has evolved this 


ingenious method to hoodwink the 
common man. It is certain that 
had a proposal been made for the 


payment of minimum dividend out of 
public exchequer 1t would have cer- 


tainly «encountered much opposition 
from the tax payer who would'nt like 
his money to be paid to certain 
pampered sections of Society. But 
by calling it as Tax Credit Certificate 


—the Finance Minister sought to 


remove much of the odium attaching 
to the measure. . 

Now the question: that arises is 
that if the Government felt so con- 
cerned about the flow of investment 
1n such industries, could some other 
measure not be taken which would 
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serve this'purpose-a$ well as be a big 
step forward in the direction of 
Public control of industries. (We 
are professedly moving towards 
“socialism”. "Are'nt we?) If the 
Government were honést in their in- 
tentions they should have created an 
“investment pool" for which- the 
prospective investors could be asked 
to put their money. The funds so 
collected could then be apportioned 


to nascent industries needing financial : 


assistance. The one effect of this 
measur: would be to give the Govern- 
ment some measure of control on 
these industries. But now the Govern- 
ment only pays the money witbout 
having any control on the industry. 

Besides being tainted’ econo- 
mics this offer is also one of doubtful 
legal validity. The Income Tax Act 
deals with taxes on ‘income’. A tax 
credit certificate is a refund of tax. 
How can a refund be granted with- 
out any tax having been collected ? 
The nascent industry bas paid no tax. 
Nor has the investor received any 
income from this industry. Where 
does the refund come from ? 

The same reasoning applies to tax 


* credit on exports where the tax relizr 


will be related NOT to the tax paid 
on income trom exports, but to the 
value of exports even if the export 
has not yielded any taxable profits. 


Bonus Shares 


The bonus shares, as is well 
known, are allotted by companies to 
their shareholders generally out of 
accumulated profits, and cost nothing 
to the shareholders. Upto 1962-63 
a bonus share was treated as a capital 
receipt not subject to tax, but from 
1962-63 whereas bonus shares allot- 
ted to preference sharebolders ar? 
treated as dividend, those allotted 
to equity shareholders are still viewed 
as capital receipt. In 1964-65 by a 
fiction of law the market value of 
such shares (on the expiry of one 
month after the date of issue) was 
treated as national capital gains ana 
taxed as such. ' But now the Finance 
Minister has comz up with a pro- 
posal to the effect that out of this 
tax, a reductionjof 10% of the face- 


value of bonus shares will be allowed. 


The farcical nature of this tax will be 
easily understood if it is remembered 
that the maximum tax leviable on 
these shares is : 
a) 25% of the "gains" in the case 
of individuals; 
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Proposals for Corporate Sector Taxation 


The list of industries producing 
articles mentioned in part IV of the 
First Schedule to the Finance Act, 
1964; entitled to certain tax benefits, 
will be enlarged to’ include lime 
stone, flame and drip-proof motors, 
maleable iron. and steel castings, 
calcium, ammonium nitrate and ships, 

The tax concession given ‘to 
Section 104 companies wholly or 
mainly engaged in the manufacture or 
‘processing of goods or in mining 
or in the generation or distribution 
of electricity or any other form of 
power whose income did not exceed 
Rs. 5 lakhs is to be enlarged. All 
such companies, except foreign 
compenies, will be liable to tax at 
50 per cent of the first Rs. 10 lakhs 
of their income irrespective of the 
total size of their income. The 
panalty rate of taxation for поп-, 
distribution of profit will be reduced 
to 25 per cent, for companies other 
than trading companies. 

For non-trading companies, it will 


be provided that the higher statutory ` 


percentage of 90 per cent. for 
compulsory distribution .of profits 
and reserves exceed twice the 
ainount of their paid-up capital and 
laan capital or the value of their 
fixed assests. At present, wherein 
a public company, 51 per cent, or 


‚тоге of the shares are held another 


company in which the public are 
substantially interested or by а 100 
per cent. subsidiary of such a com- 
pany, the first mentioned company 


does not qualify for being regarded 


as company in which the public 
cre substantially interested. This 
position will be changed. 

It is, proposed in the case of 
public companies to refund the tax 
on anv capital gains made on the 
scle of land and buildings in such 
cities to the extent that capital gains 
are reinvested in the new area. 

It is proposed to reduce the 
standard rate of development rebate 
to 15 per cent. except in the case of 
industries included in a new Fifth 
Schedule to the Income-Tax. Act. 
Industries included in this schedule 
can claim a development rebate of 
25 per cent. The rebate for coal- 
mining machinery and for ships will 
continue at the rate of 35 per cent 
and 40 per cent respectively. The 
undertakings for which rebate is now 


. aggregate tax 


being reduced will however: continue 
to enjoy ‘the existing benefits ир 
to the end of March 1967. 

A ceiling limit will be provided 
to income tax, ` including the tax 
charged with reference to distribution 
of equity dividends and surtax at 
70 per cent. of the total income of 
the company. Any excess of the 
liability over this 
limit will be allowed as a deduction. 

. Tax credit certificates to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the Central 
‘excise duty paid by any manufactur- 
ing unit on production in addition to 
its production in the base year may 
be issued to that unit. Also tax 
credit certificates will be issued for 
20 per cent. of the additional cor- 
poration tax including surtax paid 
by any manufacturing company over 
the corresponding tax paid during 
the base year. This would be further 
subject to the limit of 10 per cent 
of the overall tax for the year 
concerned. 

г Exemption from wealth tax for 
5 years for equity investment in new 
industrial companies is to be restored. 
This concession will apply іо 
companies issuing capital for the 
first time after February 28, 1965. 

Companies issuing bonus shares 
and paying a tax of 12% per cent on 
the face value of these shares will 
be allowed a rebate of up to 10 per 
cent. of the face value of bonus 
shares from the capital gains tax on 
such shares. 

Taxes of personal. income have 
been lowered at all levels. The 
highest marginal rate on unearned 
income will go down from 88.25 per 
cent to 81.25 per cent. and that on 
earned income from 82.5 per cent 
to 74.75 per cent that is to.say 
the peak taxatian will be reached in 
respect of income above Rs 3-Lakhs 
of earned income and above Rs. 
70,000 of unearned income. 

In respect of estate duty and 
gift tax, some of the existing con- 
cessions are to be enlarged. 

Powers will be taken to issue tax 
credit certificate to exporters up to 


! 15 per cent. of the value of such 


exports. x 
It is proposed to float once again 
the gold bonds. The new bonds will 
carry interst at 7 percent per annum. 
- Economic Times 
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(b) 12-1/2 % of the “gains” in the 
case of companies. 

And now out of these concessional 
rates of tax a further reduction of 
10 % of face value of such shares is to 
be allowed. 

Another major concession given 
to these shareholders is that where- 
as in the liquidation of a company, 
any amount received by a share- 
holder on a bonus share was liable to 
be taxed'as dividend, now it has been 
statutorily provided that such pay- 
ment: will be non-taxable. | 

To understand the correct nature 
of this concession it should be borne 
in mind that a bonus share (a) is 
issued gratis out of accumulated 
profits which is paid as dividend 
would have been taxed as income 
(b) is a saleable commodity. 


Impact. 


The impact of these incentives 


and concessions on the revenue is 
not so very easy to calculate at.this 
stage. TTK: seems to have assumed 
that the capital market and the cor- 
porate sector which has been on a 
form of sit-down strike for sometime 
will at last begin to '*move"—an 
objective he has been pursuing since 
the very start of his assumption 
of present office. This is expected 
to provide the necessary cushion for 
the government revenue by bringing 
in larger receipts on the basis of 
existing system of taxes itself. But 
if this does not happen in the manner 
TTK hopes, the fragile structure-of 
a “surplus” budget that he has taken 
credit for might itself break down, 
along with other related hopes such 
as containing the inflationary pres- 
rures and maintaining the develop- 
mental tempo, 

For, the concesssions to the cor- 
porate sector have been possible by 
diverting the resources potential and 
its. mobilisation towards the private 
sector and not its expansion. If-the 
corporate. sector still does not res- 
pond, it will become all the: more 
difficult to maintain the economy's 
equilibrium since the public sector 
any how has been straitjacketed with- 
in its present confines. lt should, 
of course, be fairly evident that the 
entire approach-and ` structure of the 
budget is in.line. with the. clearly 
stated economic policy for the.com- 
ing.year in the economic. survey 
released before hand—to stimulate 
private sector in priority areas and. 


improve the performance of the 
public sector. There is.thus no pro- 
vision for the expansion of the 
public sector in industry as the lever 
for further advance and reliance for 
economic growth is placed almost 
entirely on the private sector. 

This fundamental change, 


almost а reversal of the strategy of . 


development that has been followed 
hitherto, is a matter for strong mis- 
givings specially when the public 
sector was beginning to make its 
place in the economy felt. Besides 
offering new capacities in vital fields 
the public sector enterprises will 
make a contribu;ion of Rs. 160 
crores in the central sphere alone. 
The new orientation assumes 
still moze sinister form when itis 
part of a larger framework in which 
the private foreign capital is also 
allotted a decisive role in the econo- 
my. The Finance Minister nas 
clearly stated that he held the infow 
of foreign private capital more 
advantageous than even government 


. to government aid for our economy. 


He has therefore opened the door 
wide to the foreign investors in all 
spheres'and has promised thema 
“hospitable” stay within the 
country. They will enjoy not only 
all te concessions given to Indian 
capital but some additional incen- 
tives also. е 


Black Money 


The extent to which the Finance 
Minister was out to placate the 
private sector for cooperation 
stands out in- particularly bold 
relief in respect of his offer. to the 
holders of black money. On 
voluntary disclosure of their illegally 
amassed and held wealth, they will 
be taxed only to the extent of 60 
percent as against 70 percent aad 
more than even what honest tax 
payers in certain brackets have to 
pay under-law. This amounts to 
putting a premium on blackmarket- 
ing, hoarding and. tax evasion but 
no questions will be raised or 
asked from the perpetrators of these 
crimes. Even the „Finance 
Minister with his unbounded faith 
in the private sector, however, is not 
sanguine about the results of his 
offer. 

The alternatives. before the 
Finance Minister when he rosé to 
present his budget. on the last 
working day of February were. clear, 





He could hold on firmly to the 
strategy of development with its 
accent on the public séctor and 
people's cooperation and’ on that 
basis tackle the different. economic 
problems including the non- 
cooperative corporate sector. This 
would have called for new, 
radical, progressive and socialistic 
approach to the tackling of these 
problems including raising of 
resources (nationalisation of general 
insurance, control of banking credit 
and extention of public sector to 
high profit yielding industries in- 
cluding consumer goods industries}. 
The other alternative was to rely 
on the private sector, fulfil its 
demands and terms and to do a 
tight rope financial and fiscal per- 
formance.. TTK chose the later 
course. 


Precarious Course 


His course may well turn out to 
be precarious indeed. The corpo- 
rate sector in this country, habitu- 
ated to speculation and quick 
profits by every means can continue 
to play the role of holding the 
economy to ransom and utilise 
ev.ry  loophole—*it is already 
growling about regulatory custom 
only of 10 per cent and increase in 
excises on scarce commodities—to 
fatten itself at the expense of the 
people, and the growth of the 
economy. While welcoming the 
positive features of the budget—the 
relief that he has given to the peo- 
ple—it would therefore be essential 
to check the drift to the course and 
the orientation in economic policy 
that the TTK budget embodies. 
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E. L. Wheelwright 


Direct Foreign Investment 


1 Its Role in India's Industrialisation 


Professor Wheelwright of the University of Sydney, Australia, came to India at the 
invitation of Indian Statistical Institute and made a study of. the implications 
of foreign private capital investment. He recently submitted to the Planning 
Commission a note captioned the “Role of Direct Foreign Investment in 
the Industrialisation of India. In view of the importance of the subject 


I cannot see that  cirect 
foreign investmert is in the 
long term economic interest of 
i India for the following reasons: 
1. Any country which is indust- 
trialising itself is bound to be in 
balance of payments difficulties for 
a considerable time, unless it has 
special kinds of exports which ате in 
шр world demand, such as 
oll. | 
Although in the short run, ап 
inflow of foreign investment may 
help by supplying foreign exchange, 
in the long run the servicing of the 
equity will constitute a drain of 
foreign exchange, because all foreign 
investors wish to take out more than 
they have put in—eventually. This is 
the object of foreign investment. 
Given world conditions of general 
political instability, especially in 
Asia, this means that the foreign 
investor will want to have his capital 
returned within five years. This 
means a distributed profit, net of tax 
of about 20 per cent per annum. 
In fact, it is well known that Ameri- 
can investors will not invest in 
foreign enterprises urless they think 
such a return is forthcoming. 


Foreign Exchange Inflow 


2. In fact, an analysis of most 
post-war direct investment in many 
countries shows that the actual in- 
flow of foreign exchange is smaller 
than is sometimes thought. The 
usual practice is for the original 
equity to “snow ball" by ploughing 
back of undistributed profits. Techni- 
cally this is also an inflow of foreign 
exchange, but it is also an outflow, 
so that the net effect on the balance 
of payments 1s nil. For many 
countries the ploughing back of 
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the text of the note is published below. 


undistributed profits consists of at 
least one-third and sometimes half 
of so-called foreign investment. In 
the early years there is а greater 
ploughing back, but as the enter- 
prise becomes established, the actual 
distribution of profits, and their 
remittance overseas increases, with 
the possibility of an increased strain 
on the balance of payments. 


Import Saving 


3. Where the investment is 
mainly for the home market and not 
for exports, it is often found that 
whereas remitted profits increase, 
export income does not increase 
pro-rata, especially if most exports 
are primary produce, that is, an 
increasing proportion of exports 
are required to service foreign 
debt. 

It is true that foreign investment 
is to some considerable extent import 
saving, but in the early years of 
industrialisation, this is often 
illusory, for the very fact of indus- 
trialisation creates new demands for 
new equipment and raw materials 
and increasing supplies of old ones. 
In addition, if the general standard 
of living increases, or the population 
increases, or both, these will give 
rise to new import demands. Only 
when industrialisation has reached 


· the stage that these demands can be 


met from domestic production will 
the strain ease on the balance of 
payments. 

. 4. Even wheninvestment is for 
export industries (for instance, 
minerals, primary produce etc.) 
which fluctuate in price, there is the 
fact tkat if the export price goes up, 
this means higher profits for the 
fareign investor. Thus eyen if the 


terms of trade turn in India's favour, 
to the extent that export industries 
are owned by foreign investors, 
this means less benefit for India 
than would seem to be the case. 

It is true however, that this 
situation can be altered by an export 
Аах which varies directly with the 
price of exports. 

5. 'The position is much better 
when the foreign investment is in 
industries exporting manufactured 
goods, and which can, to some 
extent, set their own prices. 

Even here, however, it must be 
remembered that the policy of the 
Indian subsidiary concerning ex- 
ports, will be set by its foreign 
parent, and export will only be 
encouraged if it suits that parent ; 
for instance, there may be a reces- 
sion in the parent's own country, 
with excess capacity in the parent 
company. In such a situation the 
parent may be able to make more 
profit by allocating the export order 
to the parent firm rather than to 
the Indian subsidiary. 


Prospects 


6. In general, it must be re- 
membered that the Indian subsidiary 
will not be a free agent in seeking 
export markets, that these markets 
are allocated and controlled by the 
parent. company. This is also im- 
portant for possiblé future trade 


with Communist countries, for 
instance, military and strategic 
embargoes. 

7. Similarly in a recession 
in the Western world, parent 


companies may wish to have the 
maximum profits remitted to them 
by their overseas subsidies, in order 
.to augment their own profits. This 


i 


places a strain on the balance of 
payments, and at a time when ex- 
port markets are - depressed, and 
also inhibit the further expansion 
of the Indian subsidiaries. 

8. Foreign techniques are not 
always suited to Indian conditions, 
especially in the matter of using 
indigenous materials, and the neces- 
sary research to make use of them. 
This is especially true of very expen 


sive labour saving epuipment, which. 


is not necessarily - suitable—at this 
stage—to India, which has plentiful 
supplies of labour. Further, because 
these machines give a high produc- 
tiviy per man employed, wages 
higher than current Indian wages 
can be paid. This is not. necessarily 
to the general benefit of the Indian 
wage structure, for it may cause 
workers in less productive indus- 
tries to demand the same wages. 

9. Private foreign investment, 
by its very nature, cannot help 
being “secretive”, and will not wish 
to spread methods and - techni- 
ques at the rate which India needs. 
В. of India would be served by 

A attempting to obtain indus- 
trial techniques. managerial compe- 
tence, marketing techniques etc 
without being involved in the high 


costs and other disadvantages of 
direct foreign investment. 


FROM the foregoing, it 
follows that the best interests 


India - 
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will have to find her own way of 
doing this, and the following sugges- 
tions are tentative only : 

‚1. The most suitable method of 
obtaining both techniques and 
foreign capital equipment would 
seerà to be the Russian practice of 
installing a particular factory a piece 
of equipment, and teaching Indians 
how to use it. This is usually either 
inthe form of a long-term loan at 
two-and-half percent or in exchange 
for a certain quantity of export pro- 
duce. In the latter case, particular 
attention needs to be paid to the 


-price which is negotiated. for the 


export produce. . 

2. Having acquired such capital 
equipment and the ability to 
run: it, special organisational 
arrangements need to be made to 
duplicate or triplicate it, according 
to the requirements of the plan. 
Thus each worker and manager can 
be used to train another one, on the 
Chinese method. In this way the 
future exchange cost will be limited 
to the cost of the equipment and 
necessary raw materials. 

By a system of management 
contracts, it may be possible ‘to 
obtain the necessary techniques from 
non-Communist countries. Key 
personnel who have the ability to 
instal the required equipment could 
be engaged on a contract basis. 
Alternatively, teams of Indian 
scientists, technicians and engineers 


could be sent abroad in order to 
learn what is required, and adapt 
this to Indian conditions—on the 
Japanese methods. 


4. All this will make heavy 
demands on foreign exchange until 
a sufficient stack of capital-making 
equipment and the ability to use 
it is acquired. The best way of 
meeting these demands would be to 
arrange: long-term loans at a fixed 
rate of interest, guaranteed by the 
Indian Government to mature at 
not less than 10 years from the 
borrowing date. This would give 
India time to expand national income 
and exports to enable her to repay 
them. These loans should fiot be 
tied in anyway. Pressure should be 
applied to Western governments to 
achieve this, the alternative being 
greater reliance on the Communist 
countries. 


5. Serious attention should be 
paid to-the question of’ nationalising 
those ‘foreign 
have a high rate of profit and do not 
contribute anything much in the way 
of new techniques, such as tea 
plantations. The longer -this is de- 


layed, the greater will be the value - 
and compensation and 


of assets 
the greater the remission of profits. 


If for some reason it isnot’ 


desired to nationelise outright some 
method of freezing the foreign equity 
at its current level is essential. 
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. Dharanidhar Das 


Assam and Integration 


Sri Das, Secretary, Assam Congress Forum for Socialist Action, writes: 
“National integration has been recognised as the national need of the 
hour. But it has been baséd more on emotional appeal than on the 


-economic life of the people. Partition of India became an established 


fact of history, because most of our leaders failed to discover the 
economic root of Hindu-Muslim conflict to which Mahatma Gandhi 
drew the attention of tke nation during his historic march in Noakhali 
area. Again India as a whole and particularly this strategic frontier— 
Assam, Nagaland and NEFA—is finding itself in a perilous state of 
disintegration and of mátual pulling apart, posing a great threat to our 
national defence and security and obstructing the path of modern deve- 
lopment in this most backward region. The centrifugal forces of 
disintegration and 2ven of secession are coming to the top swaying the 
minds of the people in the hills, leaving no room for emotional integra- 
tion. How to achieve national integration in this frontier gate of 
India ? This has become a subject of serious discussion. This was the 
subject-matter of a discussion held some time back at the Pradesh 
Congress Bhawan at Gauhati under the Presidentship of Sri Sarat 
Chandra Sinha, President of Assam PCC, in which Prof. N.K. Bose, 
a well-known anthropologist and an exponent of Gandhian philosophy 
gave some basic clues whilst laying emphasis on the economic factor, 
for bringing about national integration at the mass level. This article 
analyses the ecoromic causes of the problem of national integration 


confronting this strategic frontier in the light of that discussion.” 


HE bond of solidarity among 
the Indian people forged in 
the course of national struggle 
...is getting weaker and weaker 
дау by day after attainment of 
national independence. The goal 
that united the nation, has been 
‘achieved and is no more. It was 
the goal of national freedom. The 
new goal that can keep us united is 
not distinct enough to attract the 
masses. It'is the góal of social and 
economic freedom of the masses. 


Hence this disintegration and 
disruption almost everywhere in the 
country, often resulting in mutual 
clashes and bloody feuds. There 
are conflicts between State and State, 
between people and people belong- 
ing to different communities, nation- 
alities and races. But these are 
bound to be temporary, having no 
permanent basis for durable exis- 
tence, These can be treated, more 
or less, as domestic quarrels within 
the nation, arising from petty matters 
and mis-understandings, and more 
due to lack of scientific approach to 
the problems. 


The Real Danger 


_. 7А very dangerous -tendency, 


somewhat different from .the above 
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variety, is manifesting itself in our 
body politic. It is gethering mo- 
mentum among the tribal people, 
whether in the hills of Assam or in 
the tribes inhabiting sizeable parts 
of Bihar, Orissa and some other 
States of India. They are develop- 
ing a feeling of separation from 
India. They are harbouring an illu- 
sion that each of these tribes has a 
separate entity, having nothing in 


common with- the Indian 
people. i 
Original Home 


Some of them are even busy 
tracing their original home, as if it 
still existed somewhere outside India. 
For instance, a Chief of the Munda 
tribe in Chota Nagpur, whilst dis- 
cussing with Prof. Bose described 
themselves to be the progency of 
one of the missing sects that find 


‚ Mention in the Bible. The Mizos 


in Mizo Hills and a section of the 
Nagas in Naga Hills of Assam 
believe their future safe in complete 
secession from India, without realis- 
ing in the least that such a. tendency 
is fraught with fatal consequences 
not only for the nation as a whole, 
but also for the tribal people. Yet 
this is not. a phenomenon that can 


be wished away or wiped off by 
force. 

This is a problem needing a 
fundamental probe to find out 
its root. One need not go far 
to seek its solution, once its real 
character is understood. 


The Root Cause 


On a closer scrutiny of the mind 
working behind the separatist de- 
mand of the tribal people, Prof. 
Bose discovered in a discussion with 
a leader of the Jharkhand move- 
ment, that they felt heavily exploited 
and oppressed by the advanced 
peoples, the  non-tribal. Indians. 
They feel, their emancipation lies 
in the creation of a separate State. 
It is a fact to be admitted as a. plain 
truth. But it cannot be exclusive, 
if it should correspond to reality. . 

Exploitation and. oppression are 
a social factor, characteristic of a 
system that’ divides the society into 
two classes, one opposcd and hostile 
to the other, irrespective of race, 
community or nationality. These 
are to be removed from.the socia 
fabric, if unity among all people i: 
to be made a reality. On the othe 
hand, unity among different peopl 
or their mutual living is a natura 
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éorolary to a society freed from 
these evils. How can it be realised, 
unless it is recognised that there are 
exploiters and oppressors among thc 
tribals themselves. Similarly they 
have their counterparts among the 
non-tribals too. There are vast 
numbers of the exploited among the 
non-tribals as deplorable and down- 
trodden as their tribal brothers and 
sisters. 

There is no escape from these 
evils unless they are rooted out of 
the society as a whole and unless 
the system is made such as leaves no 
room for exploitation and oppres- 
sion of man by man, irrespective of 
community, race or nationality. 
Such a system cannot work exclu- 
sively for the tribal people, if a 
system breeding these evils 
prevails among other people out- 
side them. Rather it will give rise 
to something worse, viz. communa- 
lism and racialism. The very idea 
of doing something exclusively for 
a particular community or race is 
communalism or racialism. 

Main Tie 

It should be borne in mind that 
people living in any part have their 
interconnections developed for their 
mutual existence, acquiring some 
common characteristics through long 
intercourse. Say, for an instance, 
the Oraons in Orissa, were not 
originally Hindus, but regular con- 
tact with the Hindus, to which they 
were compelled for their own liveli- 
hóod and existence, gradually led 
them not only to evolving a common 
economy, but also a common cul- 
ture and pshychological make up, 
though with some variation in forms 
and ideas. Asa result, the Oraons 
now worship dieties like the Hindus 
with some very superficial differ- 
ences and. exhibit certain common 
traits. è 

- The main tie always remains 
economic. Whatever they produced 
had to be exchanged with the pro- 
ducts of the neighbouring Hindu 
population. This exchange brought 
them to exchange- of ideas, experi- 
ences, habits and many other things. 
Through such exchange, man moves 
from lower to higher stages, from 
smaller clan-type community 1o 
large? mationality-type community 
despite small differences, and from 
simpler - to more complex social 
structure. .Itis.the social relations 


.ploitation was the root cause. 


grown out of such exchange that 
really matters, for good or bad 

The present modes of production 
are based on individual gair and 
profit at the expense of others, 
particularly of those who work and 
produce but are ignorant of the 
laws operating in the society to make 
them victim of exploitation ard to 
divide the society into haves and 
have-nots. To end exploitation is 
a matter that involves a ргосе of 
ending this very basis cf private 
gain in the social system. Thus in 
the ultimate analysis the creation 
of separate state is nota solution, 
in so far as their exploitation and 
oppression are concerned. The key 
to it lies in their unity with а1 the 
exploited masses of the ge eral 
population, and in making a 
common cause with the latter. 


Gandhian Approach 


How did Mahatma Gandhi !ook 
at the problem and what did he >ffer 
as solution ? On the eve of India’s 
independence, the, Muslim League’s 
communal campaign for an in- 
dependent state for the Muslims 
culminated in a fratricidal war. 
Mahatma Gandhi entered the Muslim 
areas. in Noakhali and instructed 
Prof. Bose to study the problems of 
the locality to trace the cause of 
communal feud. Such a study re- 
vealed that the population comprised 
18 percent Hindus and 82 percent 
Muslims. These 18 percent Hindus 
owned 75 percent of the entire 5ro- 
perty of the area, whereas only 
25 percent belonged to 82 percent 
Muslims. Most of the Hindu owaers 
were absentee landlords. Immediate- 
ly he formulated a plan which was 


‘a plan of economic emancipation of 


the poor, irrespective of community 
or nationality. 

. The root cause of the conficts 
lay hidden, according to him, in the 
conflict between the exploiters and 
the exploited, or in other words, ex- 
He 
advised his followers, to take the 
poor as such, and not as Hindus and 
Muslims, or as Bengalese, Biharis 
and the like. It wasa plan to uaite 
the poor exploited people, no matter, 
to what community, race or naticna- 
lity they belonged, based on mon- 
violence and aimed at giving strength 
to the exploited masses to 2nd 
poverty and exploitation. He argued 
that if instead of such a general pian, 


people belonging to a particular 
community were taken for being free 
from exploitation and oppression, 
it obviously could not succeed and 
on the contrary, it would have 
only egged on communalism, side- 
tracking the problem of exploitation 
suffered by the masses. 


Assam’s Problems 


Gandhiji was against partition 
of India. and he stuck to it to the 
end. In that critical hour when 
Assam was tugged to grouping and 
AICC accepted it as inevitable, 
Mahatma Gandhi advised the Assam 
leaders, who met him at Noakhali 
camp, to brave all risks in order to 
save Assam from the snare of group- 
ing, although it meant defiance of 
AICC decision. He stood firm on 
his principle and made it clear that 
communal division was no solution 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem. . 

History has proved him to be 
correct, for even after partition, i.e. 
creation of an independent state 
for the Muslims, masses are no 
better off than what they were before 
partition, they are rather worse than 
before economically poorer than the 
Indian people at pratition whether 
Muslims or Hindus, and politically 
more deprived of their democratic 
rights. On the other hand, . the 
same Hindu-Muslim problem is 
afflicting both the communities, 
internally with in each state and 
throwing its repercussion across its 
broder and in external relations, 
keeping them in a state of war, 
fanning the fire of communalism on 
both sides. Let those who are pro- 
tagonists of a. separate state learn 
a lesson from this that separation 
not only does not offer a solution, 
but it increases the problems - for 
whose solution, saparation is made 
a battle-cry. 

The Hills, so fascinating with 


‘their inhabitants living nearer to 


purity and simplicity of nature 
have today become so many fester- 
ing wounds on the body of Assam. 
It is, indeed, a sore subject engaging 
our whole attention, when our 
undivided attention was needed on 
so many other things, vitally affect- 
mg the future of the nation. The Hill 
masses are simple, unsophisticat- 
ed folk, extremely poor and back 
ward, living as they do, still under 
primitive modes of production. Their 
leaders аге drawn from privileged 
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people; most of them belong directly 
to the class of feudal and vested in- 
terests and are educated in Western 
ways of life, making thém too 
modern to fit in with the primitive 
tribal life, even with the general 
agrarian life of the nation. They 
boast of their Western education 
whilst talking volubly of the interests 
of the illiterate tribal people and 
totally ignore their economic condi- 
.tions whilst claiming to represent 
these poor helpless people They 
talk of saving the tribal people from 
the exploitation and oppression of 
the non-tribals as a plea for a 
separate State thereby throwing dust 
in the eyes of the tribal people, not 
to see their own exploiting and 
oppressing hands. 


The real problem of the tribal 


people is economic and 
social. The real need is to 
remove poverty and give them 


cultural development through a new 
type of mass-oriented education. 
Poverty and exploitation cannot be 
removed exclusively for the tribal 
people, as shown in the above 
analysis. Such exclusiveness will 
only develop racialism and prolong 
economic  stagnancy and depen- 
dence. Those who might be actually 
exploiting or dominating the tribal 
masses from outside are not the 
masses of the plains people. The 
masses in the plains also are, under 
our existing system, as~ exploited 
and oppressed as the tribal masses. 
Those who exploit the tribals may 
not be more than one pecent of the 
general population. 


Thus the masses in the plains are 
the real and natural allies of the 
masses in the Hills. "Their number 
in the plains may be three or four 
times of that in the Hills. They are 
all vitally interested in ending ex- 
ploitation and poverty. Their unity, 
is, therefore, essential, as it will give 
them the strength to free’ themselves 
from all exploitations and oppressions. 
Separation will isolate them from 
each other, making théir exploiters 
and oppressors stronger and them- 
selves much weaker, 


NEFA is almost а new discovery 
although it is as old as the-Hills, and 
part and parcel of Assam. At last, 
it comes out that there are people, 
the same people like us as in the 
plains, rather still unaffected by. 
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modern evils and looking for our 
kinship. Their isolation is not by 
choice, but under compulsion, partly 
created by the policy of .the alien 
ruler and largely by lack of com- 
munication and . modern develop- 
ment. 

NEFA. philosophy as propound- 
ed by Dr. Verrier Elvin is wrong 
as it envisages growth of a people 
in isolation within the enclosure of 
a protecting wall cutting them off 
from their neighbours. Jf at all 
there can bo such a growth, it will 
be a harmful performance against 
the process of national integration. 
As a matter of fact, modern growth 
and isolation are a contradiction 
and an absurdity in the modern 
Scientific age. "There is no instance 
cf any nation, let alone of a place 
‘or area, of attaining modern growth 
in isolation; Modern growth and 
integration are inseparably bound 
up in a single process. Life deve- 
lops when productive process and 
exchange develop and their develop- 
ment is dependent upon hundred 
forms of mutual contact, wiüich 
means mixing of population of odd 
varieties of works and occupations, 
engaged in industry, agriculture and 
trades. 


Main Question 


The main question, however, is 
how to check the exploitation of the 
advanced people on these simple 
primitive folk of NEFA, which will 
be concomitant to the flow of 
population from outside, and 
whether it will not antagonise the 
NEFA people, leading them to the 
same demand of separation as 
raised by other hill people, in course 
of time. The danger to be appre- 
hended well before removing this wall 
of protection is whether it would be 
an integration if people from outside 
go and settle there to- exploit and 
dominate the local inhabitants ? 
Integration is a process that works 
against it and creates a life of mutual 
living, one helping the other to rise, 
it is a process that works through the 
service to the poor and downtrodden. 
The question is: who will go to settle 
there? Who are the mobile elements 
of our society ? Usually they are 
thé traders and investors who prefer 
the backward areas and people to 
profitably exploit their ^ natural 
resources and the cheap labour 
power of the backward people by 


‘co-workers in building a 


taking advantage of their ignorance 
Under our existing system, it 

supposed that the backward are: 
cannot do without these elemen 
for modern development, and it 

taken for granted that it cannot t 
helped if such development spli 
Society into two conflicting class 
—the exploiters and the exploiter 
the haves and have-nots. Wh: 
happens actually is that the most c 
the backward people sink to th 
rank of the exploited, with th 
exception of a few intellignet peopl: 
who rise to the position of the ex 
ploiters. Ultimately, these intelliger 
few raise the slogan of separation t 
gain monopoly of exploitation i 
the region by clearing out all outsid 
exploiters from it. Since they can 
not lay the axe at the root of ex 
ploitation for their own sake, the 
cleverly avoid the distinction betwee 
the exploiter and the exploited an 
make all outsiders responsible fo 
the bad Iot of the tribal people an 
demand their wholesale expulsior 


There is another way of develor 
ing the backward areas. It is th 
way of cooperative developmen: 
which eliminates exploitation, whils 
at the same time, making it a positiv 
factor for undertaking bigge 
national plans for mutual prosperit 
and mutual cooperation. 


NEFA is a virgin soil, wher 
cooperative system will have an easy 
rather a natural growth. The NEF/ 
people are still somewhat closer tı 
primitive commune life, the instinc 
of private property being not s 
strong as yet. People from outsidi 
should go there to join hands witl 
the NEFA people to build up a co 
operative economy and a coopcrativ 
life, in keeping with the instinct: 
and aspirations of the NEFA 
people and as  co-sharers o 
their weal and woe and a: 
nev 
modern. NEFA. NEFA should b 
open onjy:to such people. It wil 
pave the way for integration, leadin; 
the people from one step to the next 


NEFA should no longer remair 
a museum piece. For reasons knowr 
to all it is now the focal point о! 
world attention. Let NEPA serve a: 
a sample of success of our grea: 
national experiment for-evolving =€ 
new social order to make, Indi: 
truly great and powerful bott 
internally and: externally. - 
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_Anirudha Gupta 


Britain's New Man to India 


An 1 nterview with John Freeman 


This interview with Mr. John Freeman, former 
Editor of New Statesman. who is designated as the 
next British High Commissioner to India, was 
taken by an Indian scholar who is now working on 
a research project at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies under the University of London. 


ACING Number 10 Downing: 


Street, the signboard indicated 
“Commonwealth Relations 
Office—go left, 
right." “Through the massive Arch- 
way, as I entered the rather antique- 
looking reception hall, suddenly 1 
began to feel ‘nervous. Certainly 
the voice over the telephone had 
been sweet and assuring: Mr. John 
Freeman has received your letter 
:and he would be delighted to See. 
you on Tuesday at 12 o'clock. But 
then she added with a note of 
.caution: *Of course, as you know, 
. Since Mr. Freeman has not officially 
joined, he cannot discuss India with 
you." At that time I had cürsed 
myself—if only I had the sense to 
meet him earlier when his appoint- 
ment was not announced, but then 
„everybody seems to grow wiser by 
hindsight. ' А 


Charming and Warm 


My misgivings proved unfoun- 
ded. As soon as I shook hands 
with Mr. Freeman, I was put at 
-ease. He was charming and warm, 
the broad smile with which he 
welcomed me somehow restored my 
-confidence. “Т cannot .give you 
more than twenty five minutes” he 
said and smiled apologetically, 
«You know І am rather busy these 
days.” And then as if anticipating 
my first question, he went on, ‘This 
is a new kind of responsibility. I 
.only hope that my mission to India 
proves successful As it is, my 
knowledge about India is very müch 


„out-of-date, rusty and I am earnestly 


hoping to make it up-to-date." 

I remembered having heard him 
-say the same thing in a television 
interview, when he was asked how 
he would feel to be what the Times 
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then turn’ 


considered “this country’s most 
important ' diplomatic represen- 
tative?” (10-January 1965). His 
answer then was halting as if he 
was unsure of the ground he was 
called. upon' to tread, but with me 
he was more confident and, perhaps, 
a little more hopeful. - 


Interest in India 


*When did you first become 
interested in India?" I asked just 
to bring in a more personal note. 
He began musing: “My interest 
goes back to a long time. Perhaps, 
thirty....no, thirty two years back 
when I wa. in Oxford and meta 
number of young Indians and 
Pakistanis—of course, they were 
not Pakistanis at that time, all the 
samé...." And here he remembered 
those Indians who had started 
ozganizing ana agitating for India's 
independence, “Of course, Krishna 
Menon was foremost amongst them. 
In those days I was interested in a 
general way about India. I was still 
in.the stage of forming my views 
but then as you know, being in the 
Labour Party, we all were deeply 
interested in India's future, for the 
question of Indian independence 
was absolutely bound up with 
Labour's other policies. 

"During the. war years my 
political interest was largely frozen 
pethaps because I -did not serve in 
South-East Asia, I remained mainly 
posted on thc German Front and 1 
was not sufficiently informed about 
the war-time developments in India. 
But the situation changed when 
Labour formed government in 1945. 
The -question of ‘India’s inde- 
pendence’ was ` fraught with 
enormous difficulties of negotiations 
and other problenis, but I have still 


a vivid recollection of the night of 
the election day of 1945—yes, on 
the same night when it was 
announced that ‘first talk of Labour 
Government would be the indepen- 
dence of India’, 

“My own responsibility in that 
Government was not directly related 
to India. My work was in Defence*, 
but as such I was concerned with 
many questions affecting British 
interests in India and as you know, 
these were intimately connected 
with the progress of India’s inde- 
pendendence. In that connection I 
first went to India in the autumn of 
1945, and then four times during 
1945-50. Ever since I have had no 
chance of going back to India. 
Hence, to be honest, my knowledge 
about  India—especialiy modern 
India—is really very rusty.” 

“Of course, you have a good 
knowledge of Nehru" I said, “but, 
considering what is said now-a-days 
in many parts of India that Nehru 
was not really as successful as many 
had thought him to be, what is 
your opinion about him as a 
statesman ?" 


Nehru : A Great Statesman 


Freeman’s reaction was insti- 
nctive. “You know I have a sure 
feeling about Prime Minister Nehru. 
By any reckoning, Nehru shall go 
down in history as a great statesman 
of the twentieth century. Indeed, I 
have noted with anxiety a tendency 
which has grown since his death or 





*During 1945-51, Mr. Freeman worked 
as Private. Secretary of State for War, 
1945-46; Financial Secretary, War Office. 
1946; Parliamentary Under Secretary : of 
State for War, April 1947; Leader, U.K. 
Defence Mission to Burma, 1947; Parlia- . 
mentary Secretary, Minister of: Supply, 
1947-51, resigned. . 
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even some two or three years before 
that, to give him less credit than is 
due. After all, it was Nehru who 
had shared with Gandhi the struggle 
for independence and then founded 
an independent India on the basis 
of secular democracy. This fact 
alone should be recorded as one of 
the greatest achievements in world 
history—this building of a united and 
secular India. 

*Sometimes I feel though, that 
in his later years Nehru ceased to 
be an agitator and became more a 
statesman. What I mean is that he 
spent best of his years as an 
agitator—in arousing his people, 
but towards his closing years the 
burden of playing both the role of 
agitator and síatesman proved too 
much for him. Sometimes, Y only 
wish if history had made Nehru 
twenty years younger, he- could 
have done much more—all that was 
expected of him! Ofcourse he was 
impatient with his critics and often 
lost his temper. But then most of 
his critics were very small men 
compared to whom he was a giant. 
I had met Nehru several times and 
he was extremely nice to me. On 
some occasions he spoke to me very 
sharply, nevertheless, I liked and 
loved him. 


Future of Commonwealth 


As Freeman was not free to 
discuss Non-alignment, I asked him 
about the future of the Common- 
wealth reminding him that as he 
was going to hold а key post ina 
Commonwealth country, he must 
have given some thought to the 
question. His reply was most 
revealing : 

“I think this question is related 
with the problem of race which, I 
think, has become one of the most 
important challenges of the age. 
During recent years, problems of 
race or racial differences and dis- 
criminations are somehow beginning 
to assume importance in a critical 
way. Ihave much admiration for 
the way the Americans are trying 
to solve racial problems, but as yet 
very little is achieved there to make 
one optimistic. In this country, 
too, things are changing; the 
problem of immigrants tends to 
grow into a racial one. Even the 
Communist countries are not free 
from this problem. Inside Ше 
Soviet Union, for a long time race 


‘sion of this challenge; 


has been a problem and indeed, I 
think, the current — Sino-Soviet 
differences have some roots in the 
racial antagonism among their 
peoples. Elsewhere, the develap- 
ments in Congo reflect the dimen- 
though I 
still think that Congo presents a 
tremendous opportunity of develov- 
ing а real solution- to racial 
problems. 

“In this context, the importance 
of the Commonwealth as a non- 
racial grouping of powers, bringing 
together various cultures and 
peoples, becomes obvious. And it 
is for this reason, I think future 
relations between Great Britain and 
India are going to be of : paramount 
importance. The Commonwealth 
can succeed if it develops a 
mechanism for solving political 
problems among nations on absolue 
non-racial lines. Of :course, tkis 
mechanism cannot bring them 
together in perfect agreement, but it 
can bring about an association 
based on trust and intimacy which 
would be unique in the world. it 
is in the building. of such a nor- 
racial association that India has to 
play an important role in the 
Commonwealth.” 

“But is it not a fact," I inte:- 
vened, “that in recent times it is not 
India or other Asian members, bit 
the African States who are becoming 
more active in the Commonwealth?” 

“This may be true,” he pointed 
out, "all the same, much depends 
on futuro Anglo-Indian relations. 
After all, Britain has stronger trade 
ties with Asian members of the 
Commonwealth than ‘wiih ther 
African counterparts. Besides 
Africa today. is  besét- with 
many severe problems, and any 
understanding of the African situa- 
tion cannot easily be made. Besides, 
all along in history the Englisa 
people have remained passionately 
fond of India, yes, despite many love 
and hate situations. Even  tàke 
the case of Sir Winston Churchill; 
though his views on India were no: 
shared by many, his genuine interes: 
for India cannot be doubted.” 


First Job in India 


I was conscious that. i was com-- 


ing to the end of my interview, ye: 
I managed to ask hurriedly, “Wha: 
would be your first job, when you 
go to India, I mean apart from your 


routine diplomatic work ?” 

I was afraid that he would not 
like to answer the question, but he: 
set me at ease again: “Of course, 
as my country's representative . my 
first job would be to tcok after my 
country’s interest. That is quite 
natural. But speaking about my 
personal interest my first object 


-in India would be to know what India 


actually is. Like everybody else, 
I know about India of Nehru, Patel 
and Menon and because of that 
many of us tend to assure themselves 
that they know India too well. But 
this 15 very wrong. In my own 
knowledge about India, there is now 
almost a 15-year gap, and I must 
bridge it to be able to understand. and 
interpret not British India, but this 
new Indian India. You understand, 
what I mean ?" 

“Yes,” I said, “ЫШ in order to- 
understand present day India, you: 
should go and meet her younger. 
generations in universities and in’ 
rural places for, as it is, you would’ 
find too much of the Anglicised” 
elements in the upper crusts п all: 
socia! functions as beneath these- 
elements that what you call Indian. 
India is growing." : ; 

He readily agreed. “Yes, I 
shall be going to see Indian univer- - 
sities, and rural sides to know about. 
the younger generations and also: 
visit the new projects that arc being 
undertaken. I know Mr. Nehru 
and most Indian leaders were 
educated here. No, Mr. Sashtri is 
not one of them, but it is actually men . 
now in their forties whom I want to- 
meet most, for it is upon them that 
the mantle of leadership would fall’ 
in the coming future.” 


Of Writers and Philosophers 


My time was over but I stüll 
wanted to know about Indian writers 
and philosophers who had impressed : 
him most. Mr. Freeman confessed- 
that his knowledge in this field was 
limited but then “‘Gandhy’s philoso- 
phy of non-violence made a deep: 
impression on me. At this moment. 
I am reading Nehru's Bunch of Old: 
Letters, and though these letters: 
cannot be considered serious history, 
nevertheless, I find them most. 
interesting reading. Among Indian 
writers, I have always read with 
immense pleasure works of some: 
Indian. novelists . No, as,you say,: 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Algeria Fights Ignorance 


EWLY-independent . Algeria 
is striving, with striking suc- 
cess, to overcome the effects 
of enforced illiteracy and 
ignorance, which were basic 
features of the colonial regime. 
“Our greatest single problem— 
a direct result of the legacy of 132 
years of colonialism—is lack of 
trained people in every field. Our 
key task now is to develop an edu- 
cated population able to take over 
the reins of its own political and 
economic life, without benefit to 
exploiters or tyrants.” 
“These words of-a militant young 
Algerian teacher sum up the funda- 
mental meaning and purpose of the 
strong emphasis the new Algeria is 
laying on the fight against ignorance 
—an emphasis reflected in the fact 
that 25 per cent of the National 
Budget is devoted to’ education. 


Algerians at School 


Under colonialism, educational 
opportunity was confined to the 
French minority—about one tenth 
of the total population—who mono- 
pblized all the supervisory and 
technical posts in the government 
and economy. The Algerian masses 
condemned to back-breaking labour 
on the estates of the colons, 
received little or no schooling. Now 
in a free and  socialist-oriented 
Algeria, the children of the Algerian 
peasants and workers are going to 
School for the first time. 

The available figures tell a 
heartening story of ^ educational 
democracy in action:. in the ele- 
mentary schools, the number of, 
pupils in 1964 was double of what 

it was in 1961, the last full year of 
the old order —1,400,000 in 1964 as 
compared with 700,000 in 1961; 
in the secondary schools it is even 
more pronounced—110,000 in 1964 
as against 40,000 in 1961. The 
university presents the same picture 
of rapid progress—8,000 students 
registered in 1964 as against 4,000 
in 1961. “This irrefutable upward 
trend in total numbers is even more 
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telling in view of the fact that, 
especially in the secondary schools 


and the university, the overwhelming . 


majority of students in 1961 were 
French, while now an equally over- 
whelming majority are Algerians. 


Difficult Situation 


The educational situation that 
faced the new-born Algerian demo- 
cracy in the immediate aftermath of 
the Nationalist victory of 1962 was 
staggering in its difficulty and 
complexity: hundreds .of school- 
buldings had.been destroyed deli- 
berately by the European fascists, 
and the sudden massive departure 
of the French school-teachers left 
the country with only some 1300 
Algerian teachers to keep the schools 
going and expand the educational 
system to meet the demands of a 
socialist society. 

As Chief Belkacem, the dynamic 
youthful Minister of Education, re- 
cently put it: “If we had depended 
on orthodox methods of coping with 
the situation, we would have had to 
close down two-thirds of the existing 
classes in the year following inde- 
pendence. The French teachers, 
who were later sent to Algeria under 


the terms of the Franco-Algerian 


Evian Treaty, and other foreign 
teachers, like those from brother 
Arab countries, were not numerous 
enough to fill the gap; and besides 
we intend to run our own schools 
in our own way., Since there were 
very few trained Algerian teachers 
available, the only answer was to 
boldly recruit untrained monitors, 
with a minimum of basic education, 
and proceed to train them while 
they аге doing the work." 


Thus thousands of  freshly-re- ` 


cruited Algerian monitors, now 
teaching in the schools, are continu- 
ing their own studies in the evenings. 
During the summer vacations, they 
take accelerated courses in “Cultural 
Centres” along the sea-shore under 
the guidance of counsellors, who 
form the core of the developing and 
expanding educational system. 


In expanding and re-vamping 
the educational set-up inherited from 
the colonial regime, the text-books 
themselves had to be re-written and 
adapted to the needs of an indepen- 
dent Algeria. For example, the 
French history texts, previously in 
use, complacently informed the 
pupils about “our ancestors, the 
Gauls", and dealt only summarily 
with the history and geography of 
Algeria, exclusively from the angle 
of French interests and “colonial 
glory". The .new text-books 
devoted ample space to Algeria and 
the rising forces of the Third 
World. 


Adults 


The -Algerian Government is 
also making a significant effort to 
spread education to the mass of adult 
workers and peasants. Literacy class- 
es teaching the rudiments of reading 
and writing in Arabic and French, 
are springing up all over the country 
although there are not as yet enough. 
Besides, many schools have night 
classes for adults providing both 
vocational and general education to 
workers who are interested. "Thirty 
per cent of Algeria's school-teachers 
devoted their evenings and leisure 
hours to the various aspects of adult 
education. Since the cost of 
thousands of extra text-books would 
be prohibitive for Algeria, this 
particular problem has been tackled, 
temporarily, by printing daily lessons 
in history, geography, mathematics, 
science, grammar, etc., in a special 
section of the newspapers, for use 
in the‘adult classes. 

President Ben Bella ^ recently 
formulated, in the following words, 
the spirit,and purpose of socialist- 
oriented education іп today’s 
Algeria: “Our education aims at 
developing a new man, a builder, 
a constructor. Jt will prepare the 
child for collective living, destroying 
the egoistic teadencies and nurtur- 
ing the spirit of solidarity for all who 
suffer and struggle. It will turn up 
our youth into enlightened citizens 
and ardent defenders of peace.” 
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The Terrifying Juggernaut 


Power at the Pentagon by Jack RAYMOND Publishers : William 


Hienemann Ltd, London 1964 Pp XII, 


HE building which houses the head- 
quarters of the armed forces of the 
United States, is known asthe Penta- 


T 


gon and stands besides the Potomac, just 


outside Washington. The uniqueness of 


“the architectural design of the building ` 


which was opened on 1943, was partly 
inspired by the fact that the roads in the 
area formed a pentagon. An Official 
pamphlet issued in 1960 described the 
Pentagon, with space for 27,000 workers, 
as the world’s largest office building. `. 


However, the Pentagon now no longer 
means only the building but has become 
synonymous with the power and direction 
of the American military which in the 
1960s has become a global force of indes- 
cribable power with an arsenal of nuclear 
warheads counted in the tens of thousands. 
Among the fantastic weapons is the Atlas 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile which 
weighs 269,000 pounds and can be launched 
ata speed of 16,000 miles per hour to a 
targét 9000 miles away. The U.S. military 
is not only a national factor of great 
importance but has become an international 
factor of great influence. In the Second 
World War the United States provided $ 
48,578,923,000 in military aid to forty-two 
countries (receiving back a total of $ 
7,819,322,000 in reverse lend-lease from ten 
countries). During the thirteen years of 
its international military assistance pro- 
gramme until 1963 the U.S. had allocated 
$ 32,000,000,000 to sixtynine countries. 


The U.S. military influences other 
countries not only through aid, but also 
through the training programme. It is 
estimated that more than 110,000 foreigners 
had recei ved military training in the United 
States by 1962. The military is paying 
increasing attention to Africa and other 
developing countries, A six-month Jeader- 
ship training programme for the Africans 
was started in the middle of 1963, together 
with a long-term programme of five-year 


course, to gain influence on African 
affairs. 
Moreover, the American military, 


stationed overseas, seeks to gain inHuence 
through the “military civic action pro- 
gramme” which enables the military to 
construct roads, bridges, control floods, 
improve rivers and harbours, expand com- 
munications, to set up schools and to assist 
the local population in various projects. 


In other words, the U.S. military is 
engaged not only on combat activities on 
the battlefield but is also carrying on the 
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efforts to win the loyalties and minds of 
the civic population in many countries. In 
theory the military should be free from any 
ideology; in practice however the contrary 
holds true for the simple reason that it is 
not possible to move so many armed men 
in peace time without an ideology, especial- 
ly when many of the conscripts are of an 
exceptionally high level of education. 


What is the ideology to the spread of 
which the U.S. military has dedicated i.- 
self ? The indoctrination has been ofa 
very conservative type. Мг. Raymond 
notes significantly, ‘һе best military 
trainers, however, are not necessarily the 
best propagators of the democratic faith... 
...” (p 128). 


The expansion of the military power 


“during peace time has had far-reaching 


effects on American economy and society. 
In the early sixties the U.S. Government 
spent one-tenth of the gross national 
product on defence, “compared with only 
one percent thirty years earlier. About a 
tenth of the nation’s working population 
was also dependent on defence. More than 
a billion dollars a week, every second 
dollar of the Federal expenditure, was 
being spent on defence. A sizeable portion 
of the nation’s industry works for defence. 
About 25,000 privately-owned factories 
work under security regulations while more 
than forty lakhs of workers had to obtain 
security clearance in ten years’ time. 


Employment in several industries is 
intimately bound up with defence produc- 
tion. In the aircraft: and missile industry 
95 per cent of employment is dependent on 
defence production; in shipbuilding 60 per 
cent is so dependent; and in radio and 
communications this dependence is to the 
extent of 40 per cent. “Not only big 
businesses but small businesses throughout 
the country rise and fall in accordance with 
the garrison economy". (p 158). 


„Магу of the industries have come under 
governmental regulation. “The picture of 
a large portion of American industry being 
policed by the government”, writes Mr. 
Raymond, "conflicts with the image of 
independence nurtured in the folklore of 
American free enterprise.” (p 156) The fact 
is that, as Secretary of Defence McNamara 
said, -the award of new defence contracts 
and the setting up of new defence facilities 
in a pa-ticular area can make the difference 
between prosperity and depression. 


According to the report of the Com- 


mittee headed by David E. Bell, which was 
appointed by the Kennedy Administration, 


“the developments of recent years have 
inevitably blurred the traditional dividing 
lines between the public and private sectors 
of our nation". 

A warning against this growing pre- 
ponderance of the military-industrial 
complex was the principal theme of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s farewell address. An 
indirect impact on the U.S. economy of this 
military expenditure is to be found in the 
findings of Prof. Melman; for instance, 
the American shipbuilding industry was no 
longer fully competitive in the world 
market; the American heavy electrical 
machinery manufacturers could compete 
with the Europeans only through price 
cutting, the machinery-producing industries 
of America with the exception of earth- 
moving equipment industry, Were growing 
obsolescent, the American machine tool 
industry had become obsolescent. 


The nation’s research and the academic 
world also have become dangerously depen- 
dent on the milita.y. A responsible com- 
mittee reported that without the federal 
funds “the whole character of many 
universities research programmes (and in 
consequence, of their instructional pro- 
grammes) would change. Faculties in many 
instances would shrink. Many research 
efforts would have to be abandoned com- 
pletély. Others would be sharply 
curtailed.” 


One result has been increasing Govern- 
mental control over academic world which 
is in the process of being nationalized. Mr. 
Raymond sums up the effects of increased 
Government role on education and re- 
search: “teachers are being diverted from 
the class rooms to the laboratories; univers 
sity money that would otherwise go to 
teaching facilities is diverted to research 


' because of contractual provisions requiring 


that grants be matched, the time of faculty 
member is often consumed in consultative 
assignments with the Federal Government". 


(P 145) 


A phenomenon ofrecent origin is the 
emergence of Government-sponsored non- 
profit making autonomous organizations 
(such as the Rand Corporation and the 
MITRE Corporation) which aré designed 
to circumvent many of the Government re- 
gulations on spending the money from the 
public exchequer. The contracting out of 
research projects hasled to neglect of the 
Government's own research facilities and to 
delegation of Government functions to con- 
tractors. 


Expectedly the military is seeking to play 
a greater and more direct role in politics. 
A powerful military lobby is growing while 
thereis increasing corruption and red tape 
in the militray. 

One thing is, however, not working. The 
liberal Presidents have always sought to 
keep the military subject to the civilian 
rule. President Wilson had written on 
Agust 4 1914 to the then Secretary of War, 
Lindley M. Garrison suggesting that all 
offcers of the service, whether active or 
retired, should be asked to refrain from 
public comment ofany kind upon the 
military or political situation on the other 
side of the water (that is, Europe). In 
more recent years during the Kennedy 
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presidency the military had come under 
curbs. Secretary of, Defence Robert S. 
McNamara said, “‘it is inappropriate for any 
member of the Defence Department to 
speak on the subject of foreign policy.” 

Military leaders in the U.S.A. as else- 
where, tend to resent civilian control which 
is termed as interference. Under the presi- 
dency of a strong man like Kennedy, no 
doubt wás left as to who was superior. 
Rober 5. McNamara, who became Secretary 
of Defence under Kennedy. did not hesitate 
to overhaul the top ‘military command., 
When McNamara joined. the chiefs were 
General Lémnitzer, General George H. 
Decker, of the Army ; General Thomas D. 
White of the Air Force; Admiral Arleigh 
A. Burke, Chief of Naval operations and 
General David M. Shoup, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. Within a year all had 
gone except General Shoup. 

Mr. Raymond writes that within a 
couple of years Robert Strange McNamara 
“was under sharp attack for exercising too 
much control at the Pentagon. He was 
accused—accurately—of forcing the armed 
services to ‘speak with one voice’ ; of establi- 
shing super-agencies to take over certain 
functions that had been handled separately 
by theindividual military services ; of down- 
grading, ignoring and bypassing the military 
chiefs ; of submerging the service secretaries 
as wellas the uniformed chiefs beneath a 
hierarchy of Assistant Secretaries under his 
direct supervision’; of overriding the voice 
of professional experience and substituting 
a military party line ; of establishing what 
Hanson Baldwin described. as the "McNa- 
mara Monarchy’.” (P 280). Yet President 
Kennedy was always firm in his support to 
his Secretary of Defence. 

It may be interesting to consider the 
parallel between McNamara and Krishna 
Menon. Both were under severe attack of 
opposition, both inside and outside the 
country's legislatures, for disturbing the 
military. In the traditionally democratic 
U.S.A. McNamara survived the attack, 
while in the newly democratic India Krishna 
Menon was overpowered. 

For the truth was that the U.S. Military 
had become at the same-time too powerful, 
too careless of authority, too fragmented and 
mutually unrelated and consequently too 
much wasteful. As President Eisenhower 
had indicated in his farewell address, it was 
imperative for the nation to keep the 
military in check so that society could proce- 
ed along the path of sanity. 

For one thing the mutual rivalry among 
the Generals was costing the U.S. exchequer 
fabulous sums. Billions of dollars had been 
spent on weapons which were rejected later 
on, just because there was no coordination 
and supervision. The Naval guided missile 
project was dropped when it had already 
cost 679.8 million dollars ; the Smark missile 
was given up after it had cost $ 677.4 milli- 
on; the Navy’s Seamaster was abandoned 
after an expenditure of $ 33:4 milllon. The 
Eisenhower Administration unsuccessfully 
sought to give up.the nuclear powered air- 
plane. It was only when President Kennedy 
took over that the nuclear-powered airplane 
project was abandoned ; yet it had already 
involved an expenditure of more than a 
billion dollars and 15 years’ efforts. The 
project goose (pilotless bomber plane) was 
abandoned after an expenditure of § 80 
million in three years. 


„Меп such fortunes are involved in the 
military enterprises it is not surprising to 
find military men seeking to make money by 
dubious methods.~ A major-general had to 

be dismissed as he was found to have given 
contracts to a company of which he himself 
had been the secret head. Since there is 
conscription there is considerable scope for 
fovouritism in calling or not calling parti- 
cular persons in times of emergency. At the 
time of the Korean war over 6C0,000 World 
War II veterans were called up although 1.6 
million qualified young men or the eligible 
age group were not summoned. In other 
words, the militarization has already set in 
amoral corrosion.- . 3 

Will the U.S.A. be under а military 
dictatorship ? The military in the U.S.A, is 
very vocal, or was so for a fairly long period 
until President Kennedy took over in 1961. 
President Truman’s action in dismissing 
General McArthur brought a reaffirmation 
of the civilian supremacy. However, in the 
years following, the military was dangerously 
on the top and the anxiety of President 
Eisenhower was reflected in his ferewell 
address. . 

Sofar as can. be seen the military does 
not work consciously for a takeover and 
many military leaders genuinely shun politi- 
cal power. - 

However the expansion of the military 
force is not dueso much to the whims of 

-any one individual as to compulsions of the 
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general situation to which many economic, 
technological, social, and psychological, 
factors contribute. 

Mr.Jack Raymond has written a book 
which goes beyond its utility as ап xcellent 
source of informaiión on the functioning of 
the United States Defence Department. 
This isa book which could be read with 
great profit by politicians and military men 
alike. To those in the newly-freed countries 
it would serve as an excellent guide book on 
the art of government. and the place and 
role of military in Government. 


BRITAIN'S NEW MAN 
(Contd. from page 18) 
I did not like Naipaul's An Area of 
Darkness. I do consider him to be 
a very good writer but his attitude 
to India is very complicated and 
ambivalent. On the other hand, 
among British writers and journalists 
I think Taya Zinkin's writings are 
very good, and, though you may not 
liké her, she genuinely knows India. 
For you must remember, it 1s only 
among friends one can be ruthlessly 
candid, politeness is practised only 
among strangers.” - $ 








INDIA AT HANOVER IN 1965 
Through the Engineering Export Promotion Council, for the first 


time, various firms from India, including the following, 


their goods in the Hanover Industries 


will be exhibiting 
Fair 1965: 


1. M/s. Dalmia Ircn & Steel, Calcutta 
2. M/s. Indian Iron & Steel Co., Calcutta А 
3. M/s. Burn & Co. Ltd., Calcutta 
4. M/s. Cooper Engineering, Poona 
5. M/s. Guest, Kleen, Williams Ltd., Caleutta 
6. M/s. J.K. Steei, Calcutta і А 
7. M/s. Tata Engineering & Locomotive Co., Bombay : 
8. M/s. Mukund Iren & Steel Co., Bombay : 
9. M/s. Hindusthan Steel Ltd., Calcutta | 
10. M/s. Indian Standard Metals, Bombay 
11. M/s. Kamani Metal & Alloys, Bombay 
12. M/s. Jeewanial Ltd., Calcutta 
13. M/s. Metal Box, Calcutta 
14. Mjs. Addisons Ltd., Madras Е 
15. M/s. Harbanslal Malhotra & Sons (P) Ltd., Calcutta - : 
16. M/s. Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd., Poona 
17. Mjs. Praga Machine Tools, Secunderabad 
18. M/s. Tata Agrico, Jamshedpur 
19. Mjs. N.E. I. Group, Bombay 
20. M/s. Devidayal Stainless Steels, Bombay 
, The exhibits pertain to— : : : 
(a) Ferrous, non-ferrous products, 1n particular castings of all types, 
forgings, grinding media, stevl sections, semi-finished tron and 
‘steel products, wire ropes, wire nctting structurals, aluminium 
foil and aluminium sections, non-ferrous ingots, castings and 
rolled sections. : 7 i 
(b) Engineering tools, small machines and portable electric tools. 


26th of April will Ee a special India-meeting day, when Му. С.Г. 


Mehta, Chairman of the Industrial Credit Corporation of India Ltd., and 
the Indian Investment Centre, is expected to take part at Hanover. 
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FEB. 28 - MARCH 7, 1965 
Special rebate of 10% on poo His 
cll retail sales of cotton 441 A ov" 
cloth during the week 


44% 


» 
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PC 


The Handloom Weavers in all parts of the country count confidently on your 


continued patronage and support to this ancient craft of our motherland. 
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ЧЫР ALL INBIA HANDLOOM BOARD 


Со нмана о чаа инды асс. DA 64/596 
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PATH FORWARD. 


зг by the Government of India) 
TTE GRRE EY nu mU MN NL, 
Leading exporters of tobacco, 
tea — coirgoods — handicrafts, . 
Precious stones — jewellery, ` А үн 


chemicals — canned food products 
and many other commodities. 
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`- New Delhi Skyline . 


aes | ubi Е The { Long Wait 


Atchut ET EE 
Hindi's Path of Natural Growt : ч . 

All Ashraf . 91 HE decision by.teachers to boycott the forthcoming public exami- 
LADEJINSKY REPORT-I 21 nations and thé Government’s declaration that it will have the exami- 


nations conductéd without their help bring into sharp focus a problem 
that has grown to difficult proportions by sheer neglect over seventeen 
Лопе years. GENS O . 


Diagnosing Coal Crisis 
_Kalyan Roy .. 15 
„С icati . .. 19 - - А ау оа : 1 
| оранка ico: ' 1 | - Hardly anyone, including the authorities who hold out threats, and 
‘Review : -. 19 | public men: who аге shocked that members of so noble a profession should 
И think in terms of “trade union methods,” disputes the reasonableness of 
the demands put forward by-the teachers or the fact that the teaching 
‘community has exercised phenomenal patience all this time. It is not 
denied that.this fraternity, while being constantly praised as nation-builders, 
has always been denied its due in the matter of emoluments. i 
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: Nevertheless, there is an inexplicable reluctance to deal with. their 
Subhadra Joshi Y 


demands dispassionately—even if not sympathetically—and -bring about a 
solution which will enable them to devote themselves totally to the task 
of grooming the future citizens of India without having to be bogged down 
in tackling the-problem: of. providing two square meals for their families. 
-Unrest among teachers is not confined to any one State : it has all-India 
dimensions, and {е recent agitation in West Bengal was only another of 
the disturbing symptoms of a malady that runs deep. j 


Pannalal Dasgupta, C. N. Chitta, Ranjan 
S. B. Kolpe, K .P. Karunakaran 
Nikhil Chakravartty, Desh Raj Goyal 


14-B Hanuman Lane, New Delhi-! 


- Tt is shameful that the emoluments of teachers at many levels should 

continue to be less than the wages of chaprasis of the Central Government. 
This fact alone is enough to explain the steady fall in educational standards 
in the country over the years, for on the one hand talent is not attracted 
' to the profession and on the other the better and younger ones in the 
profession tend to migrate to occupations which offer better living standards. 
[n this context the demand for а Pay Commission made by ths secondary 
school teachers assumes importance. It is obviously necessary to draw 
up uniform pay scales: for all: teachers all over India. 


- The main difficulty appears to be the plea of the State Governments 
that they are not in a position to final the additional financial resources 
necessary for the purpose. In recent days the Government bas been trott- 
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The views expressed by individual contri- 
butors are not necessarily the opinion of the 
: Editorial Board. А 
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ing out. this excuse quite often. The argument runs that the funds have 
. to come out ‘of the Plan allocations and if more is spent on, education, to 
І that extent other - essential projects would suffer. 
BRAIN DRAIN н еы oe 
ss EE The Union Education Ministry has clearly come out in favour of 
А as d ISCUSSING revising pay scales but pleads that it is unable to do much because-Education 


: i$ а State subject. - The solution is obviously for’the Centre to provide the 
necessary additional-funds-to enable the Staté Governments to pay reason- 
- able ‘wages to thé-teachers. The teachers are right ın insisting that ihe 
- allocation for education should: be considered. productive investment. 

. „Ошу оп. ће basis of a.satisfied teaching community сап a uniform 
“pattern; of. education suited to. the requirements .of the task. of building 
; a;healthy democratic society be successfully evolved. Teachers have waited 
| long enough; they should not be driven to desperate methods to get justice, 


"^ “flight of scientists . 
"from the country 
JMIZO “Movement 
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x KERALA POST MORTEM | 


ERALA has given а jolt to 
New Delhi which would have 
made even a Nehru sit up, 
but for the present leadership at 


the Centre it has been like the fearful 
rumblings of.a political crisis. 
The calculations about 
prospects were made more than 
once in the crucial five weeks of the 


poll 


election campaign. When the Prime 
Minister and the Home ‘Minister 
returned from Kerala at the end of 
' January, the expectations were that 
the Congress would capture 40 to 
45 seats in a house of 133, conceding 
30 to the Left Communists; between 
15 to 18 to the CPI; 15 to the rebel 
Kerala Congress; 12 to the Muslim 
: League, and 10 to the S.S.P. 
Two weeks later when the Con- 
gress President came to the Capital, 


his estimates were very much the: 


same; except that he reported that 


the polling this time might be very. 


poor, adding to the uncertainty of 
its outcome. But this was contest- 
ed in the last week of the campaign 
wlien with the sudden awakening 
up of the electorate, optimism in 
the Congress camp rose, some of the 
more exuberant claiming as many 
as 70 seats. But they had to pipe 
dówn when Sri Jagjivan Ram after 
his campaign tour 'predicted 45 
seats for the Congress. Nobody, 
barring the Election Comissioner's 
office, was prepared for a landslide 
victory for Sri Namboodiripad and 
the Kerala Congress rebels. . 

It was only on the day before 
the polling on March 4 that the 
first signs of unedsiness were visible 
atthe Centre. And as an immediate 
precautionary measure the detention 
warrants of the Left Communists in 
prison were renewed; this time 
issued on the authority of the Centre 
so that there might be no possibility 
“of, their being released in case some 
. party or thé other managed to get 
‘the majority. AM f 
. -Throughout the day of the 

polling, the authorities at the Centre 
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could hardly conceal their misgiv- 
ings and when the first intelligence 
reports after the polling arrived, 
Kerala became the main preoccupa- 
tion of the Cabinet. The meeting 
during the day was not found to be 
adequate, and another Cabinet 
meeting had to be called at the Prime 
Minister’s place late at night, when 
the Ministers with anxiety writ 
large on their face woited for the 
final results to come in. 

Only one man in the Cabinet 
could nurture a sense of vindication, 
because his warnings had come 
true. It was Sri S.K. Patil who 
had advised against the expulsion of 
the rebel Congressmen; he was in 
favour of handling them with care 
and not to let Sri Sankar have his 
way. But he was over-ruled at the 
time, and Sri Patil could very well 
disown the responsibility for the 
reverses Low. —— 

And Sri Nanda had an un- 
comfortable time at that Cabinet 
meeting: His strategy of fighting 
the Left Communists had not 
worked. As one of his colleagues 
put it in private, “when you take up 
a Weapon, you must know how to 
wield it." > 

And the next day, one could hear 
Cabinet Ministers, wise after the 
event, commenting adversely on 
Sri Nanda's Trivandrum press con- 
ference in January in which he had 
said that the pro-Chinese Commuaists 
would not be allowed to form the 
Government even if they had won 
at the- polls. “Why do you have 
to foolishly say so in public, and 
letthem have the halo of martyr- 
dom?" was the shrewd comment of 
a seasoned electioneering veteran. 

At the Party level, Sri - Lal 
Bahadur Shastri:on the very same 
night took steps, to get round- Sri 
Kamarajs allergy to -the rebel 
Congressmen: he asked Sri Subra- 
лпапіат and Sri A.M. Thomas to 
-fly with the AICC General Secretary 
Manaen to Madras the very next day 


to persuade the Congress President 
not to stick to his uncompromising 
stand of no-truck with the rebel 
Kerala Congress. The exigency 
of policies cannot naturally afford 
the luxury of holding on to principles 
of Party discipline. 


жж - жж © ж 


HE resounding success of 

the rebel Kerala Congress has 

posed a very serious challenge 

to the Congress High Command. 
When dissidence takes the form 
of defiance to the point of cessation 
from the parent body, should this 
be given a premium and allowed to 
enjoy the support of the leadership? 
This is the issue that has come up 
with Sri Kamaraj’s reluctance in 
entertaining any coalition or under- 
standing with rebels in Ministry- 
making in Kerala today. 

Right from the beginning, the dis- 
sident group inside the Congiess іп 
Kerala, whose leader was the late 
Sri Chacko, was an eye-sore for Sri 
Sankar, the dethroned Chief Minister. 
Sri Kamaraj’s strategy during the 
elections was to back Sri Sankar 
whole hog and thereby establish a 
base for the Congress in the Ezhava 
community of which Sri Sankar is 
one of the leading lights. 

On the other hand, Sri Chacko's 
rebel group consisting mainly of the 
Nairsand the Catholics, had a power- 
ful backing of the Nair leader Sri 
Mannath Padmanabhan who helped 
the Congress in 1960 to win ‘the , 
electoral battle against the Commu- 
nists, and who during the present 
election carried on a crusade against 
the Congress for having betrayed the 
Nairs and backed the Ezhavas. 

The confindence with which Sri 
Kamaraj pursued his line was based 
on his experience in Madras where 
he brought victory to the Congress 
by mobilising his own community 
of Nadars, allowing anti-Brahmin 
sentiments to work up full-steam and 
thereby dislodging Sri Rajagopala- 
chari, and eventually throwing him 
out of the Congress itself. .Natural- 
ly Sri Kamaraj did not entrust the 
command of the Kerala' election 
campaign to either Sri S.K. Patil 
or Sri Atulya Ghosh and today 
equally naturally, these leaders of the 
Syndicate can claim to have been 


proved right and Sri Kamaraj . 
wrong. кз LE 
The failure of Sri Kamaraj’s 
MAINSTREAM 


strategy in Kerala is therefore going 
to have important repercussions in 
the -power-alignments inside the 
High Command. His ` prestige, 
considerably lowered in terms of 
electoral gains, the Congress Presi- 
dent .might find himself under. 
pressure of the Syndicate. Observers 
in New Delhi regard this as ominous. 
For, in the present round of high- 
powered tussle at the Centre, the 
Syndicate for the present seems to 
be in agreement with Sri Shastri's 
pragmatism on the question of the 
formation of a Ministry in Kerala. 


Sri Shastri is in favour of some: 


form ‘of rapprochement with the 
Kerala Congress, for as he explained 
to his emissaries, sent post-haste to 
Sri Kamaraj. the first task today is 
to ‘isolate’ the Left Communists. 


On this point he has the support 


of people like Sri Patil who have : 
always objected“ to^ Sri Kamaraj' 


‘making a fetish of discipline’ with 


regard to the rebels in the Kerala : 


Congress. Another Syndicate leader, 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy, has already aired 
his theory that since in the coming 


days, the Congress might have to ` 


reconcile itself to coalitions in a 
number of States; it is worth while 


having a coalition with rebels in. 


Kerala. And in the Parliamentary 


Board this point of view has the 


support of Sri Morarji Desai also 


since it is the Chacko- group which- 


has always been loyal to him, 
constituting practically his only 
factioral base in the South. 


` But Sri Kamaraj is, of. the 


\view that if ап attitude of 
fmendly tolerance is — shown 
‘towards the rebels who Һай 


been expelled from the Congress 


with a six-year ban, then that will 


encourage dissidents in other 
States who, emboldened by the 
success of the rebéls in Kerala, might 
also think of getting out of the 
organisation on the eve of the next 
General Elections, having the tacit 
assurance that there will be no 
difficulty in enlisting Congress 
support once they could put up a 
¿good show at the polls. 


* When the KPCC President: Sri - 


Abraham and. Sri . Panampilli 
Govinda Menon met the Congress 
President in Madras on the morrow 
of the election results, they mooted 
the idea of the Congress patching up 


its "negligible differences" with the. 


rebal Kerala Congress, “in the 
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urgency of , “isolating” 


interet of democracy”. Sri Kamaraj 
was reported to have reacted sharply 
to the suggeston saying that 


if the Congrass compromised with . 


rebels “who had flouted the discipline 


of the party with impunity”, there `- 


could be no guarantee of stability 


for such a Ministry even for the . 


duration of a month. Instead, it 
would be in the long-range interest 
of the party to reconcile itself to its 
being in the opposition and consoli- 
date its base-among the 
and thereby fare better at the next 


: General Elections. 


From.the present indications, it 
appears that'Sri Kamaraj's firmness 
is likely to win though the pro-coali- 
tionists will carry their campaign 
right upto the Congress’ Working 
Committee meeting. ` 

ok “tok 


'N the night when the bad 
tidings from Kerala reached 
the Capital, the dominant 
feeling in the Cabinet circles 
wa’ that much more serious than the 
success: of the rebel Kerala Con- 
gress was the victory of the Left 
Communists and that. was why 
Sri Shastri stressed the supreme 
the Left 


жж 


Communists. ; 


.In terms of total Communist 


polling as also the number of seats 
captured, the Kerala- results did 
not come as a surprise to the Centre. 
As early as the end of January, the 
Centre's information was that the 
Communists (the two parties to- 
gether) would bag between 45 and 
48 seats. This estimate has. not 
gone wrong. · 

But what has upset New Delhi 
is the sweeping victory of the Left 
Communists and the total collapse 
of the CPI. As a VIP put it, this 
leads 'one to the conclusion that 
those who are alienated from the 
Congress would not hesitate to vote 
for those who carry the taint of 
having a sneaking sympathy for China 
in her dispute with India. ‘In other 
words, thé charge of betraying 
national interest does not seem to 
affect: one’s chances at the polls, so 
much.is the sullen discontent‘ of а 
large section of уоїёгѕ in a State 
with the highest record of education 
and political sophistication. Nehru's 
absence has not so far been felt more 
acutely particularly by his successors 
in office who only a few months 
ago pathetically claimed that' they 


Ezahavas - 


could strike a path of their own and 
have a mind of their own too. 

On the issue of the Left Com- 
munists too, Sri S.K. Patil can 
afford to play the critic of the Prime 
Minister and particularly-of Home 
Minister Nanda. There .have been 
complaints from his circle that his 
advice and: that of Sri Sanjiva Reddy ` 
were not listened to at the time of 
the round-up of Left Communist 
leaders at the end of December. 
Sri Morarji Desai’s supporters also 
claim that he too did not agree with 
the wisdom of such a step. 

The Home Minister's critics ' 
inside his own party make out a long , 
charge-sheet about his mishandling . 
the entire case against the Left 
Communists.. For their pro-Peking 
professions, these critics of Sri Nanda . 
stress, the Left Communists should 
have been put behind bars imme- 
diately after the Calcutta Congress 
when they formed their own Party 
in November last. In fact the 
Chief Minister of West Bengal 
was reported at the time to have 
advised such a course pointing to 
his own wisdom in rounding up a 
large number of West Bengal Left 
Communists just after their State 
Conference late in October. But 
Sri Nanda at the time faltered. - 

To have gone in for the all-India 
round-up when the Kerala election 
had already become the major 
political issue before the. country, 
could not but bring badnam to the 
Government that the arrests were 
inspired by party considerations, to 
help the Congress in the election 
by decimating its major opponent. 
The Patil school of thought goes 
further: by arresting only the leaders 
and leaving the Party apparatus intact 
they argue, Sri Nanda has helped the 
Left Communists in detention to 
reap the harvest of martyrdom while 
their eleciioneering organisation 
could work full scale under the 
competent leadership of Sri. 
Namboodiripad. 

On this point, the Central Intelli- 
gence reports seem to confirm that 
one of the factors which helped, 
and not -hindered,. the Left Com- 
munists was the fact that their 
candidates 1n prison could evoke 
the sympathy of the public, which 
was naturally translated in terms of 
votes on the day of the polling. 

There was bungling on the part 
of the Home Ministry in the matter 
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of bringing out the promised White 
Paper on the activities of the pro- 
Peking Communists. The document 
as it has. been placed before Parlia- 
ment has proved a flop. It contains 
a String of quotations from published 
material. For one thing, quite.a 
number of these belonged to the 
period immediately after the Chinese 
aggression in October 1962. If these 
were to be brought up now, then 


the question naturally arises, ћу. 
been, 


should these | persons -have , 
released the next year? 


Secondly, the copious. „extracts 


from -the: CPI documents on the 


issue of the split of the Party have at 


best made out-a political case of the | 


Left Communist affinity to the 
Peking line rather than provide 
material to explain the urgency of 


arresting them on the eve of the: 


New Year 1965. 
The Government circles . claim 


that they have proof of **dangeroüs- 


activities" on the part of the, Left 
Communists—a claim which is'not 
lightly disthissed in, knowlegeable 
quarters—but plead that ' most -of 
such material could, not be reléased 


“= 


for reasons of ; secrecy, and also pre- - 


sumably of diplomatic sensitiveness, 
. às some of the foreign missions hand 

in glove with Peking are believed to 
be involved. : 


Ап 


In sueh a predicament, was-the A 
Government wisein promising with... 
afanfare that: an exhaustive White - 
Paper with most damaging material , 


would be released to substantiate the | 


most evenly divided between the 
CPI and the Left CP. This 
might. swing the 
fence Centrists to throw in their 
lot'with the Left. 


The downgrading of the status 
of the CPI vis-a-vis the Left Com- 


. munists in Kerala has disturbed many 


of the Left-inclined elements inside the 
Congress. 
issues which has maked “the angry 
debate between^the two wings of 


: Indian Communism is the question 


of attitude” towards, thé progressive 
section inside'the Congress, the CPI 
openly advocating: a positive line 
towards them, while the ‘ultra-Left 
has ‘refused to. Tecognise such diff- 
erentiation inside the Congress. 


In a sense, many in New Delhi 
feel, it is the Rightwing ‘inside the 
Congress -which will gain by the 
victory of the ` Left Communists 
in Kerala., "For, it has always 
been the.law of politics «that the 
advance of . extremism in one direc- 
tion. touches off. counter-extremism 
in the opposite direction. . 


Jt is in this background that 
political circles .іп the Capital are 
watching with keen interest every 
step, of Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad. 
established moderate fallen 
among extremists, he-has always 
been demarcated, by both friends 
‘and adversaries, from the  pro- 
Peking elements i in “his own party. 


With his ` prestige ` shot up with 


sitting-on-the- - 


Because. one of the key, 
- Kerala 


! Are 


. HE world reactions to the 

. Kcrala elections are being 

- closely scanned in New Delhi 
today. There is an element 

of nervousness 


Left Communists. 


Western diplomatic circles are ' 


naturally interested to know if the 
results can be regarded 
as- һе shadow of Coming events. 
these the ‘signs of- 
crack-up after Nehru which had 
long been prophesied.? There is the 
over-riding fear that the climate for 
dollar investment may be spoilt by 
the Kerála pointers. And’ it is not 
unlikely that the coming weeks will 
see a spate of public assurances, 
particularly by our representatives 


in the West, to dispel the fear that _ 
‚ India is going: Red or that New 


Delhi is powerless: to check - “ће 
drift towards instability. 


There is also the anxiety that the 


' British public opinion with its long 


traditions of liberal parliamentary 
decision not to let 
elected representatives . 
seats in the legistative. 


New Delhi circles are alo 
anxiously awaiting reactions from 
the Communist . and the non- 


aligned world. Observers in New . 


Delhi have not “failed to note 
that the organ -of the Indonesian 


here - about: Ње: - 
international impact of the Cong-- 
. ress reverses and the gains of the - 


‘the. 


take their: 


| democracy тау. react adversely to '- 
' thé New Delhi 


Communists, the alter ego of Chinese ` 
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Leave Goa Alone. Now 


The author of this article was one of of the earliest comrades-in- 


arms of the late Dr. T.B. Cunha. the father of Goan nationalism. 
| _ Prior to liberation of Goa, he lived in exile for nearly 14 years, 
Е. engaged іп the movement outside Goa’ for its liberation. 


HEN India’s liberation army 
marched into Goa, the masses 
welcomed it with open arms 
and unbounded enthusiasm. 
But the liberation army, despite the 


appeal addressed to it in the Order - 


of the Day by the Supreme Command 
did not live up to its famous tradi- 
tions. The Goan population 
resented its conduct. 


The civilian officiais sent to Goa 
in large numbers behaved as if the 
Goans were conquered subjects, 
backward and uneducated. They 
seemed to believe in lording it 
over the people and in passing 
orders and counter orders, which 
only made confusion worse con- 
founded. The neighbouring States’ 
rival claims contributed not a 
little to alienat.ng the sympathies of 
Goans. 


System of Administration 


No country's or territory's 
administration has been run to the 
satisfaction of the people concerned 
unless the system of administration 
governing.their life (for centuries) 


. has been well studied. Goa was 


no doubt a colony for over 450 
years, but its system of civil, ad- 
ministration, judiciary and  edu- 
cation was not colonial. Portugal, 
a backward country in such matters, 
did not possess any system of its 
own. It.cópied the .continentàl 
system. particularly of France, and 
adopted it in the colonies as well. 


That is how certain legislative and. 
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other features 
now sought to be introduced in the 
rest of.India are already found in 
Goa. . 


The: change-over-to the system 
of administration obtaining in the 
rest of India, which is not Indian 
sui: generis but a legacy of the 
British; was rather ` brusque. 
Things could have been done system- 
atically, gradually and therefore 
far more effectively. _ 


Sudden Change 


In political matters, too, the 
change made was no less sudden. 
Unlike in Pondicherry, no time was 
allowed for frayed tempers and 
exacerbated passions to cool. The 
election to introduce a popular 


‚ government in which certain outside 


elements played a sinister role, were 
held prematurely, with the result 
that the elections for a popular 
government instead of being fought 
on ideological grounds, were con- 
tested on the basis of purely com- 
munal affiliations. 


The Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
with its communalism and demand 
for merger aggravated the situation. 
Its programme of action which 
places the merger issue above the 
need to develop Goa and involves 
outside interference іп Соза 
domestic affairs alienated the arti- 
culate and advanced section of 


- the population from the common- 
.Stream and rendered it chary of 


of administration . 


its future. Much of the- blame for 
the ‘present animosity towards 
Tüdia must rest with the Maharashtra- 
wade Gomantak. 


Reaction . 


A. direct reaction to this is the 
misgiving over the future of Goa's 
social pattern created in the minds 
of even reputed nationalists and 
rationalists. A well-known  edu- 
cationist, who is also an avowed 
nationalist and agnostic, recently 
pointed out that with the liberation 
of Goa, the Catholics had been 
reduced to a minority community. 
He urged them to see that their 


community remained integrated 
and became impregnable. 
This exclusivism, ^ extends 


even to castes within a community. 
This development is definitely not 
conducive to fostering the spirit 
of nationhood’ or to the cause 
of emotional integration of the 
nation; but then, this has been the 
direct ‘result of Maharashtrawadi 
Gomantak’s “communalism and 
unpopular and untimely demand 
for merger. In any event, merger 
will bring about furtber complications, 
create a still deeper problem defying 
solution and even affect internal 
peace in the country. 


Persuasion must precede 
merger. And. what greater persua- 
sion can be employed with Goans 
than a programme for their re- 
habilitation ? If merger with 
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Maharashtra is the solution, such a 
solution would have offered itself 
and there would be no need to 
think in terms of imposing it. 


In the city of Bombay, where a 
sizeable part of the Goan popula- 
tion lives, there have been arrests 
of Goans for being connected with 
the Goa bomb explosions as well 
as for making seditious anti-Indian 
propaganda through Konkani 
dramas. There are Konkani papers 
which have been pointing out edito- 
rially that Goa’s integration with 
India, effected through military 
action in 1961, has not yet been 
approved by or settled at the UN 
and that therefore that integration 
is not final. When there are such 
anti-national Goan elements in the 
very heart of Maharashtra, how does 
the proposed merger going to help 
solve the problem of emotional 
integration of Goa into India ? If 
Maharashtra has not been able to 
change the heart of these anti- 
Indian Goan elements living in that 
State, how is the stampeding of 
Goa into accepting merger going to 
help win the heart of its frustrated 
inhabitants ? 


There are of course Goans who 
demand merger of Goa with 
Maharashtra. But their claim that 
they are not Goans but Maharashtrian 
is clownish. If they were to say 
they are Goans and want Goa 
merged with Maharashtra, there 
would have been some point in it. 


Transition to What? 


It is also suggested that so long 
as Goa is not merged with Maha- 
rashtra its freedom is not complete. 
But Goa is already merged with 
India; is its freedom not complete. 
or is it suggested that Goa as a 
Union Territory under the Home 
Ministry is a colony of India ? If 
Goa as an integral part of India is 
not free unless it is merged with 
Maharashtra, then India itself can- 
Dot be said to be free unless it is 
merged with Maharashtra. 


The mergerists also state- that so 
long as Goa remains outside the pale 
of Maharashtra, it runs the risk of 
seceding from India or of being 
invaded by Portugal or by its allies 
like Pakistan. If Goa, an integral 
part of India, can secede from India, 
so can Maharashtra. Such argu- 
ments are futile. 
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From the point of view of deferce 
of the country by sea, logistics and 
other such considerations would 
require Goa to remain z centraly- 
administered unit—a Union Terri- 
tory—particularly as Goa is being 
developed as a powerful naval tase 
“to keep the freedom of the country 
inviolate.” ` 


The demand for merger is fur-her 
based on the assumption that the 
Union Territory status which has 
been given to Goa is a transitional 
status to be eventually withdrawn 
in favour of merger with a neizh- 
bouring State. This is a “fallacious 
assumption, for Goa can as well 
elect to remain permanently a Union 
` Territory, as this status can equally 
mean a transition status to be 
eventually converted, upon matv-ity 
and full economic development, 
into a full-fledged state of the Union. 
In fact, where merger with a ne:zh- 
bouring State was preordainec or 
was -a foregone conclusion, no 
‘transition status’ was called for. 

Volumes can be written to show 
why Goa should remair. a distinct 
entity in the Union of India, at least 
for a generation to come. But small 
facts such as the following which 
have passed almost unnoticed, siace 
liberation, tell their own tale. 


1. Nehru's assurance in Pania- 
ment that the sense of territorial 
existence of Goa would be respected. 
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2. President Radhakrishnan’s 
urging B.N. Jha, the Chairman of 
Educatior Commission for Goa, 
to recommend a separate University 
for Goa, a University not merely of 
faculties, but one which would 
express tie international character 
of Goa znd speak of its natural 
beauty, :ocial refinement and of 
the varied talents of Goans in 
various a-ts and walks of life. 

3. Te appeal made soon after 
his аггіуг] in Goa by the late Lt. 
Governor Sachdev to strive to 
maintain at all costs the hygienic 
cleanliness, the scenic beauty, etc., 
for whick Goa is noted. 

4. Tle distinctiveness of Goa 
clearly emphasized in all the bro- 
chures 01 Goa brought out by 
Government (as well as private) 
agencies on the occasion of the 
ХХХУШ. International Eucharistic 
Congress and the Exposition of St. 
Xavier’s body in Goa. А 

Even -f Goa, is to be eventually 
merged with a neighbouring State, 
be it Maaarashtra or Mysore ,why 
shouldn't Goa be allowed first to 
develop icself economically to its 
fullest po entiality, so that it will be 
more an asset than a liability ? 

Above all, why should: not Goa 
be first a lowed to settle down? 

It is &me the Centre took note 
of all thi. and act effectively to pre- 
vent Indien unity being broken up 
by ambitious politicians. 


. 
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 Hindi's Path of Natural Growth 


ROM the way some of the ` 


more vociferous among the 

Hindi protagonists in Delhi 

and other north Indian towns 
are behaving, it would appear that 
tha lessons.of the recent burst up in 
Madras and other. non-Hindi. states 
have not been learnt tó any advant- 
age. Poet Dinkar's was a rather 
uncommon attempt at sobriety and 
wisdom when he declared that the 
unity of the country was greater 
than any language including Hindi. 


Language is an attribute of 
nationality. It serves as,a vehicle 
for unification of a people into a 
‘nation. The: importance of a 
language is thus proportionate to the 
cohesive role that it plays in the 
national growth and it is a tragic 
culmination of the misdirected effort 
of Hindi lovers that the question of 
' India's national unity has been posed 
by events against the claims of Hindi. 
Tife aspect of tragedy arises not so 
much because it harms the cause of 
Hindi but because it weakens the 
process cf nàtional cohesion. 


Multilingual State 


It will not do to say that the real 
issue is between Hindi and English. 
Appeals to abstract patriotism do 
not remove suspicions regarding 
Hindi’s ambitions to take the place 
of English which was superimposed 


at the cost ot the national languages 
of this multi-national country, and. 


suppressed and retarded their growth. 
It must be said that the way the 
cause of Hindi has been promoted by 
those who claim to stand for it has 
strengthened these suspicions. 
India like the USSR is a multi- 
lingual country if not multi- 
national which the latter admittedly 
is. This means that people 
in each’ region or nationa- 
lity are unified besides other things 
through the unity of each regional 
national language. It is this under- 
lying fact which gets reflected in the 
recognition of. fourteen Janguages 
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as the national languages in our 


Constitution, and in the formation. 


of the linguistic states. Hindi as the 
pan-Indian link has to be the cul- 
mination of а process which began 


as a regional national language 
of the Hindustani (as distinct 
from the Indian) people. In 


other words, while laying claim to 
be the unifier of the Indian people, 
Hindi had to first fulfil the role of 
national unifier in its own. region. 
It:must be admitted that Hindi, in 
contrast to all other national 
languages of India, has failed in this 
‘its prime task. , 
Communal Line 

Trouble for Hindi started with 
its bifurcation.and- divorce from 
.Urdu. This, was importing commu- 
nalism in language. Bengali, Ma- 
layalam, Punjabi, Gujarati, to name 
only a few languages are the mother 
~tongues of people of all religious 
denominations . inhabiting their 
homeland.. But in no case language 
got divided into two on communal 
lines—even though in some cases 
their . common homelands were 
partitioned between India and 
Pakistan. One cannot exaggerate 
the impact of this communalism on 
the development of both Urdu and 
Hindi. For one thing, it distorted 
their growth. Secondly, it meant 
that language, instead of being 
the unifier of the people in its home- 
land became the divider on commu- 
nal. lines. And a language which 
divided people in its own homeland 
cannot unify them outside. 

It is not possible to study the 
. question of communalism in language 
‘in all its facets here, especially as it 
affects Urdu. But it is relevant and 
necessary to trace some aspects re- 
garding the development of Hindi. 
In this connection the first thing that 
strikes one is the 
bifurcation with Urdu came as a 
result of extraneous 
and efforts by our British rulers. 


fact that this. 


intervention . 
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Grierson, of the Linguistic Survey 
of India fame, wrote that Hindi 
“was intended to be a Hindustani 
for the use of  Hindus....This 
Hindi is an altogether artificial 
product of the British". 

.With this understanding and aim 
about the role of Hindi, Hindu com- 
munalists were urged to eject all 
words of;Persian and Arabic origin 
which had found their way into the 
common speech and. to. substitute 
them by Sanskrit words which were 
not even understood by'the mass 
of people. Pandit Ramchandra 
Shukla, in his History of Hindi 
Literature, narrates the following 
about Lallu Lal who wrote Prem 
Sagar at the instance of Gilchrist: 
“but of course, there seemsto be 
a definite decision not to allow any 
foreign words to sneak in. Had he 
not been fully conversant with Urdu 
he would not have been so successful 
in avoiding words of Persian and 
Arabic origin. Many of the words 
have so much become part of our 
common speech that a person know- 
ing only Sanskrit would find it 
difficult even to recognise them." 


Nagarjun's Comment 


But one result of this bifurcation 
was that Hindi lost its spoken base. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji noted 
this phenomenon when he wrote: 
*A peculiar thing about Khari Boli 
Hindi is that those who speak or use 
it as an inheritance having this 
language (or dialects closely allied 
to it) as the language of the home, 
have for the last 250 years shown a 
decided preference for Perso Arabic 
words, and now do not feel happy 
over the highly Sanskritised Hindi 


: which is being developed as the 


pan-Indian official ^ language." 
Obviously, this “Khari Boli Hindi. . 
with a preference for Perso Arabic 
words” is none other than Urdu. 
The noted Hindi writer Nagarjun has 
admitted that in a state like Bihar, 
which in the words of-a commentaror 
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“the heartland of Hindi chauvin- 
ism. (Patriot, Feb., 22, 1965), ‘there 
is only one section of people who 
speak Hind: as their mother-tongue 
—and they are the urban Muslims". 
(Aryavarta, Feb: 14, 1954). 


Not Spoken at Home — 


There is more truth than ‘wit 
in this statement because in Bihar 
all others, excepting a handful of 
Kayastha . families. in the towns, 
-speak dialects which are not the base 
-of° Modern Hindi.. Nagarjun’s 
statement. brings out the basic 
commonness of Urdu, and Hindi. 
At the same time it throws enough 
light on the reality that as distinct 
_and seperate from Urdu, Hindi- is 
nowhere ‘in India spoken in the 
homes as the mother-tongue.. Con- 
versely put, Hindi. was adopted.and . 
developed by people who never 
spoke it in their homes. And those 
who did, like Premchand, felt like 
fish out of water. As late as 1934 
Premchand was saying that © 
even today 1 write more Urdu than 
Hindi....Hindi does not come -to 
me as naturally as Urdu". (Speech 
in Dakshin Bharat Hindi Pracharni 
Sabha, Dec. 29, 1934). . The reason 
is.not far to seek. То quote Suniti 


Babu again “‘those who habitually : 


speak other speeches at home like 
. Rajasthani,. Awadhi, . -Bagheli, 
-Bhojpuri, and even Maithili... .are 
taking a hand at language making 
‘in Khari Boli Hindi frequently 
possessing neither the true Hindi 
(i.e., Western Hindi) inheritance nor 
the Sanskrit tradition. This peculiar : 
situation has strong ,repercussions 
on the free and natural development 
of Hindi: its native speakers go one 
_ way and those who have adopted ‘it 
go another way. The result is 
largely a linguistic chaos...... 
(Note, of Dissent to the Report cf 
the Official Language Commission). 
The other day when Defence 
Minister Chavan, in a speech at 
Kanpur, pleaded for “a new Hindi 
belonging to all India in which words 
from different. Indian -languages 
will be incorporated" (Patriot, Feb. 
22, 1965), he not only confirmed 
the fact of this linguistic Chaos that - 
reigns in Hindi but wanted to further - 
intensify it. While Hindi chauvinists 
of the Raghubir variety insist on 
importing indiscriminately from 
Sanskrit in the name of acceptabi- 
lity to the whole of India, Sri Chavan 
replaces Saiískrit by other Indian 
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languages. Both betray their igno- 
rance and indifference to the real 
nature and tradiions of the langu- 
age. They both consider Hindi to 
be an artificial language which can 
be moulded and imposed at will. 
This is the inevitable result of uproot- 
ing Hindi from Hindustani. 

It-has another, consequence, too. 
People, who in the words of Suniti 
Babu ‘hyphenated’ in their language, 
.using: one language (not always a 
dialect) at home and another in their 


` school‘and:college, in their literature, 


.and in their. public hfe * ‘generally 
cannot have an idea of the passionate 
.love which speakers of other Indian 
languages feel for: their mother 
tongue". . This provides the psycho- 
. logical background: to the efforts of 


о. Hindi enthusists to impose it оп. 


‘people speaking other languages 
with the same-ease with which they 
‘had given up their own mother 
-tongues in savour о, Hindi. Suppre- 
-ssion of Urdu was not a mere aspect 
but at the very root оз this process. 
This suppression, has, mora than any- 
thing else, distorted and deformed 
Hindi itself. f ; 


Gandhiji for Hindustani p 

‘Hindi and ^ Urdu remained 
seperate because the Hindustani (as 
distinct fronr the-Indian) people were 
not allowed: to; consolidate them- 
selves and -the religious differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims 
continued ‘to, disrupt -their. social 
growth. Itis obvious that a „single 
people: сап have as.many religious 
‘faiths as there are believing individuals 
but a.single people cannot have more 
than one language. - Gandhiji and 
‘under him the Congress stood for 
‘one language Hindustani for the 
Hindustani -homeland to be written 
in the transitional. period in both the 
Nagari and Urdu scripts. But after 
Gandhiji the Congress gave up 
Hindustani and. put its seal of 
` approval on linguistic separatism of 
for all times to come by recognising 
Urdu and Hindi as two separate 
languages т the. Constitution. 
this is. the ways of; distorting and 
- deforming the “progress 
Land disrupting national unity both in 
the- Hindustani „homeland and the 
country as a "whole. 


The remedy of the situation lies 
in restoring Hindi to the path of its 
natural development all along -the 
line. Jt has to. be recognised that 


-in -IWO scripts. 


But | 
of both - 


that Hindi can have a reality in the 
lives of the people only as Hindustani 
as the unity of Hindi and Urdu. The 
destiny of both is to unite with one 
another, to enrich one another, at 
the same time simplify each other, 
bringing them both nearer to the 
spoken language of the people. 
This will help demolish the linguistic 
wall of szparatism that divides 
the Hindus and Muslims in north 
India. A very welcome develop- 
ment ın this connection is the 
‘spontaneous way in which the 
two languages and their literatures 
are coming: together. - During the 
last decade or so, much of the 
classical as well as modern Urdu 
literary masterpieces have been 
published in Hindi—not in transla- 
‘tion but in transliteration. Urdu 


poets are proving to be some of the- 


best, sellers in Hindi. 
> This is the path of natural growth 
of Hindi. Only thus can it proceed 
to play its national role. United 
with Urdu it has a spoken base all 
over—in Bihar, Bengal, Maharastra, 
Gujarat, Mysore and even a small 
number in Madras—where . it is 
spoken by a section of people as their 
mother tongues in their homes. But 
in the words of Nagarjun again, 
everywhere it is the section of urban 
Muslims. It is only with this base 
and-as Hindustani, the embodiment 
.of Hindi-Urdu unity, that it can 
hope to spread as a. pan-Indian 
language in the distant corners -of 
the country. Industrialisation: wjll 
certainly help in the process. In the 
meantime, impatient efforts ‘at 
legislative imposition of Hindi at the 
: Centre have to be given up. At the 
State level, while regional national 
languages will come into their, own, 
-in the' Hindustani States, Hindi tó- 
Bether with Urdu should be the 
State language. It will be not biling- 
gualism, but one language: Hindustani 


P 
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- LADEJINSKY КЕРОКТ-І ` - 


Tenurial Conditions = CU 


and 
The Package. Program 


- 


W.A. Ladejinsky, a distinguished American specialist on land reforms, mode an intensive 

` study of agrarian condition in five districts under the, Package Program : Tanjore, 
g W. Godavary, Shahabad, Ludhiana, Aligarh. He submitted his report to the Planning : 
Commission last year. Mr. Ladejinsky was closely associated with land reforms m : 
Japan under McArthur. . Portions from this report appeared in the press. Jawaharlal Ы 
Nehru wanted its publication. Here below is the.first instalment of the full text ' 


of the Ladejinsky Report: the concluding instalments ‘covering West Godavary. 


Shahabad. Ludhiana amd Aligarh will appear in the next two issues of Mainstream. 


1. We visited the following IADP districts to study..the 
tenurial conditions and their effect ón the package program: 
Aligarh, Ludhiana, Shahabad,- Tanjore and West Godavary. 
We devoted approximately one week to each of the mentioned 
districts; visiting numerous villages, attending farmers' meetings, 
and discussing relevant problems .with tenants,  landlords, 
representatives of Panchayats and cooperatives and the officials 
concerned. with the implementation of the land reform and the 
package programs. In addition, before and after a visit to the 
district, we sought the views of the officials at state headquarters 
concerned with the two programs." In the accompanying notes, 
we have set out our assessment of the problem and , also 
our recommendations. These recommendations include 
suggestions for necessary modifications in existing legislation, 
as well as administrative steps to be taken to implement the 


‘legislation. 


2. In four out of the five „districts visited the tenurial 
situation is not satisfactory, A sizeable area is cultivated by 
tenafits, in all districts except Aligarh. The problem is most 
acute in districts Tanjore and. West Godavary, where 50 per 
cent or more of farmers cultivate wholly or partially leased 
Лапа, mostly on oral leases. In Tanjore, West Godavary, and 
Shahabad: the land records do not contain any information 
abóut tenants. Ejection of tenants has taken place in the past 
and the landlords still continue to change tenants from plot 
to plot to defeat the tenancy laws. The few tenants who were 
allowed. to continue over a fairly. long period feel insecure. 
Thus, a large number of cultivators hold no title to the Jeásed 
.land, pay exorbitant rents, and are never certain of their 
status, They are left with little to subsist on and much less to 
‘invest. The reason for this state of affairs is two-fold; one is 
the faulty legislation itself, and the second is the negative attitude 
of the government officials at. State, district, block or village 
levels. With the exception of Aligarh, no serious attempt was 
made to enforce the enacted land reform legislation. If land 
‘tenure conditions were a part of the criteria for selecting a 
package district, West Godavary and Tanjore would not qualify 
at all: А D'Y Уу ШЕ 


3. Such tenurial conditions. are obviously not conducive 
to agricultural production. This situation is made much more 
difficult because the VLWs hesitate to prepare production 
‘plans for the “риге” tenants-farmer and, in respect of leased 
land, for the owner-tenant farmer, unless the landlord agrees 
to it. As part of this situation, a cooperative society will not 
provide him-with a short-term loan unless he produces a lease 
deed from the landlord or his signatures on the loan application. 
Even where a tenant succeeds in all this, the maximum loan 
‘that he can get is very small. There is ample evidence, there- 
fore, that the vast majority of tenant,cultivators are poor 
investors and the package program aimed at reaching. every 
farm family is bound to suffer accordingly, Martes 75 

4, A factor in the tenurial situation which ‘пес. ќо be 
singled^out ‘is that, in áli- the four districts Where‘ leasing is 
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“legislation has yet to be enacted. 


permitted, a large number of small landlowners have leased 
small acreage to make up viable units of cultivation. In 
enacting. land legislation this factor .must receive. careful 
consideration. ` ` ` 

5. In Madras and Andhra Pradesh, the present land reform 
law is of a temporary, stop-gap nature, and comprehensive 
In Bihar, the law in forcé 
is still the Tenancy Act of 1885, with some modifications which 
are. wholly inadequate. Legislation in the Punjab is extremely 
defective and needs complete overhauling. Only in Uttar 
Pradesh has a well thought-out comprehensive legislation been 
enacted and effectively implemented. There, millions of 
tenants and sub-tenants were made owners and hundreds of 
thousands who had been evicted were restored in their rights. 


6. The provisions for security of tenure are crucial to the 
whole scheme of land legislation, and it has been the experience 
all.over India that the right to resume land for self-cultivation 
by the landlords has tended to defeat the provisions for security 
of tenure. Resumption is all the more damaging in the case of 
small landowners who have made up viable units of cultivatiori 
by leasing an additional acre or two of land. It would be im, 
the best interest of agriculture, therefore, to restrict resumption 
severely; no resumption should be permitted to absentee owners 
and others whose principal occupation is not cultivation, and 
it should be so regulated that the holding of the tenant cultivator 
_is not reduced -below the size of, say, a family holding. ane 


7. As mentioned earlier, most tenancies are oral leases: 
„апа the tenants are generally not in a position to establish their 
title to the cultivation of a particular piece of land. This has 
‘tended to defeat not only the provisions of tenancy laws but 
also the attempts at preparing production plans for them and' 
extending them credit facilities as envisioned by the packagé 
program. It is important, therefore, that immediate steps be 
taken to prepare a record, of tenancies in accordance with well- 
known procedures. As an aid to officials in the preparation of 
this record, a Committee should be setup in each village or a 
group of villages made up of two tenant-farmers, one part- 
owner-part-tenant-farmer, and one landlord. In making this. 
recommendation we have in mind the experience of Shahabad 
district, where the preparation of the record by the official 
, 8gency proved to be a fiasco. What the officials do not know 
about “who is who’ in the village—who rents whose land’ and 
for how much—the Committee would surely know and thereby 
ensure the correctness of the record. The other important 
consideration is to/give the tenants a sense of participation in the 
implementation of the land reform program: As ‘soon as this 
basic record is prepared, each tenant farmer should.be provided 
with a certificate indicating the plots he cultivates. In view 
of its importance to the package program, the preparation. of 
such a record should receive high priority and its cost could 
legitimately form part of the package budget for the year. 3 


Н в, We noticed that rents are payable generally as a share: 
of the produce. Crop share rents are extremely difficult to 
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regulate and should be abolished, and replaced by cash rents. 
To facilitate this, either the rents should be fixed as a multiple 
of land revenue, as in Maharashtra and Gujarat, or else the 
State Government should. divide land in each area into a few 
broad categories, and determine the ‘average’ produce of each 
such category of land and the average price at which it may be 
converted into cash. The average produce and the average 
prices so determined should be announced in each area for 
general information. 


9. We are aware that, due to the proverbial weakness of 
the tenant's socio-economic position, the landlords would in the 
long run be able to defeat even the soundest provisions for 
‘tenancy regulation. We are of the view, therefore that steps 
should be promoted for the early transfer of, ‘owenership to all. 
‘tenants in respect of their non-resumable lands. To facilitate . 
implementation of this program, certain steps would be 
necessary; (1) the rate. of compensation should -be equitable 
both to owners and tenants. We consider that an amount 
equal to 15 to 20 times the net income of the owner with ‘pay-. 
ments spread over а period of about 10 years, should be quite 


reasonable to both, (2) the State should actively sponsor this ^ 


‘program either by assuming responsibility for the payment оѓ. 
the compensation as U.P., or else by giving financial assistance’ `` 
to tenants directly or through land mortgage banks as in- 
Saurashtra , and, (3) the procedures for the transfer of owner- 
ship and determination of compensation should be simple, 
“easily enforceable, and widely publicised. Н Е 


10. Тһе stand taken by the cooperatives in advancing 
«redit deprives а large: number of tenants of ће opportunities 
offered by the package program; the totally negative attitude 
towards the tenancy problem on the part of all officials from 
\ State to village levels only compounds the problem. The latter 
is probably an “inborn” prejudice and admittedly difficult to 
deal with. But if the cooperatives continue to treat the tenants '- 
neither in terms of social justice nor from the point ' of view 
of practical considerations, vis-a-vis the package program, the _ 
"Government should assist the tenants taccavi.loans, by-passing ` 
the cooperatives, -if necessary. · y | . LA 


TANJORE "T m 
. (Madras) 


+ 1. “Tanjore district is the eighth among the thirteen districts 
-of Madras in point of size, but it is far and away the rice bow] ` 
of the State. Tanjore has some of the richest soils of India, ,. 
irrigated by the regulated waters of the Cauvery river. "With ` 
:82 per cent of all the land of Tanjore irrigated, this is perhaps 
‘the one district of India which depends least upon the notorious 
‘vagaries of the monsoons. The first impression is one of an 
endless sweep of green paddy fields, -of fertile and rich, 
‘country, where farmers are relatively well off. But the inviting 
physical appearance of Tanjore does not begin to tell the Story, 
-of the life and work of the 


.. 2. Realities are of a different order altogether, for this 
district is the habitat of some of the poorest people of India. 
"Tanjore district is a traditionally ryotwari area, the land of 
"peasant-proprietors, with no intermediaries like. zamindars or 
mamdars: it is also a district with one of the nation’s worst land 
tenure systems. About 75 per cent of the population depends 
on agriculture. About half of the owners hold 2:5 acres or 
Tess, while the top four per cent who own more than 30 acres 
reach hold 45 per cenit of all the cultivated land. Personal 
cultivation is not popular among the mirasdars: tenant-culti- 
vation is always preferred as it yields assured and higher 
‘dividends without investment or risk. Even where personal 
‘cultivation is practiced, it means, in effect, cultivation throuth 
hired labour. . This explains the existence of a vast army of. 
‘tenants and agricultural labourers. The owners, big and small, 


"are "gentlemen farmers". Here one misses completely the. 


sturdy peasantry of West Godavary or.Punjab. Only a great, . 


-optimist would say that the district has a bright future, unless 
‘the Jand system is overhauled : T 


3. For the purpose of reviewing existing tenurial conditions 
in Tanjore and their effect оп agricultural productivity; the 
"background, based on investigation of those conditions a decade 
‘аво, may be summarised as follows; 


the output, of the.land, and , ће 


(a) Agricultural efficiency, 
; the cultivators’ of the land were all at 


standard of living of 
t -alowebb. -- - 


32 


@ 


people on this seemingly happy land. фу 


- absence of landlords, 


(b) Many elements served to create these conditions, but the 
principal one centered in the privileges and "obligations 
of the different interest holders in the land. 


(c) In Tanjore, “риге” tenants constituted an estimated 22 per 
cent of the agricultural population, agricultural farm 
workers 35 percent. Adding to this a large, if under- 
termined, number of part-owners and part-tenants, it may 
be concluded that from two-third to three-fourth of the farm 
population in Tanjore either leased or worked the land of 
non-cultivating owners. Among them they leased more. 
than half of the cultivated land of Tanjore. 


the main features of landlord-tenant relations were as 
follows: rentals ranged from 70 to 80 per cent of the crop, 
cost of cultivation was borne by the tenants, and there was 
a startling lack of security of tenure. The tenants had 
no incentive and no means to improve the land, while many 
landlords were largely content with the prevailing returns 
and conditions: investment in agriculture was not nearly 
- commensurate with the rich potential of the land of Tanjore. 
^. The condition of the *pannaiyal" or casual labourer, 
numerically exceeding the tenants, was far worse off than 
` the'tenants ‘and the question of ‘his adding anything to the 
improvement of the land did not enter at all. : 


4. Since then a number of measures have been introduced 
with an'eye to improving the’ condition of both tenant and 
agricultural warker. In the light of this, the question germane 
to our recent probings in the Tanjore Package district is this : 
What are the tenurial conditions naw and, above all, what 
pressure are they likely to exert on agricultural ‘production, 
both now and in the future ? - In search for ад answer we visited 
a dozen villages, and in the process few aspects of the problem 
have remained untouched or uncommented upon by the tenants, 


Jandlords and officials alike. 


5. Now, as a decade ago, tenancy is widespread, even thoügh 
the right of resumption of the landlord under the new measures 
explained- elsewhere may have reduced some tenancy, thereby 
adding to the vast number of agricultural labourers. . Now; 
as a decade agp, it is not possible to state with any degree of 
precision how much land is under tenancy. But it is -very 
considerable, judging from the number of people who cultivate 
someone else’s Jand, if not the amount of land itself. A few 
examples will suffice. Among the 108 farms families of. the 
village of Sirumanduri only 15 were owner cultivators;. the 


number of “pure” tenants was 45 and that of part-owner-part- ` 


tenant 48. In the village of Kanjanoor, the respective figures 
меге : 43, 62 and 52. Besides, in both villages the number of 
landless agriculiural workers was equally large: 68 such families 
in the first and 120 families in the second village. Every 
village we contacted represented roughly the same pattern. 
The conclusion is obvious; while it is anybody’s guess just how 
much land is leased out, it is indeed large, and the widespread 
view that the land under tenancy accounts for more than half 
of the total cultivated acreage of this package district is pro- 
‘bably no exaggeration. Besides “pure” tenants, there is a 
large body of owner-tenant cultivators. i.e.. small owners -who 
have taken some land on lease to turn their holdings into more 
viable units of cultivation. Finally, what applies to all types 
of tenancy is that in most of cases tenancies are - held оп ‘oral 
leases and, therefore, tenants are not in possession of any 
documentary evidence to substantiate their title to land.. 


6. Now, as a decade ago, rents are a heavy burden shouldered 
by the tenants, although 75 to 80 percent share of thefcrop is 
no longer exacted. In' dozens of cases, in the presence or 
the answer to the question of "How much 
rent do you pay ?" is always the same; roughly 60-65 per'cent of 
the crop, to the landlord. The inescapable impression is that 
of wholesale violation of the Fair Rent "Act of 1956. That 
Act provides far the fixation of fair rent to the landlord at 40 
per cent of the normal gross produce. It is only in the case of 
land leased by religious institutions (temples) which are managed 
by trust boards that the'fair rent provisions are  obsérved. 
Everybody we talked to knew that rent paid as against the one 
prescribed is in violation of the most important provisions of 
the Act, but one hears no loud protests from the tenants for 
the fear of being deprived of the land altogether: officials behave 
as if the Act was not meant to be enforced, and, in the .circums- 


tances, landlords see no cause for being on the defensive. 
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7. The prevailing form of paying rent.is ‘batai’; or crop- 
"sharing, and its dimension is as indicated. In ‘Tanjore, the 
"validity of the ‘batai’ system would be questionable even if the 
‘tenant’s share were greater than it is now. From the tenant’s 
"point of view, share-cropping makes sense only where ‘there 
is the danger of recurring crop failure’ Where this situation 
-does not prevail, as in Tanjore, crop-sbaring has а disincentive 
-effect upon the cultivator working somebody else’s land, Putting 
more into the land and solely at this expense, never results in a 
-proportionate gain to the tenant. Looking at it in relation to 
the package goals, (and- non-package), the abolition of crop- 
-sharing has much to recommend isself. 

8. There is also the~‘fixed’ rent system, ar a stated quantity 
-of the crop expressed in so many bags of the crop regardless of 
"the yield. Originally to both landlord and tenant.the system 
seemed advantageous; to the landlord it meant a guaranteed 
-Yent regardless of the size of the crop; to the tenant it meant an 
incentive to produce more, retaining the increment of additional 
"input in whatever form. 'In recent years, the advantage virtual- 
"ly slipped away from the tenant's hands.’ As yields in Tanjore 
‘Yose, the “fixed” rent became a highly flexible rent, moving 
‘only one way: upward. “Tlie gains of increased productivity 
-did not remain with the tenants who cultivate more than half 
-of, the arable land of Tanjore district. - In case after, case the 
story is the same: a rent of 6-7 bags one year becomes 8-9 bags 
‘next year, depending upon the landlord's estimate of the yield. 
An increase in the so-called fixed rent one year.does not exclude 
га further increase the next year or the year after: For all-practical 
"purposes the line of demaréation between fixed and share rent: 
has been obliterated, the take-of the landlord always ‘running 
«closer to sixty percent or miore than to forty. S 

9. The rental situation is, in itself, a disincentive. for. any- 
‘thing that stands for greater agricultural productivity: but the 
failure of the ар intended to. givé the tenants security: 
cof tenure piles diSincentive upon disincentive. From our inquiry 
‘into security of tenure it is clear that now,.as a decade ago, 


there is none. If anything, tlie tenant's problem in this regard , 


‘has become worse, ironically because of the Madras Cultivating 
Tenants’, Protection Act:of 1955 intended to provide security of 
‘tenure. Under the Act, a landlord.:is. permitted-to resyme‘land 
up to five acres for his personal cultivation, the tenant retaining 
‘half the area in every case. Moreover, resumption is permitted 
-only to those who own land riot exceeding 13 acres of wet Jand 
:and are not,assessed by any sales,*professional or incometax. 


Furthermore, the landlord has to obtain orders from the Revenue *: 


Divisional Officer for resumption of land. Notwithstanding all 
‘these reasonably good provisions, the tenants are changed fre- 
duently without.reference to.the Revenue Divisional Officers. 
*What.is'more, even the tenants who. have been allowed. to 
‘cultivate land over long periods do not. feel secure in their hold- 
ings. The Act is a temporary piece of legislation. It was to 
‘have remained in force for a period of one year only, but it has 
‘been extended from time to time, pending comprehensive and 
permanent legislation under the consideration of the Madras 
‘Government for several years now. In the meantime, landlords 
enjoy a continuing right of resumption.. This, if nothing else, 
hangs like Democles sword over the tenants' heads, negating 
‘the principle of security of ténure. | З 

10. The gaps between, the theory. 
measure and the practice of non-enforcement can be summed 
‘up as follows: (а) an invitation 0 evict tenants at the landlord’s 
pleasure and (b) a constant, threat to the tenants that they can 
‘be evicted. With no alternative occupations in sight and a 
:vast army of agricultural labourers ready to.take their place, the 
tenants are-in no better position to protect-tbeir rights under 
‘the Security of Tenure Act than they are in a position to. protect 
‘the rent provision under the Fair Rent Act. A corollary of 
this is the shifting of tenants, not merely from holding to holding 
‘to prevent any possible cldims*to “occupancy” rights, but from 
‘larger to smaller holdings. We have encountered this process 
in every village we visited, and the examples. are too numerous 
‘to cite here. р i gk wee es 7 
> | 11.5 Nor have the tenants benefited from “the ceiling pro- 
“visions of the Land Ceiling Act. Under the.Act, a landowner 
-can retain a total of 28 to 120 acres, depending upon the quality 
ОЁ che land... The excess was to be used for the creation of land- 
ownership among tenants. In-reality; this: Act suffers from 
numerous exceptions on the one-.hand and evasion of the law 
оп the other. As to the first, temple, coconut and banana 
Jarids-are exempt: the same applies to land used for industrial 
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of a well-intentioned · 


“uncertain one. 


purposes, and sugar factory land falls in this category. The 
real problem, however, lies not in the exceptions but in the 
nominal division of the holdings subject to the ceiling among 
members of family, near and distant, thus evading the ceiling. 
Some few have resorted 1o the transfer of land to supposedly 
charitable intitutions and at least in one case the institution 
created for this purpose had a familiar bearing to its name: it 
was referred to as Foundation". The result is as this descrip- 
tion implies—there is practically no excess land for shifting 
tenants into ownership-status. The Land Ceiling Act in the 
Tanjore package district is mainly a paper proposition. 

12. Unfair rents and no security of tenure have many 
unfortunate ramifications with regard to land improvement and 
higher productivity. This is especially so in the Tanjore package 
district where the tenanted land is so extensive. So long as 
the tenant-cultivator is to part with the bulk of bis produce on 
account of rent, he is left with too little for his day to day needs, 
and still less for investment in the land. Since tenants hold 
Jand mostly on oral leases and are not in possession of any 
documentary evidence, it is not easy for the VLWS to prepare 
production plans for such tenants without the prior approval 
of the landowner. Generally speaking, the cooperatives consider 
“pure” tenants a bad risk, especially those, without any 
documentary evidence., For instance, in the village of 
Tirmandurai, out of 93 tenants, only 33 could obtain short 
term loans‘ directly from cooperatives. Most of these owned 
some'land of their own or held land of religious institutions 
under lease deeds. What fertitiser the others obtained came érom- 
their resources or indirectly through the landlords. The maxi- 
mum loan limit for the tenant-farmers is much less than that for 
the owner-farmers. A tenant on an oral lease (and virtually 
no tenant has a written lease) can be advanced only a maximum» 
loan of Rs.:50 whereas an owner-cultivator can obtain a loam 
of Rs. 1,000. To cite but one and by no means isolated case, 


` in the village of Kodialathur, one of small holdings and with 


no significant size differences between owners and tenants, 
33 of the former received Joans averaging Rs. 400 while those 
for 24 of the latter averaged Rs. 145. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that the investment by: the tenant in the purchase to 
fertiliser, pesticides etc. is comparatively much less not- 
withstanding the pressure which landlords constantly exert om 
them to use more of these items. 

--:13.' Whether the tenant uses more or less of fertiliser has 


i. а direct bearing on the production goals of the Tanjore package 


district. This.is particularly true in the immediate future 
because for the time being the “package” there (as elsewhere) 
'stands, above all, for the application of chemical fertiliser. 
Voluntarily and involuntarily, the tenant has been caught ir 
this along with other farmers, even though the cost of the 
fertiliser falls entirely on him, while the landlord shares in the 
increased crop in the manner described. Without going into al 
the reasons why he behaves the way he does, he hopes to get 
and he does get in most cases. "extra food for a couple о! 
months". That in using fertiliser he is only after  greate» 
subsistence has been impressed upon us by all the partie: 
concerned. What this means in terms of fertilizer use is fairl: 
obvious; The tenant applies roughly 20-25 per cent of the 
dosage prescribed by the package, or about half what the 
“medium” owners use, and still less than what the "large 
owners use. 

14. The question raised here, as we have raised it repeatedl 
with the tenants and the administrators of the program it 
Tanjore, is whether in the next few years the tenant will step 
up their fertiliser consumption to a significant degree. We d 
not believe this will be the case, and for reasons that need no 
be restated. Rs. 40 or so worth of fertiliser per acre is not: 
great deal, but our impresson is that the cultivator has abou 
reached his highest level of fertiliser consumption. The additio» 
‘of a few extra bags of food is an.incentive out of limited an 
The clearcut incentive of an owner-cultivato 
to take advantage ‘of. the package program to expand the siz 
of his acres through greater productivity is not. for the tenan 
with his volatile small acreage. In short, existing condition 
being what they are, the tenantry of Tanjore can only treat th 
.package programme as a means for a struggle of surviva 
rather than as a tool for lasting agricultural improvement an 
higher productivity. Even the IADP with its technical ane 
financial resources cannot overcome the disabilities, ' impingin; 
upon the tenant from so many vital directions. i 
_ .15. We conclude, therefore, that the problem facing th 
Tanjore tenant-and the full success of-the package program i 


1: 


how to enable him to secure a firm footing ón his cultivated 
acres. This pre-supposes more favourable rental arrangements 
which are real rather than imaginary, security of tenure, and what- 
everland ownership can be promoted among the tenants. The 
initiative for all of this does not lie-with the package program 
but with the Government of Madras. 

16. It is a well-known fact that the РР of the: 
measures we are proposing, even if based on well-drawn legis- 
lation, is extremely difficult in conditions prevailing in Tanjore, 
namely, fierce and growing compeition for a limited acreage, 
coupled with few alternative occupations. Left to the free 


play of the law of supply and demand, rents are bound to be `: 


pushed up and security of tenure cannot prosper. Nevertheless, 
in Indian conditions, particularly i in Tanjore, it would be fool- 
hardy to wait for economic development to syphon off excess 
numbers from the land, the land/man ratio to improve, and 
the problem to legislate itself out .of existence. 
prospect is absent in Tanjore, the importance .of legislating and 
enforcing the suggested measures. to amelioraté ‘at least: the 
worst tenancy features cannot: be over-estimated. 


Recommendations - : ` 2 F E 


. 17. Our first recommendation centre on the preparation of 
a basic record of tenancies. This follows from the fact that 
presently tenants cannot assert security, of tenure rights because. 
4hey lack documentary evidence that they rent this or that plot 
of land. Such records available in other States are presumptive 
evidence and anybody disputing it has to produce evidence to 
the contrary. Some years back the Goverriment of Madras 
had passed orders that the names‘of tenants and the terms and 
conditions under which they rented Iand should be entered. in 
the remarks columns of the village record -called Adangal. Our 
enquiries indicated that such entries were not .being made, 
Without such a record апу and all provisions relating. to 
security of tenure cannot.be enforced.. 

18. In view of its importance, we recommend that a basic 
record of tenancies should be prepared in accordance with 
the well known procedures adopted in thé periodical recording - 
operations wbich are held in several other States.. -The task of 
-preparing such a record would call for the temporary. augmenta- 
«ion of the staff of each firka by the appointment of an addi- . 
“tional revenue inspector and'of each tehsil by a naib tehsildar. ` 
Local officials in ‘Tanjore estimate that with this additional 
staff a record of rights could be prepared for all the villages of 
athe district in less than one year, 


ttee should be set up made up of two tenant-farmers, one part- , 
-owner-part-tenant and one landlord. This recommendation 
ms based on two considerations. What the officials do not know 


about “who is who” in the village—who rents whose land and - 


how much, and who owns what land—the committee would 
surely know and thereby ensure the correctness ‘of the record. 


The other important consideration is to give the tenants a.sense-^' 


of participation in the Implementation of the land reform 
program. ! 

20. As soon as the record is prepared for any, village, every 
бе culti Should be provided with a certificate indicating the plots 

e cultivates. 

21.. We would like to emphasise’ that the preparation of 
Khis record is of crucial importarice not only to the implementa; 
mion. of the security of tenure, program, but to the-execution of 
whe package program, as well. Once the tenants have been 


mecorded, it will be possible for the VLWs to prepare the farm . 


mplans for them and for the cooperatives to advance loans to 
hem freely, without much risk. Production loans being 
available to the tenants in adequate measure and their dependance 


on the landlords and money-lenders reduced accordingly, it wil - - 


Wecome possible for them to assert the rights conferred upon 


hern under the legislation. Finally, in view of its importance ' 
to the, package program the preparation of such a: record-- 
should get high priority and, its cost could legitimately form - 


apart of the ‘package budget for the area’. 


With respect to the problem of resumption we ОО, 


amend that resumption should be terminated forthwith and 
weermanent rights conferred on tenants in respect of lands which 
whey now hold by promulgating appropriate legislation. We 
[s that although the right ,of resumption is restricted to 


ја] of the area subject toa limit of five acres, so long as this . 


ight continues to be operative and non-resumable lands remain 
undermined, the tenant can never feel secure-in respect of any 
)Ort on. of his holding. "Furthermore, any new 


| 


A 


_ legislative 


Since this" 


consideration’ of the problem created by the-existing Act must 
recognise the following; the right of resumption has 
available to the landlords for over eight years. It should be- 
safe, therefore, to presume now that if a landlord has not., 
exercised. his right until now, he was either.not in a position to 
resumé the land or he was not anxious to do. so. Whatever the- 
reason, the new legislation along the line indicated should put 
an end to the insecurity currently imposed upon the tenants of 
Tanjore.: ~ 
23. Once the record of rights has been established and 
the right of resumption is withdrawn, we recommend that the 
"Government should enact suitable legislation for the transfer 
ОЁ ownership to the tenants in respect of non-resumable lands. 
The céiling- provisions in Tanjore have provided hardly any 
excess land for the establishment of farm-ownership among: 
tenants. - With no other Government supported land-purchase 
‘program in existence, the non-resumed land could serve as а. 
beginning of à land purchase programme. We.are. of tbe 
opinión"that an announcement by the Government that owner 
. Ship. Will- be transferred to tlie tenants as soon as the records. 
vof "rigHts*have been: prepared would remoye uncertainty among. 
tenants. and create a тоге conducive atmosphere for the execu 
tion 8б ‘the programme.  ' 
With — respect to rent, we recommend that. a new 
provision: "be: ыш reducing. rentals’ to _one-thitd of the: 


£v 


we ате as e ‘opinion that any reduction provided by. law, evel 
if not fülly enforced, is apt to have a leverage effect on bringing 
“down the rénts in practice; This is'borne out of the experience- 
in Tanjoré: when the share of the landlord was reduced by’ law: 
from 60 to 40 per cent, the actual rent also came down from, the 
earlier’ 73:80 pet cent to 60-65 per cent, 


` 25. Asa further aid to the tenant and to the cause of. higher- 


. «productivity, we recomniend that the system of: crop-share ‘rent. 


be abolished; and a. fixed quantity of produce or its value’ in 
,money be established. ' This is not a novel measure and is well 
~ applied on temple lands in Tanjore. The merit of the extensióm 
of this.system is plairi: it would become possible for the ténant 
.to invest more money and labour, the incentive being the re-- 
{.Мепноп ‘for personal use whatever ‘additional crop he produced. 
‘The ‘existing provision of -40 per cent rent based оп. 
e "normal gross produce made if inoperative, То enjoy its" benefits. 
» a tenant has to go to thé Rent Court in order to determine what. 


"Taüjoré, hundreds of thousands of tenants would have to troop to- 
the . courts. and, inicidently overwhelm themi'in the process. 
‘of trying 'to determine what ` “normal” is. Besides, the 


: determination of the “normal _ gross. produce of ^. each: 
tenant's. holding by (һе Rent Court would be .a time 
‘consuming -process beyond practical application-- We: 


recommend that the cultivated lands іп a local area be’ divided 


the’ a average ‘or normal produce of each category of land' deter; 

"mined and notified. 

- tenant to avail of the provisions for fair rent by ‘offering. a fixed 
percentage of the average or normal gross produce so determined” 
without resort to the Rent Court in every.case. It will also faci-- 
litate the determination of fair rents by the Rent Courts. ` 


. 27. We noted repeatedly our awareness of the gaps between: 
legislafivé action and its execution. But there comes a time and 
` place wheri the atmpsphere of a rural area is surcharged with unz 
». certainty and apprehensiveness, both among tenants and owners.. 
Tanjore is one of those places, and the time is for sound legisla; 
tion and determinazion оп ће part of all the relaevant parts of 
Government to enforce it. That such a move, would divorce the- 
landlord of.some of their privileges 'and'arouse their oppositiom 
«js indeed trie: equally true is that Tanjore and its tenurial 
swptoblenis. are.not unique and yet similar measures elsewhere- 
have been carried out successfully despite opposition. Failling to: 
. legislate and enforce in the face of existing non-operative ` "Acts 
“is little short of the State's abdication of its sovereign rights to 
. ‘interfere in the economic and social process when it is found 
wanting. The fact that the implementation of the "advocated 
measures will not resolve all of the tenant’s- problems is not. argu-- 
ment against trying to undo the worst of a tenant's disabilities 
thus- improving his condition as a cultivator and as a member of 
;-the.village community. His contribution to the package program 
Would. be “heightened accordingly. ^ 


l (To Be Continued y і 8e 


l'into а. 'few broad categories according to their productivity and’. 


If this is done, it will become possible for à ' 


X 


„Ж Ша normal is and the.share thereof payable to the landlord." If . 
. 19. As an aid'to the officials, We recommend that а commi- ^; 
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r E Diagnosing Coal Crisis 


The author, who is the General Secretary of the Indian Mine 
. Workers’ Federation, analyses the nature of the present crisis in the 


coal industry and pinpoints 


few years ago, during the 

period of the Second Five 

Year Plan, there loomed the 

crisis -of shortage of coal. 
And ‘all over there was clamour 
for coal. 

Now we are having another type 
of .crisis—the crisis of over- 
production, - accumulation. at the 
pit-heads, closure of collieries, 
fall in- despatch, lack of demand, 
retrenchment and 'unemployemnt. 
There is uncertainty and fear, and 
hesitancy; the industry is drifting. 

The rates of expansion and pro- 
duction have been . nearly frozen 
and. actually going down. Parti- 
cularly interesting te note is that 
this condition is appearing at a 
period when the industry remains 
far behind achieving the target of 
105 million tons (87 million tons 
fixed in Third. Five Year -Plan plus 
eight million tons short-fall in the 
Second Five Year Plan). This 
target was slashed down to nearly 
97 million ton but there is no 
.possibility to reach even that. 

The 1963 production of nearly 66 
million tonnes has not been: found 
possible to consume. The pro- 
duction in 1964 (exact figures are 
not available) is hardly an improve- 
ment. Scaring head-lines are appear- 
ing in the press and the target.of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan still remains 
a matter of speculation. Sometime 
ago, there. was a talk -about an 
additional 100 million tonnes. The 
target was then lowered to 185 
million tonnes and then to .135 
million tonnes. The final decision 
is still a mystery. 


А 


Production Сиё. 


This cut in production is seen іп 
both private and state ‘sectors. The 
1963-64 Annual Report of ` the 
National Coal Development Corpo- 
ration says that in the Third Plan, 
coal raising target has been slashed 
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up mines in the virgin areas. 


down to 14,32 million tonnes, from 
30,50. million tonnes annually—a 
drastic cut indeed. But even with 


the drastic cut the pit-hcad stock 


in the N.C.D:C, collieries in the 
month of October 1964 stood at 
689933 tonnes. 


Who is to Blame ? 


: [nstead of blaming the planners 
of the Third Five Year Plan, the 
reponsibility of this crisis falls on the 
Government and the capitalists and 
thè monopolists. - The monpolists 
squeezed concession after concession 
from the Government which was 
too willing to oblige them, which 
resulted in decline in the economic 
growth. The anticipated- demands 
from: various industries did not 
materialise.. The Government at the 
beginning of the Third Five Year 
Plan misjudged ‘the situation and 
took panicky steps like instructions 
to new plants to use oil as fuel etc. 
and also succumbed to the pressure 
of the Mine Barons, who black 
mailed the Government to increase 
the coal price, to increase the deve- 
lopment of rebate Tax and ultimately 
to modify the Coal Bearing Act. 


The Industrial Policy Resolution 
of .1956 was cold storaged. Private 
mine owners were allowed to set 
We 
still remembér the veiled’ threats of 
the Indian M:inmg Association and 
other Associations in 1961-62 ‘that 
the Coal Industry would not be able 
to’ “perform the task alloted to'it" 
urless a realistic policy is adopted 
by the Government. The Govern- 
ment went out of its way to show 
“realism” to ‘please the ^ Mine 
Barons, and the-World Bank came 


. with a loan of Rs 17 crores for the 


Private Sector, but the industry now 
finds itself in an impasse and is shout- 
ing for more concession, more 
subsidy. i 


the contradictions responsible for it. 


But it will be utterly wrong to 
think that the -coal industry in our 
country has a bleak future and this 
crisis of over-production is going to 
be a long-drawn one. Far from it. 
With the setting of new Steel Plants 
and a correct fuel policy based on 
coal and more consumption. of 
soft-coke etc., the country will need 
more and. more coal and soon we 
may be faced with the crisis of 
shortage. . Hence all attempts to 
lower the target of the Fourth Plan 
and restrict production would be 
wrong and harmful. 


Private Sector Dominates 


.But amidst all these maze of 
figures and statistics, certain features 
are clearly discernible. Although the 
production and the spehere of.the 
public sector in coal are steadily 
increasing and it is.given larger.and 
larger allocation .in the Plan, the 
private sector still overwhelmingly 
dominates the field. Out of nearly 66 
million tons produced in 1963, 
the public sector produced less than 
10 million tons and the rest came from 
the private sector. 

The Companies affiliated to the 
five Assóciations ог the private 
sector, namely the Indian Mining 
Association, the Indian Mining 
Federation, the Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association and the Madhya 
Pradesh & Vidarbha Mining 
Association, produced approximately 
50 million tons, or 78 per cent of the 
country’s total coal output of 61.59 
million tons for the year 1962 and 
represent: approximately 653 Col- 
lieries employing :about 3,20,000 
workmen, approximately 73 per cent 
of the total number of workers em- 
ployed: in the coal mining industry. 
<- Further, Һе mines which pro- 
duced: best: grade and metallurgical 
coal is practically entirely: in the 
hands of few big monopolist com- 
panies dominated to a great extent 
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by powerful British capital—Andrew 
Yule, Bird, Equitable Coal Co., 
Shaw Wallace, Jardine Handerson. 
Turner Morrisson, Assam Railway 
Trading Corporation and the rising 
Indian concerns like K. Worahs, 
Chanchani; Birlas, Goenkas, Jalans, 
Agarwallas and: Sethias. The Steel 
giants have their own captive 
collieries. et 


The private sector is waging'a . 


bitter campaign against the public 
sector, desperately trying to hold up 
Its expansion, modernisation and 
growth. While the private sector pre- 
sents a solid front against the state 
sector, it is a divided house; and’ in- 
side this sector there is a sharp clash 
ot interests between the big powerful 
Mining Companies producing good 
grade of coal.with a firm grip over 
finance and the middle and small 
Companies producing inferior type 
of coal, perpetually confronted with 
problems of finance and market- 
ing and transport. ; 

But this does not mean the small 
collieries do not have profit. The 
voluntary amalgamation of small 
collieries hardly made any. headway 
because neither small nor big owners 
showed any ethusiasm to analga 
mate! However, amalgamation 
if brought about by legislation is 
hardly a solution to problems faced 
by the coal industry, · The solution 
lies in the immediate nationalisation 
and planned production. 


Big Versus Small 


The inherent — contracdictions 
between the big and small producers, 
between those who raise higher and 
lower grade coal, which were sup- 
pressed during the boom period 
have come in the open. An Asso- 
ciation of lower-grade producers 
has been set up which is intensely 
lobbying to secure Government help 
and other concessions. The pro- 
ducers of higher grade coal are 
demanding a separate higher price 
for their coal. The Indian Mining 
Association has opened a new 
office in Delhi, the aim of which is 
obvious. The differences are of 
great significance. While in 1964, 
the Chairman of the Indian Mining 

- Association (ТМА) a nominee of 
the Bird & Co. armed with World 
Bank Loan, demanded all out 
mechanisation and rationalisation, 
the spokesmen of the Indian Coliery 
Owners Association (ICOA) and 
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- coal. 


the Indian Mining Federation (IMF) 
spoke differently. 


Similarly, the problems of over- 
production, accumulation at pit- 
head do'not pose any threat ta the 
IMA. The problem i$ ^ f 
confined to collieries producing non- 
selected grade coal. There is also 
serious differences regarding quan- 
tum. of increase in the price of coal. 


Higher Grade Coal 

Another point also of vita] 
national interest is the attitude of 
IMA towards the problem of kigher 
grade coal. Our country has. got 
very limited reserves of selected 
grade coal. And LM.A. which 
overwhelmingly controls it, is not 
to conserve but to dig it out as 
quickly as possible. This attitude of 
the IMA also has stood in the way 
in larger utilisation of, lower grade 
While the IMA Chairman 
Sri Pran Prasad last year described 
the views of opposition to produce 
more higher grade coal as “short 
sighted and perverse" the Chairman 
of the ICOA stated: “The selected 
grades of coal which form an 
insignifican’ proportion of only two 
percent of our reserves in the major 
coalfields of Jharia, Raniganj and 
East Bokaro were made to yeild 
nearly 26 percent of our production 
in 1963. The rate of exhaustion is 
about thirteen times the ratio of 
availability. If we had inexhausti- 
ble reserves of selected’ grades. any 
objection could have been ignored. 
At the present ratio of production, 
the proved reserves of the grades 
would hardly last for two decades. 
We have reached a stage when we 
have to decide the pattern of pro- 
duction and consumption of coal 
in relation to the qualities available 
in the country.” 


The other feature is the sieady 
concentration. of ownership ir the 
hands of few big Compan.es, the 
growth of monopolstic tendency 
and the clear domination of few 
giants. The IMA which is the 
mouth piece of ,the big monopolist 
concerns openly welcomed the rirend 
toward; concentration. And in the 
woids cf Sri Pran Prasad, former 
Chairman of the IMA, “The produc- 
tion of fuels at the lowest possible 
cost can in modern conditions be 
ach'eved only by units capable of 
ul'imately producing upwards of 


ta 01е . or 840 is deceptive. 
mainly 


half a million tonnes of‘ coal per 
annum.” 


The small collieries are slowly 
being eliminated. The number 820 
Over two-third 
of the production and employment 
is in the hands of 20 to 30 companies 
and Managing Agents. They wield 
tremendous, influence in the coal 
mining areas and over the Govern- 
ment. ' : 

The private sector, particularly 
the big:ones, are:getting massive aids 
from the' World - Bank and' other 
U.S. Agencies and also assistance 
from Britishr capital. The World 
Bank loan of 35 million dollars 
(nearly Rs. 17 crores) to the private 
sector, was widely publicised. 


Actually, except tke big concerns 
like Andiew. Yule, Bird, Equitable, 
the rest of the industry was hardly 
able to utilise .it. According to 
reports, machinery worth Rs. 1.73 
crores only arrived till the end of 
1963.and many who are issued with 
licenses to import machinery 
actually surrendered the'r licenses. 
The World Bank was preceded by 
the American Export Committee 
which visited .the Indian coalfields 
sometime back, openly recommend- 
ed various kinds of subsidies for the 
private sector, increase in the.coal 
price and demanded liberalisation 
of import licenses of mining machine- 
ry, so that the firm grip of Western 
monopolists remains intact. А 


High Profit 


. It is to be noted that while the 
industry is crying hoarse about 
crisis, the mine owners are having very 
high profit. Tke selling price of 
coal per. ton leaves an adequate 
margin of profit. The owners make 
further illegal profit by violating 
‚Ше safety laws and by curtailing 
wages and amenities of miners and 


. by Tax-evasion. 


The Government ‘inspite of the 


unanimous opposition and protests ` > 


by the Indian Mine Workzrs Fede- 
ration the Indian National Mine . 
Worker's Fedration and the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha is constantly 
succumbing to the pressure of Mine 
Barons and besides giving other 
subsidies to the private sector like 
big financial assistance, Leavy rebate 
in taxation etc. has increased coal 
price by nearly-80 percent. i 
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‚ТЕе Eednomie Ties made two 
studies, one dated December 10, 
1962 on what it prefers to call 51 
Industrial Giants and the other 
dated December 24, 1962 on 34 coal 
companies which in terms of capital 
account for nearly 60 percent of the 
public limited coal companies in the 
private sector. The comparative 
figures (return on capital employed) 
for the average of the 51 Industrial 
Giants and the average of the 34 
coal companies are illuminating: 


The average of gross profit as 
percentage of total capital employed 
of 51 Industrial Giants was 9.8 in 
1960-61. The same average for 34 
Coal Companies was 10.1. 


Tt is obvious that the perfor- 
mance of the coal industry is almost 
on a par with that of the Industrial 
Giants. Perhaps it will not be out 
ofplace to mention here that cvén 
the Giant in the coal industry is :а 
mere pigmy to 
Giants. : 


An analysis of the combined cost 
structure of B ngal Coal, Burrakar 
and Equ table Coal Co. which ar 
taken as more or less representing 
cross-section of the coal industry, 
shows that while the Coal Price 
R v's'on Commltted dccided Rs. 1.75 
as adequate marg.n of profit (which 
the industry states it 1s not getting) 
the actual profit is even more. 


Average profit:— 

1958 Rs. 3.39 
.* 1959 Rs. 3.31 
1960 Rs. 3.57. 
„1961 Rs. 2.56 
1962 Rs. 3.00 


(per tonne) 


Public Sector Growth 


Against this, we have the picture 
of growth and expansion of the 
State Sector which would have been 
difficult to build up but for the aid 
of the various Socialist Countries 
led by USSR. Inspite of corrup- 
tion, wastage, defective planning 
and vacillation on the part of the 
Government which retarded speedier 
growth, the NCDC and the Singareni 
Collieries have become the single 
biggest coal producing concerns in 
the country. With the massive 
assistance. of the Polish Govern- 
ment nine deep Mines are being 
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opened: which would: produce .over. . 


two muilion tons each, costing 95 
million dollars ^ each. Besides 
financing 30 percent of costs, Poland 
would assist India to produce by 
1970 , about 60,000 tons of mining 
machinery a year. { ‘ 


Soviet Union is assisting in four 
major projects: (1) The development 
of the largest and the most compli- 
cated Coal Washery in India at 
Kathara in the Bokaro coalfields 
with an annual capacity of three 
million tonnes of raw coal -output. 


(ii) Development of two under- 
ground collieries at Banki and 
Surakachar which when completed in 
1967 are expected to yield 1.7 million 
tonnes of Grade I quality coal 
annually. 


(iii) One open cast mine in the 
Korba Coalfields which will produce 
one million tonnes of coal annually. 


(iv) Setting up of a large Elec- 
trical & Mechanical Workshop in 
Madhya Pradesh which will be one 
of the most modern workshops of its 
kind in India. Assistance is also 
being: received- from Hungary and 
Czechaslovakia. ИХ 


But one of the most significant 
devclopments of today is the setting 
up of the Coal Mining Machinery 
Piant at Durgapur in the State 


‘Sector with the Soviet help. It will 


make India ultimately independent 
of Anglo-American bloc in relation 


.to mining equipment. Production 


has already been started but it is 
matter of great regret that the 
capacity ıs not being fully utilised. 
The private sector 1s firmly linked 
up with Anglo-American manu- 
facturers of mining equipments and 
unless the Government makes it 
compulsory to use indigenous goods 
the grip of foreign manufacturers 
will remain intact. 


Miner Exploited 


Profit, which has been shown, is 
derived by sheer exploitation of 
miners. At the same time, malicious 
propaganda has been let loose against 
the miners for alleged low producti- 
уйу. Comparisons have been 
made between our miners and those 
of advanced European countries, 
forgetting all other aspects. 


But what are the facts ? The pro- 


ductivity of miners has sharply 


. because of 


risen. While-output per man-shift 
in 1954 was 0.38 ton, it increased to 
0.48 in 1961 and further rose to 0.51 
in 1963-64. 


The percentage increase in 
employment.is lower than the per- 
centage increase in production. 


The primary reason of this 
difference is the spectacular increase 
of over 25 per cent in the producti- 
vity of mine-workers. 


A question may be asked : How 
did the productivity rise ? Is it 
mechanisation, re- 
arrangement in the lay out, greater 
modernisation of the under-ground 
machinery, namely coal cutters, 
mechanical loaders, power drills, 
mechanical conveyor etc., provision 
of better ventilation, improvement 
in surface lay-out including loading 
arrangements, rearrangement of lay 
out by the provision of better haulage 


system ? Nothing of the sort. 
Going Back 
The employers talk about 


mechanisation before mechanising 
and their aim is to upset the present 
categorisation and go back to pre- 
1956 days when workmen were 
made to do all sorts of jobs and 
remained under the mercy of the 
mine owners. 


Year Number of Coal Cutting 
Machines in Use 

1958 584 

1959 620 

1960 696 

1961 669 

1962 696 

1963 745 

Year Number of Mechanical 

Loaders in Operation 

1958 7 

1959 6. 
1960 23 

1961 25 

1962 18 

1963 19 


The increase in productivity is 
really due to severe exploitation, 
massive punishment, threat of dis- 
missal and intimidation and gangster 
methods. In fact the coalfields 
constitute the, blackest spot of 
labour exploitation in the country. 
The life of the Indian miner is a 
story of unrelenting battle, which 
no civilized society can tolerate. 
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In Defence of SSP `. 


and After" is the longest contribution 

to the February 13 issue of the 
“Mainstream, and as such I cannot 
refain from wishing that, whatever might 
be the opinions of the author, facts should 
not have been misstated. ` 

lhave no reason to quarrel with Sri 
Misra for his bourgeois admiration for the 
PSP leaderships’ clean—shaven way of 
talking and doing politics or their parlia- 
mentary etiquette; butI shall obiect "if , 
he also claims to have analysed the SSP 
from a socialist, progressive or Marxist 
point of view. His contempt for the 
lowcaste, intellectually inferior, petty kisan 
elements who form the rank and file of 
the SSP is almost Brahmanic. 

The SSP does not regret the rustic 
traits of its masses for it believes in 
class struggle and knows the lowlying and 
uneducated must be organized for revolu- 
tionary action. At least’ Marxists. on ,рго- ` 
Marxists should spare .us. the criticisim ОЁ, 
being neglected in the'circle of intellectuals 
and academicians. Most ,ofi the latter are 


2 
g” Girish Mishra’s article “Varanasi 


paid agents of the bourgeois establishment- ' 


and we do not have a good opinion about 
socialist or communist intellectual who is 
in line with the prevailing.academic world. . 

Sri Mishra must be a poor political 
commentator for he holds us guilty of 
opportunism without taking the troubles 
of pointing at the acts of opportunism. 
A party is opportunist if it adopts a: certain 
policy but acts contrary to it. If the SSP, 
supports neither the anti-communist front 
nor the secular front, it is a policy and 
not opportunism ; and it is here that the 
SSP'S real dynamism, can Бе seen. The 
SSP knows that the secular front will be , 
dominated by the Dangeite line of pro- 
congresspregressivism and that the anti- 
communist front will end up in streng- 
thening pro-Americanism. 

The SSP's aim is to discover and en- 
courage all the strands of revolution in the 
body politic on ~ће one hand, „арӣ. to 
mortaly weaken the ruling party. “So 
without falling into any of the existing 
moth-eaten united fronts it is striving to; 
achieve an opposition — consolidation. 
Secondly, it has a definite idea as to which. 


are the issues that can build avévolutionary - 


mind of the masses and-ultimately flare up 
ina socialist revolution. Such centres [оѓ 
attack are the English language" casté 
privileges, price exploitation, Chinese 
aggression and so on. Thus the SSP is 
inclined to support the Jana Sangh actions: 


on language and border, , ће Communist,‘ 


action against prices and economic equality: 
and so on, - aot Ў c 

It is an invention if nota lie when Sri 
Mishra says that Dr. Lohia has replaced 
the theory of class struggle by caste 
struggle. There has never been an attempt 
either in Dr. Lohia’s writings or the 


SSP documents to.eyolve a caste-struggle. 


А < oS 


The’ Statement of Principles drafted” By~ 
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Lohia and adopted by the Socialist Party 
in 1956 does contain the concept of class 
struggle while making no mention of any- 
thing like caste-struggle which to me is a 
very clumsy phrase. 

Dr. Lohia however has found a relation- 
ship of cáste and class ; caste is immobile 
class and class. is mobile caste. А true 
understanding of the class structure of 
Indian society, or of the rulers and the 
ruled is possible not only by 
dards ‘but by adding the caste factor. To 
be precise, a member of India's ruling class 
has any two or more ofthe three privileges : 
affluence, high, caste, English Janguage. 
Caste determines the class to.a large extent 
and that is why those leftists. who believe 
in class: struggle but derive their notions 
about class only from the Western society 
are planning their revolution on a lame 
sociology. - \ 

It is also а lie to describe Lohia as 


“having régarded Mao. as the symbol of - 


‘resurgent Asia. Mao has been regarded 
i not.as a symbol but as á perverted symbol. 
The distinction is categorical.. Similarlv, 
on the language issue the SSP has no strong 
views on Hindi, but it has very strong views 
on English. I can understand the author's 
helplessness when his understanding fails 
and he exclaims : 
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income stan- « 


..SSP. than 


‘What does Dr: Lohia’s ' | ' 


socialism really mean ? But that should 
not be the cause of his inventing unintelli- 
gent phrases and ascribing them to Lohia. 

Only the SSP has come down with 
concrete and simple programmes that 
should be meant by socialism. The aboli- 
tion of third class in railways, of different 
kinds- of primary schools, of economic in- 
equality beyond the 1 : 10 proportion and 
such are the concrete facets of SSP 
socialism. Nationalisation is must, but 
the half-baked public sector does not 
hoodwink the SSP as it hoodwinks the 
Dangeites into thinking that the country is 
already half-socialist. 

We on the other hand, still see signs of 
feudalism. The main feature of feudalism 
is the prevalence of powerful traditional 
privileges apart from those acruing from 
capital. In India there is the caste ; then 
there are privy purses, English language, 
non-cultivator ownership of land, and so 
on. If Sri Mishra takes the trouble of. 
cheking up his books he will come round to 
our view that these are more characteristic 
of feudal than capitalist society 

After the lies, comes the mischief. The 
last part of the article contains a hint that 
there is no agreement on policy between 
Madhu Limaye and S.M. Joshi or between 
latter and Dr. Lohia. There may be 
differences, I do not rule out, but there 
may be.such differences between Madhu 
Limaye and Dr. Lobia also. All that! 
want to assert in this regard is that there 
is less division on policy matters within the 
that which prevails among 
Congressmen or Communists. A 


—Kishen Pattnayak 
n M. P, 


"K- Current Affairs Must 


* Economic Weekly `: ‘Sixteenth Annual; February 1965 Rs 3 ‚00 


OURNALS like, Economic Weekly are 


J they can either develop into a specia- 
lised jargon of academic literature on the 
subject they deal with or else in an attempt 
to avoid 1his, they may follow a dilettantic 
path of mediocrity with the flattering plea 
‚ of approaching the lay men. But this ably 
‘edited jurnal has kept itself aloof from any 
of the two suicidal pits and has established 
иа unique, tradition of its own as a platform 
for honest, outspoken and revealing dis- 
cussion by political commentators, 
journalists and professors of universities 
and research institutes. 

The present Annual Number, however, 
has‘been unable to attain the:samc height 
of erudity that has been found in all 
previous such numbers, or for that matter, 
some of the ordinary issues of the pre- 
ceding year itself. The. main character- 
stic of the Weekly's Annual Numbers has 
been, as many of its devoted readers 
would readily- recall, its remarkable way 
of developing a particular theme interesting 
our ‘countrymen for'*some considerable 
pericd. . This characterstic is conspicuously 
absent from the . present Annual Number. 

Among the long articles, Dr B.N. 


7 Gánguli's -Marx's --Theory-~ of . Trade. - 


highly susceptible to: two maladies— , 


Policy" is the most enlightening to 
the students of international economics, 
Dr Ganguli in his lucid style has analysed 
Marx’s theory. of international trade 
bringing out the "modern flavour" in 
Marxian thought in the factor endowment 
theory, better known as Bertil Ohlin's 
contribution to the development of inter- 
natlonal trade theory. 

“An Optimising Planning Model “by 
Sri Sukhmoy Chakravarty and Louis Lefe- 
ber ара the subsequent comment by Sri 
J.N. Srinivasan in “A Critique of the Opti- 
mising Planning Model” are extremely 
important though: highly mathematical and 
may go beyond the understanding ` of 
even the most intelligent lay reader. The 
articles on “Marked Surplus" specially 
the one by Sri Raj Krishna are useful for 
researchers in the field. 

Тһе - three editorials are, as usual, 
‘masterly in presentation, well written and 
forthright. Such editorial articles at this 
time of the country’s economic and politi- 
cal chaos demanding from the nation’s 
leadership a complete reorientation in 
thinking and action are indeed timely. 

No doubt, a MUST for every student of 


current affairs bot at home and 
obroad. |... . ..... . —H. Singh 
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because VAZIR SULTAN 
combines traditional 
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cigarette. It has been made by 
an automatic cigarette-making 
machine in the largest 
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size. Then the cigarettes will 
be packed, ready to come 

to you. Nearly 900 million 
Charminar cigarettes will be 

- smoked this month. And next 
month. And the next... 


Charminar's popularity comes 
from its rich flavour and 
unique taste...which in turn 
comes from traditional secrets 
of tobacco growing, curing, 
blending and processing! The 
tobaccos used have been 
developed specially for 
Charminar. They're blended. 
with an art generations old... 
and undergo an extra process 
exclusive to Chárminar! Only 
then do the tobaccos go to 
the cigarette-making machine. 
The Vazir Sultan Tobacco 
Company Limited certainly 
\ goes to great lengths to 
combine age-old skills with 
modern technology...to ensure 
that the quality of Charminar 
is endless! ; 


There's nothing like 
Charminar — India's 
greatest cigarette! 


THE VAZIR SULTAN 
TOBAGGO C9. LTD. 


( | MAKERS OF INDIA'S 
GREATEST CIGARETTE! 
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Cleansing Congress 


ONFLICT and contradiction between the organizational and adminis- 
trative wings of the ruling party are not new ; they have in fact been 
‘plaguing politics in this country from the time the Congress assumed 
office way back in 1937. There is Virtually no State which has not 
suffered greatly due to groupism and personal rivalries in the Congress. 
Till recently the Centre was comparatively free from this, but it was due not 
so much to the absence of factionalism аз to the presence of a towering 
personality who had the massive support of the peop'e and who could 
keep the warring groups in check. In recent months, however, factionalism 
has made heavy inroads into Central-level politics as well. 


. The need for proper coordination betwzen the two wings of the 
ruling party was never greater than todty. The азер void created in our 
rational life by the sad demise of Jawaharlal Nehru who commanded the 
loyalty of our entire people can be filled'only by a unified and ha:mon' ous 
leadership. Sri Shastri has rightly pointed out at Gorzk*pur that 
expression of views by members of Cabinet which are contrary to the 
collective decisions of the Cabinet ere impermi;;ibis. Dsmocratic adminis- 


‚ tration cannot function if responsible pzople do not act in a disciplined 


manner. 


Nor can one accept the interference of the organisational wing in 
the day-to-day administration although it certainly has the right to lay 
down policies. Unless the two wings of the ruling pary pull together and 
honestly try to implement the major policy decisions of the Congress, 
good government is not possible in this country as matters stand at present. 
The difficulty.arises from the fact that powerful lobbies are at work in 
both wings which are sét against the basic policies accepted by the 
Congress and widely supported by the nation. 


Sri: Shastri would do well to establish the healthy convention of 
Ministers refraining from airing their private views which run counter to 
Cabinet decisions at the Centre to begin with. Not -infrequently have 
union Ministers made public statements tending to undermine accepted 
policies ; such statements have been made not only within the country but 
elsewhere as well. - Organizational leaders who do not occupy ministerial 
positions also need to be made to restrain themselves. On the language 


issue, for instance, we found top congressmen speaking in a dozen voices. 


‚ The Congress organization is in need of a cleansing operation. 
Sri Kamaraj initiated itin Kerala. The process must be continued and 
extended, so that the Congress may cease to be thought of as an instru- 
ment of vested interests and may emerge as the authentic instrument of 
socialism. + 





X KAMARAIS FIRM LINE ON KERALA 
X BEKING-PINDI.DIPLOMATIC GIMMICKS ` 


{ ARKALAAM", — “parka- 
laam”—these words of Sri 
Kamaraj, once recited with 

© cynicism in political circles of 
the Captial; ate now beginning to be 
accepted as embodiment of his cool 

calculation. i 

In a picture which after the 
Kerala debacle presented all round 
gloom for the ruling party, the come 
back staged by Sri Kamaraj has 
been a major fact of the New Delhi 
scene. Observers have noted the 
gradual reassertion of his position 
by the Congress President by a 
combination of political and firm 
policy stand. 

The unfolding of what is describ- 
ed as the Kamaraj line in the 
Congress Parliamentary Board, 
which held an important meeting 
last week-end, had a salutary effect 
for the loud exponents of the Patil 
strategy for Kerala. Sri S.K. Patil 
and his friends who had for quite 
some time now been loudly proclaim- ' 
ing their determination for a patch- 
work between the rebel Kerala 
Congress and the KPCC, as the 
foundation of a new anti-communist 
strategy, had.to beat a hasty retreat 
largely because Sri Kamaraj was 
both firm and clear. 

The Congress in Kerala under 
this dispensation is able to get 
a new strategy and outlook which at 
least promises to be different from 
the past. There will be no search 
on the part of the Congress, the 
country is told, for alignments and 
realigments in order to get into 
office. The Congress in Kerala has 
been asked to practise ‘the virtuous 
role of a “constructive opposition.” 
Those who had been confidently 
anticipating another round of 
exercises by the Congress to get 
into office have been surprised by this 
new. turn. New Delhi observers 
have however noted that Sri Kamaraj 
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was able to bring about the donning 
of this new mantle by the Congress 
in the final resort by sticking to his 
guns. 

In the Board's meeting the 
decks had already been cleared by a 
good deal of spade work by 
Sri Kamaraj. Armed with 
statistics about past elections, Sri 
Kamaraj sought to depict the futility 
of.the Congress abandoning princi- 
ples and entering into dubious 
alliances for short term gains. What 
was needed was not another patch- 
work with rebels from the Congress 
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which may once again collapse any 
day, but a stand on the basis of 
policy already proclaimed. Sri 
Kamaraj was moreover not prepared 
to allow the influence of the Kerala 
Congress rebels to spread to other 
parts of the country by placing a 
premium on indiscipline. Congress, 
according to him, had to demons- 
trate its ability to work not only 
in office but out of office too. 

The issue in the Board meeting 
according - ќо observers, | was 
clinched when Sri Kamaraj said he 
was willing to step down if the Board 
wanted to pursue the alternative 


course of entering into a patch-work 
with the rebel Kerala Congress. 
That was the last straw, and Sri S.K. 
Patil was quick enough to see the. 
wisdom of discretion as against 
valour in such situations.  . 

Those who have been in touch 
with the Kamaraj approach point 
out that the Congress President 
has been assiduously at work to’ 
restore the shaken Congress prestige 
in Kerala. As part of the edifice 
he is keen to build Sri Kamaraj is 
credited with the desire to bring 
Sti Krishna Menon to the helm of 
Kerala Congress affairs. It is stated 
that in his view the imparting of a 
sense of mission and radicalism to 
the Congress in Kerala is of utmost 
importance in the background of the 
electorate’s verdict. This, accord- 
ing to Sri Kamaraj, іѕ а task which 
can perhaps be performed best by 
Sri Krishna Menon. 

Jt is known that there had been 
some criticism in Congress circles of 
Sri Menon's campaigning in faveur 
of Congress candidates in Malabar 
constituencies. He is charged with 
having been insufficiently harsh .in 
denouncing the Right and Left 
Communists and somewhat equi- 
vocal in advocating support for his 
own partymen. This charge, it 
appears, has the tacit beacking of 
certain top leaders also, but Sri 
Kamaraj is stated to have upheld 
Sri Menon's cautious approach as 
being eminently in tune with 
Kerala’s known radicalism. 

The Congress President is stated 
to feel that if Sri Krishna Menon 
is spared for Kerala exclusively and 
allowed to concentrate there, he can 
be depended upon to bring the 
radical masses of the State under 
the Congress sway. Meanwhile, 
Kerala leaders themselves seem 
interested in Sri,Kamaraj's plan for 
keeping the Pradesh Congress in 
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trim for the next bout. Recently, 


the PCC President Sri K.C. Abraham : 


is believed to have conveyed to Sri 


Kamaraj a request on behalf of. 


Congress rank and file in Kerala 
for the benefit of a new-"radical" 
leadership in the person of a Central 
leader enjoying reputation among 
the masses broadly inclined towards 
the Left. , 

‚Тыз resolute adherence to 
principles is looked upon as an 
expression of Sri Kamaraj's anxiety 
to clear the Congress of the taint of 
apportunism and corruption. The 
same motive is seen behind his 
reported stand on Orissa affair in 
which case, disregarding the 
approach of powerful men in and 
outside the Syndicate, he is under- 
stood to have advised the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Tribunal or such 
other body to make a thorough 
probe into the charges against the 


Orissa ministers and clear itself of 


the blame that it is trying to shield 
the corrupt. 


жж ЖЖ жж 


HE recent visit to Peking Бу 
President Ayub has provided 
New Delhi circles a subject 
matter that is both jarring 

and amusing. | 
* The attempt by Peking as well as 
certain Western circles to depict 
the Ayub visit as a development 
which compares with Prime Minister: 
Nehru’s journey to Peking in the mid- 
. fifties is jarring to observers here. 
It provides dn example of myopic 
view on India which both. Peking 
and certain British circles share. 
There is on the other hand a certain 
amount of amusement’ there when 
President Ayub Kahn is presented in 
the role of a staunch anti-imperialist 
by Peking propagandists. Knowing 
full well the limitations of a feudal- 
military set-up in aping anti-imperia- 
lism, even if it is of a mock variety, 
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joint communique issued by 
the Chinese and Pakistani leaders 


the issue of Vietnam figures hardly ` 


at all. On the most flagrant provo- 
cation to peace in South-East Asia 
from an-imperialist power, the 
Peking-Pindi axis does not operate. 
If.it does, its only role is to malign 
India and hatch conspiracies against 
it. ; 

“It is noted here that as against 
the plaudits for President Ayub's 
anti-imperialism, Peking has issued 
a slanderous note about Harriman's 
visit to New Delhi.’ India's role in 
ICC (which incidentally produced 
recently a majority report by India 
and Poland. accusing United States 

[of violating the Geneva agreements) 
forms part of this indictment against 
India. 


Perhaps not by sheer coincidence 
the accusations against India by 
Peking propagandists in regard to 
Vietnam took shape about the time 
when Peking was staging the Moscow 
incidents. Observers have not 
failed to notice that the vehemence of 
the Chinese protests (and their wide 
publicity) to the Soviet Government 
over the demonstration in Moscow 
was carefully put through just when 
all Asia was keen to Have Peking’s 
answer to the American 'pro- 
vocations. І 


Was Peking .to remain silent 


in the face of American provocations 
but show a brave face before Soviet 
constabulary in Moscow ? The 
purpose of the Moscow incidents, so 
carefully worked and staged, is 
probably in this domain. It is 
largely to detract attentjon from 
Peking and to make all those who 
have indignantly been watching 
American air attacks on. Vietnam 
turn their gaze to Moscow. In other 
words Peking diplomacy wants 
Moscow to earn the wrath which 
may have been heaped on Peking 
for displaying a cowardly attitude 
in the face of ruthless American 
attack on an ally. 


The propaganda against India's 
role in the ICC perhaps-forms part 
of this Peking diplomatic strategy. 


Despite Peking tactics, which 
cause frustration, New, Delhi circles 
take a serious view of the develop- 
ing menace of American air actions. 
At the moment all attention is 
focussed on the joint non-aligned 
nations’ move under way in Belgrade. 
Any action which is agreed upon 
by the non-aligned powers will 
undoubtedly receive full support 
from New Delhi. The threat to 
peace in Asia emanating from the 
oo situation is keenly realised 
here. 


March 16 “ОМ” 


CORRECTION 


Certain’ mistakes appeared- 


. ` (Mainstream, March 5) in the . 


‘article on the Budget. The 
correct table is given below. It 
makes a comparison of incidence 





as the base year since in the 
succeeding year a drastic change 
was made in the tax structure. 
The concessions given by TTK 
-now should therefore more 
- } be considered on 





A bus ride 1s such fun for Lalita 


School-going Lalita always enjoys a bus ride. А 
Little does she and children like her realise’ 
what INDIANOIL does for them, and ће! 
vital role this national organisation will play 


in their lives when they growup tobe citizens 
of India. 


Besides the public sector refineries which 
have just come under its fold, INDIANOIL 
markets the entire range of petroleum 
products so essential to Industry. In the field 
of transport alone, INDIANOIL supplies 
the fuel and lubricant requirements of all INDIAN ОЙ. CORPORATION LTD. 


major transport undertakings in India, 
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Pyramid and the Sphinx 


A Look at SSP's Policies and Prospects 


The Samyukta Socialist Party presents а riddlé to itself. How 
will it end ? And what will be the ultimate shape of the party? One 
of the top leaders of the Praja Socialist Party, which recently broke 


away from the SSP, analyses the. conflicts within the SSP today. 


HE Foundation Conference 

of the S.S.P. has been held, 

without laying a solid founda- 

tion for the party-to-be. The 
P.S.P.:pronounced the end of: its 
seven-month mutually-testing essay 
in living together with the S.P., 
and decided, to walk out even 
before the ceremonies were over. 
Hugging the name and the high 
priest of the ill-fated union, the 
*Samyukta" Party settled down 
to the task of mending its fences 
and giving the residue the appearance 
of a^regular and undisturbed 
existence. But the debris left by the 


wreck was too scattered to allow . 


of a "single, sweeping" operation 
clearance. It is not 
* then that improvisation is writ large 
on what has emerged from the 
confusion of the Benia Bagh work- 
shop. ‘ 


The founding fathers gave the d 


party a constitution, but only for 
an interim period. There was no 
aggreement on George Fernadez's 
amendment providing for collective 
affiliation of labour unions, youth 
and women's organisations, пог 
time enough for a clause by clause 
discussion and adoption. 


executive-to-be-elected was autho- 


rised to finalise the constitution and - 


enforce it. : 


Blind Eye 

. What is the SSP's constitution 
today ? This is as open a question 
as what precisely its commitment 
to socialism is. Sri Madhu 


Limaye’s draft. programme out-. 
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surprising . 


The. 


lining “a provisional plank? on 
which the party would seek to 
organise a powerful mass movement 
in the next two years (i) to get rid 
of corrupt Congress rule and (ii) to 
initiate radical social changes in 
the country” had the same fate. 
The finalisation of even this “pro- 
visional plank” was left to the 
national executive, which was en- 
joined to consult other parties and 
take into consideration the views 
of the delegates as well as of the 
party branches before completing its 
labours. 


“Method in Madness 


Not many failed to notice, how- 
ever, that 
gaze was fixed:on the “corruption” 
of the Congress and not on its 
anti-socialist character. That this 


- fixation was not accidental is evident 


from Sri Limaye’s formulations 
in the chapter on “the political 
outlook". Referring to the un- 
broken spell of Congress power 
since 1947, he concludes that “abuse 
of power and corruption are the 
natural results of such a long, un- 
interrupted one-party rule". Its 
social and economic policies escape 
Sri Limaye's searching look. 


The method in this seeming 
madness will- become apparent if 
the “political line" that flows from 
it is пої. lost sight of. “The SSP 


* does not favour proposals for an 


anti- Communist ‘democratic front’ 
(with or without the Congress) or 
for a 'secular front' (again with or 


-without the Congress)". In mass 


Sr. Limaye's watchful- 


work, the party “will achieve 
synchronised mass action in consul- 
tation with other forces" the guiding 
principle of which would be “ade- 
quacy of response and effectiveness 
of action", not the issues “оп which 
to articulate people's aspirations". 
In elections, the party would "make 


.efforts to minimise division and 
dispersion of the opposition vote 


by distribution and allocation of 
parties". 


Alliances 
. The anxiety not to make a 
distinction between opposition 


parties on the basis of their socio- 
economic programmes is clearly 
reflected in the “апа1уѕіѕ” of political 
parties. “Indian Opposition 
parties (italics mine) are today in a 
state of flux. The party of social- 


‚ ism itself has undergone considerable 
‘change during the last 16 years. 


It would therefore be wrong to fix 


‘labels hastily on any party (italics 


mine) or to make sweeping general. 
isations or generally adopt a holier- 
than-thou attitude towards othe» 
parties”. The formulation has 
at least the merit of frankness. 11 
has been, conceded that “even the 
party of socialism" is in a state ol 
flux, No wonder that the SSE 
places more emphasis on the 
“Samyukta” than on the “Socialist’ 
aspect of its name and purpose. 


The resolution on “policy with 
regard to Kerala poll”, adopte 
unanimously, bears the same stamp: 
While the *political outlook" ех 
pounds the wholesome precept tha 


“the best course for the party in 
the coming few years will be to stay 
out of office till it has become the 
largest party in the opposition”, 
the specific resolution on Kerala, 
where this precept was to be tested 
so soon, leaves the matter delight- 
‘fully vague and . open: “The 


Conference directs the Kerala units — 


to decide its post-election policy in 
consultation with the National 
"Committee", ` 


There is, significantly, no Con- 
ference directive to the National 
Committee on the crucial question 


whether the SSP.would enter or ` 


eschew coalition governments when 
it is not "the largest party in opposi- 
tion". The reasons are not far to 
seek. The "political outlook” 
envisages that the displacement of 
the Congress would be “followed 
by a variety: of political formulations, 
new governmental patterns, new 
experiments", and it explicitly wants 
the party of socialism “‘to:show a 
certain flexibility of approach and 
cultivate an attitude of , tolerance 
towards other parties."  - 


The National Committee has 
been deliberately left free to deal 
with the situation as it emerges 
after the elections, unhampered by 
rigid or strict policy formulations. 
No one could then say whether 
the — Left-Communist-SSP-Muslim 
League triple alliance would win a 
majority at the polls. The door 
was, therefore, left wide open for 
the SSP to claim a share in the 
spoils if that eventuality materialised. 
If the alliance, however, failed to 
conjure up a victory, the National 
Committee could invoke the moral 
law enshrined in the “political out- 
look” and make a virtue of necessity. 


New Factor ^ 


The convlusions at the SSP 
Foundation Conference have thrown 
up a three-tier pyramid, cowering 
underneath and beside а sphinx, 
enigmatic and inscrutable. The 
National Executive is the supreme 
arbiter of the party’s destiny, ideo- 
logical, tactical and organisational. 
But where is the National Executive? 
It took the Chairman more than 
three weeks to nominate three- 
fourths of it.! The National 
Executive stands above the .Con- 
ference, but the Chairman stands 
above the National Executive. A 
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- Joshi to climb up, 


proposal to elect the General 
Secretary, in addition to the Chair- 
man, and to authorise both of them 
jointly to nominate the National 
Executive, could not be carried 
through, and the Chairman was 
vested with the authority to nominate 
the General Secretary as well. Is 
this democratic certralism with a 
vengeance ? Even Maoists will envy 
this performace. 


Imponderab’e Factor 


The imponderable factor in the 
whole make-up is provided by the 
sphinx. What will be the relation- 
ship between the sphinx and the 
man who has clambered up to the 
top of the pyramid ? It is certainly 
an unusual situation for both. The 
sphinx was used to the pyramid, 
but without any man on top. The 
man was skilled in negotiating the 
devious corners of pyramids, bur 
the, sphinx is a different quantity. 
For the sphinx the relationship 
between it and the pyramid was 
always well-defined: the one 
had existed between Lord Buddha 
and the Sangha, Márx and Social 
Democracy, Lenin and the Bolshevik 
Party, and Gandhi and the Con- 
gress. But there is no, provision 
for a man in its scheme of things. 
The man, on the other hand, knew 
well enough that pyramids were 
there only to be climbed but he 
had never dealt with a situation 


‚ in which the pyramid itself could be. 


rocked by an existence which was at 
once a part of and apart from it. 


A new dimension has thus b2en 
added to the. landscape. Before 
Dr. Lohia, all in the prty have been 
equal, or were made equal. Now 
Sri Joshi has emerged as one who 
is to newhat more than equal. The 
question is: -Will Sri Joshi become 
still more than equal, and attain 
near-parity with Dr. -Lohia, or 
will he, as has happened to so many 


others before him, be made equal | 


with all the others ?. 
At present Dr. Lohia and Sri 


Joshi are both engaged in assessing ` 


their respective positions and sizing 
up ,each other. Dr. Lohia -may 
have misgivings: about the base of : 
the pyramid which has allowed 'Sri 
and he may 
be thinking of the best way of 
reinforcing it. Sri Joshi may be 
getting. scared of, his lonely emi- 


nence, and he may be thinking 
of how best to attract some more 
of his former colleagues in earlier 
battles to come near him, to sustain 
him on his dangerous perch or, fail- 
ing that, tc rescue him from it, if 
the seat begins to hurt beyond 
endurance. 

The encounter is just beginning 
to take shape. Sri Joshi has urged 
SSP workers not to attribute 
any motives to those who have 
revived the PSP: “I have no doubt 


-that they have acted with the best 


of.‘motives and none should enter- 
tain any doubts on that score," he 
declared at a press conference in 
Bombay or February 6. He had 
earlier warned that: 
who hold cifferent views-in regard 
to policy ard programme are to be 
branded as enemies of socialism 
and as agents of the opposite party, 
"thére is no basis for our working 
together." 


But this has not prevented Dr. 
Lohia from publicly insinuating 
that "there may be others, outside 
the Party, who may be interested 
in having it (the PSP) run" In the 
*others Dr. Lohia has included not 
only the Congress but "some foreig- 
ners, who mi -ght be willing to lend a 
helping hand.” (Organiser, Feb. 
15,1965). Ir is evident that if Sri 
Joshi wants to soften his erstwhile 
colleagues ir the PSP by paying tri- 
bute to their honesty of purpose, Dr. 
Lohia would.not let this game succeed 
and allow Lis base in the pyramid, 
to be weakened further. 


What will this encounter lead to ? 


A new synthesis of attitudes and 
leadership, 'or a schizophrenic 
personality, consisting of. a new 


version of Dz. Јеку and Mr. Hyde? 

On the way this question is 
answered in the coming months 
will .depend, to a very large extent, 
what ultimately becomes of the SSP. 
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S. Gopalakrishnan 


ONGRESS 

Board’s decision not to join 

hands ‘with any other group 

to form a government in Kerala 
has paved the way-for building up 
the party organization on a new 
basis. The present, incidentally, is. 
the most opportune time for attemp- 
ting the change. - 


Notwithstanding its reduced size 
in the Legislature, the Congress 
in Kerala is much better placed to- 
day than at any time since Inde- 
pendence. Apparently many 
Congressmen—at any rate many of 
its top leaders—do not realize this. 
In an attempt to belittle the Left 
Communist success, Home Minister 
Nanda inflated the Congress share 
of the poll by adding the 
rebel Kerala Congress votes. A 
newspaper, with the same motive, 
added up the number of seats won 
by the Congress and the Kerala 
Congress and discovered that the 
party- had lost only three seats! 
These calculations betray ignorance 
of the significance of Sri Kamaraj’s 
work in the State. i 


Reaction out 
For many years the Congress in 


Kerala has been a tool in the hands 


of communal bosses and other vested 
interests. Nair-Christian commu- 
munalists, whose major aim is to 


_ safeguard the vested interests of the’ 


rich men in their communities 
owning the bulk of the land and 
controlling much of-trade and com- 
merce dominated the scene. Ezhava 
communalism was a junior partner, 
sharing in the spoils. All 
‘communal bosses openly champion- 
ed the interests of their respéctive 


castes in recruitment to services” 


This aspect of their politics helped 
them maintain a hold on the edu- 
cated sections. : 
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Parliamentary 


When the Chacko faction (re- 
presenting Christian vested interests 
which brought down .the Sankar 
Cabinet, was expelled as a disci- 
plinary measure, a powerful group of 
reactionaries in the Congress was 
eliminated. They formed the Kerala 
Congress. When Nair boss 
Mannath Padmanabhan, who with 
Sri Sankar had formed a Hindu 
Mahamandalam a decade ago to 
fight Christian domination in the 
Congress and subsequently joined 
hands with Christian communalists 
to topple the Communist Govern- 
ment, threw his weight behind the 
dissident organization, denouncing 
the “Ezhava Congress,” Nair 
reaction too was out-of the party. 


' Shri Kamraj had two courses 
open before’ him when he reached 
_Kerala to guide the party's election 
campaign. He could makea settle- 
ment with the Nair-Christian com- 
"bine and restore tlie original posi- 
tion. (This could easily have been 
done by jettisoning Sri Sankar, who 
really owed his elevation to the 
Central leader hip). Or he could 
accept the challenge of the Commu- 
nalists and make a bold bid to gain 
the support of new sections. The 
former, of course, would have been 
easier : the communal bosses would 
,haye gladly returned to the party 
once Sri Sankar was out of th» way. 
The latter was an uncertain course: 
could. the Congress get enough back- 
ingfrom the other communities to 
_make up for the loss of Nair and 
Christian support 7. 


the * 


Sri Kamaraj wisely rejected -the 
easier course. He recognised that 
any compromise with Nair and 
Christian bosses would reduce 
the Congress once again into а tool 
of vested interests. Their exit had 
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‘to some extent purified the party 


even if it had been weakened. It 
was now possible for the Congress 
to talk of socialism with a little 
more conviction than earlier. On 


that basis, Бе reckoned, the party 


could seek the support of the weaker 
sections, especially of the Ezhava 
and other backward classes. The 
election result; have fully vindicated 
Sri Kamraj’s approach. As against 
3495 votes in the 1960 mid-term 
election, the Cong-es3 poll:d 33:8% 
in the latest election. This means 
the Congress has picked up almost 
as many votes as.it has lost on 
account of the hostility of the 
Nair and Christian bosses 


| Loss and Gain 


While no one can say for cer- 
tain how many votes the Congress 
had to drop because of the hostility 
of the communal bosses it is possi- 
ble to make a reliable estimate. 
The Kerala Congress won 24 s:ats 
against both Congress and Left 
CP opposition, without about 10% 
of the votes. All th:se were 
obviously votes polled under Nair- 
Christian communal influence. In 
at least nine seats of Travancore- 
Cochin area, in the, absence of its 
own candida es, tle Kerala 
Congress backed Left CP men. 
In Malabar, Kerala Congress did 
uot enter the contest. Here the 
communal ~votes were shared by 
the Left CP, the SSP and Muslim 
League. Even after making allow- 
ances for the poor hold of the 
communal bo-ses in areas where 
the Kerala Congress did not have 
its own mən, it would appear in. the 
State as a whole the Congress 
must have lost 15 or 16% of the 
votes under their influence. And it 
secured an almost equal peicentage 


` of néw votes, - 


—" 


In other words, nearly half of 
the votes polled by the Congress in 


the latest election came from sections . 


which did not back it last time. This 
vast new gain of the Congress proves 
beyond doubt that the Congress has 
really no need to rely on the com- 
munal bosses, that it can command 
a solid following if it courageously 
keeps out the communalists. 


To appreciate the significance of 
this development it is necessary to 
remember that the 1960 poll of the 
Congress represented the maximum 
that could be secured under the 
old policy. In that election, 
held in the wake of the so-called 
liberation struggle, the party had the 
fullest support of all vested interests 
and all communalism—Nair, Chris- 
tian, Ezhava and Muslim. All 
parties except the CPI were allied 
to it. 


This year’s election, on the other 
hand, was held in an atmosphere 
highly unfavourable-to the Congress. 
No party was aligned with it. All 
communalism ^ except Ezhava 
(represented by Sri Sankar) was 
ranged against the Congress. The 
communalists were so bitter and 
angry that in areas where they had 
no candidate of their own they 
backed Left CP to 
gress victory. 


Ezhava Interests 


Superficial observers may be 
inclined to attribute the new gain 
of the Congress to an alleged attempt 
to play up Ezhava cómmunalism. 
Circumstances conspired to make 
Sri Sankar the chief instrument of 
Sri Kamaraj’s policy. But he was 
more a liability than an asset. When 
Sri Sankar joined the Nair-Christian 
combine as a junior partner he had 
forfeited his position in the commu- 
nity. A socially and economically 
backward community, Ezhavas 
һауе little interest in the perpetua- 
tion of the status quo, which is what 
the Nair and Christian communal 
bosses seek. To the bulk of 
Ezhavas, Sri Sankar is an opportunist 
who exploited the community to 
gain his position in the Congress; 
inside the party he never resisted 
the vested interests but identified 
himself with them. Consequently, 
his vote-getting ability is strictly 
limited. In any case,  Ezhava 
communalism represented by him 
was with the Congress in 1960 too. 
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prevent а Con-- 


So he cannot claim the credit for the 
party’s new gains. 


Centrist Vote 


The fact is that the Congress was 
able to.get the support of new sections 


in this election precisely because it. 


had freed itself- from the hold of 
vested interests.“ With communal 
and economic vested interests align- 
ed om its side, the Congress was 
traditionally a rightist party. Their 


‘defection did not make it a pro- 


gréssive party, but at least it ceased 
to be the rightist party it used to be. 


. At previous elections the people , 


of Kerala had to choose between 
a rightist party —the Congress—and 
a leftist party—the C.P.I. There was 
no party which could be the obvious 
choice of the vast section of voters 
which is essentially neither right 
nor left. The Socialist: Party's 
policy of alternately aligning with 
the Congress and the C.P.I. made it 
difficult for it to attract these centrists 
As its leaders had generally cleaner 
political records, the С.РІ. could 
claim a large share of the centrist 
votes. | 

In the recent election there was a 
qualitative change in the situation. 


-In the Kerala Congress there was an 


extreme rightist party and in the 
Left CPI an extreme leftist. For 
the centrists the choice again lay 
between the Congress and the C.P.L 
—but it was not the same Congress 
and not the same CPJ. ` The 
extreme right and the extreme. left 
were working ‘hand in glove to defeat 
the Congress. Inevitably the bulk 
of the centrists went over to the 
Congress: they recognized that the 
Congress was showing signs of a 
qualitative change, and that Support 
to the CPI was *pointless as it could 
not resist the joint onslaught by 
extremists of the right and the left. - 

This is the background against 
which Congressmen must evaluate 
their party's performance in Kerala. 
There is little doubt that if they 
compromise with the Kerala Con- 
gress they will lose their new gains 
and revert to the 1960 position. On 
the contrary, if they hold out as a 
centrist party, they can hope to 
enlarge the gains now made. Under 
a cleaner leadership than Sri Sankar's 
they can extend their hold among 
the economically backward sections 
—not only among Ezhavas but 


among Nairs and Christians as well 
—for sooner or later the bulk of the 
followers of communal bosses 
will realize that their self-appointed 
leaders are working not so much in 
their interest as in that of the vested 
interests of their- communities. 


It will, ‘of course, not be easy for 
the Congress to maintain its present 
policy. The new approach is certain 
to come under pressure from outside 
as well as inside. . 


The vested interests who deserted ` 


the Congress have a better apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the election 
than Congressmen. This explains 
their anxiety to draw the Congress 
into some kind ofa compromise 
by playing up the Left- Communist 
menace. They had expected the 
Congress to crumble under the 
weight of their fierce opposition. 
They were prepared to go to any 
length to teach the party a lesson for 


daring to challenge their position: ' 


they would even vote Left CP to 
humble the Congress. 


To their consternation, the Con- 
gress, though reduced to the second 
position in the Assembly, bagged as 
many votes as it did when they were 
its main prop. If this encouraged 
that party to persist in the policy of 
"going it alone" their position 
would become intolerable. They 
would -have to progressively yield 
ground to the Congress until they 
were reduced to impotency. The only 
way to avert a calamitous end was to 
ensnare the Congress into accepting 
them again. Delay was disastrous 
as they would never again have the 
bargaining power they now possessed. 


Feelers 
That was the reasoning behind 


the feelers quickly put out by the’ 


Kerala Congress legislators and the 
call by Sri Mannath Padmanabhan 
for Congress-K erala Congress 
collaboration to prevent Left CP rule. 
The Nair patriarch's attempts to 
build up the Left CP bogey is, as 
much based on .narrow-self-interest 
as his support to that party against 
the Congress in some areas only 
a week earlier. B. 

The Congress | Parliamentary 
Board’s approval of the Kamaraj 
policy will по cause them to give 
up their effort. Indeed it will only 
make them redouble their effort. 


( Continued on page 16 ) 
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О COMMUNAL FASCISM 


HE emergence of communal- 
ism in India during the last 
few years has coincided with 
the growth of reaction in 
general, that is, of forces and trends 
opposed to the nationally accepted 
policies of secularism, democracy 
and socialism. Communal parties 
whether of the Hindu or the Muslim 
brand, follow programmes which 
essentially se ve the aims of reaction. 
While before independence it was 
Muslim communalism which was 
the main tool in the hands of British 
imperialism, in independent India 
reaction’s main weapon is Hindu 
communalism. Hindu communal- 
ism was never able to make much 
headway before independence. To- 
day it is reaction's sheet-anchor. 


While this differentiation is valid 
and necessary in order to see the 
main direction from which danger 
“arises, it will not be wise to exagge- 
rate it. There is an organic 
connection between communalism 
of the two brands. The one feeds 
the other, and in the final analysis, 
both serve the same. social and 
political aims. 


Jama'at's Influence P 


It is mainly from this view- 
point that an examination of Muslim 
communalism in independent India 
should be under-taken. The central 
place in this examination has to be 
not to the Muslim 
League but to the Jama' at-e-Islami. 

Among Indian Muslims today the 
Jama'at-e-Islami is by far the most 
active and organized force. While 
the Muslim League is practica!ly 
confined to the two southern states 
of Kerala and Madras, the Jama'at 
e-Islami in recent times has grown 


' rapidly, with ramifications all over 
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- was a communal 


an analysis of Jama'at-e-Islami 


the country. The 
scrupulously avoided participation 
in ‘mass political action of any kind. 
It has so far confined its activities to 
ideological and political propaganda. 
It has a well-organized press with 


a central daily in Urdu and a weekly , 


in English, and weeklies and month- 
lies in many regional languages. 
The Jama'at has a very limited but 
disciplined and devoted membership 
consisting of no more than a few 
hundred. But it has a large follow- 
ing, especially among middle class 
Muslim intelligentsia and students. 


Effect on Future 


What kind of influence does 
the Jama’at _ wield -over them ? 
How will it affect the future of our 
people, our national development 
and the growth of our democracy? 

Sometime back, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, an old and respected 
Congress leader, considered it 
necessary to deny that the Jama’ at 
organisation; it 
itself resents any suggestion to this 


- effect by claiming to be a religious 


organization. Moreover, as a 
religious organization it claims to 
address itself to Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike, inviting them to what 
it considers to be- genuine Islam. 
The Muslim. Consultative Commi- 
ttee headed by Dr. Syed Mahmud, 
in which the Jama’at plays the 
leading role, has been brought into 


. being. with the express aim of creat- 


ing an atmosphere of amity and 
harmony between religious commu- 
nities The  Jama'at, moreover, 
opposes ig migration of Indian 
Muslims ` to Pakistan. All this 
sounds reassuring and unexceptiona- 
able. After ll, in a secular 
democracy there is freedom for 


Jama'at has : 


everybody to preach his or her 
religion and practise it within the 
framework of peaceful relations 
with other religious communities. 


What is ‘Religion ? 


This broadly is the line of 
argument followed by Jama’at 
spokesmen—and they expect the 
argument to stop there. But it 
has to be asked : what does the 
Jama’ at mean when it claims to be 
a religious organization ? What is 
its conception of religion ? 


Clause 4 of its constitution states 
the aim of the Jama'at to be “to 
establish the supremacy of religion 
(more precisely Islam—AA) in all 
aspects of individual and social life 
of man in such a way that the 
development of the individual, 
the reconstruction of society, as 
well as the establishment of the 
State, all should be according to 
this religion". It should be obvious 


.from this that the  jama'at -e- 


Islami is not a religious organiza- 
tion in the sense that it eschews 
politics. On the contrary, politics, 
including the reconstruction of 
society and the establisheent o? the 
State, is very much part of its 


‘religion’ 


In clause 5 it is said that 
“sovereignty rests with none but 
God". This innocuous assertion of 
religious faith is -used by the 
Jama’at to deny the sovereignty 
of the country and its people and the 
authority of Parliament and the 
Assemblies to legislate and make anc 
amend laws. It will be interesting tc 
know how aid fo; what purposes 
е’. Jamaat has interpreted the 
sovereignty of Allah and what prac 
tical conclusions have been drawn 
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by implication to communalism. 
But what is the reality ? In the first 
place the Jama'at has never been 
opposed to the idea of Indian 
Muslims being a separate nation 
by virtue of their religion. On the 
other hand, it has always fought 
the growth of ideas of common 
Indian nationalism among Muslims. 
Maudoodi complained that "there 
are people (Muslims) in India who 
consider themselves to belong to 
the Indian nation....They do not 
know that what is elixir for Western 
nationalism is poison for Indian 
(Muslim) nationalism". Maudoodi 
did not consider it necessary to 
hide the reasons for his opposition 
to common Indian nationalism. 
“A section of Muslim religious 
leaders", he wrote “blinded by 
their enmity to British power in 
India and in their greed to be- 
come free of it, have closed their 
eyes to everything else and do not 
see how this will affect the future 
of Islam in India. Therefore, 
in order to fight out this danger 1 
published a series of articles in 1937 
and then again in the beginning of 
1939 entitled ‘Muslims and the 
Contemporary Political Struggle’ 
Ta writing them my aim was....to 
create a sense of Islamic nationhood 
among Muslims in India.” 


.It is obvious that when the 
Jama'at now claims to be “above” 
Indian Muslim ‘“‘nationhood”, it is 
only trying to cover up its shady 
past in the service of British imperial- 
ism and the disruptive separatist 
role it played then. For the rest, 
its opposition to what it describes as 
Indian Muslim “nationhood” is not 
motivated by any desire for the 
integration of Indian Muslims with 
the Indian nation on a secular basis. 


On the contrary, the Jama'at has 
put forward the alternative theory 
that "Islam is not a nation but a 
mission and a party". This is nothing 
but a reassertion of the principle 
of the identification of religion and 
politics. It will mean a more rigid 
and separatist cbnsolidation of the 
followers of Islam in India. Its 
only logical corollary will be that 
all genuine Muslims should join the 
party of Islam which is the Jama’at. 
And those who remain out will be 
considered beyond the pale of 
Islam. In any case, those who 
prefer to join secular parties cnnot 
be considered true Muslims. 
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The Muslim League before 
independence had souuht to make 
religion the basis of nationhood 
and its ‘national’ organization. The 
Jama’at-e-Islami is one step ahead. 
Its slogan of Islam being a party 
completely identifies religion with 
a religio-political party and lays 
the basis of religious totalitarianism. 
The ruthlessness of this totalitarian- 
ism can be well imagined by the 
Jama'at's fatwa that according to 
Islam a Muslim who gives up 
Tslam has to be physically exter- 
minated. The Jama'at in India 
has considered it proper to publish 
a new edition of an old pamphlet 
by Maudoodi on this subject. It 
is only another name for Islamic 
Fascism. 


Nazi Inspiration 


This is not accidental. A probe 
into the antecedents of the Jama'at 
will lay bare direct Nazi inspiration 
in its formation. The author of the 
book “Maulara Muudocdi and his 
Tahreck-e-Islami" (Karachi) has 
noted that "in early years the 
Maulana came under the influence of 
people with  Nazi-Fascist incli- 
nations. His conceptions of 
Islamic politics are to a great extent 
a reflection of Nazi influences”, 
Originally the *'Jama'at-e-Islami" 
was founded by Khairi brothers— 
Abdul Jabbar Khairi and his bro- 
ther Abdul Sattar Khairi, who on 
return from Germany in the thirties 
Set up the Jama'at on the Nazi 


pattern. The Khairi Jama'at with- 
ered away in course of time, 
but Maudoodi, . ‘who used 


to attend its meetings, borrowed 
not only its name but its leadership 
pattern as well as its aims and 
objects for his Jama'at -e-Islami 
set up in August 1941. That was 
how the present Jama’at was born. 
Its opposition to democracy, to 
agrarian reform and nationalization 
together with demagogic denuncia- 
tion of capitalism are all reminiscent 
of the early Nazi ideology. 

But the ideological affinity with 
fascism in the case of Jama'at-e- 
Islami could not result ina miliant 
aggressive movement. In the early 
days it enjoyed the patronage of 
Muslim princes Jike the Nizam who 


-ceased to exist after independence. 


In independent India it had no 
(Muslim) monopoly bourgeoisie to 
turn it into its aggressive tool. 

In the period immediately after 


partition the Jama'at considered 
it prudent to come to terms with 
the forces of Hindu communalism. 
It exhorted them to "form the 
State on the' basis of your own 
religious principles. That structure 
of politics and government, how- 
ever deficient from our point of 
view, will be much superior to the 
modern nationalist, secular “form 
of government.” (Presidential 
Address to the Jama’at Annual 
Conference in 195! at Rampur). 
The persistence of aggressive 
Hindu communalism leading to 
massacre of Muslims in recent years 
seems to have c.used a setback to 
this line of thought in the Jama'at. 
Therefore in spite of its opposition 
to the present regime for its secular- 
ism and socialism “which borders 
on Godless communism; it has 
reconciled itself to Indian democracy 
as the lesser evil which, in the words 
of the present ameer, allows enough 
freedom to the Jama'at to organize 
and function without State interfer- 
ence in religion. On the other 
hand, the present situation has paved 
the way for the fulfilment of the 
Jama'at's alternative strategy of 
uniting all Muslim organizations 
on one platform. The Muslim 
Consultative Committee formed 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Syed Mahmud has been an old 
demand of the Jama'at. The imme- 
diate aim of the committee is to build 
communal harmony in the country. 
This task is not looked upon as a 
democratic secular struggle to be 
conducted in cooperation with 


democratic elements and parties 
against the forces of aggressive 
Hindu communalism. Therefore 


the Jama’at’s organ Dawat considered 
it a consummation of the Commi- 
ttee’s efforts when Jana Sangh 
leaders agreed to participate in a 
mass meeting organized by it in 
Bombay. The Jama'at's conception 
of communal harmony in India is 
Muslims and Hindus organized on 
separate religious-communal plat- 
forms entering into treaty relations 
of peaceful co-existence till the whole 
country is ready to accept Islam. 
In a way this is a more sinister form 
of the two-nation theory of the 
Muslim League. It is a matter for 
concern that in the wake of recent 
communal riots the ideology of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami is gaining popularity 
among a section of educated 
Muslims. 
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Plugging ‘Brain Drain’ 


HE exodus ‘of talented 

scientists and technologists, 

who in recent years have been 

looking to the U.S. and Britain 
for research and other employment 
presents a serious problem to many 
countries. Even the U.K. has been 
losing some of its young Ph.Ds to 
the U.S. in increasing’ numbers, 
though this is to some extent 
compensated by immigration from 
other European countries and the 
Commonwealth. 

The outflow of scientists—ex- 
scientists—from 
India to countries like the U.S. and 
the U.K. has not reached alarming 
proportions, as is sometimes made 
out. But it is very essential to 
provide worth while employment 
opportunities to foreign-returned 
scientists and technologists. 


How Pool Works 


A modest step was taken by the 
Government of India in 1958, thanks 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s foresight, 
to attract Indian scientific and 
technical personnel abroad back 
to India. 
was started to provide temporary 
placement to qualified scientific and 
technical personnel returning from 
abroad till they secured suitable 
permanent jobs. The pool, which 
is operated by the Council оѓ 
Scientific! and Industrial Research, 
however, is not meant exclusively 
for  foreign-returned scientists. 
Persons with high qualifications in 
India are also selected to;the pool. 
The strength of the pool; which was 
100 at the beginning subsequently 
rose to 500. There is practically no 
ceiling. 

Persons selected are generally 
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A Scientists’ Pool Scheme · 


! offered salaries ranging from Rs. 400 


to Rs. 700 depending on qualifica- 
tions, experience and age, though 
higher salaries are admissible in 
exceptional cases. The pool is in 


` Ше nature of a transit camp which 


enables highly. qualified scientists, 
doctors, engineers, etc to do useful 
work in their respective fields while 
looking for suitable employment. 


No Formal Application 


A scientist or technologist work- 
ing abroad is not required to make 
a formal application. 
to register his name with the National 
Register Unit of the CSIR, for which 
forms are available from Indian 
missions. Persons with outstand- 
ing qualifications, whose namé are 
brought to the notice of the Selection 
Board by the Directorate of ‘Techni- 
cal Manpower of the Union Govern- 
ment, the CSIR or Indian missions 
abroad, may also be considered_for 
the pool. 


About 3,290 persons have been 
selected to the pool since its incep- 
tion, and at present over 585 persons 
ate working as pool officers. Over 


735 pool officers have left the pool ` 


so far on securing suitable employ- 
-ment; of these, 55 have gone abroad. 
This means that lass than 2 per cent 
of those selected have gone back to 
foreign countries. In many cases 
they went not because of lack of 
facilities here but because they were 
enamoured of the higher standard 
of life in the foreign countries. 
About 475 persons did not have to 
join the pool for the valid reason 
that they secured regular employ- 
ment in India without difficulty. 


In practice, some of the pool 


"Officers have had to wait for a long’ 


He has only, 


time for suitable regular employ- 
ment and this has naturally meant 
a sense of frustration. "Nearly 67 
pool officers have been in the pool 
for more than two years and another 
60 for about two years. 


Recently a policy decision was 
taken by the Union Government 
that all approved scientific institu- 
tions and public undertakings should 
be authorised to create a certain 
number of supernumerary posts to 
absorb qualified scientists returning 
from abroad. Officers who have 
been in the pool for more than a 
year without securing regular em- 
ployment could also be temporarily 
appointed to such posts. This does 
not appear to have produced the 
desired results, mainly because of the 
unwillingness of our scientific 
institutions and universities to 
create supernumerary posts. The 
national laboratories controlled by 
the CSIR are the only organisations 
to have taken up the question of 
creating such posts. Twelve pool 
officers have been placed, in CSIR 
and the national laboratories in this 
manner. 


Delays 


The pool officers generally agree 
that the pool is a patriotic concept 
and is useful in the sense that it 
assures a regular monthly income 
to the selected ones returning from 
abroad during the time they spend 
in looking for suitable openings. 
But they feel there is no excuse for 
allowing the period of unemploy- 


‘ment to last a year and more. 


Another complaint is that there 
has been inordinate delay in appoint- 
ment to the pool and that a candi- 
date has to wait for months for place- 
ment. This allegation is not wholly 
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true. In a majority of cases, selec- 


tions are generally finalised before. 


the candidate’s return to India. 
Interviews are held only when 
considered necessary. Placement 
orders are sent to the candidate even 
when he is abroad, so that he can 
start work as soon as he returns. 
When the offer is made, the candi- 
date is required to intimate his 
acceptance and the date on which he 
will report for work. Some candi- 
dates do not respond quickly and 
their intimation is received so late 
that by the time the candidate 
` returns he cannot be provided with 
immediate placement, tbe reason 
being that the CSIR has to corres- 
pond with institutions to find out 
if any one of them is willing to ac- 
cept the pool officer. 


Candidate’s Preference 


The candidate’s preference for 
a particular place or organisation 
also causes delay sometimes. For 
instance, the majority of medical 
scientists in the pool desire place- 
ment in the big cities and are not 
inclined to go to small cities or 
towns, although hospitals there are 
willing to accept them. Even in а 
particular place, there may be 
preference for a particular institution. 
In such cases, a little delay in place- 
ment becomes unavoidable. While 
preferring a particular place or 


institution, the reasons given by the, 


candidate are usually: opportunity 
for post-graduate reasearch work, 
better scope, knowledge of local 
language, and availability of accom- 
modation. 


Delay in offering placements 
also occurs in border-line cases where 
a candidate has to be interviwed in 
India. The interview can be arrang- 
ed only when the candidate has 
returned to India. Instances of 
candidates reporting to the CSIR 
many weeks after their arrival with- 
out prior intimation are also not 
rare. 


The Scientists’ Pool has to a 
certain extent mitigated the hard- 
ship faced by highly qualified foreign 
trained Indian scientists and techno- 
logists, in that such men are not 
left entirely to themselves while 
waiting for suitable posts. The pool 
has also succeeded in bringing back 
a majority of our scientists and 
technologists from abroad. 
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Objection is raised by most 
employing authorities to giving 
preference to pool officers when 
others in India with the same qualifi- 
cations are available. They feel 
that many foreign-returned scientists 
are arrogant, obsessed with their 
foreign accent and superiority 
complex, and are not prepared to 
work with the equipment ара 
facilities available in institutions in 
India. 


The complaint of most pool 
officers is that they are not properly 
utilized and that Indian Universrties 
and scientific organisations do not 
provide them facilities for effective 
work. According to the pool 
Officers these organisations think 
they are competitors to their own 
staff and so are unwilling to absorb 
them in supernumerary posts. They 
are taken as subsidised surplus s:aff, 
given very little work, responsibility 
or status, and the tendency is to 
treat them as outcastes. Some 
have become victims of internal 
politics in the institutions to which 
they are sent. 


Thus, monetary inducements 
alone will not help to bring back 
our trained scientists from abroad, or 
even to stop exodus of scientific 
talent. The Government should 
decide on a bold policy to break 
vested interests in the administrative 


2 


set-up and create conditions propi- 
tious for research. 


A pertinent question often asked 
by foreign-returned scientists is: 
If the Government is anxious to stop 
the outflow of scientific talent and 
to get back such scientists as have 
already left the country, why not 
provide them with suitable perma- 
nent jobs with decent salaries instead 
of keeping thém in suspense with a 
temporary "pension" and making 
them worry all the time about perma- 
nent placements ? The anxiety to 
Bet permanent placements prevents 
them from doing useful work during 
the period they are in the pool. 
The experience of scientists who 
have been in the pool for a long 
time can create doubts in the minds 
of scientists who are abroad about 
the possibility of finding regular 
work on return to India. There 
are some scientists who could assist 
in the development of our country 
but have chosen to stay in the U.S. 
and Britain because of this un- 
certainty. 


Itis time the Government evolved 
more effective methods to remedy 
the situation. The Government 
should send a selection board to 
countries like the U.S. and Britain 
to interview Indian scientists there 
and offer jobs on the spot—even as 
Britain proposes to do now. 





KERALA and KAMARAJ 


In this they may well receive the 
support of the remants of com- 
munalism and other vested interests 
still in the Congress as well as scme 
foolish Congressmen who may inno- 
cently swallow their present anti- 
Communist line. 


One hopeful aspect of the election 
results is that there are few rank 
communalists among the new Con- 
gress legislators. Most of the 
communal elements had gone over 
to the Kerala Congress. The “ew 
whom the Congress put up—Sri 
Sankar and others of the  Ezhava 
organization S.N.D.P. Yogam and 
Sir Kalathil Velayudhan Nair and 
others of the Nair Service Societv— 
were eliminated at the polls, although 
they had chosen for themselves 
constituencies where their particular 
communities were strong. 


The Congress will improve its 


(Contd. from page 10) 


chances in a future election im- 
measurably if it keeps these surviving 
relics of communalism out of the 
list of its candidates. Even though 
they have not been successful in the 
election, they are still in the organi- 
zation. It is quite likely that they 
will take the earliest opportunity 
to persuade the Congress to abandon 
the present policy with the very 
selfish motive of getting back into 
the Assembly next time with the 
help of the Nair and Christian 
bosses. When that happens the 
Congress must have the courage to 


throw them out even as it threw ~ 


out the Kerala Congress men. Far 
from weakening the party's base, 
it will help it extend its support to 
wider sections. After all, the 
major lesson of the election for 
Congress is that if it does not become 
a tool of vested interests it can still 
win popular backing. 
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... Tenurial Conditions — - 


| -  .and _ | 
The Package Programme. 


( WEST GODAVARY and SHAHABAD ) 


W.A. Ladejinsky, the distinguished American | specialist. on land reforms, 


К | Package Programme—Tanjore, 


made an intensive study of agrarian conditions in five districts under the 
West Godavari, Shahabad, Ludhiana and ^. : > - 
Aligarh. His report to the Planning Commission, submitted last year, was NT 


recommended by Jawaharlal Nehru for publication, but only portions Xv 


could find their way to the Press, and the report was never officially . 


released. Mainstream is publishing the full text of the Ladejinsky 
Report. The first instalment covering the summary of the report and the 


observations on Tanjore (Madras) appeared 
March 13, 1965). Here is the second instalment covering West Godavari 


last week (Mainstream, 


(Andhra Pradesh) and Shahabad (Bihar). The concluding instalment cover- 
ing Ludhiana (Punjab) and Aligarh (Uttar Pradesh) will appear next week. 


WEST GODAVARY >` 


$T 

1. West Godavary is mostly agricultural—and so is most of 
' Andhra Pradesh. It is blessed with a Sturdy peasantry. which 
‘could be the pride of any country. The Kappus, the, Kammas, 
the Naidus and the Nadars are perhaps second to none in India, 
including even the Punjabis, in their cultivating skill and spirit of 
"enterprise. Any outsider, even after a casual visit to a Kamma 
-or a Kappu village, and whether in the deltas or in the uplands, 
is apt to be impressed with the advances that are being made 
ineagriculture. In a situation like this, a visitor is apt to ignore 
.even the major defects in the tenurial system or in the institutional 
structure. Those defects are indeed major, spelling out great 
hardships for probably half of the cultivating farmers of the 


-district. ; 
2. The existing tenure system in West Godavary is ryotwari, 


.or neasant-ownership of land. Before 1948, when the zamindari 
Een wi abolished, about 43 per cent of the area was held under 
permanently settled zamindari and inam estates and 57 per cent 
was under ryotwari tenure. The tenants of the zamindari and inam 
-estates had acquired permanent, heritable and transferable rights 
alongtime ago. In 1947, the rents payable by them were reduced 
to the level of land revenue payable by owners in ryotwari areas, 
"With the abolition of zamindaris and inams, they are.now at par 
with other ryotwari holders in all respects. The zamindars were 
-permitted to retain the lands under their personal cultivation and 
other private lands, including those cultivated through tenants. 
"The tenants on private lands were not given any rights. 


i otwari holding is not necessarily cultivated by the 
атаа hirpseif. Often the land is worked by farm labour 
or by tenants. How much of land is cultivated by tenants or 
farm labourers was one of the problems with which we had to 
-contend. The real difficulty in making any reliable estimate is 
that most leases in West Godavary, as in Tanjore, are oral leases 
„and the record of rights does not contain any information about 
“them. The available data are quite conflicting. At Hyderabad where 
"we had discussions with the officers of the State Government, we 
were told that tenancy was not a serious problem àt all, since 
"hardly 5-to 10 per cent of the area was cultivated by tenants. 
-According to the Census of Land Holdings and Cultivation held 
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"MARCH 20, 1965 


in 1955, only 12 per cent of the total area sas. leased to tenants» 
but the farm management studies carried out in 1957-58 · raises 
the figure to about 25 per cent. With regard to the Census of 


"Holdings it may be mentioned that while village records served 


as the source for the data regarding size and distribution of owned- 
atea, data regarding tenancies were collected by the village karnam 
through local enquiries. With land reform in the offing, it is not 
surprising that the influential -land-owning groups suppressed 
or provided misleading information, invalidating the data based 
on such information. As to the farm management studies, the 
object of the inquiry was to determine cost and return for different 


crops on different size-holdings rather than the study of tenurial 
conditions. 


4. The Director of the Prograníme has an approach of his own: 
he estimates that out of a hundred farmers, fifty five-are owner- 
cultivators, thirty five owner-cum-tenent cáültivators, and ten 
are pure tenant-cultivators. The picture which revealed itself 
during our visits to villages was very much different again. For 
instance, in the village of Pedanindrakalanu, out of 550 farmers, 
only 150 were owner-cultivators, 117 -were tenant-cultivators and 
283 owner-tenant-cultivators. In Mundunooru, as against 34 
owner-cultivators, there were 40 owner-tenant-cultivators, and 
45 tenant-cultivators, about half of the total area being cultivated 
on lease. In another village, the local Karnam mentioned that 


-a couple of years ago about 75 per cent of the area was cultivated 


by tenants: it was much less now because a large number of 
tenants had been ejected recently. Only in the village of. 
Jagannadhapuram, according to the sarpanch, the tenanted land 


. was 25 per cent of the total: this was the smallest percentage of 


tenancy against total cultivated -land that came to our attention 
in West Godavary. If the villages visited by us were representa- 
tive, it would be safe to assume that 50 per cent or more of the 
cultivators were either’ pure tenant-cultivators or. owner-cum- 
tenant-cultivators, and that the amount of land they: leased was 
closer to 50 than 25 per cent. This is the picture-that obtains 
now. The line taken by State officials that tenancy in West 
Godavary is almost no problem had no validity.: `` : 


5. It does not take much searching to realise that Humerous, 
if not wholesale, ejection of tenants had taken place in the past 
decade. Farmers are reluctant to talk about it in-public meetings, 
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and programme officials were not at all cooperative in pursuing this 
theme. Our attempt to Jook under this kind of a rug was not 
popular. We have no idea of the extent of ejections: we can only 
conjecture that it was large, and that it swelled considerably the 
ranks of agricultural labourers who even in 1951 constituted about 
40 per cent of the farm population. We are constrained to 
conclude that the picture about ejections, as about the extent 
of tenancy, is altogether different from that accepted in the State 
headquarters, where the entire problem is treated as if it does 
not exist, and at best, as a nuisance not worth bothering about. 


`6. No tenancy legislation was enacted until 1956, when the 
Andhra Cultivating Tenants Protection Ordinance was promul- 
gated. The Ordinance was short lived and in the same year it was 
герс by the Andhra Pradesh Tenancy Act. The Act provides 
or: 


(i) the continuance of tenanc'es created before the commen- 
cement of the Act for a period of 4 years from June 1, 1956; 
this period has since been extended year after year 


(ii) a six year duration for a lease made after the commencement 
of the Act 


(iii) the fixation of fair rent at 50 per cent of the gross produce 
in the case of land under Government irrigation sources 
(28-1/3 per cent if irrigation is done by bailing) and 45 per 
cent in other cases. 


The Tenancy Act thus provided security of tenure for a 
temporary period, pending enactment of comprehensive legisla- 
tion. А Bill was introduced in 1960 and was referred to the 
Select Committees. Since it failed of passage before the dissolu- 
tion of the State Legislature in 1961, it lapsed. Another Bill was 
introduced in June 1962 and referred to the Select Conmmittee. 
It is still under consideration by that body. 


7. That the present law failed to give relief to the tenants, 
became apparent to us as we moved írom village to village. It 
is the consensus of opinion that tenants were being changed or 
ejected, and that some of the tenancy land had gone under land- 
lord's personal cultivation. The more important point to note 
is that even the tenants who have continued as tenants do not 
feel secure in their holdings at all. The reasons are obvious. 
The law is of a temporary nature. The security of tenure which 
it provides in principle is for a limited period which has been 
extended from time to time. Its provisions are defective in so far 
as they permit ‘surrender’ of land by the tenant at the end of 
an agricultural year and the landlandlords are sufficiently power- 
ful to command surrender at their will. As we stated above, the 
leases are practically all oral, without any documentary evidence 
in the possession of tenants, and information about the tenants 
is not entered in any records. If ever a tenant were to assert his 
rights he would have to prove his tenancy of the land: this he 
could not easily do because the landlord could always drag him 
into the civil court on the ground that title declaration was in- 
volved. Obviously, no tenant would like to be drawn into ex- 
pensive litigation in a distant court without any evidence in writing 
that he had claims to the land. 


8. As we noted earlier, the fair rent under the law is 50 per 
cent of the gross produce in the case of land under Government 
irrigation sources without bailing. As most land falls into this 
category, fifty per cent of the gross produce is therefore the legal 
rent which is the highest rate stipulated by law in any part of 
India. Even this has been observed mostly in the breach. Two- 
thirds rent of the gross produce is quite common and in some 
cases it is even higher. More often rents are paia as a share of 
the produce. Sometimes they are also paid as a fixed quantity 
of produce and this method is usually applied to the first crop, 
while the second crop is generally shared half and half. The cost 
of cultivation, i.e., seeds, manuring, harvesting etc., is borne by 
the tenants, the landlord paying the land tax and the water rate. 
If irrigation is irregular and the landlord's cost is more than the 
normal charge, the tenant has to make good the excess charge. 
Regarding fertiliser, which is applied mainly to the second crop, 
the cost is usually shared half and half between the tenant and 
the landlord. The fixed produce rent depends not only on the 
productivity of land but also the pressure which a particular land- 
lord can bring to bear upon the tenant. In areas where about half 
the population is landless, the landlords can and do often exert 
pressure to extort high rents. It was frequently mentioned to 
us in a bantering sort of manner, and yet deadly serious in its 
implication, that from the first crop the tenant gets mostly straw 
and the landlord the entire produce. 
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9. That even the high rate of “air rent provided in the law was- 
not being observed was no surprise to us. The law itself is de- 
fective. It introduces no tools for enforcement. It merely says 
that the maximum rent shall be such and such. It does not provide 
for any penalty if the landlord charges more. For the fixation 
of fair rent a tenant has to apply to the Tehsildar within one year 
of the application of the Act. In determining the fair rent, the 
Tehsildar is to presume that the agreed rent payable in respect of 
the holding is the fair rent until the contrary is proved by the tenant. 
As mosttenants do not feel secure in their holdings, they would 
naturally be afraid of applying to the Tehsildar for fixation of fair 
rent for fear of being ejected and replaced by another tenant or an 
agricultural labourer. It follows that few applications are made 
for the fixation of fair rent. The Tehsildar at Ellore stated that 
none had been made to him. But West Godavary is not without 
its brave tenants—between April 1, 1957 and April 1, 1963, a period 
of six years, a total 3,783 applications were filed for the fixation of 
fair rents. Just how many succeeded we do not know. 


10. A word about ceiling. The legislation stipulating the 
amount of land a man can hold was enacted in 1961, after four 
years of deSate on the subject. The ceiling is 4-1/2 family holdings, 
a family hclding varying between 6 to 72 acres, depending upon the 
the type of land. The ceiling thus ranges between 27 acres and 
324 acres. The ceiling applies to the land held by a person rather 
than a family. This is an important distinction : in practice it 
means that an average family of five persons is in a position to 
retain between 125 and 1.620 acres by making transfers and parti- 
tions among its members. More can be retained through benami 
transactions in the names of servants and friends. Nobody was 
reticent about those arrangements and everybody involved freely 
stated that the ceiling was a ‘joke’. This was substantiated by the 
implementation report on 3,120 cases of persons holding land in 
excess of the ceiling. With 3,000 of these cases disposed of, only 
548 acres had been declared surplus. Any further comment on 
the ceiling legislation and its implementation is superfluous. 


11. That tenurial conditions in West Godavary are apt to- 
affect agricultural produciion adversely is quite obvious. An 
estimated hundred thousand tenants out of a total of two hundred 
thousand farm families, hold no titles to land cultivated, pay exor- 
bitant rents, and are never certain of their status. They are left 
with little to subsist on and much less to invest. This position is 
made much more difficult because the VLWs hesitate to prepare 
production plans for a “pure” tenant-farmer unless his landlord 
agrees to it and because a cooperative wil! not provide him with 
a short term loan unless he produces the lease deed from the land- 
lord or his signatures on the loan application. In addition, he 
must also produce two sureties from among landowners. Having 
succeeded in all of this, the maximum loan that he can get is Rs 
100 and in some “suitable” cases Rs. 150, where a landowner, on 
the other hand, is entitled to short term loan up toRs. 4,000 subject, 
of course, to the requirements of the production plans. An owner- 
tenant is in a somewhat better position. He may not get a loan 
from a cooperative in respect of the leased area unless he can 
produce documentary evidence or the ladlords sayso. But 
as he has some land of his own, it is possible for him to raise some 
loan by mortgaging his own land, if not with a cooperative with a 
private money-lender. Generally speaking, the owner-tenants own 
small bits of land and they are not out of the woods with regard 
to agricultural credit. 


12. Tkere is ample evidence that the vast majority of tenants 
are also using fertilisers. But as in other districts owners comp- 
Jained that the owner-tenants were using mainly fertilisers on the 
leased land, reserving the farm yard manure for their fields only, 
the assumption being that the use of farm yard manure built up 
fertility permanently into the soil while chemical fertilisers gave 
temporary and immediate results without leaving, residual effect 
in the soil. The line drawn betwcen one’s ‘own’ Jand and “ѕоте- 
body else's" land is clear. It was also apparent to us that while 
the “pure” tenants were using fertiliser, they, like their counter- 
parts in Tanjore, had seemingly reached the top beyond which 
they could not go because the high rate of rent would not permit 
them to co so. Quite apart from the considerations of social 
justice, anc quite apart from the official state position that tenancy 
Is no problem, from the point of view of the package programme 
and its besi interests it is extremely important that the tenurial 
Situation is corrected if the tenant farmers are to invest more in 


.the cultivation and improvement of the land. 


13. Tte tenurial situation in West Godavary approximates. 
that of Tanjore. It differs in this. the size of the tenancy problem 
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is comparatively smaller than in Tanjore: on the other hand, the 
landlords in West Godavary are much more powerful force in 
the village and wield much greater influence in the administration 
and in the State Government. The memories of the political 


upheavals in Tanjore of a decade ago still linger on. While they - 


did not bring significant changes in their wake, there is го denying 
a measure of uneasiness and uncertainty among the landlords 
concerning the shape of things to come. Presumably no similar 
experience affected West Godavary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


14. With these conditions in view, we make the- following 
recommendations; Ü 


(1) Prepare a basic record of tenancies and then provide to 
each tenant farmer a certificate indicating the plots he cultivates :— 
The preparation of such a record is of crucial importance both 
to the implementation of the land reform programme and the execu- 
tion of the package programme. Once the record has been prepared 
and a certificate provided to each tenant, it will become possible 
for the cooperatives to advance loans to the tenants without much 
risk. With production loans available to tenants in adequate 
measure and their dependence on the landlords and the money- 
lenders considerably reduced, it should be possible for them to 
assert the rights conferred upon them by the land reform law. In 
view of its importance to the package programme, the preparation 
of such a record should get high priority and its cost could 
legitimately form part of the package budget for the area. 


(2) As an aid to the officials, a Committee should be set up 
in each village made up of two tenant-farmers, one part-owner-part- 
tenant-farmer, and one landlord:—In making this recommendation 
we have in mind the experience of district Shahabad where the 
preparation of the record of by the official agency proved to be 
a fiasco. What the officials do not know about “who is who” 
in the village—who rents whose land and how much, and who 
owns what-land—the Committee would surely know and thereby 
ensure the correctness of the record. The other important 
consideration is to give the tenants a sense of participation in the 
implementation of the land reform programme. 


(3) That something is seriously amiss with the legislation 
we discussed is supported by a new attempt of the State Govern- 
ment to deal with rent, security of tenure and tenant-land owner- 
ship. The Andhra Pradesh Tenancy Bill of 1962, curzently under 
consideration by tbe State Legislature, concerns itself with these 
matters. It provides for the fixation of rent at 25 per cent of 
gross produce in case of irrigated land (other than land irrigated 
by bailing of water) and 20 per cent of gross prodace in other 
cases. We commend 
These provisions, however, should be reinforced in one direction. 
Share rents should be abolished and replaced by fixed rentals in 
cash or kind. Share rents are a disincentive to investment and 
are extremely difficult to enforce. In this connection, we invite 
attention to the provision in the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agri- 
cultural Lands Act which is currently applicable to the Telengana 
area of Andhra Pradesh. This Act provides for the fixation of 
fair rent as a multiple of land revenue, the multiple varying 
between 3 to 5 times, depending проп the class of land. We 
commend this provision for adoption in the Andhra Pradesh 
Tenancy Act. 


(4) It is all too obvious that unless а tenant enjoys full 
security of tenure he will not dare seek the protection of the fair 
rent provisions. The provisions for security of tenure are, there- 
fore, crucial to the whole scheme of land legislation. In this 
regard, the provisions in the Andhra Pradesh Tenancy Bill are 
wholly inadequate and they give the impression that they are 
aimed at the protection of the lanlords rather than tenants. The 
Bill provides that a landlord who owns three family holdings or 
less may eject all his tenants on the expiry of 6 year-lease and 
resume the entire area for personal cultivation, Only where a land- 
Owner owns more than three times a family holding may the 
tenant acquire protected tenancy status:but for this he is required 
to satisfy additional conditions. He must not only demonstrate 
that he had been cultivating that land at the commencement of 
the new Act, but he must also prove that he uninterruptedly 
tenanted the land over a period of not less than 6 years immediately 
before the first day of April 1960. Even were he to establish ail 
this and acquire protected tenancy status, he gets "only the right 
to I land up to a basic holding, which is one-third of a family 

olding. 


LIPPE 


these provisions and early enactment. ` 


(5) The situation described earlier precludes the realisatior 
of the two conditions contemplated by the legislation. Thi 
tenants have no documentary evidence of possession: moreover 
their holdings have been broken up by the numerous transfer 
made by landlords to evade ceiling and tenancy restrictions. I 
takes a great deal of totally unwarranted optimism, therefore, tc 
suppose that many tenants could possibly acquire  protectec 
tenancy status, particularly in the district of West Godavary 
These provisions call for a radical revision. All tenants shouk 
be declared protected tenants and permanent and heritable right: 
conferred on them. Resumption of land will upset  whatevei 
stabiity might have emerged after the spate of ejections during 
the past decade: it will lead to fragmentation: and, above all, i 


. will seriously disturb the economy of owner-tenant operators. 


If resumption is to be permitted it should be severely restricted 
No resumption should be permitted, except for national considera. 
tions, which has the effect of reducing the holding of a cultivatoi 
below a family holding. It should not be permitted to absentee 
owners, i.e., persons who do not reside in the village where the lan: 
is situated or in the adjacent village. 


(6) It is well known that even fairly good provisions foi 
security of tenure have been defeated by landlords through th 


- device of so-called ‘voluntary surrenders’. The provision to thi: 


effect in clause 11 of the Bill is altogether weak. It merely say: 
that a tenant may terminate the lease and surrender the-land tc 
the landlord at the end of any year. As it is, it constitutes a 
standing invitation to the landlords to press the tenants out. I 
needs to be considerably strengthened. Every surrender shouk 


- be registered with and carefully scrutinised by a senior Revenu 


Officer. We are not going into the details of this: elaborate sugges 
tions in this regard have been made in the Third Five Year Plan. 


(7) The provisions for conferment of ownership in clauses 27 
to 31 of the Bill are quite reasonable, except that being applicabk 
to protected tenants, they are restrictive in scope. They should be 
made applicable to all tenants. 


. SHAHABAD 
- (Biliar) 

1. Shahabad is a rural district par excellence. 94 per cent o 
its population lives in villages and 86 per cent of it depends upor 
agriculture. But one misses here the sturdy peasant communitie: 
of the Punjab and West Godavary. The principal landowning 
communities are the Ahirs, the Brahmins, the Rajputs, the Bhumi 
hars, the Koiris and the Kurmis. The Ahirs are the “cowboys’ 
who are proverbially known to be indifferent cultivators. The 
Koiris and the Kurmis are reasonably good cultivators but they 
hold comparatively small acreage. The bulk of the land is ownec 
by the Brahmins, the Rajputs and Bhumihars. Their holdings are 
generally small, and guiding the plough in the field is taboo, and 
taboos die hard. They live in the villages and absentee landlords 
are few. Sometimes they lease the land, but more often their land 
is cultivated by Kamiyas, the attached labourers who hire them- 
selves in consideration of an advance or loan to serye the master til! 
the debt is paid: and it is not paid for generations. In addition to 
a share of the produce or wage, a Kamiya usually gets a plot of land 
for cultivation for which he may or may not pay any rent or cash 
share to the landholders. This helps to keep them "permanently 
attached”. Thus there are tenants and a vast army of agricul- 
tural labourers, most of whom hold small bits of land also. The 
Kamiyas are mostly Harijans. 


2. Shahabad, like the rest of Bihar, was a permanently settled 
zamindari area. Legislation for the abolition of zamidari 
was enacted in 1950. It was held to be ultra vires of 
the Constitution. The Constitution was amended in 1951 to 
facilitate the implementation of land reform. The implementation of 
the Zamindari Abolition Law was then taken up and completed 
in 1956. This brought the tenants of zamindaris (called raiyats) 
into direct relationship with the State. 'The raiyats had earlier 
acquired permanent, heritable and transferable rights under the 
Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885. They paid mostly cash rents which were 
regulated by law, Some of them paid produce rents. On the 
abolition of zamindari, the produce rents were commuted into 
cash at the rate of average cash rent obtaining in the locality. The 
average rated rent or land revenue which a raiyat in Bihar now 
pays to Government is about Rs. 3.50 which, considering the 
current price level, is quite low and is no burden. Some of the 
big zamindars did retain quite sizeable areas, and these are now 
cultivated generally through share-croppers called bataidars. 
Some raiyats too have been sub-leasing lands to bataidars. No 


reliable data are available about how much land is cultivated by 
bataidar and by how many. This is the structure which has 
emerged after a decade of land reforms. 


3. According to the Census of 1951, the tenant-cultivators, 
ie., persons cultivating wholly or mainly unowned land, were 
about 14 per cent: persons cultivating wholly or mainly owned 
land were 86 per cent. The latter category would certainly include 
most owner-tenant cultivators. During the discussions with the 
Land Reforms Commissioner and other Bihar officers it was 
mentioned that tenant-cultivators and owner-tenant-cultivators 

' would together number about 30 per cent. Our enquiries in the 
village indicated that their number was even larger. For instance, 
in the village of Nima, the total number of cultivating families 
was 40; about 15 of them were owner-cultivators, 5 were pure 
tenants and the remaining 25 were owner-tenant-cultivators. In 
village Dawan, there were 100 owner-cultivators: 50 of them were 
tenant-cultivators and another 6 were owner-tenant-cultivators. 
In village Nonar, 137 families were owner-cultivators and 100 
families were tenant-cultivators. In village Basadih, the farmers 
were rather reluctant to talk about land tenure, although it was 
agreed that share cropping was widely practised. It was still more 
difficult to make an estimate about the extent of leased land. The 
local officers thought that it was not likely to exceed 25 per cent 
of the total cultivated area. 


4. As we stated earlier, most of Bihar, including Shahabad, 
was held under permanent zamindari settlement. The land revenue 
payable to the government was fixed in perpetuity and the govern- 
ment was mainly concerned with collecting it from the revenue 
farmers, the zamindars. The Bihar Goverhment was not, there- 
fore, much interested in maintaining an up-to-date record of 
tenancies, much less of sub-tenancies. The bulk of the area in 
Bihar has been cadastrally surveyed, but this was done a long time 
ago and the record of rights which was prepared along with 
cadastral survey was out of date and out of shape. On the aboli- 
tion of zamindaris, the government had to collect land revenue 
from the former tenants of zamindars, and in the absence of good 
records it became quite a problem to determine who held what 
lands and on what terms. Many zamindars would not disclose 
their records to the Government. To insure the flow of land 
revenue, the government was compelled to organize hurried field 
enquiries to up-date the old records, while regular survey and 
settlement work was also taken up in selected districts, of which 
Shahabad is one. 


5. The survey is supposed to include also all the pertinent 
information about tenants, including bataidars the land they rent. 
and the conditions under which they rent it. Our visits to the 
villages and talks with the cultivators and officials make one thing 
clear; the up-dated records are totally misleading as far as the 


tenants are concerned: their rights to tenancy hardly appear in the © 


record. Nima village, where a survey was completed in 1961, 
is a good example of how up-dated records may well serve the 
purpose of collecting revenue while at the same time denying the 
tenants their basic rights. The case at issue was of a fairyly large 
absentee landlord and a number of tenants cultivating his land 
over a period of years. Tenant after tenant stated that, try as 
they might, they failed to convince the survey party that their 
names should be recorded as bataidars (tenants) of the land they 
cultivated. The absentee owner claimed personal cultivation of 
the land. They challenged him in the presence of the survey party 
to prove that he was either maintaining any bullocks without which 
the land couldn't be cultivated, or to name the crop on a particular 
field which he claimed he was cultivating. The fact that he 
refused to take up either challenge didn't discourage the official 
recorders from settling the case in his favour. Like most bataidars 
in Shahabad or Bihar, or for that matter of any district we visited 
the tenants couldn't produce any documentary evidence to prove 
that they cultivated a particular plot of land. AIl leases are strictly 
oral. The fact that the tenants were actively cultivating the land 
was not evidence as far as the government officialdom was concern- 
ed. This, of course, is not an isolated case. What was true 
of Nima village was apparently true of most other villages we 
dealt with in Shahabad, the only difference being that some tenants 
were not as outspoken as others. This much is clear the so-called 
up-dated village records of Shahabad are of little use in trying to 
enforce any land reform measure intended to aid the tenants. 


6. We discussed this problem with the Land Reform Commi- 
ssioner at Patna. He narrated an earlier experience in Purnea 
district, where the survey operations had given rise to considerable 
agitation and resistance on the part of the landowners. He had 
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succeeded in -etting a fairly large number of bataidars recorded, 
but ultimately the landowners succeeded іп coercing some into 
disclaiming their tenancies, in buying out some others, and evict- 
ing many more through the device of “voluntary surrenders”. He 
felt that under the socio-economic conditions which now obtained 
in the countryside of Bihar, it was a Herculean task to prepare a 
correct record of tenancies or to prevent evictions. He was 
apparently one of the rare officials who seemed genuinely disturbed 
by the turn of events, but if the failure of his efforts is to be 
accepted as ar excuse for leaving the matters as they are, all 
attempts at land reform would be meaningless. But before we go ^ 
on with the tenancy problem in Shahabad, we note briefly the main 
provisions of the land reform law in Bihar. 


7. In this context, Bihar consists of 3 different regions, each 
with its own tenancy law, namely, (1) Chhota Nagpur, (2) Santal 
Paraganas, and (3) the rest of Bihar. Shahabad belongs to the 
third region, and the tenancy law applicable to it is the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 1885. Its main provisions are as follows; 


(1) A tenant acquires occupancy rights if he has held the land for 
a period o? 12 years. 


Q) A non-occupancy tenant who holds lands under a written 
lease is liable to eviction on the expiry of the term of lease. 
If he holds land on an oral lease, he is not evictable. 


This provision now stands modified by Ceiling Act which 
permits resumption of lands to big landholders who own 
lands, in excess of ceiling area. Such a landholder may evict 
tenants to make up a ceiling area for self-cultivation. The 
tenant is permitted however, to retain half of the area under 
his cultivation if he cultivates less than 10 acres subject to 
a minimura of one acre: and five acres if he cultivates more 
than 10 acres. In either case in computing “half the area" 
the “minimum of one acre” of “5 acres", the land he owns 
is also to be included. 


(3) As regards rent, if it is payable in cash itis not to exceed the 
rent payabie by the landlord (i.e. land revenue) by more than 
50 per cent in the case of registered leases and 25 per cent in 
other cases. If the rent is payable in kind it is not to exceed 
7/20th of the gross produce. This provision, however, was 
modified by the provision in Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation 
of Ceiling Area and Acquisition of Surplus Land) Act of 1961, 
which provides for fixation of maximum rent at 25 per cent 
of the gross produce. 


(4) Every surrender by a tenant is to be registered with the 
Collector. Before registering it, the Collector has to satisfy 
himself that the surrender is being made voluntarily. The 
landlord is not to take possession of the surrendered land. 
The Collector shall sublet it to another person on behalf 
cf the Jandlord and in consulation with him. (This 
provision does not apply to tenants of landlords holding land 
in excess of the ceiling acreage). * 


8. The Bihar Tenancy Act thus makes a distinction between 
a tenant holding land on written lease and a tenant holding land 
on orallease. The tenant holding land on oral lease gets greater 
security of tenure under the Jaw. The provision was made with 
a view to discouraging unwritten leases. In practice, most tenants 
continue to hold land on oral leases and notwithstanding the law, 
they are being changed and evicted. 


9. The law -egarding security of tenure is obviously defective. 
In the past, tenancies were continued over long periods: and when 
the 12 year rule came into force, some tenants came to acquire 
the rights of occupancy. Now with the provision on the statute 
books, no landewner could be expected to be foolish enough to 
permit a tenant to be in possession for a period of 12 years or 
more. It would be very lucky tenant indeed who could now 
acquire the right of occupancy. Moreover, the few tenants hold- 
ing land on a written lease have no security of tenure since they 
could be evicted on the expiry of the term of the lease from the 
entire holding aad the landlord would be free to put in another 
tenant in his place. If they hold land on an oral lease, as they 
generally do, the law does give them security of tenure, but they 
have no documentary evidence to prove their tenancy and they 
cannot, therefore, assert their rights. It is not because they are 
afraid of the law that landlords do not offer written leases: 
in fact the lav is on their side. They prefer oral leases 
because they are afraid that a law  migh be enacted in the 
future that would give the cultivators security of tenure: in that 
event, the written lease would serve as evidence against the land- 
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lords. For the time being, however, a tenant ‘is not anxious to 
claim a written lease: it would mean no improvement in his 
position, for he would become evictable on the expiry of the term 
of the written lease. All-in-ail, it is not a pretty picture. 


10. The picture is no prettier when one looks into the operation 
of the rent provision. We haven’t come across a single case where 
the rental provision of the Act is applied. In some cases, rent 
is paid as a fixed quantity, but in the majority of cases it is a share 
of the produce. Generally, rent averages from one-half to two- 
thirds of the gross produce, all the cost of production and equip- 
ment being furnished by the tenants. In the case of fixed rents, 
as in so much else pertaining to tenancy, the landlords of Shahabad 
are in step with their counterparts in other districts. Any increase 
in productivity, whether induced by the package programme or 
not, leads to a rise in the fixed rent. In short, there is nothing 
fixed about the Shahabad "fixed" rent: under the condition 
described they are flexible rents, moving only in one direction, 


upward. | 


11. The Ceiling Law includes a provision for conferment of 
ownership on tenants. This applies only to tenants of such 
persons who hold land above the ceiling limit. The celing varies 
between 20 acres of Class I land ie. the land irrigated by 
flow irrigation works belonging to the Government: 30 acres of 
Class II land and 40 acres of Class III land (including orchards, 
and other horticultural lands), 50 acres of Diara land (riverine 
land depending upon flood water), and 60 acres of hilly, sandy or 
other land not yielding, paddy rabi, or cash crop. There are, of 
course, the usual exemptions such as plantations, the sugar factory 
farms, the lands of religious and charitable institutions, etc. The 
ceiling applies to the land held by a person and not to the aggregate 


' area of the family. In fact, every person is permitted to transfer 


land up to ceiling area to each member of family within a period 
of six months from the commencement of the Act. An average 
family of 5 person would thus retain five ceiling areas i.e. 


300 acres of land. 


12. There is another interesting provision in the Ceiling Act 
which is applicable to all farmers holding more than one acre. 
A farmer is required to surrender a portion of his holding to the 
State, one-twentieth of the area of the total held by him exceeds 
one acre but is less than 5 acres: one-tenth, if it is between 5 to 20 
acres: and one-sixth, if it is 20 acres or more. This provision was 
expected to yield some Jand for redistribution, although the familiar 
device of transfers could be used here also in order to reduce the 
area to be surrendered to Government. This special provision 
was apparently made at the instance of the sponsors of the Bhoodan 
movement. The intention is to enforce it, in the first insance, in 
some selected areas only. It remains to be seen whether it will 


be enforced at all. 


13. To conclude, the hard core of tbe tenurial structure in 
Bihar has not been effected in any great measure by the zamindari 
abolition and other tenurial reforms implemented so far. Even 
now about one-third of the total number of farmers or more are 
either pure tenant-cultivators Or owner-tenant-cultivators. They 
pay exorbitant rents. The security of tenure offered to tenants by 
illusory and ineffective. For reasons already indicated, 


law is unreal, i > Е ‹ 
they are very insecure in their tenancies. The attempt at recording 


them through the survey operations had generally failed. Obviously, 
such tenurial conditions could not fail to affect seriously a program 
of agricultural development aimed at reaching every family, both 
in the short and, more so, in the long run. Production plans are 
not prepared for “риге” tenants because they do not possess written 
leases. Nor are cooperative loans available to them. They must, 
therefore, depend for agricultural credit on money-lenders or on 
the landholders, which weakens them in asserting their rights. 
The only redeeming feature about the tenurial situation in Shahabad 
is that majority of tenants have some bits of lands of their own as 
in Ludhiana. But they do not belong to that sturdy community 
of peasants and are not, therefore, able to assert themselves even 
in the matter of short-term loans for their tenanted Jand. The 
landlords object to the preparation of the production plans in 
respect to the plots leased to them, Jest this should provide them 
with a documentary evidence of possession? To meet this situation, 
an attempt has recently been made to include leased plots within 
the production plans of owner-tenants without indicating plot 
numbers so that they may get credit facilities for the lease plots 
also. To what extent even these back-door attempts will succeed 
is difficult to say. In any case, even the owner-tenants, let alone the 
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“pure” tenants, could not undertake any permanent improvement 
on the land without a secured right in it. The depressing effects 
upon the package program are obvious even now, and they will 
become fully apparent as the coverage of the program extends over 
a much wider area than is the case right now. 


14. One of the more disturbing aspects of our probing into 
land reform matters in Shahabad is the attitude of the officials at 
all levels of administration. Before we left for Shahabad, we 
were warned by one senior officer at Patna not to raise 
the tenure question in the village because “it would: have an 
adverse impact on the package program”. Another officer with 
whom we discussed the subject upon our return to Patna addressed 
us with a good deal of indignation in these words; “What, do 
you wish to upset our social order ?" In short, even the senior 
officers in the administration do not care to raise this problem and 
surely are not prepared to meet it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


15. Our recommendations are as follows :— 


1. A fresh attempt should be made to prepare a record of 
tenancies:—The preparation of such a record is necessary both 
for the implementation of the land reform program and the 
execution of the package program. In view of its importance, 
the preparation of such a record should receive high priority 
and its cost could legitimately form part of the package budget 
for the area. 


2. As an aid to the officials, a committee should be set up in 
each village made up of two tenant-farmers, one owner-tenant-farmer 
and one landlord: —Ás we have stated in our note on West Godavary 
and Tanjore, such a committee would know what the officials 
don't know about “who is who" in the village; who rents whose 
land, how much, and on what terms. Besides ensuring the correct- 
ness of the record, it would give the tenants a sense of participation 
in the implementation of the land reform programme. 


* 3. AS soon as the record of tenancies has been prepared, 
every tenant should get a certificate indicating the plot he holds and 
the terms of cultivation. 


4. The right of occupancy should be conferred on every 
tenant irrespective of the length of his possession; the 
condition of Y2 years continuous possession should be abolished :— 
Landlords have been making frequent changes in tenancies to 
defeat this provision. Even where some few tenants had been 
cultivating the land for 12 years, with oral leases being the rule, 
it would be impossible for them to prove possession over a period 
of 12 years. In fact, it is difficult to prove his possession at any 
point of time. 


5. The provision in the Ceiling Act which permits resumption 
of lands from non-occupancy tenants on. grounds of personal culti- 
vation should be avoided:—The Bihar Tenancy Act had conferred 
security of tenure, at least in law, on all tenants holding oral 
leases. This provision has been on the books since 1939. The 
resumption provisions in the Ceiling Act would take away a right 
which was conferred a long time ago. Besides, a large number 
of small owners have taken bits of land on lease to make up viable 
units of cultivation. All this is being undone by the resumption 


provisions. - 


6. The provision for ownership should be extended to all tenants; — 
The real solution to the tenancy problem lies in converting tenants 
into owners. The present law limits the right of ownership only 
to tenants of persons who hold land above the ceiling limit. Аз 
the ceiling provision is applicable to very few, if any, landholders, 
there can’t be many tenants benefiting from the existing provision. 


7. Crop share rents are disincentive to agricultural production 
and should be abolished :—' The rates of cash rents have been 
prescribed in the Tenancy Act. The crop share rents should be 
restated, in all cases, into cash terms at the rates prescribed in 


the Tenancy Act. 


( To be Continued ) 
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Budget and the Private Sector 


initial 
stock 


the 
the 


OMPARED to 

reaction of 

market with its accent on 

“disappointment” over the 
inadequacy of the concessions and 
incentives given to the corporate 
sector in the Union Budget pro- 
posals, theresolution adopted _by 
the FICCI, representative organisa- 
поп of the private sector strikes 
a rather optimistic note. It says the 
proposals are in the “right direc- 
tion” and the role of the budget as 
defined by ТТК is “heartening”. 
Of course, the FICCI does not 
consider what TTK has offered 
sufficient and has put forward its 
own demands. 


This is to be seen in the context 
of the fact that lamentations about 
stock market, depression notwith- 
standing, the profitability and in- 


vestment climate has been far from: 


bad. In fact, according to the 
economic survey for 1964-65, there 
has been general improvement in 
the profitability. of industry and 
there has been higher dividend 
distribution than in the previous 
year. The average yield on variable 
dividend securities went up from 
4.69 per cent im November 1963 
to 5.69 per cent in November 1964 
—an increase of over 20 per cent. 


Investment intentions in the 
private sector also maintained a 
high level. Consents given for 
capital issues were for Rs. 188 crores 
during the first three-quarters of 
1964 as compared to Rs. 186 crores 
in the same period of 1963 and 
Rs. 157 crores in 1962. The actual 
amounts raised by the companies 
was also higher. 


What then is all this talk about 
depression ? According to the eco- 
nomic survey, this consisted in 
inadequate public response to new 
issues “to match the increasing 
demands", particularly for new 
projects. It is precisely in this 
sphere that TTK's Budget has 
attempted to provide further support 
by way of strengthening institu- 
tional machinery to provide. finance 
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and channelise public savings to 
meet the increasing demands of tbe 
corporate sector. 

Tt was therefore quite natural for 
private sector representatives to 
welcome the ТТК approach— 
resources available to all sectors 
through all means are “all part of 
the same pool". Having thus con- 
ceded the private sector's claims 
on this pool on a basis of equality, 
the Budget takes specific steps to 
direct the flow towards that sector. 

Presentation of the problem in 
this way in the article on the Budget 
appearing in Mainstream last week 
was therefore timely and should 
give a correct orientation to consi- 
deration of the Budget proposals. 


There are some additional 
problems, however, which should 
also be taken into account more 
fully than has been done in that 
article—especially the question of 
inflationary pressures. 


By not levying additional taxes 
and by reducing excises on some 
items, TTK has displayed due care 
about the difficult price situation 
and has not strained it further. To 
this should be added the adoption 
of dearer money policy and cuttiag 
of deficit financing- to the minimum. 
Taken together, these measures 
should be helpful to efforts for hold- 
ing the price line. 

But in our country, the recent 
price spiral has not been tbe func- 
tion of monetary and fiscal policies 
so much as scarcity in certain 
sectors, particularly the agricultural 
sector, which has been fully exploited 
by the hoarder and the speculator. 
Therefore, monetary and fiscal 
policies of a deflationary character 
cannot by themselves be considered 
adequate. 


The hope of the Finance Minister 
appears to be that supplies in the 
economy—both agricultural and 
industrial products—would improve 
in the coming year and establish a 
better balance between: supply and 
demand, with money supply held in 
stricter check. However, there are 


certain elements in the Budget 
proposals which can have a negative 
impact. 

The first is the greatly strengthen- 
ed speculative and hoarding factor 
in trade and industry. A graphic 
illustration of this was provided 
during the days immediately follow- 
ing the presentation of the Budget. 
In contrast to the situation when 
new duties are levied and prices jump 
up immediately to levels higher than 
warranted by the levies, the response 
to reduction or removal of duties 
has been almost nil so far as the 
consumer was concerned. It is 
clear that trade and industry are in 
no mood to pass on the relief in 
excises to the consumer and want to 
corner it themselves. 


This has underlined once again 
the fact that physical controls and 
regulation of distribution of essential 
supplies are necessary in our situa- 
tion. TTK himself has been a forth- 
right advocate of this view during^ 
the last difficult year. But the idea 
does not find even a mention in his 
Budget. 

For the same reason, the 10 per 
cent flat increase in customs as a 
regulatory measure in view of the 
foreign exchange stringency and 
increase in excises on certain scarce: 
intermediate products with the 
intention to mop up a part of the 
excessive margins of profit are bound 
to be reflected in the cost of in- 
dustrial products. Those who have 
been making excessive profits im 
scarcity conditions will continue to 
take advantage of their existence. 


It has been the complaint of the 
industry in recent months that 
agricultural prices have upset its 
cost structure. Its spokesmen 
forget that on long term reckoning, 
agricultural commodities had lagged 
far behind in price rises compared 
to manufactures, intermediates and 
fuel. It would appear that industry 
would now like to get its traditional 
position restored especially in 
scarcity areas. 7 


The flat increase in regulatory 
customs levies should also have 
been selective so that imports of 
essential machinery and materials 
for vital national projects were not 
affected and non-essential luxury 
goods’ imports were made prohi- 
bitive. 
New Delhi Balraj Mehta 
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There is a ripple on the water. 
In the fields the golden crops 
sway merrily. А happy quiver 
passes through the trees. Dry 
leaves carpet the roads. There 
is a mellow note of music in 
your ears and a song in your 
heart. It is air at play. A part 


EAGER AIR 


of air, the colourless, odourless 
oxygen makes life possible and 
causes fires to burn. Another 
part nitrogen keeps your food 
fresh in the can all the year 
round. Some plenty, others 
rare, there are many more parts 
of air, all eager to bring more 





comfort and excitement to our 
lives. Inert argon shrouds the 
mystery of shaping aluminium. 
Bright neon burns and glows 
across the cityscape. For thirty 
years we have been harnessing 
the eager air around us to 
the service of man. 
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. Greedy Sector 


IG Business is clearly in the dock. The Prime Minister has bluntly 

accused the business community of a policy of wanton obstruction, 

leading to the recent food crisis among other things. Planning 

Commission Deputy Chairman Asoka Mehta was even more forth- 
right in telling the leaders of the FICCI in the Capital this week that they 
would have to give up what he charitably termed their collective neurosis 
and help the country fulfil its “date with destiny of completely changing the 
face of the country by 1975”—which he explained as eliminating dependence 
on foreign assistance and achieving a minimum level of living for the people. 
He warned industrialists that the people would not tolerate failure 16 do this, 
and made it plain that there was no question of cutting down the size of 
the Fourth Plan which had been arrived at after taking needs and resources 
into cónsideration. Earlier Smt Indira Gandhi made a similarly categorical 
declaration about the size and scope of the Plan. In this context, Congress 
President Kamaraj’s caution against the “vested interests of the few rich” 
who- were standing as “‘barriers in the way of socialism in the’ country" 


© м M + . 
gains in significance. 


It is difficult to say whether all these declarations portend a positive 
change in the Government’s attitude towards thé avaricious private sector. 
Till now, at any rate, the Government has been pursuing a. policy of placating 


` the private sector at heavy cost to the exchequer and to the consumer. 


Encouraged by this, Big Business has been-receiving every new concession 
with the refrain that it is not énough. Even Sri Krishnamachari, who can 
hardly be.accused of harbouring unkind thoughts towards private capital, 
has been driven to the point of refusing to grant fresh concessions for fear 


that the national economy is bound to crack under the burden. Neverthe- 

'less, the FICCI, used to getting whatever it wanted by holding out subtle 
as well as overt threats, had the audacity to describe the proposed Rs. 21,500- 
crore outlay on the Fourth Plan as extravagance and to demand a larger 
role for the private sector in both ailocations and the planning process. 
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Evidently, even the opinion of an expert from the capitalist paradise 
failed to make them sober. USAID chief John Lewis called on Indian 
‘industrialists to cooperate fully with the Government in respect of the 
development plans. His reason for saying so was that he saw a "shift" 
in the Government's policy which in the long run would help both indige- 
nous and foreign investors. Such a shift has indeed been in evidence for 
some time, causing disquiet among those who expect the Government to 
work honestly towards the accepted goal of creating a socialist economy. 
But to Indian Big Business this i$ not enough; the entire wealth of the nation 
must be at their disposal so that they can hold the people in thraldom. 


The responsibility for the industrialists becoming aggressive is chiefly 
that of theruling party, for many of its top leaders have openly encouraged 
their grabbing tactics. Even recently, Sri S.K. Patil publicly criticized the 
| Budget and voiced the private sector demand for more incentives. He 
went so far as to compliment the private sector on its "enthusiasm and 
capacity....despite the dampening effect of the Budget" When such 

discordant voices are heard, doubts in the public mind about the intentions 
of those in power are inevitable. These can be set at rest only if those in 
‘the Cabinet who disagree with its policies are disciplined or asked to quit, 
and promises are fulfilled without delay or vacillation. ў 
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EN months after Nehru’s passing away, our 
balance-sheet in foreign’ affairs shows that the 
improvident habit of eating up old capita] cannot 


carry us long. There is a dismal lack of initiative on. 


the part of New Delhi in facing world events zoday: 
Rather the precarious practice of living from hand to 
mouth is passed off as pragmatism, with no proof of a 


‚ Statesmanlike appraisal of new and striking develop- 


ments. 

It is difficult to find out in New Delhi if we really have 
a well worked-out policy.towards Pakistan. The recent 
firings near the enclaves on the eastern frontier did 
produce a spate of notes and telegrams, but there was 


into any over-all pattern of Pakistani strategy. Ы 
The reactions to President Ayub’s recent visit to 


hardly any sign of ап attempt at-fitting in the incidents 


China were naturally marked by a feeling of uneasiness . 


but observers could find no attempt on the part of New 
Delhi to assess its long-range implications. The final 
communique which may very well be regarded as mark- 
ing the point of closest identity of views between Peking 
and Rawalpindi on the subject of Sino-Indian border 
dispute, did come as a surprise in the Capital because 
there has so far been little study of the new and un- 
Orthodox turnings | 
this respect, our High Commissioner in Pakistan has 
so far been able to contribute little to the evolution of 
a guide-line for our relations with Rawalpindi. 


Reports reaching New Delhi from authoritative 
sources indicate that there has been a secret under- 


leaders, and this is bound to add new and dangerous 
features to the emerging Sino-Pak axis. Obviously this 
has heightened the danger of a two-pronged offensive 


between Peking and -Rawalpindi may be reflected 
in the 'synchronisation of armed pressure by the 
two countries upon the Indian border. Any new 
attempt at creating subversion in Kashmir. followed 
up by attacks on its borders by Pakistan, for instance, 
may thus be accompanied by armed Chinese pressure 
on Ladakh or in the sensitive Sikkim-Bhutan sector; 
this will tock’ up a large body of Indian armed forces 
on the Himalayan front, and in its turn may ain at 
weakening the Indian defence on the’ Kashmir front: 
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*  Ayub's New Pastures ` | 
* What. Мао Told Kosysin 


This is particularly true with regard to Pakistan... t 


in Pakistan's foreign policy. In. 
. Kremlin. 


standing between President Ayub and the Chinese 


against India's security, for a closer understanding. гаје 


gainsaying the fact that our policy towards Pakistan 
should no longer be based on the simplified assumption 


` Ít is in this background that the recent swoop on the 
Plebiscite Front by the-Kashmir Government is regarded 


‘as of great political importance. With Sheikh Abdullah’ 
„staying abroad, it'would not have come as a surprise to 
‘knowledgeable quarters in the Capital if his followers 


in Kashmir had worked up new tensions:and unleashed ` 
disorder, thereby facilitating further Pakistani aggression 


into the Valley. The urgency behind the Sadiq Govern- 


ment's alert handling of the situation has therefore been 
understood by New Delhi. . S 

. The Peking-Pindi talks have thus a direct bearing on 
our foreign Pone But it would be wrong to regard 
this development ias merely the ganging up of two of 


"India's айуегѕагіеб.. Pakistan's foreign policy appears 
‘to be taking up new postures. Е U 


Apart from his gamble with Peking, President Ayub 
seems to be determined.to play at high stakes. His 


.recent overtures to West Germany (see page 6) shows 
‘that he is prepared to risk being misunderstood by the * 


Arab world in order to emerge as an Asian de Gaulle. . 


It is important to note in this connection that . 


Rawalpindi is trying to improve its relations with 
Moscow: as well. | The coming visit of President Ayub 


to the Soviet Union is regarded in New Delhi as of * 
utmost significance., When Smt. Indira Gandhi visited. 


Moscow last month, the question-of the Soviet attitude - 
towards Pakistan cropped up during her talks in the 


Kashmir, she did bring back the impression that Moscow 

is keen on improving her relations with Rawalpindi - 
and would welcome an amicable termination of the 

long-standing Indo-Pak dispute over Kashmir. 

' All this in its totality underlines the importance of 

a thorough reappraisal of the Indo-Pak relations. While 

J.P.s rather amateurish essay on this subject has not: 
Strong impression here so far, there is no- 


that Pakistan shall live happily for-ever as a subservient 


military ally of Washington. In ten years, new digits 
have соте up in Rawalpindi’s foreign policy, may be at ` 
the behest of a gambler President but still demanding 


a new approach on our part for confronting, checkma- 
ting or even neutralising him. 7 . 
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Although there is no sign of any immediate ' 
change in the Soviet stand in-the U.N. with regard to. 


= 


F President Ayub’s visit to Peking 
has added to our worries, Mr 
-Kosvgin's Far Eastern tour has 
brought a measure of relief for 

New Delhi. While, ideologically, 
North Vietnam continues to be 
attached to China, the compulsions 
of practical politics, particularly in 
the face of the U.S. bombing, led 
Hanoi to take the initiative in invi- 
ting the Soviet Premier, a step which 
could hardly be to Peking’s liking. 
Reports reaching New. Delhi 
show that after Mr Kosygin had 
offered the necessary arms aid to 
President Ho Chi Minh, invitation 


reached him from North Korea, , 


another vulnerable spot in case cf 
any escalation of America's war in 
Asia. 

No doubt these invitations to the 
Soviet Premier imply a setback for 
China's prestige before her imme- 
diate ideological allies whom she so 
long seemed to have taken for 
granted as her pocket preserves. In 
fact, the Kosygin trip marks ina 
sense the Soviet breakthrough in 
what might be regarded as Peking’s 
Monroe Doctrine. 

New Delhi has not failed to 
notice that in the present Vietnam 
crisis, Moscow has been scrupulously 
careful in respecting North Vietnam’s 
independent status in world affairs. 
For instance, knowledgable circles 
in the Capital were not taken by 
surprise when Mr Gromyko recently 
announced that instead of an inter- 
national conference what was wanted 
first of all, was that there should pe 
a direct U.S. approach to North 
Vietnam. Infact, when India had 
sent out her appeal for a Geneva- 


type conference to settle the Vict-- 


namese crisis, the Soviet Government 
had suggested that any such 
proposal should first be addressed to 
Hanoi, for it was Hanoi that would 
have to decide the question. 

Jt is now learnt that Mao tse- 
‘Tung himself turned down the 
Kosygin suggestion for a joint Sino- 
Soviet move to help North Vietnam. 
This is believed to be due to Peking's 
fear that such a. step would reduce 
her to the status of a junior 
partner of Moscow and thereby 
show up the real faceof her 
revolutionismn. 

The Mao-Kosygin interview left 
no room for any illusion about any 
thaw in the Sino-Soviet cold. war. 
For, Mao made his famous prophecy 
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that the imperialists would not be 
ready to start a world war for 
another ten or fifteen years ; and 
even in that world war they would 
not dare to use the nuclear bomb 
for fear of being themselvcs des- 
troyed, just as Hitler did not use the 
poison gas for fear of being struck 
back with the same weapon. And 
in any war with conventional wea- 
pons, China with her enormous 
man-power naturally banks on 
coming on top. 

Mao tse Tung made it clear that 
he was notin the least interested 
in stopping the propaganda 
offensive against Moscow nor is he 
worried about the division in the 
international Communist movement ; 
for, he did not hesitate to put іп 
with cold cynicism that only in a 
world war, China would come close 
to the Soviet Union, presumably to 
get under the Soviet nuclear 
umbrella. Meanwhile it is be- 
coming clearer that Pecking will go 
in for all types of provocation, a 
sample of which was available with 
the staging of the mock-heroic de- 
monstration by the Chinese in front 
of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. 

The firmess with which the Soviet 
Government has been reacting to 
China's blusterings has assured New 
Delhi that there will be no capitu- 
lation on the part of Moscow to 
placate Peking. Rather, the Kosygin 
trip has demonstrated that the 
present Soviet leadership has almost 
been able to regain the initiative 
which seemed to have been tempo- 
rarily lost following Mr. 
Khrushcho v's eclipse. 

And the latest trivmphant venture 
of the Soviet science into outer 
space is regarded here as having 
enhanced Soviet standing vis-a-vis 
not only Washington but Peking as 
well. 

* ЕУ * 


HE Vietnam crisis has proved 

to be an eye-opener for New 

Delhi. Not only has it shown 

that in the ultimate analysis, 
even China’s closest associates have 
to depend on the Soviet help to 
stand up to the threat of big-power 
aggression—and no amount of 
Peking’s ‘revolutionary thundering 
about the American Paper Tiger 
can repel the menace of U.S. bomb- 
ing—but it has taught New Delhi 
that any demonstration of weakness 
in foreign policy can encourage a 


foreign power to make inroads into 
our domest c politics as well. 


After the Indian Chairman on 
the International Control Com- 
mission had made a forthright 
report about the U.S. intervention 
in Vietnam—a report which has 
greatly redeemed India’s position in 
the eyes of the Afro-Asian world, 
particularly after the rather un- 
becoming performance of his 
predecessor—Washington was natu- 
rally perturbed. Mr. Harriman’s 
mission to New Delhi did not help 
to change India's opinion. 

With the day-to-day deteriora- 
tion in American position in South 
Vietnam—no small ignominy for a 
big power claimning to be the big- 
gest—the demand for the U.S. 
withdrawal from Vietnam could be 
heard more and more clearly evcn in 
the ranks of the Congress MPs. 

Tt was at this significant juncture 
that the Operation Sudhir Ghosh 
took placc. Ghosh himself is not 
taken seriously in New Dclhi; he 
is known as a  noa-descript MP 
generally engaged in touting for 
various American outfit in this 
country. He enjoys Mr Chester 
Bowles’ patronage. As а senior 
Congress M.P: in his letter 
to Sri Shastri has stated, 
what has intrigued observers in the 
Capital is the timing of Sudhir 
Ghosh’s bombshell in the Rajya 
Sabha that Nehru himself had be- 
seeched Kennedy for a U.S. aircraft- 
carrier to be sent to the Bay of 
Bengal and it was the appearance of 
this piece of U.S. might which 
scared the Chinese to withdraw from 
from the Nefa. 

Even before the State Depart- 
ment’s denial, it was generally disbe- 
lieved here that Nehru could have 
made such a specific request for virtual 
U.S. air umbrella—particularly when 
subsequently he spoke up categori- 
cally against such a move. Ghosh’s 
outburst is taken here by Congress 
circles as a command performance 
from Bowles’ Embassy to embar- 
rass the Government of India for 
having dared to criticise the U. S. 
action in Vietnam. Besides, it was 
meant to serve as an antidote to 
sagging American prestige at its 
debacle in South Vietnam. 

Sudhir Ghosh’s khadi sherwani 
could hardly conceal his Washington 
trad2 mark. 
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From A Special Correspondent 
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BONN'S ARMS AID TO PAKISTAN 
|. A Politics of a Secert Deal 


very close entente is being 
forged between Pakistan and 
West Germany. It is based 
"оп the principle of give-and- 
take, each helping the other, 
in economic, political and military 
sphere. But all this is being worked 
out in highly secret conclaves. | 
Last winter, towards the end of 
the last year, the West German 
Minister for Economic Cooperation 
Walter Scheel held long and secret 
talks with President Ayub Khan 
and Central Ministers of Pakistan 
Government. In appearance, they 
'ooked like negotiations for econo- 
nic aid to Pakistan. But in reality, 
hey had far-reaching significance. 
They explored the possibilities of 
nilitary collaboration. - 


2 


сопотіс Bargaining 


During these important talks, 
he Pakistani leaders urged that the 
"'ederal Republic of Germany (West 
Jerman State) should raise its 
nvestments in Pakistan's economy. 
n return, they expressed their readi- 
‘ess to support the participation of 
Vest Germany in the economic 
evelopment of the Istanbul Pact 
ountries. T : ae! 

Moreover, President Ayub 
ssured Walter Scheel that he would 
е able to support more actively the 
and of the Federal Republic of 
'ermany on the German question 

d promised to extend substantial 
mMcessions to the West German 

dustrialists if the West German 


'instructions to the West 


Governmert stands on -the side of 
Pakistan or. the Kashmir dispute. 


What is most important is that 
during these secret talks, specific 
attention was paid to the question 
of military deliveries of ^ fanks, 
motor boats, aircraft and small auto- 
matic arms to Pakistan. 


Bhutto's Talks 


In furtherance of the secret under- 
Standing reached during Walter 
Scheels talks with’ the Pakistani 
leaders, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
Bhutto met the West German 
Minister of Defence sometime later. 
The meeting was kept a top-secret 
affair, since it discussed in detail the 
question of military aid to Pakistan. 
In the projected agreement, it was 
underlined that the arms to be given. 
by the West German Government 
to Pakistan would be in the nature 
of aid.and not as a commerlcial 
transaction. 


There is apprehension in West 
German official quarters that if the 


‘negotiations for arms aid to Pakistan 


received publicity, it might have 
adverse effect in India. The Bonn 
authorities therefore sent urgent 
German 
Ambassador in New Delhi, G.R.F. 
Duckwitz to keep a close watch on’ 
Indian reactions, both official and 
non-official And im case of any 
serious repercussion, Ambassador 
Duckwitz was instructed to explain 


to the Government of India that the 


talks . between Pakistan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany were 
concerned only with economic aid. 


Discreet Silence 


It is significant that the Pakistan 
Government which ïs normally 
sensitive to public opinion in the 
Muslim world has preferred to 
maintain discreet silence over the 
bitter storm of protest and resent- 
ment that has broken out in the Arab: 
countries at Bonn's decision to 
supply arms to Isteal. After hereself 
negotiating — for arms aid from 
West Germany, Pakistan .finds it 
difficult . to criticise Bonn's arms 
supply to Isreal. 


The serious implications about 
West German arms coming , to 
Pakistan lies in the fact that in 
addition to the arms’ that Pakistan 
has been getting from the U.S.A., 
this new source of arms supply from 
West Germany will no doubt en- 
courage Pakistan's aggressive 
postures in Kashmir. ]t is equally 
ominous that President Ayub has 
offered concession to private German 
industrialists in return for West 
German support for Pakistan on the 


the Kashmir dispute. 


This way both politically and 
militarily, Pakistan's growing colla- 
boration with West Germany adds 
а new dimension to Indo-Pak 
confrontation over Kashmir, apart 
from aggravating tension in this 
important arena of world politics. 
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, AN is now well set to reach 
the Moon in person. Soviet 
and American scientists are 
at present engaged in remov- 

ing one hurdle after another in the 
way of achieving this objective. 

Lt. Col Alexis Leonov’s latest 
feat—to walk, more correctly to 
float in Space in person—is a very 
significant advance in this respect. 
It is important to discuss, though 
briefly, some of its . implications, 
while referring in passing to some of 
the other achievements, namely, the 
recent photographing by automatic 
devices of the lunar surface by 
U.S.A.s Mariner rockets. АЙ 
these are so many preliminary re- 
connaissances of an ‘exploratory 
nature, creating eventually the possi- 
bility of a spaceship with crew 
landing on the Moon. 


Precision Flight Necessary 


In 1959, Lunik II of the Soviet 
Unjon could first hit the Moon, 
followed by two recent hits by U.S.A. 
To hit the Moon from the Earth, 
when both are flying objects, is like 
\ trying to shoot a bird in flight, where 
^ the shooter is perched atop a fast- 
moving motor car. And 240,000 
miles away, the Moon with a dia- 
meter of only 2,160 miles is like an 
eight-anna piece at the end of a foot- 
ball field; surely a very tiny target. 

To take the comparison further, 
this tiny eight-anna piece at the end 
of the football field is itself flying 
at the rate of about three miles an 
hour, while the shooter is at the 
other end of the field seated on a car, 
running at the rate of about 70 miles 
an hour ! 

A simple mathematical calcula- 
Y^ tion indicates-that not more than a 
deviation of only half a degree is 
permissible in the angular path 
of flight to the Moon from the 
Earth, if we are not to miss our 
target. Velocity requirement is 
around 25,000 MPH  (miles-per- 
hour) which was obtained as early 
as 1959, and is no longer a problem. 
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man in space 


We can, therefore, crash-land on 
the Moon if so desired. But a 
soft landing with space crew inside 
the lunar space-ship, with provision 
for return journey to the Earth 
involves a very much higher velocity 
requirement. 


Going Across Mountain 


In the Earth-Moon journey of 
2,40,000 (on an average), the lunar 
space-ship would be fighting the- 
Earth's gravitational pull for the nine- 
tenth of the journey, that is, 
2,16,000 miles. The first part of the 
journey (and this is the major part) 
is like going up a mountain slope. 
For the remaining 24,000 miles to 
the Moon is like going down a moun- 
tain slope. If allowed ‘to slide down 
unchecked from the summit neutral 
point (that is the somewhat hypothe- 
tical point, in so far as it is constantly 
shifting, where the Earth and the 
lunar gravity are neutralising 
each other), it will hit the lunar sur- 
face with a velocity of 5,250 MPH. 

This has to be checked by an 
opposite rocket thrust of 5,250 MPH. 
We shall also require 5,250 MPH 
velocity to escape the gravitational 
clutches of the Moon on our return 
journey and further an additional. 
provision of 25,000 MPH has to be 
made for our safe landing back on 
Earth. Earth's atmospheric blanket 
is both a help and a hindrance in 
the return journey, but this appears 
tó have now been solved satisfac- 
torily. 

The minimum total velocity re- 
quirement is, therefore, around 60,000 
MPH while some provision has to 
be kept for a little extra reserve, say 
another 10,000 MPH. 

We just can not store enough fuel 
in our spaceships or rockets to 
provide for this huge velocity. 
requirement of about 70,000 MPH 
even though this high velocity 
need not Бе produced. at any 
single time or at one burst. What 
should we do ? 

` Let us take an obvious example 


DESTINATION: MOON - 


by way of analogy. No railway engine 
or motor car can carry enough fuel 
which can take the railway train or 
the car from Calcutta to Delhi non- 
stop. They, therefore, go on reple- 
nishing their fuel at mid-stations 
like Asansol and Allahabad. 

Similarly, we have to provide a 
refuselling station in Space for a 
manned journey on the Earth-Moon 
route. This refuelling station could 
at first only be a, fuel tanker, with 
which our lunar space-ship will have 
to rendezvous in Space and traasfer 
feul by means of pumps through a fuel 
line. But in years to come, this fuel 
tanker will and must grow into a 
proper station, well provided with 

housing, labra»-try and other facilities. 

We can be sure that the Allahabad 
railway station between Calcutta- 
Delhi or Calcutta-Bombay route 
must also have had a very modest 
beginning in the middle of ` the 
nineteenth century as a refuelling 
station. 

Many blueprints of such a 
station in Space have already been 
drawn up. The main point is to shoot 
parts of such a station approximately 
to the same orbit and revolving 
round the Earth with as far as 
possible the same velocity. In other 
words, efforts would be made to 
make their respective distances 
apart as fixed as possible. Then 
these parts háve to be assembled in 
Space by astronauts coming out of 
their Space-ships on  Space-suits 
with reaction pistols for propelling 
themselves and no doubt maintain- 
ing radio contact with one another 
and with the Space-ship. 


Floating in Space 


That such a rendezvous is possible 
is proved by the dual flights of 
Tereskhova-Popovich and Bykovsky- 
Nikolayev in 1963. Lt. Col. Leonov's 
brief sojourn in conditions of outer 
space outside his spaceship is the 
first effort by astronauts towards 
eventually helping to assemble a 
station in Space. 
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' ships, the parts of the future space- 


Leonov did not or could not 
actually "stroll" in Space, as one 


Calcutta paper reported. He was” 


in ,conditions similar to floating in 
water. Questions have also been 
posed as to why he did not fall back 
to Earth, when he came out of his 
ship Voskhod II. That is - because 
when he came out of the Space-ship 
he had already acquired the same 


velocity as that of the ship and; there-- 


fore, himself became Virtually an 


_ ‘artificial’ satellite. on 


` He was in a Space-suit of an auto- 
nomous character. There has to be 


provision not ошу for properly. 


insulating it against the intense cold 


of outer Space, but also for ensuring . 


that our astronaut in Space-suit does 
not get overheated by his own- body 
temperature. . 

Proper supply of oxygen and out- 
let of exhaust carbon dioxide have to 
be made. For.propulsion. (since he 
just cannot walk about with his legs), 
reaction pistols, by ejecting gas at 
the nozzle and thereby providing 
reaction- thrusts at the opposite 
end, should be the best means. 
Why Weightless ? — ' s 

Our- astronauts, their space- 


station—all these are, of course, 
weightless, not because they are out- 
side the pale-of Earth's gravity, a 


~ popular misconception, but because 


they are always in conditions of 
free fall round the Earth. V 
Supposing, I am lifting a 10 kilo- 
gram of a mass (say, a barbel for 
muscular exercises) upwards. I will 


surely find it heavier than 10 kg. There is no atmosphere on the is however, not working”. The | 
And if I want to bring it down, I Moon, hence по atmospheric fric- error is regretted. 
should find it lighter. Why ? Because tional resistance to falling meteors. 
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in the former case, I have to resist 


. the pull of gravity the more for the 


simple reason that I am working 
against the gravitational force; 


. but in the latter case, I am working 


in favour of the gravitational force, 
so it is lighter. Now suppose, I jump 
from a height with the mass of 10 kg, 


in the palm of my hand, say dive ` 


down to a surface of water. 1 will 
surely find the mass of 10 kg. weight- 
less during my fall towards the sur- 
face of the water. This is so because 


'there is no resistance between my 


hand and the barbel during this free 
fall. . A. m. SN 

In other words, while the mass 
of 10 Kg. remains constant, the force 


acting upon it by the gravitational . 


pull of the Earth can vary and is the 
measure of its weight. Thus,the weight 
of the astronaut can even and does 
disappear if the gravitational pull is 
not resisted, and increases, on the 
contrary, three, four or even five 


‘times when the initial rocket thrust 
the ground level, : 


takes place, at 
the measure of the increase being 
directly proportional to the measure 
of the resistance against the gravita- 
tional pull. _, 

It must be pointed out categori- 
cally ‘that in the whole solar system, 
the gravitational force can never 
become zero—a space-ship escaping 
Earth’s gravity will come under the 
influence of solar gravity or the 
gravitational pull of some other 
planets. But the gravitational effect is 
reduced to a nullity, immediately the 
resistance to it ceases. 
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It is, therefore, possible that the 
lunar surface may be covered with 
piles of meteoric dust -which have 
collected there through aeons of 
geological (or seleonological) age. 
The American photographing of the 
lunar surface by automatic devices 
is a major progress’in providing 
much useful clue to the nerve- 
racking question as to whether on . 
the. lunar. surface is piled high 
mountains of quick-sand' type of 
meteoric dust. From the analysis of 
the data computed so far, it appears 
that there are hard surfaces on the : 
Moon where safe landing can be 
made. E m 
` The “Queen Moon" of Keats is 
awaiting anxiously the first steps of 
Man. By the end of this decade man 
shall walk along the craters of the 
Moon, as surely as towards the end 
century he shall unravel 
the mysteries of the Martian ‘canal’ 
and unveil the, enigmatic Venus. 
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Atomic Energy Establishment 


Spotlight on Dr. Bhabha’s Outfit 


TOMIC Energy Establish- 

ment at Trombay, is the 

biggest organisation in the 

country to employ scientific 
officers. 


The annual budget of this single 


unit is about thirty percent more 
than the total budget of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
with nearly 30 national and regional 
laboratories under its care. Its 
capital expenditure was three times 


that of the whole Defence Research ` 


Organisation in 1962-63, and more 
than six times , in 1963-64. 
Defence Research Organisation has 
about 35 research units spread all 
.over the country. It is not only 
having the biggest budget and the 
largest number of scientific personnel 
but the ratio of expenditure to 
scientific personnel is the highest for 
the A.E.E. indi ating that the 
‚ scientists in the A.E.E. are better 
paid and have more funds available 
for equipment and other facilities. 
Dr. Bhabha is a well-placed Secretary 
to the Government of India and 
the A.E.E. enjoys more autonomy 
than any other organisation in the 
country. It enjoys so many 
privileges which cause envy among 
other scientific groups. With all 
these facilities this Department can- 
not complain of bureaucracy invad- 
ing it- from any department. By 
the grace of the late Prime Minister 
this Department enjoyed and 
continues to enjoy immense freedom 
and patronage. Thus it is worth 
looking into its achievement. 


All-Pervading 


In the first instance, though the 
A.E.E. is supposed to develop 
nuclear physics and technology for 
peaceful uses in the country, it is 
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an all-pervading outfit science state 
in the country. It has every subject 
that can be called science: mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
medicine, agriculture, several braches 
of engineering, meteorology and 
finally space science. 

This is hardly flattering to 
scientists in other organisations, and 
it is difficult for even the laymen to 
accept that the А.Е.Е. can find 
solutions to all the technical prob- 
lems facing the country. After 
having functioned for more than 17 
years it. has not made any major 
contribution either to science or 
to the economic growth of this 
country. Some minor contributions 
have no doubt been made but it is 
time for the scientists and .the top 
adminisirators of the Department 
to self-analyse their work and chalk 
out a more practicable programme 
for the future. 


Super Воду 


The A.E.E. has a status -of a 
-super advanced research organisa- 
tion in the country. It may be a 
little out of the way to bring. in 
.Universities in the present context 
but the stratification- recently 
«introduced in the country is very 
dangerous and needs mention. In 
, the Department's annual reports, it is 
stated every year that financial grants 
are made to the Universities. If any 
University or research organisation 
proposes to work in nuclear physics 
or the application of nuclear techni- 
ques, the permission and the patron- 
age of this organisation is.nccessary. 
Jt is à common experience that 
whenever a particular body is 
vested with administrative power 
over others it assumes a certain 
amount of superiority and unhealthy 


consequences inevitably follow. It 
is unfortunate that such powers are 


.formally given to the A.E.E., and 


organisations like University Grants 
Commission have had to accept the 


. position. 


The annual report for 1964-65 of 
the Department of Atomic Energy 
strictly speaking is not a report of 
one year (1964-65) but a review of 
it: work from its inception. The 
annual report for 1963-64, . opens 
with the statement that progress in 
harnessing atomic energy is initiated 
with the agreements signed with 
U.S.A. and Canada. Similar state- 
ments are repeated often in that 
report. After going through the 
report, one gets the impre ision that 
we have to wait for more agreements 
for the Department to make progress. 


Compare with China 


During a Loksabha debate last 
year an unwarranted comparison 
was made with'China and a quota- 
tion from Chou-En-lai was putout of 
context. He might have said in 
1954 that India was ahead of China 
in nuclear sciences. But could we 


'take that for granted in 1964 ? 


China had only 10 nuclear scientists 
in 1950 but by: 1964 had. a few 
thousands, erected several reactors 
independently, constructed several 
devices, for nuclear research, and 
could separate U-235 in sufficient 
quantities to test nuclear explosive 
devices. It is quite possible that 
we have a greater number of 
nuclear scientists and. of better 
quality, but what are the achieve- 
ments ? ? 


The A.E.E. has yet to егесі а 
reactor with our materials. The 


figures (for 1964-65). such ag 2.23 


9 


million kilowatt hours, 10-09 million 

k.w.h. and 8,619 MW days given 

regarding the operation of reactors 

can only please half baked 

politicians but can please neither a 

technical nor an educated citizen of 
the country. The A.E.E. took 

eight years (1955 to 1963) to bring 

the Canada Reactor (СІВ.) into 

full capacity operation from the time 

the work started on it. This reac- 

tor is a copy of a Canadian 

reactor which was working .before 

1955 and we had considerable tech- 

nical and material aid from Canada. ^ 
The A.E.E. should have had à 

better time schedule. 


Fuel Elements 


There is one encouraging item 

in the 1963-64 report : that the fuel 
elements fabricated in the A.E.E. 
are found to be extremely satisfactory. 
Tn the strictly nuclear technology this 
is the only achievement and is 
indicative of the potentialities of 
scientists. Similar ^ achievements 
should have been made in' other 
aspects of.nuclear technology after 
having been engaged in this for 18 
years. 0. 
Dr. Bhabha has оп several 
occasions rightly pleaded that local 
talent and material only should be 
used in the industrialisation of the 
country. Should he not himself set 
an example, ? In the President's 
Address to the Parliament'it has been 
stated that the plutonium plant was 
designed and built wholly by our 
Scientists. This has been a major 
achievement during 1964, But it is 
not so far reported what has been 
Ше” cost of items imported for this 
plant. ` Though the .completion of 
this project is encouraging and 
indicates that the. necessary 
talent is available in the country, 
there. still remains to shorten the 
time between the initiating .of a 
project and its completion. This 
can b achieved if the efforts are 
concentrated ‘on specific technical 
projects rather than building 
up.a vast organisation. 

In the 1963-64 annual report it 


is claimed that the A.E.E.'s. 
scientists. succeeded in producing 
carbon film. „resistors. It. is 


neither-an achievement nor A.E.E. 
is the place for this work. There are 
several establishments in the country 
such as Central Electronics Re- 
search Institüte, Bharat Electronics 


10. 


Scientists to fritter away 


and some of the National Laborato- 
ries where this type of work 
can be.done better. 

Similarly, the cytological studies 
conducted in the Biology Division. 
are out of place in the A.E.E. The 
Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, the Rice Research Institute 
and several other biological and 
agricultural laboratories should 
undertake such wórk. 

It is also claimed in the annual 
reports that in the Medical Division, 
thyroid disorders are studied. This 
particular problem has been studied. 
more extensively at other places and 
considerable progress has been made. 

Besides, it appears that A.E.E. 
has taken up the responsibility to 
prepare a draft law for the use of 


radio isotopes by-medical practitioners. 


This is not only unfair for the profes- 
sional medical organisations but can 
never be as good as the one prepared 
by specialist bodies. The concern- 
ed Ministries should see to it that 
proper procedures are ^ adopted 
rather than carried away by the word 
*Atomic' 

The 1963-64 report states that 
in théir Physics Division *a semi- 
portable. version of a seismometer 
was designed and fabricated". 
Besides, the unscientific language, 
such instruments are better designed 
and fabricated in the Metereological 
Department of-the Government of 
India. ‘In the 1964-65 report it is 
stated that preliminary work on a 
project for the installation of a 20- 
element seismic array is -almost 
complete” This too should have 
been entrusted to the Metereological 
Department. They have a^ big 
network of observatories to study 
fall-out which could be more easily 
and effectively done by the Met. reo- 
logical Department with one or two 
extra hands in some of their obser- 
vation stations. To mention a few 
more of such out-of-the way 
activities are Asseying of plankton 
samples for fall-out activity by 
gamma ray spectrometer, study of 
spontaneous fission of U 238 which 
is more than 20 years old. 


More Hands ` 


There are reasons for these 
their 
energies. The A.E.E. has grown 
out of proportion to its objective. 
It has committed itself to take about 
150 scientists every year in its train- 


| ing programme and to absorb them 


as officers. ^ During 1964 the 
strength of technical personnel: in- 
creased by more than one thousand. 
There are many officers without 
serious specific task and but have 
to prepare quarterly, half-yearly and 
annual reports The Divisions have 
been growing every year and the 
senior officers are promoted regular- 
ly. In the Establishment, the ex- 
pansion of personnel strength is the 
only task achieved without agree- 
ments and imports. ? 


Space Research Misplaced 


Another "significant"  ' success 
reported “was the launching of 
India's space programme at 18.25 
hours on November 21, 1963 with 
the firing of a two-stage Nike- 
Apache rocket from Thumba 
Equatorial Rocket Launching station 
in Kerala State... Although the 
programme was undertaken in col- 
laboration with France and the 
United States of America, Indian 
scientists and engineers were res- 


: ponsible for launching the rockets.” ` 


Regarding this claim the primary 
question is why should space research 
be mixed up with atomic energy ? 
The space research organisations in 
the U.S.A. are interested in collect- 
ing some information from equatorial 


‘regions to understand some space 


problems which are a part of their 
military strategy. The data collect- 
ed is so rudimentary that no useful 
conclusions can be drawn by our 
scientists where as it fills important 
gaps in the data collected by the’ 
U.S. organisations. This firing 
of rockets, unless we design them 
for our specific needs, serves only 
to satisfy our vanity. In fact, the 
rocket research in India should 
be of more interest to Defence and 
Metereology Departments. 


The nuclear power projects also 
require a more thorough discussion 
not only by the A.E.E. sdientists but 
by experts from all the interested 
Departments. Unless the country 
as a whole makes all-round progress: 
in technology, nuclear power cannot 
be economical. Even in the’ U.K., 
where there is no need to import 
technology ahd conventional fuel 
resources are meagre, the power 
engineers are not convinced that 
nuclear power--is yet economical. 
The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are 
intérested only in the technological.. 
aspects but nuclear power program-:. 
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me is not pursued. 
however, we go for nuclear power 
programme even by importing it, 
without a thorough study of eco- 
nomics and technology. It is be- 
cause our planning tends to bþe 
personality oriented rather than 
being strictly objective. 


How Many Papers 


It is claimed by the A.E.E. that 
134 scientific papers were published 
or sent for publication during the 
year 1963-64. In an establishment 
with 3,666 scientific workers (1963 
figure) it is an extremely poor achieve- 
ment. Besides, the figure itself is 


deceptive; what’ should have been. 


reported is the number of papers 
either communicated during the 
year or the number actually publish- 
ed in the year. The number 134 
includes all papers sent for publica- 
tion during the year 1963-64, as 
also those that were communicated 
in the previous year or years but 
printed during 1963-64. (Six months 
to one year is a general interval 
between communication and publi- 
cation of a technical paper). No 
similar figures are given for 1964-65. 


. This is hardly an honest approach 


to one's own achievement. 


. The A.E.E. has been manu- 
facturing equipment used in nuclear 
science laboratories. It is reported 
that "some instruments produced 
"were exhibited abroad at four 
exhibitions including ^ exhibitions 
held in Rome and Moscow”. This 
is not worth reporting. А.Е.Е. 
imports several components and 
assembles them and since it could 
spend money like water, it could fly 
the instruments along with several 
persons to these exhibitions. 


What is the purpose of this 
expenditure ? Have they found 
any customers ? No. They have 
unfulfilled orders in hand from the 
laboratories inside the country, 
many of them two or three years 
old. 


These laboratories cannot them- 
selves import these instruments as 
the licensing authorities direct them 
to buy these from A.E.E. The 
experience of the scientists using 
these equipments is distressing. The 
terms of sale are so ridiculous that 
no private firm would ever get a 
single order with such conditions. 
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In our country,’ 


The A.E.E. should either fulfil the > 


local requirements in a reasonable 
time or transfer this responsibility 
to some other public 'or private 
enterprise. 


The staff members of the A.E.E. 
attended 34 conferences, symposia, 
and panel meetings held outside the 
country during 1963-64. [t is not 
reported how many attended these 
conferences and how many times 
some senior.members went abroad 
during the year under review. It is 
a standard joke among the staff of 
A.E.E. that some of their senior 
officials visit India once a year. 
Jt is not only the work at A.E.E. that 
suffers by these frequent tours but 
other institutions also have to wait 
for indefinite periods to get replies 
from the A.E.E. which controls the 
nuclear science activities through- 
‘out the country. : 


Distributing Responsibilities 


~ If Ње administrators and 
scientists of the A.E.E. condescend 
to cut down their membership of 
innumerable committees and be 
realistic in their approach, it is still 
possible for them to achieve results 
cómmensurable to the talented staff 
and the resources at their command. 
There is an urgent need for proper 
assignment of responsibilities. 


Even in advanced countries 
nuclear technological projects are 
undertaken by groups of long- 
standing industrial establishments 
rather than individually. In our 
country too, if we are keen on erect- 
ing nuclear power stations, the 
development of large turbines and 
generators should be the responsi- 
bility of heavy electrical industry; 
the development of suitable alloys 
should be undertaken in some of the 
metallurgical ^ laboratories, and 
similarly the electronic equipment. 
As it is, each establishment at:empts 
to be self-contained —which comes 
out of the inability to cooperate 
with others—and the limited number 
of experts and the quantum of funds 
get scattered and are not able to 
give the optimum returns. Space 
research and fall-out studies too 
can be transferred to appropriate 
Departments. With proper group- 
ing of available technologists, they 
can be effectively used for all-round 
development of industry. 


If the A,E.E, concentrates on 





specific project with clear assign- 
ments in the respective ‘fields, it 
should be possible to design and 
erect the devices within specified 
periods. The A.E.E should get used 
to co-operate with organisations 
rather than patronise them. Instead 
of trying to make show-pieces, every 
scientist and scientific organisation 
should be able to add to the material 
wealth of the nation. 


Time to Reorientate 


A few months ago the Prime 
Minister promised to make more 
funds available for research and 
development of: Atomic Energy. 
This ‘is the time for the A.E E to 
confine itself to realisable targets and 
attain them in the shortest possible 
time. We have to admit that 
in eighteen years, many countries 
have made far more progress than 
we have. 


The educated public and the 
Government should also take some 
more interest ih the activities of the 
major scientific organisations and 
be able to criticise or appreciate 
their record. Instead, if the country 
is waiting for Dr. Bhabha’s babies 
—Apsara and her sisters, with their 
imported hearts and souls—to grow 
into. godesses to solve power, 
agricultural, medical, industrial and 
educational problems, this may 
very well end up in a bitter dis- 
appointment. 
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Nepal's Slow-Moving Economy | 


THE direction апа the nature 
of economic development in 
Nepal is conditioned by .the 
facts of a peculiar historical 


growth, strategic geopolitical position ' 


and difficult terrain. At the end of 
the period of 105 years of a semi- 
medieval, feudalistic, decadent Rana 
rule in 1951, the economic growth of 
Nepal was a century behind that of 
most of the other developing regions 
of Asia. Nepal got.rid of Rana 
rule about the same time as China 
conquered Tibet. In the so-called 
democratic (post-1951) era of Nepal 
therefore, the economy of the 
country had to face the rival political 
pressures.of China and India. Besi- 
des, the land-locked character of the 
country and her difficult terrain tend 


to stifle her full and free developx.ent | 


Ninety percent on Land - 


Nepals is a predominantly 
agricultural economy, more than 
90 per cent of the people having to 
live on land. Only one-fifth of the 
total cultivated land is being irrigat- 
ed at present, and the rest left to the 
vagaries of nature. Mechanisation' 
has been introduced recently with 
foreign aid, and that too only on an 
experimental basis in some areas. 
Rice, which.is the major produce of 
the country, is grown on 55 per cent 
of the cultivated land. Pa t of it, 
which with adequate ^ transport 
facilities would have been consumed 
within the country, is till now 
exported to India. 
in large measure are imported from 
India. | 


Industrialization is still negligible 
in the country. Less than half a 
dozen small factories established 
during and before the Second World 
„Маг, were concentrated in Eastern 
Tarai. Almost all the consumer 
goods are imported, and mostly 
from India. Under such circums- 
tances, it was imperative for the post- 
Rana governments to think of urgent 
measures for economic development 
of the country. 

The idea of planning was first 
conceived in Nepal in 1955 and a 
Planning Commission was appoint- 
ed. The Planning Commission was 
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But foodstuffs ' 


-not achieved. Chief 


faced with the enormous back- 
wardness of the country. According 
to a Nepalese government source, 
the- economic : condition of the 
country on ‘the eve of planning 
could be gauged.from the following 
data: ‘ : 


(i) Total irrigated . : 62,000 acres 


area - 
(ii) Mileage of roads : 390 (of which 
. only 163 miles 
were maca- 

damised) 


(iii) Airfields :5 (of which 


: only one was 


: all-weather) 
(iv) Post Offices : 107 
(v) Kilowaits of : 7,700 
power Ha 
(vi) Hospitals : 23 
(vii) D:spensaries : 24 


(viii) PrimarySchools : 1,165 
(ix) Secondary. & : 385 
High Schools: 


First Plan x 


However, with p.ltry statistics 
then available, the First Five Year 
Plan was drawn up and launched 
in 1956-57. The total outlay -of 
the plan was Rs. 33 crores (Nepali 
currency). The Plan rightly gave 
first priority to development of the 
means of transport and communi- 
cations (44.2 per cent of ‘the total 
outlay). that being the biggest draw- 
back for a country cut off into 
various isolated regions by  hugé 
mountain ranges and river ‘systems. 
Next in priority- came agriculture 
and village development (15.6 per 
cent), followed by social services 
and other development programmes. 
Industries were not given much 
importance in this plan. Expenditure 
visualized on industries, tourism 
and mines was only 4.8 per cent cf 
the total outlay. S, 

The plan period ended in 1960-61. 
Unfortunately, most of the targets 
in vital sectors of the plan were 
} among: the 
factors responsible for. this was 
political instability and chaos. With- 
in a period of ten years (1951-61), 
as many as eleven governments were 
installed and pulled down, on one 
pretext or the other, Out of them, 


‘drawn up. 


five were during the plan period. 
Nearly all important political parties 
and individuals took their chance. 
But they were swept away by the 
rugged and raw politics of the 
country. 

The 
functioning in a climate of political 
uncertainty and suspicion, could not 
concentrate on economic develop- 
ment at all. There were reports that 


short-lived governments. - 


even the bulk of foreign aid either . 


remained unutilized or was not 
utilized properly. 


Inability of. the governments 


-apart, there- were certain factors 


inherent in Nepalese conditions. 


. They were, for instance, lack of 


capital, lack of technical skill, and 
lack of enterprise among the people 
in general, traditionally used to the 
slow moving ‘ways of feudal life. 


King’s Direct Rule : 


Between the end of the first plan 
period and the beginning of the 
second, there was'a gap of one year 
during which the second plan was 
Meanwhile, King 
Mahendra, having dismissed Sri B.P. 
Koirala’s elected government, had 


-taken upon himself the responsibility 


of guiding the political and economic 
development of-the country. The 
second plan which was made for a 


a 


three-year period only was, therefore. : 


drafted under the close’ guidance of 
the King. This plan was launched in 
1962. : 


With a total outlay of, Rs.’ 67 
crores, the plan givés first-priority to 
the means of transport and commu- 
nications, and power (35 per cent). 
This is followed by. industries and 
tourism (22.7 percent) and agri- 
culture, irrigation and forests (13.7 
per cent). | $ 

Thus, the second plan like the 
first one, lays greatest emphasis on 
the development oof transport, 
communications and power. But 
the emphasis on agriculture in the 
first one has been shifted to industries 
in the second. And among industries 
tourism seems to have received 
greatest attention, because of the 
obvious potentialities it has in Nepal. 
Since the plan period is yet to. end 
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(in 1965), it is not known to what 
extent the plan would achieve its 
targets. But this plan is expected to 


achieve greater success than the · 


previous one. 
Large Foreign Aid 


Lack of capital and technical 
skill persisted during the second 
plan period. But they were sought 
to be removed mostly through 
foreign aid which has been playing 
a very significant role in the develop- 
ment of Nepal. 


increasingly depended on` foreign 
financial and technical assistance. 
According to 1959-60 figures, only 
29 per cent of the development 
expenditure was met from internal 
resources, and the rest from foreign 
aid. In 1960-61, the percentage 
of internal resources decreased to 12. 
In 1962-63, it further fell to only 
six per cent. 

According to the statement of 
actual expenditure incurred on the 
first five year plan, instead of the 
estimated expenditure of Rs. 33- 
crore,the actual expenditure approxi- 
mated only Rs. 22 crores. And out 
of this, the amount actually borne 
by His Majestys Government of 
Nepal did not exceed Rs.: six crores, 
instead of the estimated Rs. 9.5 
crores. Thus, taking into account 
the expenditure actually incurred 
on the plan, foreign assistance came 
to as much as 73 per cent. About 
79 per cent of this was contributed 
by the U.SA. and India, and thes 
rest by a number of other countries, 
including China, the U.S.S.R., 
the U.K, Australia, Switzerland, 
New Zealand, Canada, the United 
Nations and its ‘agencies, and the 
Ford Foundation. This is the 
amount of aid spent through the 
Nepalese Government and, therefore 
included in her estimates. 

In addition to this, a sizeable 
amount of foreign aid came to Nepal 
in the form of technical training and 
such other programmes, the ex- 
penditure on which was incurred by 
the foreign Governments concerned 
or their agencies. According to the 
estimates of the second (three year) 
plan, out of the total amount of Rs.67 
crores, foreign aid is expected to 
contribute as as much Rs. 50 crores. 

Though the large amount of 
foreign aid facilitated the task of 
economic development of Nepal, 
there certainly have been misgivings 
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Figures of the last . 
few years indicate how Nepal has 


«bur later withdrew the offer. 


about. it. -First of all, the large. 
amount of foreign aid has generated 
among the people of Nepal a 
psychology -of dependence instead 
of the much-needed spirit of self- 
reliance. and self-confidence. 

Secondly, most of the foreign 
aid is tied to specific projets. Further, 
the amount and type of aid (includ- 
ing the nature of specific projects) 
is most often directly related to the 
political interests of the aid-giving 
country in Nepal. As such, the 
bulk of this aid is outside the control 
of the Government of Nepal. This 
has its obvious risks. 

Therefore, a task of fundamental 
importance for Nepal is drastic 
economic reforms in the country to 
raise inter:al resources.. Such re- 
forms pre-suppose vigorous efforts 
to counter social resistance to the 
reforms, as also the existence of an 
honest and efficient administrative 
machinery. 


Slow Industrialisation 


In the sphere of industrialization, 
the Department of Industries was 
started by the Government of Nepal 
in 1947 . But before that, private 
efforts had led to the establishment of 
some small industries, mostly in 
Eastern Tarai. A match factory 
and a jute’ mill were started in 
Biratnagar in 1934 and 1937 res- 


.pectively. These were followed by 


an Electricity Supply’ Company 
(1940) and a plywood factory (1944) 
at Morang. 

After the war, another jute mill 


“and a sugar mill were started in 


Biratnagar and. a match factory in 
Birganj. Industrial development of 
Nepal remained practically at a 
standstill unti! recently when foreign 
countries stepped in to assist Nepal. 

Among the recently started in- 
dustrial ventures in Nepal, Ше 
notable ones are a leather and shoe 
factory by, China and a cigarette 
factory by the U.S.S.R. India, 
somehow, has not entered the field 
of establishing big industries in 
Nepal, though she made a major 
contribution to the development of 
roads and hydro-electric projects. 

American contribution has been 
mainly in the fields of agriculture, 
educational development, health, 
etc. 

China had also offered to cons- 
truct a cement and a paper plant, 
The 
idea of establishing a cement factory 


is now being explored by Russia, 
Germany, and some Indian industri- 
alists. Private Indian investor is 
now beginning to take a keen interest 
in the industrial development of 
Nepal. 


Trade with India 


Nepal's foreign trade is tradi- 
tionally characterized by an adverse 
balance, the imports outweighing 
exports by many timees. This is 
natural for a country which has 
suddenly jumped from medieval into 
modern times and is craving for 
progress without as .yet being 
possessed with adequate indigenous 
means. The^1960-61 figures for the 
total. volume of trade are Rs. 420 
million. 

A special feature of Nepal’s 
foreign trade. is high degree of 
concentration on trade with India. 
According to the latest estimates, 
99 per cent of Nepal’s imports are 
from India and 94 per cent of her 
exports are to India. This is not 
substantially different from the 
position that has prevailed since 
ancient times. That is why this 
aspect of Nepal's trade is particular- 
ly irritating to the Nepalese because 
to them it is a mainfestation of the 
perpetual Indian domination over 
Nepal. But this is.inherent in the 
geographical situation .of Nepal. 

Recently Nepal has undertaken to 
diversify her trade by concluding a 
trade agreement with Pakistan. She 
even agreed to the construction of 
Kathmandu-Kodari road-apparently 
on the assumption that it will help 
diversify her trade. Some of these 
steps have been looked upon in 
India as deliberately anti-Indian. 

The experience with Pakistan aftes 
the conclusion of the agreement has 
not yet justified the hope; of Nepal. 
This may be partly because of lack 
of transit facilities, an agreement 
about which with the Government of 
India has been arrived at recently. 

But in spite of transit facilities 
for trade with Pakistan and opening 
of the road to Tibet, there is a тй 
beyond which Nepals present 
pattern of trade’ will not change 
for another ten years-at least. The 
Nepalese economy being predomi- 
nantly import-oriented, the поп 
availability of much to impor 
from, Tibet and the forbidding cos 
of imports from Pakistan will rende 
it difficult for Nepal to expand he 
trade in these directions. 
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LADEJINSKY REPORT-III 





. Tenurial Conditions . 
and the Package Programme 


' ( LUDHIANA and: ALIGARH ) 


This is the third and concluding: instalment of the report on agrarian conditions submitted to the 


Planning Commission by W.A: Ladejinsky, 


the distinguished American specialist on land reforms. 


The report was the result of ай iñtensiye study of conditions in five districts under the Package Pro- 


gramme. The first instalment-including the summary and the 


- was published in Mainstream of March 13, 1965. 


observations on Tanjore (Madras) 
The second instalment covering West Godavary 


(Andhra Pradesh) ача Shahabad (Bikar) appzared last week. Here is the last po tion covering 
І Ludhiana (Punjab) and Aligarh (Uttar Pradesh) 


LUDHIANA 155 
(Punjab) 


1. Ludhiana stands in a class by itself.~- Of all the five districts 
we visited, it has the smallest population dependent on agriculture, 
only 54 per cent as-against 61 in Aligarh; 73 in West Godavary, 
75 in Tanjore and 86 in Shahabad. The average area cultivated per 
family is also the highest in Ludhiana: 10 acres, compared with 6.5 
acres in West Godavary, 4.3 in Tanjore and about 5 acres in 
Shahabad. The irrigated area is comparatively less here than in 
the other four districts, but it is irrigated’ from a source on which 
the farmer can depend and which he can control, namely, wells. 
- Out of a total of 300,000 acres about, 240,000 acres are irrigated. 
The Punjab is known for its strurdy peasantry, and Ludhiana has 
some of its finest. The holocast of 1947, which brought in many 
enterprising farmers from the Pakistan side, has served to streng- 
then Ludhiana's fame as Punjab's best. But Ludhiana, too, has 
its tenants and its tenancy problem. 

2. The Punjab, like several other States, has had a: consider- 
able body of land reform legislation, dealing primarily with the 
main problem, which is one of tenants-at-will who hold land from 
year-to-year. -The first steps to give them security of tenure were 
taken in 1950. The Punjab Tenants (Security of Tenure) Act 
provided that every tenancy was to be for a minimum period of 
4 years. Even this limited form of security. of tenure was ex- 
tended only to tenants of landowners holding moze than 100 
standard acres (not exceeding 200 ordinary acres), and no provision 
wds made prescrbing fair rent. The Act was accended in 1951. 
The term of lease was raised to 5 years, making it applicable to 
tenants of persons owning land in excess of 50 standard acres, 
with a further provision that a tenant evicted after August 1947 
could be restored on application. In addition provision was made 
for fixation of maximum rent at one-third of the crop 

3. A further instalment of reforms followed in 1953.when 
the Act was replaced by the Punjab Security of Land, Tenure Act. 
This raised the minimum term to 10 years and the provisions were 
made applicable to tenants of persons owning more than 30 
standard acres (50 standard acres in the case of displaced persons). 
Some major modifications were made in the Act by the amend- 
ment of 1955, and the Act as then amended is in force now, with 
minor modifications. Its main provisions are as follows:— 

(i) A ‘permissible limit" was fixed for all landowners. It was 
30 standard acres in the case of locals and 50 standard acres 
in the case of displaced persons from West Pakistan. A 
person owning land not exceeding the permissible limit 
could evict his tenants and resume the entire area for self- 
cultivation. A tenant could not, however, beevicted from 
a minimum area of 5 standard acres till he was provided with 

,. alternative lands by the Government. . 

(ii) A person owning more than the permissible area was re- 
quired, to, select and_reserve his permissible area within a 
prescribed period. From ‘the areas ‘so reserved he could 
evict the tenant to resume it for personal cultivation, but 
oniy ater the Government provided alternative lands to the 
enants. s 

(iti) To secure alternative land for the tenants a provision was 

made empowering the Government to declare surplus the 
lands held under the personal cultivation of a person in 
excess of the permissible limit and settle thereon tenants 
ejected or to be ejected from within the permissible area 
of the landowners. In computing surplus lands all transfers 
other than partitions made after April 15, 1953 were to be 
ignored. з J 

A tenant may purchase ownership of his tenancy on pay- 
merit of compensation equal to three-fourths of the market 
value of the land. provided 2 other conditions are satisfied, 


(iv) 


. amarg strange people for 4 acres of leased land". 


namely, (1) the land, comprised in this tenancy is not 
within the permissible limit of the owner, and (2) the tenant 
has been in possession of the land continuously for a period 

“of 6 years. А i 
4. Briefly, the Actvisualizes that all tenants cultivating lands 
within the permissible limit of owners will be ejected and settled 
on the surplus lands of those who cultivated lands in excess of the 
permissible area. The tenant settled in the surplus land is to 
remain a tenant. The right to purchase ownership of the land 
will accrue to him after he has held the land for 6 years. As the 
bulk of the area is comprised within permissible limits, which may 
be as large as 95 per cent of the total area, according to the law 
most tenants would be ejected and resettled on alternative lands. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the implementation of the Act involves 
a measure unprecedented in the reform legislation of India, namely 
a large scale shifting of tenants from their existing holdings to 
other lands which may be in the same village, or in a neighbouring 
village or in a distant village, where surplus land may be available. 
5. According to available data, there were about 28,000 
tenancies in the district during 1953-54. Since the total number 
of cultivating families in the district .was 70,000 (1961 Census), 
the families cultivating land either as pure tenants or as owner- 
tenants represent about 40 per cent, and about 27 per cent of the 
total cultivated land. No estimate of the number of tenants and 
the area presently cultivated by them is readily available. In the 
villages visited by us there were large variations. In the village 


-of Galib Kalan about 75 per cent of the farmers, attending the 


meeting cultivated some land on lease, but all of them also owned 
some land. In Jodhan, the number of tenant-cultivators was 
comparatively smaller, only 5 out of 20. It may be stated that 
few tenants with no land of their own were present. Such tenants 
are found mostly among Harijan community and few Harijans 
attended our meetings, thé ostensible excuse being that most of 
them were away harvesting their crops. Оп the whole, our 
impression was confirmed that the number of “риге” tenants was 
generally small. It was also confirmed by both owners and tenants 
that tenants were changed frequently for fear of claiming tenancy 
rights. That land had been resumed by owners for self-cultivation 
was also evident. For instance, Gurdial Singh in Jodhan owned 
less than an acre and he had taken 10 acres on lease on fifty-fifty 
share basis. After cultivating it for several years, last year he 
was ejected from all the 10 acres and the land owner had taken 
them for self-cultivation. Gurdial Singh asserted that his was 
not a special case, and no one present contradicted him. 

6. That the implementation of the Punjab law would have 
far reaching repercussions in Ludhiana, where most tenants have 
some land of their own, was quite apparent. A few examples 
illustrate the point. Nauridh Singh of Jodhan owned 7 acres and 
leased another 7 acres, 4 acres on fifty-fifty share basis and another 
3 acres on cash rent. He thus made up what he called a ‘plough 
unit. He had installed a pump ata cost of Rs. 3,000 for which 
he had taken a taccavi loan of Rs. 2,500. If he is evicted from the 
7 leased acres, he won't get any alternative land from the Govern- 
ment because he already owns 7. Or take the case of Kehr Singh. 
He owned one atre and had leased 8 acres. If he is evicted from the 
leased area he would be left with one acre. There is no surplus 
land in the village nor in the neighbouring village. If he is offered 
4 acres by Government 5 miles away, he is sure he won’t go. “I 
won't give up my home and my own family land and go and live 
This would 
be the natural answer of thousands of others like him. 

" 7:` A statement on the implementation of the Punjab law 


“given to us by the Punjab Officials bears this out amply. The 


Punjab Government scheme is to take up, in the first phase, the 
eviction and resettlement of only those tenants who were in 
possession of the land on April 15, 1953, and are still in possession 


thereof. We have earlier stated that the tenants are changed 
frequently. Inevitably, therefore, there won't be many tenants 
who have been in continuous possession of law over a 
period of 10 years. The statement deals with only 7,888 ejectable 
tenants, although the vast majority of 28,000 tenants falls in 
the same category. The cases of 7,800 tenants have since 
been disposed off, but only 137 of them have been resettled and 
those who remain to be resettled number 50. These figures speak 
for themselves. 

8. As regards rents, generally the rents are paid as a share of 
the produce. As a rule, the landlord gets 50 per cent of the gross 
produce and all cost of production, save fertilizer, is borne by the 
tenants. Neither landlords nor officials questioned this. We 
did not come across a single case in which the provsion of the 
law that rent shall not exceed one-third of the gross produce was 
observed. There are some tenants who pay cash rents. Usually 
the cash rents are also high, varying between Rs. 70 to 150 per 
acre, depending upon the quality of land. They use fertilizer, both 
on owned land and tenancy land. In regard to the rate of utiliza- 
tion, they do not seem to make much distinction between owned 
land and tenancy land. Where rent is paid as a share of the 
produce, the cost of fertilizer is shared half and half between the 
owner and the tenant. Farm yard manure is generally reserved 
for the owned land. 

9. With regard to ceilings, there is no ceiling on ownership 
yet. However, in view of the provision empowering the Govern- 
ment to settle ejected tenants on surplus lands, the permissible 
limit operates as ceiling on cultivation. Under the law, the 
surplus area can be used for the resettlement of ejected tenants 
only, and not for the settlement of landless agricultural labourers. 
It is understood that if any surplus land is left over after satisfying 
the requirements of ejected tenants, the law will be amended to 
make land available for the settlement of landless labourers. It 
is doubtful, however, if any surplus area will be left over for the 
landless. 

10. The present law has been in force for about 8 years. 
That it has not benefited many tenants is apparent from the above 
account. Reportedly, in the Punjab area*there were abóut 
500,000 tenants. About 352,000 standard acres have been declared 
as surplus area. Up to the end of 1962, only 69,000 standard 
acres could be utilised for settling about 36,000 tenants. The 
problem of the vast majority of tenants still remains to be dealt 
with. The situation in Ludhiana has been still more difficult and, 
as stated earlier, only 137 out of the great majority of about 28,000 
tenants have been settled so far. Our study related only to 
Ludhiana, and it has certain special features which are worth- 
mentioning. Ludhiana is an area of small owners. Out of a 
total of 152,000 landowners, about 122,000 own less than 10 acres 
and 77,000 own less than 2 acres esch. Unlike the Tanjore gentle- 
men farmers, they belong to the sturdy peasant community, the 
Jats. They are used to a much better standard of living than the 
peasants in most other parts of India. They either try to make 
up a more viable unit of cultivation. by leasing adjacent or 
nearby plots or else leave agriculture and Join the army or some 
other occupation. This explains why as against 152,000 land- 
owners there are only 70,000 cultivators. This also explains 
why the number of owner-tenant-cultivators is so large. The 
alternative land to be allotted in lieu of tenancy land is not to 
exceed 5 standard acres, while the average plough unit is 10 or 12 
standard acres. The shifting of tenant-farmers from one plot to 
another, even if it is in the same village, upsets any operational 
holding which he has tried to build up. If the alternative land is 
allotted beyond the village—and this may happen quite f. requently— 
his new holding would be in two different places, his own land in 
one village and the leased land in another. It is possible that 
many of them may refuse such allotment and be content with 
diminutive holdings left over after the resumption of the | 
land. Those who accept such allotment will have their holdings 
scattered in distant places, which is not conducive to good 
husbandry. 

11. The failure of the land reform laws in the Punjab аз 
existing conditions bear out, is not due, as is elsewhere, to lack 
of tools for enforcement. The Punjab has a well-established 
revenue administration which has been reinforced in several 


districts for the implementation of the land reform laws. Besides - 


the record of tenancies has been maintained throughout the State 
for several decades. Nor is the failure caused by the proverbial 
weaknesses of tenants. The owner-tenants of Ludhiana belong- 
ung (о the sturdy peasant community are not ín a weak position, 
wither socially or economically, to assert their legal rights, provided 
ahere are some rights to assert. The reason for the failure lies 
in the bad conception of the Act. А land reform program which 
weeks the improvement of tenancy conditions by aiming to evict 
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*The State of Punjab now includes the former Punjab area, 


about 500,000 tenants and settling them on new holdings is highly 
illogical, to put it mildly. In this respect the Punjab law is unique. 
In most other States, at least in law if not in practice, cultivators 
retain their tenanted holdings, or portions thereof, with an addi- 
tional right to acquire ownership on payment of compensation. 
It is high time that the situation in the Punjab, arising out of the 
ogeration of the present land reform law, is urgently reviewed 
before further mischief is done. It would be in the best interests 
of the small owner-tenant-cultivators of Ludhiana to repeal the 
existing law. 

12. From the point of view of tenurial conditions, Ludhiana 
is a fairly good selection as a package district. It has few “pure” 
tenants. Most tenants own some lands and are in a fairly good 
position to look after themselves. They are not faced with the 
problem of establishing their title as tenants. The land records 
are there to testify to that. This has enabled them to get short- 
term loans from both the Government and cooperatives. There- 
fore, despite their insecure position in respect of leased lands and 
the high rates of rent which they have to pay, they have been able 
to adopt improved agricultural practices. The defective conditions 
have not, thus far, presented any major problem in the imple- 
mentation of the short term aspects of the package program. But 
it may not hold good from the point of view of the long term goals 
of the program. At present, only about 47 per cent of the net 
area sown is under irrigation. There is a large, non-irrigated 
acreage, much of which could be brought under cultivation by 
developing surface wells and filter points. The extension of 
irrigation will be of crucial importance to the program in years 
to come as it is expanded over a larger area. In that event the 
existing tenurial situation would impede schemes of land improve- 
ment requiring medium and long term investment loans. For this 
and other reasons corrective measures are in order. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


13. We consider it to be in the best interest of agriculture 
in Ludhiana that the present law should be modified among the 
following line: 

() The scheme of evicting teants for resettlement on new areas 
should be abandoned:—Resumption, if it is to be permitted, should 
be severely restricted. No resum tion should be permitted, 
except for national considerations, w! ich has the effect of reducing 
the holding of a cultivator below a family holding. In Ludhiana 
conditions, the holding of about 8-10 acres, depending upon the 
proportion of irrigated area, could ba considered a family holding. 
No resumption should be permitted to absentee owners: ie. 
persons who do not reside in the village where the land is situated, 
Or in the adjacent village. 

(i) The provision in the law for conferment of ownership on 
tenants should be fiberalized:—The condition of six years 
continuous possession should be abolished, Since tanants are 
shifted frequently from field to field, this practice nullifies the 
ownership provision. The compensation provision for pur- 
chasing land also needs modification, The Pepsu Act which 
provides for fixation of compensation of 90 times the Tand revenue 
is a much sounder in concept land permits expeditious implemen- 
tation. Even if it is deccided to retain the existing provision in 
the Punjab law for the fixation of purchase price at three-fourths 
of the value of land, it would be desirable to so extend the period 
over which compensation is to be paid that the annual payment 
does not exceed one-third of the land produce. 

(ii) The system of crop share rents should be abolished:— 
The Punjab settlement records contain sufficient information 
about the average produce of different classes of land. The law 
should provide for the commutation of rents into cash on the 
basis of the average produce of the land and the average price 
over a period of five years prior to the enactment of the provision. 


ALIGARH 


(Uttar Pradesh) 


L Ofthe five districts we visited, Aligarh is one district where 
tenancy is almost non-existent. Unlike the other districts, especial- 
ly Tanjore, Shahabad, and West Godavary, what little tenancy 
there is in Aligarh should have no adverse effect upon the package 
program. But there is another problem, resulting from the 
existing land-holding arragements which, if not corrected, will 
reflect unfavourably upon the program, although not to the same 
degree as tenancy in the above mentioned dislricts. — 

72. Back in 1939, the vast majority of the cultivators were 
either tenants-at-will or held land under life-tenancies; they did 
not possess heritable rights and could not, therefore, pass their 
lands on to their children. Only a few enjoyed transferable 
rights. Under the Tenancy Act of 1939, many of them cams to 
acquire permanent and heritable rights. Further reforms follow- 
IA aftar the end of the Second World War under the imaginative 


^ 


` 


and determined leadership of the State Government. Ejection 
of tenants and sub-tenants who had not acquired permanent 
rights was stayed, and provision was made for the restoration 
of those who had been ejected. In 1952, the zamindari system 
was abolished and the vast majority of tenant-cultivators who 
had already acquired permanent and heritable rights, came into 
direct relationship with the State. The problem of tenants of 
zamindar's private lands and of sub-tenants remained. 

3. The zamindars іп U.P. had acquired large areas of private 
lands. Much of this land was cultivated through tenants. In 
1939, permanent and heritable rights were conferred on tenants 
of private lands of bigger zamindars paying more than Rs. 500 as 
land tax and the land Reform Act of 1952 further provided for the 
conferring of permanent and heritable rights on the tenants of pri- 
vate lands of zamindars paying more than Rs. 250 as land tax. On 
the abolition of zamindaris these tenants also became owners. The 
zamindars paying Rs. 250 or less as land tax were in the first 
instance, permitted to retain all their private lands including those 
cultivated through tenants. The tenants were, however, given 
security of tenure. The sub-tenants were also given security of 
tenure. A further instalment of reform followed -n 1953, when 
both the tenants of private lands and sub-tenants were brought 
into direct relationship with the State. 

4. In Uttar Pradesh records of rights have been maintained 
in every village over a long period. The records contain detailed 
information about the tenant-cultivators as well, regarding the 
terms and conditions on which they hold land and the rent payable 
by them. However, false entries were common and it required 
strenuous efforts on the part of the State Government to correct 
them, thus resulting in the conferment of ownership on a few 
hundred thousand tenants. 

5. In the main, landlordism was abolished and the cultivators 
came to hold land directly from the State. Creation of fresh leases 
was prohibited by Land Reforms Act of 1952, except by persons 
suffering from a disability such as widows, minors etc. The two 
main tenures which emerged in the course of the various land 
reform enactments are the bhumidars and sirdars. The zamindars 
became bhumidars of the land retained by them. The teanants 
who had acquired permanent and heritable rights as well as 
transferable rights were also classified as bhumidars. The tenants 
who did not enjoy transferable rights became sirdars. —Sirdars 
were given option to acquire bhumidari rights on payment of a 
purchase price equal to 10 times the rent or [and tax payable by 
him. All over U.P. many of them did exercise the right on pay- 
ment of the sum of more than Rs. 300 million. But the majority 
of them did not. 

6. As stated above, the U.P. Land Reform Act does not 
permit leasing of land except by persons suffering from a disability. 
The tenants of such persons are called asamis. In practice, little 
area is held on lease. This was confirmed by the enquiries we 
made on the spot. Some clandestine leases were mentioned, but 
the area under such leases is apparently very small. The law 
provides that any person may get his land cultivazed by arrange- 
ments calfed sajhedari i.e. partnership-in-cultivation. The persons 
joining as partner assist the land holder in the performance of 
agricultural operations. The arrangement thus visualises, іп 
principle, participation in the cultivation of lands by the land- 
holder along with his partner. It is possible that some actual 
leases are claimed as partnerships. Our impression is that not 
much land is cultivated under such arrangements either. 

7. To summarise, in Aligarh the bhumidars now hold about 
400,000 acres and the sirdars about 600,000 acres. Both have 
permanent and heritable rights. The bhumidars have transferable 
rights also, hut not the sirdars. The bhumidars and sirdars pay 
the State an annual land tax, which is roughly Rs. 3 and Rs. 7.5 
respectively. Considering the prevailing level of prices and the 
rents normally paid by tenants to their landfords in other States, 
the annual payment to the State by either bhumidars or sirdars 
represents only a small portion of the total produce and could 
not be considered burdensome. The instances of land revenue 
as high as Rs. 35 which we have encountered are very few. 

8. One of the curious aspects of the land system of Aligarh 
is the very slow movement on the part of the sirdars to purchase 
the land from the State, thereby becoming bhumidars and full- 
fledged owners. Some have done so, but the majority has not 
availed itself of the opportunity, although the terms are reasonable. 
A sirdar can buy his land from the State at ten times the revenues, 
or roughly Rs. 70-80 per acre, as against the free market price 
of ten to twenty times that, depending whether the land is irrigated 
or not. He can also buy the land ona five-year instalment basis 
paying twelve times the revenue. Why they don't exercise this 
seeming windfall was one of the questions we raised on numerous 
Occasions. Some may not have had money to ray for it; others 


may not have considered it an economic proposition, — The 
advantages which acquisition of bhumidari rights conferred were 
(i) transferability of land, and (ii) cutting down the payment of 
land revenue by half. It appears that some of the purchases 
currently taking place are done wih an eye on immediately re- 
selling it at the free market price, the would-be purchaser advanc- 
ing the cash to the sirdar to complete the transaction with the 
State. However, such cases are not numerous, and the mos: 
common answer to the question why they don't puchase the 
land en masse and for their own account, is just this: "We can't 
afford it." The fact, the farmers say, that having purchased the 
land their land revenue to the State is cut in half is no great induce- 
ment. In monetary terms this means a five per cent return on the 
investment. This is not attractive to a farmer who has to borrow 
money at a much bigger rate of interest to pay for it, and more 
particularly if he has no immediate interest in the privilege of 
transferability. 


9. The fact that the sirdars cannot dispose of their land, 
unless first purchasing it from the State limits sharply their cred:t 
standing vis-a-vis loans from cooperatives or taccavi loans from 
the Government. Recently, the sirdars have been given the right 
to raise loans on the security of land, but even so they must also 
secure two sureties from among the bhumidars, something not 
easily procurable; one village we visited had hardly any bhumidars 
at all. There is yet another disability from which a sirdar suffers. 
Since his land doesn't enjoy the same rights as that of a bhumidar. 
his credit worthiness to the cooperative and to the Government is 
only one-fourth of that of the bhumidar. He cannot raise, there- 
fore, adequate loans from those institutions for strictly agricultural 
or any other purpose. So Jong as this unreasonable provisicn 
continues, which is rather surprising in a State with so remarkable 
record of reform, the sirdars will continue to depend upon private 
money lenders for the major source of their loans. Unless the 
loan restriction is abolished or drastically revised, the rural cort- 
munity of Aligarh will continue to be marked by a difference in 
attitude between sirdars and bhumidars by a sense of apartness 
гош. which the community and the package program cannot 

nefit. 


10. The loan limitation imposed upon the sirdars is indeed 
a disability from the point of view of grealer investment in agri- 
cultural production. And yet, despite the disadvantage the 
sirdar has to put up with as against the more favourable position 
of the bhumidar, the case of Aligarh sirdars is not at al] the case of 
the hard-squeezed tenants of the other package districts. For 
all practical purposes, the land belongs to them and the charges 
they have to meet as holders of the land from the State are nominal 
and are only a fraction of those imposed upon the tenants. Mo-e- 
over, their holding of 5-6 acres, half of which is irrigated, are mucha 
larger than those cultivated by the vast majority of "pure" tenantse 
elsewhere. We are of the opinon, therefore, that at least in theory 
the position of the sirdars needn't impede the aims of the package 
program to anything like the degree that this holds true in sucha 
districts as Tanjore or Shahabad. 


If. There is another factor which should work to the 
advantage of the program, an advantage from which all the 
cultivators of Aligarh stand to benefit. Our reference is to another 
aspect of agrarian reform, namely the vigorous and successfu 
program of land consolidation in Aligarh. This work was 
initiated in the district in 1958. A traveller cannot escape it= 
presence, and, from what we have seen, we do not question :h. 
information that the work has been completed іп 75 per cent o 
the villages. By the summer crop of 1963-64 the work is scheduled 
for completion. The impact of this program was quite apparen* 
to us in villages where consolidation had been completed a couple 
of years ago. Its most significant result can be observed in tF 
number of new surface wells farmers are putting in on the 
consolidated land. In one village 28 new wells were sunk upom 
the completion of this program. They are costly affairs involving 
an outlay from Rs. 1200 to 2000 and, but for the problem ow 
inadequate credit, and inadequate supply and bricks and cement 
Aligarh should be saturated with them in the years immediate! 
ahead. At the moment, 200,000 of the 500,000 irrigated acres o- 
Aligarh get their water from surface wells. To a cultivator thi. 
js his “‘felt-need"’, and this is the one type of irrigation that lie 
entirely within his control. The following question and answe 
sum up, as nothing else, what water means to the cultivator, ап» 
"particularly water from his own well. “Supposing,” said w 
"we give you Rs 1500. Would you spend it marrying off you 
daughter or digging a well ? Said the farmer: “I would di 
well. With a well on my field I don't have to look for а grcor 
for my daughter; he would seek her out." 


12. Looking back at the agrarian structure of Aligarh after 
a decade and a half of reform legislation, we have no suggestion 
either for adding or revising any ‘of it, except with regard to sirdars 
to which we have referred earlier. Many a good piece of 
agrarian reform legislation has arrived still-born in India, but in 
Uttar Pradesh it went hand-in-hand with enforcement and impor- 
tant attainments. The lesson to be drawn from this is but one; 
it can be done when there is a will to do it. Millions of falsified: 
record entries can be ferreted out, correct land titles can Be 
recorded, aud security of tenure rights can be brought 
about. But the -appreciation of conditions ' before and 
after reform are far from universal. We were ` taken 
aback by the fact that many a cultivator in Aligarh 
has demonstrated none of enthusiasm for the reform one might 
have expected. They readily conceded that they no Jonger had 
to put in free labour on the zamindar’s fields and submit to other 
exactions, in addition to the revenue they paid him; yet to them 
the State is a very impersonal entity, demanding the land revenue 
come what may. The larger issue of land virtually their own did 
not evoke any appreciable desire to make the most of it despite 
the eagerness to create better water facilities. In no district, 
many worse off than Aligarh, have we listened to so many 
compalints and to so much grousing, some justified and some 
not, and mostly complaining that not enough is being given to 
them. Self-help and self-improvement did not figure prominenly 
in much of what they had to say. 


13. Itis not surprising that our experience there was a distur- 
bing one. The development since the Second World War, the 
far-reaching measures of land reform, the consolidation of hold- 

=ings, the Community Development. Program and the more recent 
package program have somehow failed to spark the enthusiasm 
nd confidence which inspire agricultural communities to higher 
Productivity and a better way of life. It is true that, in almost 
very village, we came across some enterprising farmers with 
nitiative but the large majority of them seemed to be quite 
ndifferent. Our attempts to probe into the causes are incon- 
Лавіме. One surmises, but doesn't affirm, that | possibly the 
amindari system had corroded the agrarían society of Uttar 
Pradesh much more deeply than it might be assmned. The 
mbolition of zamindari system was a long slow process and its 
witlimate end came without any immediate effort on the part of 
he farmers. Besides, the majority of them had earlier acquired 
-ecurity of tenure and the rents payable by them had been regulated. 
“he social and political effects of the abolition of the Zamindari 
wystem are rather intangible factors to be readily recognised for 
‘hat they are. Hence the case with which they overlook the 
mdvantages of the new and much improved status they gained: 
ж is quite possible that the restrictions in sirdars' rights in the 
atter of transferability of land has given rise to psychological 
Wostacles to the growth of a robust sense of full ownership, which 
as promoted initiative and enterprise the world over. Nor is 
excluded that they are still too near the past, when their rights 
m the land were so uncertain, and unless the status of the sirdars 
with respect of the transferability of land is improved, a change 
attitude is likely to be retarded. It seems to us that whatever 
-her considerations be to the contrary, it would be in the interest 
greater agricultural productivity to improve radically the 
dars’ credit-standing vis-a-vis loans from the cooperatives and 
«cavi loans from the government. However, in saying this, 
2 do not mean to imply that this would necessarily ignite the 
mark still lacking in Aligarh, a district that comes nearest to _ 
we ideal of widespread ownership of land by the cultivators. 
е conclude that in such conditions, and coupled with the other 
sasures of assistance already mentioned, Aligarh's record of 
wformance in agricultural production should have been better 
ап it was before the introduction of the package program and 
tter now with the program. Many of the reasons for this state 
affairs still elude us, and one can only speculate that, aside 
«m the failings on the part of the cultivators themselves, there 
: a number of external factors contributing to the same end. 
ws not excluded, for example, that the preformance of the co- 
atives, the panchayats and of the ракаве administration 
factors in this unsatisfactory situation. If this is the case as 
belive it is, it would be well to look into them with an eye 
-unensurate with the problems they pose, for the- successful 
rk of the package program. 


(Concluded) 
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Review. 


‘TWISTING HISTORY 


Indian Independence in Perspective : by SASADHAR SINHA 
Asia Publishing House, 1964 pp 310, Price : Rs 22. 


T is understandably difficult 

for anyone who has felt deeply 

and personally involved, over 

long years, in the making of a 
nation's history to detach himself 
completely from the partisan emo- 
tions which necessarily form part of 
the process and assume the role of a 
historian, which calls for dis- 
passionate objectivity. This is 
especially so if the writer disapproves 
of the biggest and most successful 
figures of the period for a multipli- 
city of reasons and feels convinced. 
that certain others, who were not as 
successful, would have played -these 
roles more effectively and more 
correctly if only they had had the 
chance. Sri Sinha’s book, undo- 
ubtedly well-written despite a 
noticeable tendency to be repetitive, 
suffers from the limitations imposed 
by. such an approach, and con- 

\ sequently fails to meet the require- 
ments of fair historical analysis. 
This is not to minimise the 
considerable and painstaking efforts 
that have gone into the making of 
this book. 

Sri Sinha's theme is .mainly, a 
lamentation of the Gandhian era ; 
he wishes we could have had it 
without - Gandhiji. Clearly as a 
result of prejudice allowed to grow 
over a period of years, he sets 
about, with considerable crusading 
zeal, debunking the Gandhi myth. 

xin such a mood, which appears to 
‘Cling to him, he finds it easy to 

` dismiss Gandhiji as “at bottom, a 
limited man," and sees a “fatal 
weakness” in his “minimal vision 
for India.” While many others 
who were as deeply involved in the 
freedom struggle as Sri Sinha but 
did not have his opportunities for 
settling down abroad might have at 
one time or another felt frustrated 
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` wholly, 


` action 
imperial position called for it" and. 


by Gandhiji’s insistence on non- 


violence above allelse, they would: 


hesitate to describe the leader’s 
methods as “crass opportunism,” 
or to declare that Gandhian - move- 
ments *did not have the universal 


- validity of the other great move- 


ments for human liberation....” 
The personal dislike*Sri Sinha has 
nurtured shows through in such 
Statements as this: *...... the 
country had experienced ап 
unprecedented mass’ awakening 
after the First World War, for 
which Mahatma Gandhi, the new 
leader, was largely, but by no means 
responsible," ^ (emphasis 
supplied). 

He is 
concede elsewhére that Gandhiji 
was responsible for converting the 
Congress from a moderate body of 
an elite into а mass movement. Sri 
Sinha's main charge is that Gandhiji 
could not *engage in constitutional 
when Britain's altering 


his conclusion is that this “proved 
calamitous in the end." The author 
conveniently overlooks the fact that 
the brakes which Gandhiji put on 
the freedom movement from time 
fo time were meant precisely to 
keep the door open for consti- 
tutional action, if Britain showed 
earnestness about engaging in fair 
dialogue. Every time he did this 
the British power took it for a sign 
of weakness, while the radical 
sections in the national movément 
felt frustrated; the only legitimate 
complaint against Gandhiji can be 
that by his unwarranted trust in 
British honesty and sincerity he 
consistently prevented a violent 
masseruption in the country. Sri 
Sinha's theory about Gandhiji’s 
*uncalled for distrust of British 


generous enough to: 


intentions? hardly tallies with the - 
facts of history. 

The author, in fact, propounds 
any number of theories about 
various aspects of the period under 
discussion, some of them appearing 
mutually contradictory. To take 
one example, the  Hindu-Muslim 
question. In one place Sri Sinha 
says that Gandhiji, by his *distrust" 
ofthe British, “made the division 
of India unavoidable and thus made 
inevitable all the tragic consequences 
that accompanied it before and 
after.” In a later reference to 
Partition he says, with equal 
earnestness, that “the Tory policy 
of keeping India divided and weak, 
thereby ensuring the permanence 
of British rule, had at last borne 
fruit” ; and again, “Division is . 
apparently the classic answer of 
imperialism to nationalism; when 
it fails to cope with it, it tries to 
break it by division.” The author's 
complaint against Gandhiji is that 
he brought a “religious” approach 
to bear on the question of Hindu- : 
Muslim unity instead of a pragmatic 
political approach. He cites the 
Lucknow Pact to illustrate his 
meaning. But he does not try to 
whitewash the intransigence and the 
totally negative attitude of Jinnah. 
Undoubtedly part of the criticism 
of the Congress for its handling of 
the question is justified ; but it is 
unfair, and untrue, to try to make 
out -that the Mahatma was res- 
ponsible for aggravation of tensions. 
It was the communal elements in 
the country—the Muslim League 
blessed by the British, the Hindu 
chauvinist organizations, and the 


communalists who had secured high 


positions in the  Congress—who 
were responsible for helping the 
imperial power in its game of 
dividing the people. 

The extent of trouble Sri Sinha 
has 'taken to try to  discredit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is rather surpris- 
ing. For instance, he has quoted 
a passage from the Discovery of 
India (*....Unity is always better 
than disunity, but an enforced unity 
is a sham and dangerous affair, full 
of explosive possibilities. ...") to 
show that Nehru “was_ patently 
rationalising on the question of 
Partition."- One has only to read 
the whole passage and remember 
that the book was written in prison 
before the Congress leadership had 
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seriously thought of Partition as 
invitable to see how perverse this 
conclusion is. Sri Sinha has not 
quoted the- following lines which 
appear in the book just before the 
quoted passage: “....If India is 
split up into two or more parts and 
can no longer function as a political 
and economic unit, her progress will 
be seriously affected. There will be 
the direct weakening effect, but 
much worse will be the innér 
psychological conflict between .those 
who wish to reunite her and those 
who oppose this. New vested 
interests will be created which will 
resist change and progress, a new 
evil karma will pursue us іп” ће 
future." 

Partition the seed for which. 
he recognizes was laid by the British 
in the wake of the 1857 uprising, 
was made inevitable by the “ambi- 
tions" of certain leaders including 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel, 
according to Sri Sinha. He goés 
to the extent of saying that 'the 
leaders who were primarily res- 
ponsible for the division of India 
had no direct stake in the fate of 
Bengal and Punjab—the real 
victims of this unparallelled tragedy. 
Malice could hardly, go further. 
But as one goes through the volume 
the impression is inescapable that 


Sri Sinha's ire is based to a large . 


extent on geographical considera- 
tions. Because of the dominance 
of Gandhij and Jawaharlal Nehru 
in national politics he.finds it easy- 
to conclude that the Congress 
represented “the Uttar Pradesh- 
Gujarat axis" and that "effective 
leadership and everything else that 
it involves" were *held primarily 
by these two States.” The grievance 
is that Bengal did: not occupy this 
dominant position. For С.К. Das, 
Subhas Chandra Bose and others 
Sri Sinha has nothing but praise: 
not a word of criticism, although 
the political lines of Das and Bose, 
for instance, were vastly different. 
The reason for this is not difficult 
to find, he says іп one place: ©... 

through their early leadership, the 
Bengalis were thus not only the first 
to come into conflict with the British, 
but also to become the object of 
antagonism on tbe ‘part of other 
educated Indians.” If Sri Sinha 
had spent the time he spent in 
England in touring India, he would 
have found, perhaps to his surprise, 
that educated Indians all over the 
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country adore, even today, Das, 
Netaji Bose, Tagore and other 
great sons of India from Bengal. 

What precisely is in the author's 
mind becomes clear much later. 
Claiming that: “Bengal at „least 


could have been saved from this. 


disaster (partition)? he ` refers 
approvingly to the. proposal for 
“independent” Bengal put forward 
by Sarat Bose and Suhrawardy and 
comments that this was “an attempt 
at a political solution for a srave 
problem and could well have been 
proposed by the Deshbandhu him- 
self in a similar situation.” His 
understanding is that this "realistic" 
solution was rejected only because 
“Calcutta was the great prize which 
neither the, Congress nor its business 
supporters could afford to forego.” 
Sri Sihna towards the close of 
the volume tries to make out. that 
the non-alignment policy is unrea- 
listic. _ *Non- i-alignment. ; .has 
played the same fole in Mr Чеги S 
thinking as non-violence did in the 
Mahatma's....And  non-alignment 
is bound to fail in the long run as 
non-violence failed for its essential 
irrelevance to present-day. realities." 
In fact, he claims that India is by 
its Commonwealth relations ipso 





. League, 


facto aligned and regrets that it 
did not follow a foreign policy 
more in keeping with these Common: ·. 
wealth relations. No, he goes a. 
step further. What India - has 
missed is positive aliance with the 
West... A closer link with 
the Western ` Alliance....would 
have helped her more сау to 
normalise her relations with Pakistan ` 
than has so far proved possible. 


' It is, in short, a strange book, 
full of contradictions and spite. 
He has not considered it necessary 
to be consistent even regarding 
irrefutable facts. For instance, on 
page 116 he. blames the Congress 
for not recognizing the Muslim 
League ‘‘as the most representative ` 
Muslim organization, which it- 
undoubtedly was.in 1937"; and on. 
page 182, referring to the .1937 
elections, he says, *5....the Muslim 
which claimed overwhel- 
mingly to represent Indian Muslims, 
had fallen far short of their exag- - 
gerated claims even in provinces - 
where they -were ‘expected to do 
well.” The book is interesting, but. 
it is by no means a significant contri- 
bution to an understanding of 
recent or ‘contemporary. Indian 
history. ' —C.N.C. . 
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New. Delhi Skyline Ў OME Minister Gulzarilal Nanda's declaration early this..week that 

МС. EE those in charge of public affairs must give the lead in setting, moral 

Budget and Business standards and should leave no room for suspicion is un-exception- 

Balraj Mehta 06 able. Nor can it be disputed that a developing country like ours 

Foreign Aid and Indian Know-how needs a high standard of integrity in its public services and among its 
E Kamalesh Ray - .. 8 | politicians to sustain the common people's faith in democratic institutions. 

The Nation, State, Link and Official But what Sri Nanda told the nation over All India Radio is by.no 
Langauage of India means new. E. | | | | 

Abu Sayeed Ayyub .. 10 About a year and a half ago, when the people were greatly agitated 

Mizos in Ferment over the phenomenal growth of -corruption in -public life and - serious 

. Madhusudan Bhattacharyya ... 15 | allegations were frequently being levelled against persons. in .exalted 

Third World’s Economic Seminar ` positions, Sri Nanda came out with a dramatic pledge: he told us that 

К Schofield Coryell ( .. 19 | if he was not able to-root out corruption and nepotism substantially 

Communications .. 21 | Within two years he would quit public life for good. In pursuance.of this 

Review . .. 22 | pledge hé set up Sadachar Samitis. The Government appointed vigilance 

: machinery and strengthened the Special Police Establishment. -: With these 

ое +=+=—+=‹ | and the Central Bureau of Investigation it had been hoped that Sri 

Nanda would, be in.a position to fulfil his promise in a large measure. 

gee - Of course nobody seriously expected corruption to be eliminated 

EDITORIAL BOARD completely in-two years. The hope was only that Sri Nanda, whose 

| biggest assets are his repution for honesty and his spirit of dedication, ` 

Subhadra Josh! ° would do his utmost to keep his word to the people. Sri Nanda made 

the pledge publicly in November 1963. The deadline is now only seven 

Pannalal Dasgupta, C. N. Chitta Ranjan months away What ‘really has happened in these sixteen months that- 
. І EE have passed Ee Lc bres 

SUB мны кааш | . Fhe Sadachar Samitis, inaugurated with much fanfare, are not even 

Nikhil Chakravartty, Desh Raj Goyal heard of now. Hardly any one goes to them with complaints, for the 


.-simple reason that no concrete action is expected. On the other hand, 
persons who have grievances are afraid to go to the Samitis for -fear of 
Gram : Mainweekly Phone : 43961 exposing themselves to, victimisation. .The Vigilance Commissioner's 
Е | ' establishment is without any assignment worth the value. The failure of 
Subs : Annual Rs. 15, Six Months : Rs, 7.50 | ‘this experiment in ending corruption and misuse of power is largely 
| | ‘attributable to the opposition to such methods from the powerful right 
wing in the Congress. . Sri Nanda, despite all his. enthusiasm, had to 
go slow, with.the result that the machinery he set up has had to become 

virtually defunct. _ ЕС Bo А 
The Orissa episode is only a glaring example of how those in 
power find themselves reduced to the position of having to surrender to 
powerful groups in the ruling party. All the whitewashing that was done 

' when the CBI report. and the Cabinet sub-committee’s findings came up 
in Parliament has not succeeded in creating confidence in the public 
a mind T the соед н serious about fighting corruption. Іа the 
- case of some other States also, notably Kerala, the, Government’ attitude 

NEXT. WEEK in dealing with serious charges has been, one of evasion. 


e 14B Hanuman Lane, New Delhi-! 
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The views expressed by individual contri- 
butors are not necessarily the opinion of the 
Editorial Board. 
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There has been no effort at all to investigate the extent to which. the 





| SPOTLIGHT ' possession of power has been utilized by individuals to strengthen their 
| positions in government and the ruling party. The affluence of many 
on E Congress men in power contrasts sharply with Sri. Nanda's concept 
| of public figures who will set the standard in public morality. 
DEFENCE EMPLOYEES © . Allthis causes anxiety to those who share Sri Nanda's concern over 


; corruption and want ће. evil to be ended without delay. If a person like 
Sri Nanda is unable to keep his promise, one cannot help wondering 


who in the ruling party can, 

















k IMPORTANCE OF SMT PANDIT 
X KRISHNA MENON COME BACK? 


N New Delhi today, it is difficult to follow trends 
and detect alignments unless one is well-versed in 
political semantics. i А 

Smt Vijaylaxmi Pandit lashed out powerfully and 
deliberately at the Shastri Government last week. 
Anybody unlettered in the Capital's political groupings 
would have been taken in by her picturesquely-worded 
anguish at the slide-back from - socialism. For the 
seasoned but not cynical observer, Smt Pandit’s per- 
formance provided aclue to the new group offensive 
against those in power today. It has been interpreted 
in the Capital as the working ofa concerted strategy 
whose silent but determined leader is Sri Morarji Desai. 
There is no denying the fact that for quite some time 
even before her election to the] Lok Sabha, Smt Pandit 

‘had come to be identified with what is known as the 
Morarji group. А 

While Sri Krishna Menon’s attack on the T.T.K. 
line did not come as a surprise—since it was in keep- 
ing with his widely known . socialistically-oriented stand 
on present-day realities of Indian economics—Smt 

‚ Pandit’s pleading for Socialism appears to have been to 
„show to the world.outside New Delhi that the critics of 
the Shastri Cabinet should not be branded’. (and 
‚ consequently isolated) as Right-wing and that the 
Nehru legacy is not the monopoly of the present 
Establishment. 

The entire performance looked like a commando 
raid by the Morarji forces upon the Shastri: kingdom and 
naturally the commandos chose the weakest spot on the 
opponent’s coastline, namely, TTK’s budget with its 
generous invitation to foreign private capital. 

It is important to note that in this campaign against 
TTK, Sri Morarji Desai himself kept quiet ; he has ob- > 
viously been careful to watch the situation without being 
accused of making a personal attack on Sri Krishna- 
machari. : ^ ` 

The complicated pattern of power-alignments in. 
New Delhi today sometimes confuse an untrained 
observer. A few weeks before this opening ofa new of- 
fensive against the Shastri Government, there was a 
feeling in certain quarters that the Syndicate was 
making overtures to Sri Morarji Desai. And some 
people even speculated that he might be taken into the 
Cabinet though it was not clear what his portfolio 
would be.’ re Ve c 

This was based on the assumption that 
the Syndicate. was going to take the initiative 
for consolidating the Right united front. But while 
some members of the Syndicate like Sri Atulya Ghosh 
might have had thoughts of making peace with 
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Morarjibhai, there is no evidence of a clearly defined : 
move on the part of the Syndicate in that direction. 
On the other hand, Sri S.K. Patil who is perhaps the 
most im»ortant member, of the Syndicate, has main- 
tained his long-standing antipathy to Sri Morarji. 
Equally incorrect: seems to be the reading of those 
(including some prominent personalities of the Congress ` 
Left) who base their strategy on the theory.that the 


-Morarji faction is a sort of permanent opposition to 


the vested interest of the Shastri Cabinet. And 
therefore if the powers that bs. have to be fought, the 
only effective way would be to line up with this 
opposition faction. : 

The reality of the present situation in New Delhi is 
that the Morarji faction isin a state of bitter frustra- 
tion. All its calculations about Sri Shastri and Sri 
Kamaraj falling out, or that the present Cabinet would 


. Split or tepple: in the crisis over such stormy issues as 


the language question or the food problem or the 
Kerala elections, have not come true. Rather Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri despite his diminishing stature іп the 
public eye, has quietly managed to survive. | 
In this situation those who are ina hurry to get 
into power are naturally getting impatient. A power- 
ful attack reflecting the prevailing discontent of the 
common man is naturally a convenient weapon with 


- which to attempt a break-through. This was precisely 


what Sri Jagjivan Ram, another stalwart of the 
Morarji group, did at Durgapur. And it is the samé 
strategy which has been followed by Smt Pandit in © 
the Lok-Sabha. ' 

It was in this background that the significance of 
the new round of activity of the anti-Shastri forces, 
ranging from Smt Pandit to Sri Harekrushna Mahtab, 
has to be measured. Pant 


Itis true that the Syndicate itself is also a little 
worried about its own position. For one thing Sri 
Kamaraj, despite the use he made ofthe Syndicate on 
the language question, has not identified himself totally 
with it and һе has made no secret of his differences with 
some of the Syndicate bosses on crucial issues- like the 
election strategy and Ministry-making in Kerala. ` 

The Syndicate bosses are not happy that their name . 


should be bandied about by both friends and critics as 


a faction thatis trying to hold on to power. Their 
ambition is to emerge as the undisputed High Command 
inside the Congress. They know that if they are con- 
stantly referred to asa faction, their authority might 
diminish ard it might encourage the emergence ofa 
counter-Syndicate, as the Morarji group has threa- 

tened to be. - . : 


- 


r 
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"ft is in thiscontext that the lesser luminaries of the 
Syndicate like Sri Sanjiva Reddy have been at pains 
to disown the very existence of the Syndicate itself. 
The main objective of the men who with all-the differ- 
ences have joined up in this collective isto consolidate 
their leadership of the entire organisation, particularly 

-in view of the crucial election battle of 1967. i 
Banking on the calculation thata frontal attack 
might provide an opening for a give-and-take deal with 
the Syndicate, the Morarji group has come òut with 
this new offensive. In other words, this latest strategy 
of the Government’s critics does not envisage the over- 
throw of the Shastri Cabinet but rather its reshuffle. 
Itis significant that the target of attack so far have 
been two ministers who do not form part of the Syndicate 
but are members of the Shastri Cabinet more or 
less on an individual capacity—Sri Nanda and Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari. 


With this new offensive from outside, the Syndicate’s 
own plan of getting the key portfolio of Home for Sri 


S.K. Patil thereby securig a commanding height over. 


the Prime Minister himself has sufferéd a setback. They 
fear that taking advantage of this new attack from out- 
side, it may not be easy to pressurise ‘Sri Shastri to 
throw Sri Nanda to the wolves. 

These fears'are not completely groundless. For 
observers in the Capital have noticed that in the last 
few weeks, Sri Shastri has made it a point to demons- 
trate that he and Sri Nanda stand together on the major 
issues of the day. When Sri Namboodiripad came to 
the Capital, Sri Shastri saw him in Sri Nanda’s presence, 
and the same háppened., when Sri Sudhir Ghosh 
was called by the Prime Minister to explain his conduct 
in doling out the myth about Nehru’s SOS to -Kennedy 
for an aircraft carrier. 

There are good reasons for Sri Shastri not to let Sri 
Nanda down. , After all, it is Sri Nanda who has so 

(far borne the brunt of the attack on the Shastri Cabinet, 
whether it was the Language issue, the Left Com- 
munists, Kerala or Orissa. And unlike Sardar Swaran 
Singh— who, though an absolute protege of Sri Shastri, 
disowned his own responsibility in the matter of giving 


a passport to Sheikh Abdullah—Sri Nanda has never 


allowed an ill wind to pass over to Sri Shastri. 

While this understanding between the Home 
Minister and the Prime Minister has worked to the 
mutual advantage of both and has been a factor of 
stability for the Shastri Government despite its glaring 
weaknesses, it would be wrong to rush to the conclusion 
that this entente is without its strains and stresses : Sri 
Nanda, for instance, did not agree with. the Prime 
Minister's decision not to go in for a full-fledged probe 
into: the Biju-Biren affair’; nor did he subscribe to the 

Priew that Sheikh abdullah should be given unfettered 


freedom. Similarly, Smt Tarakeswari Sinha’ was exone- . 


rated-without further probe despite Sri Nanda’s known 
unwillingness to do so. : i 

In fact, this clean bill to Smt*Tarakeswari Sinha has 
led to the speculation in the Capital if Sri Shastri is 
making an opening for an understanding with the 
Morarji group, since she is known to be a prominent 
member of the former Finance Minister’s entourage. 
So far there is no indication of a settlement with Sri 
Morarji Desai ; and Sri Shastri is‘ shrewd enough to 


know that he will have to encounter the resistance of 
not only Sri Patil but of Sri Kamaraj too if he makes 
any move to placate Morarjibhai. NORN 
At the same time,-there seems to be some possibility 
of accommodating some of the members of the Morarji 


. group. There is a move, for instance, to make Smt 


Pandit a Deputy Leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party in the place vacated by Sri K.C. Reddy. 
* 


* * 


RI Lal Bahadur Shastri’s astuteness sometimes does 

make up for lack of statesmanship. This is clear- 

ly reflected in the decision to send Sri Krishna 

Menon, to Cairo. While the immediate provoca- 
tion behind Sri Menon's mission may be the urgency to 
counteract Sheikh Abduilah's mischievous campaign 
abroad, the real reason behind this move is the growing 
awareness of our almost total ineffectiveness in foreign 
affairs. 


Sri Shastri first realised the enormous magnitude of 


the assignment when he went to Cairo and how poorly 
he was served by his own advisors like Sri L.K.. Jha. 
Since then, a series of major international happenings 
could only show up the serious erosion of our standing 
in world affairs. 

This has been glaringly brought out in the Vietnam 
crisis, in which even where New Delhi's reactions have 
been in line with the prevailing sentiment in the Afro- 
Asian world—as in the case of condemning the U.S. 
use of gas in South Vietnam—they have come late and 
there has been a reluctance to brand the culprit. It is 
reported that at the recent ambassadorial l»vel'con- 
{тепсе of non-aligned nations at Belgrade, Ind'a's role 
was .in danger of being misunderstood as soft-pedalling 
to the West. x i 

.This has become all the more dangerous at a time 
when the non-stop drive of both Peking and Rawal- 
pindi tries to tarnish India’s image before the anti- 
colonial forces. 


There is also a sense of uneasiness in ~ 
New Delhi that Pakistan's bid to be friendly to Moscow.. » 


m 


might further confuse Afro-Asian opinion about India's ~- 


1 
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It is in this background that the new roving mission. , 


for Sri Krishna Menon has been welcomed in New 


Delhi. His brilliance in diplomacy\ is recognised Бу. 


many of even those who were critical of his handling 
of the Defence portfolio. g 


This choice on the part of the Prime Minister has 


not come asa surprise to knowledgeable quarters in 
the Capital. For, it is known that Sri Shastri has 
been holding important consultations. with Sri Menon 
from time to time in the last six months. Sri Shastri’s 
stand against the nuclear bomb, for instance, has to a 
large measure, been moulded by his discussions with 
Sri Menon. : m 

In view of the difficult situation India might 
find herself in at the next Afro-Asian summit at Algiers 
in summer—where there will be direct confrontation 
with Peking—Sri Menon's reappearance in foreign 
affairs has far-reaching significance. _ 

A much-needed relief, indeed , from the cocktail of 
inanity and ignorance that Sardar Swaran Singh has 
provided in the last ten months. 


March 30 —N.C. 
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HE annual session of the Federation of Indian. 


Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the 
‚ general debate on Central Budget in Parliament 
' have been’ significant, events in the evolution of 


India’s economic policy and; practice in а crucial: 


period of ‘the ‘nation’ $ development and industrialisation 


"We; are in the midst of forniulating the Fourth Five’ 
Year Plan, which will settle many of the basic issues 
which were first posed before the nation when the-Second | 
Plan was launched. ` Sharp controversies were unleashed · 
However, - 


at the time of finalising the Second Plan. 
they remained somewhat subdued because of the strong 
leadership and authority of ‘Nehru. "Now nearly the 


same controversies are becoming fiercer in the absence - 
‘of a firm political leadership and also because the process 


of economic development. has reached. a decisive stage. - 


Truculent ‘Attitude 


These controversies take place around certain specific 


issues and objectives—the growth rate and! the size of 
the Plan; the share of heavy industry and the consumer 
goods industry within the over-all structure of the Plan; 


allocation for industry; the role and. the place of foreign 
participation in- providing capital and equipment; and 
finally, the mobilisation of internal resources, particularly 
financial resources. These are precisely the issues that 
have figured once again in the debates during the last 
two weeks and which are bound to. dominate We scene 
in the coming days as well.” КҮҮ 


What stand out in bold relief in these debates at ' 


the present moment however, .are their sharp political 
rather than strictly economic ‘overtones. This caused 
concern even among the.more enlightened of Ње 


ideologues of private enterprise—Sri H.V.R. fenger," 
former Governor of the Reserve Batik and Mr.-John: 


P. Lewis of the USAID, for instance. Both advised 


the Indian business against attempting to briüg about . 
a situation of “confrontation”, with the Government, : 
when they addressed the luncheon sessions of the FICCT. А 
They also spoke of the progress that Indian economy - 


had made in the last decade. Mr. Lewis suggested. that 


‘a shift in policy in favour of private enterprise—Indian. 
and foreign—was already taking place and the Indian: : 
businessmen could take advantage of it and push it. 
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further if ds were to adopt a more’ constrüctive 
and positive" approach towards the Government. 


Against such advice, the leadérs of the FICCI, among 


‘them Sri Babubhai Chinai who also’ happens to be a’ 
‘Congress М.Р. adopted a truculent and 


challenging” 


attitude which resembled . closely’ thé stand of the. 


- Swatantra leader Sri Minoo -Masani in the Lok. Sabha 


during the Budget debate. 


Still more significant was the suggestion of Sri Ram 
Krishan Bajaj at the FICCI session which he claimed 


to have discussed with top business. leaders who agreed - . 


with him—that businessmen themselves or their direct - 
. nominees should be put up in large numbers in the next.- 


“election to Parliament to safeguard their interests, rather. 


- than businessmen- giving large funds to political parties. 


or politicians who, for the purpose of ga'ning populany 


‘with the masses. spoke against them. 


Such postures can not be regarded merely as фе 
traditional attempt of the organised business community 
to step up pressure when the Budget is under discussion 
to secure some additional concessions; over and above 
those.initially proposed by the Finance Minister. 


been reinforced by what was said by their usual: spokes- 


_men-in Parliament and also by- the stock mae be= 
“haviour in a sustained manner. . 

The Government leaders seemed to have sened that 
„there was something new and ‘tougher in the FICCI 


leaders’ attitude for them to take it in more good 
humour. 


The. 


the share of the private and the public sectors in the ‚ Speeches at the FICCI session, it might be noted, have 


Prime Minister Shastri and the Deputy: 


Chairman. of the Plannig Commission, ‘Sri Asoka Mehta" .: 


: were obliged to speak to. them bluntly not only to defend * 
the Government-policies but also accuse businessmen ` 


tne 


of Ера and worse: 
/ 


Tactical Retreat 


Too much -has been read by some in the FICCÍ 
toning down its resolution on fiscal policies after the 


clashes on thefirst two days and after their representatives © 


had met the Finance Minister, Sri T. T. Krishnamachari: 


It is argued that perhaps they were scared by the - 


angry reaction to their behaviour, or perhaps they: 
found it advisable to heed the- "Warnings and counsel 
of their luncheon.guest speakers.- But the fact is that 


- after passing the mesolution on fiscal policy and the tone 
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-of moderation briefly adopted during the discussion: 
on it, they immediately reverted to a hostile mood when: 
they discussed questions pertaining to trade.at the 

concluding session. S 1 
` The maximum that can be said of their fiscal resolu- 
tion, therefore, is that it was a tactical retreat on a 
specific matter after meeting the Finance Minister, with 
an eye on concessions they expected to be announced 
when he replied to the Budget debate in the Lok Sabha. 
The confrontation, such as was highlighted in the 
FICCI session and the debate on the Budget, has come 
in a situation not only of weak political and govern- 
mental leadership but when important economic con- 
cessions have been given to the private sector, accom- 
panied by far-reaching changes in the direction and 


orientation of official economic policy in the course of. 


last one year and more—a fact noted pointedly by Sri 

Krishna Menon during his forceful intervention in the 

Budget debate. | 
Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari, as the Finance Minister, 


has strained to his utmost to` elevate the need to : 
stimulate the stock market and to encourage the corporate, 


sector to the pedestal of high principle and has equated 
it with economic growth itself. In addition, openings 

_ for a weakening of the Plan strategy—whether in respect 
of the size or the share of available resources among 
different sectors or claimants—in favour of the private 
sector's standpoint, have been provided by the highest 
authorities on different occasions, among them the Prime 
Minister as well as the Congress President. 


No Wholesale Scuttling 
But the Government could not be a party to a whole- 


sale scuttling of all planning and repudiation of all the . 


commitments to the masses—‘‘the horrible legacy" of 
Jawaharlal’s leadership as Sri Masani bitierly put it 
and which the Indian Big Business is demanding. This 
* would be impossible for the present leadership of the 
Government even if genuine . leftist forces which stand 
four square by that legacy arid all its implications as 
countervailing elements to the private sector presures 
in the political life of the country are not taken into 
account. The Indian big business, on the other hand, 
would seem to think that time is ripe for a bid precisely to 
reach its objectives, and hence the mood and posture 
of confrontation. E 
This also explains the disregard or at least scepticism 
towards the advice of Mr. Lewis and the “differences” 


between the good word uttered by foreign businessmen . 


who come here about the state of Indian economy and 


the “pessimism” of Indian businessmen which Sri: 


Asoka Metha referred to in his speech before the FICCI 
session with so much feeling. May it also be noted, in 
this context, that the FICCI has strongly objected to the 
Government decision to issue “letters of intent” directly 
-to foreign parties who might wish to invest in India. 
This rather “queer” phenomenon does not arise 
merely because Indian businessman is so anti-social that 
he lets the country down before the foreigner out of 
.Sheer perversity. It is well known that Indian business- 
men are keen and eager to collaborate with foreign 
private capital оп a wide front and have been seeking 
opportunities to do so, when available. $ 
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They flow also not so much from а: differing assess- 
ment of the economy and its achievements in the last 
17 years—either optimistic or otherwise-but divergence 
on how we proceed further. 

. There would be no disagreement if the Planning 
Commission or the Finance Ministry were to speak 
only of the improvements in the basic infra-structure of 
the economy and achievements of higher levels in this 
regard. Transport and Power position is easy, even 
good. We shall be in a position to meet almost the 
entire development requirements of the transport sector 
from indigenous resources at the end of the current plan 
itself. : Ё | 
"The same will very largely be true of power, when 
the Fourth Plan programme in this sector goes through. 

There have been delays, but more and more steel, 
cement and other intermediate goods are being produced. 
If the crisis in agricultural production subsides some- 
what, as is hoped from the present crops and the fore- 
casts, things should begin to look up in the economy. 

But when the Deputy Chairman.of the Planning 
Commission speaks of these positive features of the 
economy, he takes it as the base for the success of the 
Fourth Plan with an accelerated growth rate, keeping 
the basic developmental strategy intact, in which the 
private sector has a substantial share but is not the 


-exclusive beneficiary and master from this stage onwards. 


Different Strategy | 


The private sector has altogether different ambitions 
and: expectations. The State’s role in creating the 
conditions for industrialisation is all right so far as it goe: 
but it must remain restricted to that. Therest of 
the field should be left to the Private ешег 
prise untrammelled by control. It is not as Sri 
Krishnamachari said in the Lok Sabha, replying 
to the Budget debate, that the State would not 
adopt a dog-in-the manger policy and: what it cannot 
do, has to be allotted to the private sector. The Indiar 
businessman wants it the other way about—an assurance 
that State will do only that which the private sector 
may not be:able to undertake in certain circumstances. 


For this reason, when it finds the foreign private 
capital now willing to come in (since it too finds the first 
conditions for profitable investment created) the Indian 
businessman wants to have the initiative with itself tc 
deal with his foreign friends and does not like the State 
to have direct dealings with them, except to underwrite 
and to guarantee profitability for the collaboration 
venture. He wants that from the “common pool” of 
investible funds of society, of which TTK spoke, his 
should be the first and the lion's share. "When these 
expectations are not fully met, he is angry and is now 
willing and able to fight. | 

Day after day for some time now, reports appear on 
the financial pages of the press about the slump in the 
stock market, even while large dividends are declared, 
which are an improvement over the past. There are 
also reports about tight money market situation, but 
new issues in most cases are attracting sizable subs- 
criptions and in not a few cases, there is over-subscrip- 
tion. It is, therefore, not wrong to say that the so-called 
depréssion on the stock exchanges is phoney or at leas; 


^ 


stage-managed and is in no way a true reflection of the 
state of country’s economy at present or of its prospects. 


In the Finance Ministrys Economic Survey for: 


1964-65, some significant facts are citéd which need to . 


be duly appreciated. The profitability of investment ` 


improved during the year and there was higher dividend 
distribution. Investment intentions in the private 
sector maintained a high level; consents given for capital 


issues were for bigger amounts, and the actual amounts 


raised by. the.companies' were higher. The depression, 


therefore, the Survey indicated, consisted merely in- 


“Snadequate public response" to new issues to match 
-the increasing private sector demands. In other words, 


the private sector wanted a greater inflow of society’s `. 


‘savings towards itself than was coming, though. in 
comparative terms the situation was better ih every way 
than before. It was a question of greater expectations. 


The Finance Minister in response to such expectations ` 


‘has taken a series-of measures to improve this flow. 


towards the private sector, but the private sector’s leaders. ' 


want still more and hence-its "disappointment". It is 
а classic case of the popular saying that à businessman 
speaks of his “losses” not in tetms of acttial profits madé 
but how far his profits were less than his expectations. . 

Such a situation can be dealt with only by accepting 
the challenge of confrontation that the private séctor 


has now.openly posed and by calling its: bluff and not - 


sacra 


by trying to-“win’ its cooperation by more and moté 


concessions, and incentives.” When during the mid-- 
*erm review in 1963, the Planning. Commission camé 


out forthrightly with thë indictment that on a wide front, 


the private sector had shown shortfalls, the business ` 


leaders were clearly thrown on the defensive. In key, 


sectors of fertilizers, pig-iton, cement and machine- 
making, the Planning Commission and the responsible 
Ministries of the Government were then obliged to 
accept the responsibility to pick up the shortfalls and 


bridge the gaps created іп the economy, through increas- · 


ing public-sector! activity. The same approach was' 


indicated in the proposal to develop in the public sector 


consumer goods industries to overcome shortages. 10. 


the proposals formulated for the Fourth Plan, specific P 
provision was proposed to be made for a similar purpose , 


Kamalesh Ray . 


Foreign 


I ОТАТ, foreign exchange component amounted to. - 


Rs. 3,479 crores in the first three Plans, and in the 


fourth Plan it-will be about Rs. 3,500 crores or. 


15 percent of the Plan outlay. Foreign assistance 


Ks confined to highly important aspects of our national . 


development programmes, so that the implication of 
“oreign aids and assistances is much bigger than the 
oróportion of monetary contribution. Over 2,000 
:Gllaboration agreements were approved between 1957 
ind 1964. It is time to take note of the basic and ulti- 
nate conséquences of foreign assistance and collabora- 
ions. > f 
The world Наз progressed tremendously by mid- 
wentieth century when India and several other countries 
merged as frée nations, The retarded growth of thése 


ountries gives them a disparingly slow start in their’ 


—of picking up shortfalls in the private séctor. and 
making them good in the public sector. If this approach 
had been pursued with vigour arid determination,.thére 
would have been no need for special measures to divert: 
the flow of savings to the private- sector stimulation, 


which the Finance Ministry is now attempting to do, . 


and the real needs of development and the health of 


_ economy. would have been met. 


But there has been a reversal, or at least considerable 


The annual session of the FICCI áppeáts to have Беба. 


managed specially to step up its pressure and make the 


the issue emphatic in policy and political teritis. The - 


verbal official reaction to the performance has: been 
‘commendable atid welcome. But the policy approach, 
and*goverrimental action continue to be based on the 
theory of giving incentives to make the corporate sector 
“move”. .A repudiation of this theory and going back 


.to the approach and orientation indicated after the 
' mid-third-plan-review is called for, if the proclaimed 


objectives of ecónomic planning and industrialisation; 
independent economic growth and social justice, are to 
be achieved in the Fourth Plan. | à 


‘ 


Aid and Indian Know-How | 


national reconstruction. Assistance from advanced 
countries can go a long way in accelerating the pro- 


gress of thé developing countries. . But unless the areas _ 


and manner of assistance are properly chosen, the'natural: 


- growth and vitality of the recepients may suffer а reversé. ` 


Despite foreign assistance for the last fifteen years. - 


Ihdian economy has remained fairly stagnant. People's 
enthusiasm has dwindled. This makes one ponder 
whether importation of foreign consultancy, produc- 
tion plants etc. can render real help to the receiving. 
country which has little participation in building up her 


` natiorál economy. Things are done for India, not by 
India. : i 


. Indigenous talents are progressively becoming re- 
duridarit as miore and more foreign. money, machines and 
blueprints are flowing in. The Union Education: 
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Minister Sri М.С. Chagla has frequently deprecated our 
tendency to depend perpetually on ‘crutches.’ 

There has been wide criticism on high expenditure in 
tesearch and development without their noticeable im- 
pact on our economy. But the fact remains that the 
research expenditure is only one-third of one per cent of 
our national income. In the industrially advanced 
countries, the research expenditures are in the vicinity 
of three per cent of their national income. China is said 
to be spending five times the amount we spend in India 
on research and development. 

But the question of funds is not taken in isolation. 


-It is connected with the returns from the research and 


development activities in the country. It is now realised 
that the lack of impact of science and technology in the 
country is primarily due to the indiscriminate importa- 
tion of foreign machinery, know-how and experts. 


Imported Technology 


Despite its apparent attractiveness, foreign assistance 
has a retarding effect on our national endeavour. Our 
own technology does not sell in our market, because 
foreign technology has pervaded our industry, and has 
put’ our techno-economic thinking out of gear. 
Foreign collaborations are not even always time-saving. 
For instance, it may be recalled that optical and ophthal- 
mic glasses were to be produced in India through a foreign 
collaboration. Subsequently, optical glass was taken 
out of its purview, and India went into production in 
1960, and is meeting the country’s needs for: optical 
glasses. The ophthalmic glass plant has not yet been 
erected. The production of optical glass would have 
been equally delayed if it had remained tied up with the 
collaboration agreement. It may also be questioned 
why the country which can produce optical glass, cannot 
produce ophthalmic glass that requires much easier 
technology. 

Many collaborations are entered into for which little 
justification can be found. Private companies have 
gone into foreign collaborations for things like cutlery or 
sanitary wares which are produced in the country in 
reasonably good quality. In the past years, anybody 
able to arrange foreign collaboration would be granted 


. licences. This practice is continuing fairly unabated. 


“a 


About 400 collaborations are now granted per year. 

One common argument advanced in favour of foreign 
collaboration is that it brings foreign exchange too. 
Recently, Prof. E.L. Wheelwright of Syndney University 
has submitted a note to the Planning Commission on the 
“Role of Direct Foreign Investment in the Industrialisa- 
tion of India.”- (Mainstream, March 6) He points out: 
“Although in the short run, an inflow of foreign invest- 
ment may help by supplying foreign exchange, in the 
long run the servicing of the equity will constitute a drain 
on foreign exchange, because all foreign investors wish 
to take out more than they have put in eventually. This 
is the object of foreign investment." 

Foreign consultancy is increasingly dominating our 
developmental programmes. Our well-trained and 
highly qualified engineers and scientists are acting as 
second fiddles. In a particular river valley project in 
the country, the foreign consultants continued for eight 
years for the design of dams which were practically the 
copy of the first one without any involvement of critical 
problems. The Indian designers who were well conver- 
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sant with such designs and who had a thorough know- 
ledge of the first design worked mostly as design checkers 
and draftsmen. 

An underground power house was constructed at the 
instance of a foreign consulting firm, This is more 
expensive than the usual type. But the successful ex- 
periment at India’s cost went to enhance the reputation 
of the foreign consulting firm for better business in the 
future. ERES 

For the fifth steel plant in the public sector, we 
are for the fifth time inviting foreign makers, a consor- 
tium of steel plant manufacturers of the West. 

Various pleas have been put forward in favour of 
foreign consultants, a recent one being that of an Indian 
consulting firm which could not be entertained on the 
fatuous plea that it belongs to the private sector. While 
we are averse to giving contract to a private Indian 


` ^ consulting firm, we are-not averse to buying such consul- 


tancy at much higher prices from private companies of 
other countries. 


Wastage of trained manpower 


Shortage of technical personnel has been highly 
exaggerated. Recently, mining engineering students went 
on strike and demanded restrictions in the intake of 
students for fear of unemployment. About five 
per cent of our engineers and seven to ten per cent of 
the post-graduate scientists are unemployed and almost 
equal proportion are in non-technical jobs. Geologists 
have the highest percentage of unemployment among 
the post-graduate scientific personnel in this country 
where geological prospecting has not covered much 
ground. 4 

A recent survey indicates that the public sector 
industry employs, per unit of production, nearly three 
-times the number of graduate engineers compared with 
the private sector. A large number of well qualified 
engineers are wasted on repetitive type of jobs. Thousands 
of science graduates are unemployed in the country. 

All these are-indications of flagrant wastage of 
trained manpower in the country while we glibly talk of 
its shortage. The situation does not indicate surplus 
but thoughtless wastage of technical personnel. 

Such wastage is bound to occur in India. Dr. S. 
Hussain Zaheer, Director General of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has pointed out that foreign collabo- 
ration has been permitted where Indian know-how has 
been equally good if not better, and that sometimes 
discarded technology has been brought in through 
foreign. collaboration. Dr. H.J. Bhabha has also 
regrétted these tendencies, and said that these amount 
to our paying for research and development in other 
countries. 

Our foreign consultation has gone too far. Starting 
with technology it has come up to sociology and adminis- 
tration. We need foreign experts for everything, 
whether steel or family planning. We now have the 
latest foreign experts to deal with corruption in govern- 
ment. 

Lack of appreciation, play-safe, and timidity of the 
administrators, and vested interests are at the bottom 
of most of our foreign agreements. Today, perhaps no 
country can lose political freedom. But any newly inde- 
pendent country can succumb to economic, technological 
and intellectual slavery. India is falling a victim to it. 
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Abu Sayeed Ayvub 


The National, State, Link and Official 


Language of India 


One of the foremost Bengali intellectuals, the author 

comprehensively deals with this topical subject, putting 

forward thought-provoking criticisms and suggestions 
in a stimulating manner, which invites discussion. 
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national language?” was the question posed to 

me by a young American the other day. I resisted 

the temptation to retort, *How can you be a 
nation with two races?” For I well knew the enormous 
problem the US. Government and people were up against. 
But I have every confidence that they will succeed in solv- 
ing this problem. without having recourse to partition, 
expulsion or genocide. Two distinct races normally 
do not make a nation, but in this particular case they 
will, because they must. Two religious communities 
also normally do not constitute a nation. Even two 
sects of the same Christian’ religion found it difficult 
to make a nation three centuries ago in large parts 
of Europe; in Ireland they failed to do so only a few 
decades ago. We know the tragic story in India- 
Partition was intended to solve the communal problem; 
instead, it only broke up the the problem into two 
parts. - : 


Community of language, race and religion are all 


"H OW can you be a nation if you don’t have a 


factors of national unity, but none is indispensable. . 


"The essence of nationality is hard to define for it is not 
static in time nor the same everywhere. How different 
as nations were the Greeks of the Peloponesian Wars 
from the Romans of the time of Julius Caesar, and 
both from the Bismarckian Germans and the Victorian 
British; and how very different is the manifestation of 
national consciousness today amongst the Japanese, 
the Nigerians, the Swiss, the peoples of the USSR. and 
ofthe USA. Switzerland is at least one very good 
example of different linguistic groups forming a nation; 
Yugoslavia USSR and Canada are not as good, but by 
no means describable as national failures. Diversities of 
race and religion have proved more. recalcitrant, but 
no factor should be allowed to stand in the way of 
nation-building. All Rubicons can be and when 
necessary must be crossed. 


It is the task (I shy at the word ‘destiny’) of India 
to evolve a new conception of nationhood and to find 
the way of its realisation in practice. The conception, 
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though still rather nebulous, is present’ in our minds. 
The two most important diversities that we have to 
recognise, tolerate and work into the conception of 
Indian nationhood are religious and linguistic. We 
have got not only to put up but whole-heartedly to work 
with the fact that we do not have a “national language” 
in that sense of the word in which most people (like 
my American friend) tend to equate one nation with 
one language. In.a slightly different though no less 
honourable sense we. have a dozen national languages. 
This hard if somewhat inconvenient fact was fully 
realised by no less.a-person than Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and affirmed on the floor of the Lok Sabha on April 
24, 1963: “The makers of our Constitution were wise 
in laying down that all the 13 or 14 languages were to Бе, 
our national languages. There is no question of any 
one language being more a national language than the 
other.” i 

After this, all talk of India’s national language in 
the singular should have ceased. Unfortunately we 
continue to regard a language as the symbol of national 
unity. Hindi enters into the arena as the most likely 
choice for this symbolic role. Since the other important 
binding force, a common religion, fails to bind all 
Indians, there is a tendency to redouble the emphasis on 
linguistic unity—though as a matter of fact the most 
vociferous champions of Hindi are also the most 
vociferous champions of Hinduism as symbolising the 
spirit of Indian nation. Hind-Hinduism-Hindi are 
constantly hyphenated in their minds and slogans. 

But in a land with many distinct languages each 
spoken by tens of millions of people and possessing 
rich literatures with long traditions, it is not possible to 
s:lect one of these merely on the ground that it happens 
to be the language of the largest group (though still 
a minority of less than 35 per cent) and build it up as the 
national language by legislative or administrative fiats. 
Such a step is bound to call forth resistances which 
becomes siromger, the stronger the pressure exerted; 
and might become tragic, as happened recently in large 
areas of the South. In spite of pious protestations 
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such pressures are being exerted both from’ inside and 
outside the government.* 


They. naturally cause apprehensions that. any 
possible success of powerful attempts to raise Hindi to 
the status of our national language would, whether 
intended or not, lower the status of all the other proud 
languages of the land to that of local dialects or at 
best of sub-languages like Provencal, Basque, Flemish 
or Welsh. From the point of view of expressing the life 
and culture of the nation Hindi is no more a national 
language than Tamil, Tel:gu, Marathi, Bengali and the 
other major languages of India; and from the point of 
view of geographical distribution it is as much a regional 
language as any of these, except that it covers a some- 
what larger region. 


A language that i$ the mother tongue and medium 
of instruction at school and college of a powerful minority 
of 35 per cent and has to be mugged up as- second or 
third language by the remaining 65 per cent of the 
population (whose tearfully-acquired Hindi will be no 
better than Babu Hindi to the ears of the pucca Sahibs of 
northern and central India) nas little chance of making 
for one national language, but is almost certain to 
produce two nations, or at least two classes of citizens. 


Hindi could become the national language of India 


‘only if it could in course of time become the mother 


tongue of all the peoples of India as English spontaneous- 
ly became the mother tongue of the Irish, the Poles, 
the Italians, the Germans, etc. who along with a very 
great number of Englishmen migrated to the United 
States of America. 
not the slightest trénd towards anything like this happen- 
ing in India of its own accord, and the most inveterate 
Hindi zealot knows that mother tongues can not be made 
to order. If I may quote from Rajaji, There can not 
be ever a single national language for India. The time 
is past for the achievement of such an objective. We 


are many centuries too late for it." 
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UT even if Hindi can not be made the national 
language of India, why can’t it be made our state 
language ? No answer will be right unless we 
know with some precision what the term ‘state 
language’ means. I suggest that it means three things, 
Sometimes it means the language used by the state 
on purely ceremonial occasions, as for instance, in 
speeches by the President of India on Independence and 
Republic days, on the opening day of a Parliamentary 
session or when credentials are presented by our ambassa- 
dors in foreign courts, etc. For such purposes the use 
of English, a foreign tongue, naturally. offends our 
partiotic sentiments, and it is right to demand that 


*[n Amrita Bazar Patrika (March 14, 1965) I read 
the following as its front page main news item; Sri Krishna 
Ballabh Sahay, the Chief Minister of Bihar, presiding 
over the 48th West Bengal Political Conference, “asserted that 
Hindi, which was spoken by a very large number of people in 
the country, was and could alone be the national language". 
This flagrant and deliberate definace of the well-known decla- 
ration by the late Prime Minister (quoted above) is not surprising 
for it is not exceptional, 
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- English be replaced as soon as possible by Hindi: 


But for obvious reasons there is 


Even 
Sanskrit could be suggested for such arabesque use; or 
recourse may be had to all the major Indian languages 
by rotation. English is a misfit here. 


Secondly, ‘state language’ is often used as a synonym 
for ‘official language’. Even in this rather inappropriate 
sense there is no justification for the blanket use of the 


.term in reference to Hindi, for there is the agreed decision 


that the official language at the State or provincial level 
will be the languages of the provinces. The only 
question thus is about the language of the offices of the 
Union government and of Union-State and inter- 
State communication. I shall touch upon this point 
very briefly at a later stage, for so many people have 
talked so much about it that I need only indicate my 
preference and leave it at that. In fact I would have 
little interest in this question but for its large impact 
on our educational policy. 


Thirdly, ‘state language’ suggests analogies with 
‘state religion’. Both are status symbols indicating 
that a particular language and a particular religion have 
been given a unique status by the state above all the other 
languages and religions of the land, that they are in 
some mystical way identified with the essence and 
dignity of the state.- Our statesmen very wisely decided 


` that no particular religion could be given such a status 


in India for it would hurt and alienate men of other 
religions, whose percentage though small is not neglible 


“as it is in most other countries of the world. For similar 


reasons they also rightly decided not to give any unique 
status to any particular language of India; the term 
‘state language’ does not occur in the Constitution or in 


‘any legal enactment; deliberately and punctiliously the 


only term used in this context is ‘official language.’ 
Nonetheless Hindi zealots continue to describe Hindi 
as our ‘state language’ in this dignified sense, thereby 
unnecessarily offending the non-Hindi peoples. Since 
this is the sense which is most likely to be suggested 
because of its analogy with the familiar term ‘state 
religion’, it would be wise to drop ‘state language’ 
altogether out of our political vocabulary, and stick to 
the more precise and less charged term ‘official language’ 
in the current controversies. 
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HE third claim of Hindi, that it should be, that 

in fact it is, the link language of India, has a little 

- more substance to it. But again we should have 

clearer ideas about the nature of the linkage we 

are talking about. Contacts are of various kinds and 

made at various levels: one and the same language may 

not be the right medium for all these different level 
contacts. 


. But first of all, we must not overemphasise the role. 
of verbal communication either in our personal lives 
or in nation-building. Some of our deepest communi- 
cations take place on a non-verbal plane: for instance, 
when people not knowing each other’s language sit 
in a room listening to a great piece of music, or face 
a common danger like ship-wreck or celebrate a happy 
event like the coming of rain after severe drought. 
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This can happen among as large a group of men as 4 
nation. I recall two recent occasions. When the 


15th of August 1947.arrived in Calcutta in the midst of ` 


communal riots, the ‘transformation was electric. 
Groups which had been throwing soda water bottles 
and crackers at one another the night before, came out 
in the morning embracing and exchanging sweets and 
sherbet, though hardly any words were exchanged. 
Again, the other day when the Chinese hordes came 
down the Himalayas to within 30 miles of Tezpur, 400 
million Indians almost instantaneously became a nation, 
feeling and willing together as they had not done for 
15 years since independence. - 


Occasions for such non-verbal rapport when emotions ` 


and determinations are spontaneously. ‘linked from. 
coast to coast cannot fail to arise'amongst people who 
are bound together by history and geography. But, of 
course, wher people live a cooperative life.and form a 
state they have to communicate more articulately fora 
great many purposes of the nation—which brings us 
back to the different levels at which we are supposed 
to need a link language. Three levels generally crop 


up when the matter is being discussed: (1) а link | 


language for the toiling masses; (2).a link language 
for the educated community covering their cultural, 
administrative and other sophisticated activities; and 
(3) a link language connecting the two sections of the 
people. A common link language. at all these levels is 
а desideratum for us but is поё within the bounds of 
possibility. " 
. At the level of the toiling masses again we must 
distinguish between the immobile peasantry and the 
mobile proletariat. What communications the peasants 
have or need to have is with people of neighbouring 
villages or of the sub-divisional or district towns. The 
regional language is the natural medium for such 
communication. Neither their pleasure nor their 
work is likely to take them to distant parts of India; 
and if some of them make a pilgrimage once’ ini their 
life-time to Kashi, Badrinath or Puri, they do not have: 
to sweat at Hindi for three or four years just for that. 


In contrast, at the Site of a steel plant, hydro-electric 
power project, oil refinery, etc. workers gather from 
all parts of India. In their daily intercourse they manage 
to communicate with the help of some kind of vulgarised 
Hindi or Hindustani, at least in north India. It is at 
this level and at the level of small trades-people that 
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prevent it from being an excellent cultural cement. 
Hindi is not and never was a link language at this level. 
The only question is whether it should be made to 
assume this important role from now onwards. .' 


No.ground is offered for this except that Hindi is one 
of the Indian languages and English is foreign. English 
was a foreign language at the time of Warren Hastings; 
is it really quite alien to us today ? Anyone who says 


it is, forgets more than a century of our cultural history . 


‚апі in a way disowns the best of our thought апа 


literature since Ram Mohan Roy. English ideas and 


sensibilities are so woven today into the fabric of our 
‚- own culture that we do not feel its foreignness except 


when our political passions are aroused. 


The point that I wish to emphasise, however, is that: 
we-cannot displace English by Hindi as a cultural link 
language unless we also displace English by Hindi in 
the entire field of our culture. It is true that English 
cannot’ and should not remain the medium of -our 
cultural -activities, though our cultural renaissance of 
the nineteenth century was largely due to the impact of 


English thought and imagination. It is already hot so · · - 


in almost the entire field of our creative writing. In 


Bengal, soon after the advent of English education, two... 
-of our ,greatest creative writers, the poet Madhusudan 
Datta and the novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, - 


began their creative work in the English language, but 
almost immediately realised that this wouldn’t do. 
They rightly decided to go to the mother tongue'and 


‘develop it (for Bengali was a very poorly endowed 1ал- 


guage then) as the medium of their literary expression. 


` 


It has remained so ever since. -It is very odd now for ` 


a Bengali writer to think of doing any creative work in 


English. I believe similar conditions hold good for al] 


the major languages of India. | 


But this is not the case in the field of discursive 


‘writing. Not to speak of science, practically all our * 


best work in the field of humanities has been done in 


. English.” To mention a few illustrious names of this 


.century: Brajendranath Seal, Sri Aurobindo, Sarvapalli 


Radhakrishnan, Jadunath Sarkar, Jawaharlal Nehrü; 


- Manabendranath Ray have all written exclusively in _ 


pidgin Hindi is already some sort of a link language; - 


it can be improved through a little schooling and 
possibly carried‘over to the south'in course of time. 


For the educated community, the all-India link 
language is‘English and has been so for nearly a century. 
It has served us very well in this capacity, far better in 


‘change; I- believe they will change. 
question of this change taking place in the direction оѓ. 


English. 2 


I feel unhappy at this and would like things to | 


But there is no 


Hindi except for writers in the Hindi-speaking régions; 
it should and can take place only in the direction of the 
mother tongues. Great works in: philosophy and 
history can best be ‘written in a language over which 


we have perfect command, that is in our own language.* | 


` They might be duplicated in English (as I am told is the 


fact than any Indian language ever did during the past - 


‘thousand years. 
national integration and cultural unity that English-has 
brought to us was so full or wide even when Sanskrit 
was the language of culture all over India, though it 
might have been a little more intense then. Sanskrit was 
not the spoken language of.the people in its golden. 


days any more than English is today, but that did not. 
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It may be doubted if the feeling of . 


practice in Japan), or have a resume presented in English, 


but more and more we should take to expressing our - ` 


intellectual creation in our mother tongues, as we do 


‚ our imaginative. 


' *Science can be easily written or read in any language. In 
fact the greater part of a scientific treatise is written in the 


- language of science, which is international. Ы 
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This requires as a preliminary or simultaneous step 
the introduction of the mother tongue or the regional 
languages as the medium of instruction in our colleges 
and universities—a proposition that is not disputed 
today. There is also general agreement on the point 
that for very obvious and very good reasons English 
should continue to Фе taught as a compulsory second 
language in all our higher secondary schools and 
universities. Under these circumstances how on earth 
Hindi can become either now or in any foreseeable 
future the link language of our cultural and academic 
activities—the language in which papers will be read and 
discussions conducted in seminars and conferences of 
literary men, scientists, historians, philosophers, etc. 

. from all parts of India—passes my understanding. 
There is only one way of making Hindi replace 
English as a cultural link language, and that is by 
"making it our cultural second language in place of 

‘English with the corollary that it has to be enforced as 
a compulsory third language, or a compulsory second 
language displacing English, in all the colleges and 
universities of the non-Hindi States. 


Most advocates of Hindi put the greatest emphasis 
on its role as a link language between the educated elite 
and the common people of India. Much play is made 
. with the point that English isolates the educated com- 
munity in ge :eral and the government in particular from 
the common people whereas Hindi is going to bring 
them close to the people. 

If this were true, it would no doubt be most desirable. 
We may force our boys in the universities to take Hindi 
as a subject for their degree examinations, but contact 
will be.established only when we can similarly force 
hundreds of millions of illiterate people in the non- 
Hindi regions to master this difficult tongue. Is that 
feasible ? If the upper classes, whether inside or out- 
side the government, desire to come to the people, 
shouldn’t they have the sense and goodness to learn 
the language of the people (which may be Tamil, Mala- 
yalam, Marathi or Bengali) instead of demanding that 
those unfortunates who will need several more 5-year 
plans to become barely literate in their own mother 
tongues acquire proficiency in the “superior” language 
of the elite ? 

Whether the elite language is English or Hindi is not 
going to make much of a difference so far as the great 
majority of Indians are concerned. Closing the gap 
between the well-educated elite and the poorly educated 
toiling masses is a,problem in any country; it is not 
going to be solved in this country by substituting 
Hindi for English. 


IV 


This spurio:s argument about Hindi being the 
natural link language of India provides no justification 
for making it the official language of the.Centre and of 
Centre-State communication. The justification as a 
matter of fact has nothing to do with practical conve- 
nience, but comes solely from deliberately inflate 
patriotism and carefully preserved prejudices. : 

My main concern, however, is not with the policy of 
adopting Hindi as the Union official language but with 
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its educational implications. The implication 1n one 
word is;the three-language formula. I am afraid we 
do not quite realise the full import of that rather vague 
phrase. ` 


I have said that it is absurd to assume or demand 
that hundreds of millions of illiterate people who live 
outside the well-defined Hindi regions know Hindi, 
but considerations of absurdity have seldom acted as a 
restrictive force on our planning-oriented rulers. T, 
therefore, envisage that the Union Government with its 
declared passion for Hindi and faith in its efficacy as - 
a mass contact medium, will.be compelled by the logic 
of its own muddle and the pressure of fanatics inside and 
outside the ruling party to insist that Hindi classes be 
opened for little boys as well as for non-literate adults 
in all the non-Hindi regions of India at its own expense. 

The result of this in a largely illiterate country will 
be not to expand our inadequate system of primary 
education but to confound and stifle it for the next ten 
or fifteen years. One hopes that after having wasted 
hundreds of crores of rupees out of the country’s 
meagre resources and dragged the country backwards 
by a couple of decades, our policy-makers would learn 
the lesson of their folly, namely that zeal for Hindi 
is not going to bring the Government or the educated 
classes any closer to the people in the greater-part of 
India than English did. 
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In the Bihar Assembly, the Independent Member 
Nrupendra Narain Singh Deo of Seraikella was 
granted permission by the chair to speak in his mother 
tongue, Oriya.. Since English has been banned 
from use in the Bihar Legislature, this was the second 
speech being made in a language other than Hindi, 
the first one being in Bengali. 

The Chief Minister, Sri Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
however, objected that at this rate Members would 
begin speaking in Mundari and Oraon and other 
languages spoken by the people in different areas of 
Bihar, and the Bihar Assembly would turn into a 
Babel of languages. He suggested that Members be 
asked to speak in Hindi only even.if they could not 
express themselves very fluently in it. The Speaker 
agreed with the suggestion. 
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"The impact on our higher education is likely to be 
worse, for there partial success could be more dis- 
astrous than total failure. The three-language formula 
has already been introduced in our secondary schools. 
The Congress Working Committee, the Central Govern- 
ment and the Chief Ministers, all came to only one 
definite decision in their end of February deliberations: 
namely, that the compulsory three-language formula 
must be vigorously pursued. 

The logic of the situation demands that it be pursued 
beyond Class VIII on to Class XI and then right inside 
the portals’ of our colleges and universities. For, 
firstly, we already see that the three or four years 
teaching of Hindi in the middle classes of our schools 
is hopelessly inadequate; even a Banaras cow can speak 
better Hindi than most of these young products of the 
three-language formula in Bengal or Kerala. 
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Secondly. our economics and our administration are 
becoming more and, more centralised ; that is inevitable 
in a “socialist pattern of society”. The Centre is 
fast bringing within its compass greater and greater, 
areas of our national life. Hindi at the Centre means 
that an incomparably large proportion of all the jobs 
and almost all the best jobs will increasingly. but rapidly 
fall to the lot of those who know Hindi well. If Hindi is 
the sole Union language and lias the power to squeeze 
out its barely tolerated “associate” language whenever 
the Hindi enthusiasts and the non-Hindi defeatists 
decide,* Hindi will soon have to be taught compulsorily ` 
in the colleges as well as in the schools. 


There will be pressure from both sides. Let us not. 
blink our eyes at the glaring fact that more than 90 . 
per cent of our students—a:d our best students— find 
more than 90 per cent of their stimulus for higher 
education not in the search for truth but in the search 
for good jobs. Knowledge comes as a bye-product. 
If Hindi is allowed to control our- jobs, it will inevitably 
control our higher education. > 


What will be the effect of enforcing Hindi directly or 
indirectly on non-Hindi boys at the upper levels of 
their education ? Can any but the linguistic prodigies 
bear this additional burden? After ten or fifteen years 
of English, our command over the language remains 
meagre; after a similar period spent on Hindi, our 
command over that language will not be appreciably. 
greater. But there is an important difference. . The 
products of Calcutta and Madras universities do not 
. have to compete with the products of Oxbridge for jobs 
or promotion, as they will have to with those of Banaras 
and Allahabad universities —iri Hindi. 


Let there be no mistake about the fact that although 
understanding -Hindi is not too difficult, speaking 
or writing this beautiful but fantastically gender-ridden 
language correctly is a formidable task for those not born 
to it or brought up in a Hindi region. Language is after 
all only a medium. If our boys are going to spend their 
student-life learning three or four languages (Sanskrit 


has been made compulsory in the Humanities channel) : 


when will they have the time to learn anything through 
these languages ? : 


I hope nobody is going to tell me that one need not 
spend a lot of time cultivating one's own mother tongue. 
One must devote a great deal of time to this Sacred task, 
very much more time than is being currently spent: 
I put it to my Bengali readers that five per cent is a 
liberal estimate of the proportion of university educated 
Bengalis who can speak or write their mother tongue 
elegantly or even passably well. Isn't that a shame ? 
Inelegant English from us is pardonable, ‘but inelegant 
expression in our own mother tongue is a sin against 
Saraswati- ` US 


I do not, however, expect that our diligent boys will 





*With the exception of the DMK in Madras and the tiny 
SUC in West Bengal, our political parties are either against 
English because they are for Hindi (like theJan Sangh), or are 
for Hindi because they are against English (like the CPI). : 
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be spending all their time cn the three languages accord- 
ing to formula, and stop learning anything else. The 
shift will be in another direction. It will be towards the 
deliberate and thorough neglect of either English or the 
mother tongue. 

The second alternative is the more likely. For, in- 
spite of all loud deprecation of English and its pernicious 


influence on the Indian mind, preference for English . 
education has increased by leaps and bounds. After . 


independence and after the introduction of the regional 
language as the medium of instruction in Schools, there 
has been an astonishing rise in the number of English 
medium  schools—particulerly during the last few 
years. Р MR 
Anti-English slogans pay political dividends, but 
a good knowledge of Englisa pays economic dividends; 
so while the father shouts Angrezi hatao,. the son 
goes to a foreign missionary school and later 
to England or USA. It is to be noticed that while 
the great majority of Enzlish-haters belong to the 
reactionaries of the Jan Sangh and RSS variety, there 
is a sprinkling of. highly westernised and England 
or U.S. educated men ani women amongst them. 
Perhaps this is their way of paying conscience money 
for the sin of excessive wes:ernisation. Both varieties, 
however, show a marked preference for English medium 


schools for their children. 


Pushing the three-language formula . vigorously 
means merely pushing Hindi vigorously at the cost of the 


mother tongues of the non-Eindi peoples. There was a ' 


lot of talk recently in New Delhi about the Tamilians 
having got the wrong impression that coming into 
effect on January 26, 1955 of the Constitutional 
provision for the adoption of Hindi-as the Union 
Official language was going to harm Tamil. There was 
no misunderstanding. Unless the Constitution ‘is 
changed or neutralised on this point, the teaching and 
development of languages otker than Hindi are seriously 
jeopardised. . 


The three-language formutla if pursued seriously and 
vigorously will prove unworkable. Tt will automatically 
reduce to a two-language formula, and the Madras 
people were perspicacious eaough to realise early that 


the threat to Tamil was greate- than the threat to English. 


No more than two languages are Boing to be learnt 
adequately. , 


The vital question for all of us is, which two languages? 


The Hindi-speaking people are perfectly happy for 
they will have to learn only Hindi and English. What 
about the others ? The taree-language formula is 
only a thin veil which hides behind it the inju-ction: 
You have got to learn Hindi well, you may neglect your 
mother tongue or English as vou please. 

__ As for the Union official language, I think a principle 
of permanent bilingualism which will give full scope to 
everyone connected with. the Central Government to 
carry on all his work in the language of his choice, 
Hindi or English, with adequate legal guarantees so 
that no one is made to suffer in any way for his lack of 
knowledge of the other language, will meet both the 

( Continued on page 22) 
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Madhusudan Bhattacharyya 


MIZOS IN FERMENT 


Tucked away on India’s eastern frontier touching 

Burma and Pakistan live the Mizos, who in recent years 

have been in the midst of political ferment. The author 

who has made a special study of the tribal peoples living 

in and around Assam, presents here a composite picture 

of Mizo life as also the political trends that haye come 
up in that quiet corner of India. 


ITH a population of about three lakhs, the 
tongue-shaped land mass that constitutes the Mizo 
district has an area of about eight thousand square 
miles. It is placed on a strategically crucial point 
where three States converge; all along its eastern 
frontier runs the Burmese territory, while Pakistan 
touches along its southern and a good portion of its 
eastern frontiers. It is contiguous to Tripura and is 
accessible from Cachar district of the Indian Union. 
Jhoom or shifting cultivation remains to this day the 


main occupation of the people of the district. ` Industries * 


` simply do not exist there, and cottage industries like 


м. 


was born in this struggle, as its leader. 


weaving have been on the decline. " 
Cultivation of cash crops have also showed a decline 
in recent years in the absence of any trade route; in 


certain parts of the district, orange is grown, but the. 


market for this cash crop has become rather lean 
following the Partition, when the traditional trade 
route was blocked. An alternate route has not yet 
fully come into existence. 

Of.late, motor transport from Silchar in Cachar to 

Aijal, the headquarters of the district, has been opened; 
but it is yet very expensive and does not-cover much of 
the rather inhospitable mountains where transport 
and communication remains, perhaps, the most difficult 
problem. Йй К. 
° The district was very badly hit by famine in 1960, 
In the absence of any transport, the Government could 
not rush rice to the famine-stricken people in time. 
Air dropping of rice did give some relief but it could not 
ease the situation, particularly in the interior. Since 
the famine of 1960, agriculture in the district has not 
yet recovered. S 

The Mizo district has had features that are distinctly 
different from those in the other hill districts of Assam. 
Unlike Garo and Khasi hills, Mizo district has a 
patrilineal society, while in the other two hills the 
society is matrilineal. i 

This is the only hill district where semi-feudal 
relation had developed in land. The shylo was the 
semi-feudal class of absolute owners of all land of the 
district; the masses of the Mizos had not had any right 
of even occupancy over the land. The common masses 


- of Mizos had to render free service to the shylos and 


they could be evicted from their homestead, not to 
speak of their cultivable land, by the shylos at any 
moment. ‹ 

Against this semi-feudal class of landlords burst 
out the first ever mass political upsurge in the post-war 
period. And the Mizo Union, the major political party 
The Mizo 
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Union fought not only against the shylos, but also 
against the foreign missionaries who acted as the 
defenders of the vested interest of the shylos, besides the 
British rulers. The foreign missionaries acted also asa 
brake upon the social and educational advance of the 
people of the district. Today, though nearly 80 per 
cent of the people of the district are Christians there is 
not a single foreign missionary in the district; the 
church there has become truly national according to 
the Mizo leaders. i 

This district has had the highest percentage of 
literacy in Assam. Even in 1941 the percentage of 
literacy in the district was as high as 16 as against about 
seven per cent in the State as a whole. While earlier the 
foreign missionaries would not allow even establishment 
of High Schools in the district and forced the bulk of 
the people to remain content with the little education 
they could receive in the Sunday schools conducted by 
the Church, today there is a growing urge for higher 
education among the Mizos. Apart from High Schools 
one college has been established at the district head- 
quarters, and it will be shortly taken over by the 
Government. 

Moreover, a large number of Mizo students are 
found at Shillong, the State capital, receiving education 
in the local colleges, with the facilities for free accommo- 
dation and tuition fee under Article 375 of the Constitu- 
tion which provides for special educational facilities for 
the Scheduled Tribes: ў 

The present Mizo district was earlier known as the 
Lushai dist ict. It was the Mizo Union which for the 
first time raised the demand for calling the people 
Mizos, rather than Lushais. How the name Lushai 
originated is not quite clear even to the Mizos. Perhaps, 
the term “Lushai” means head-hunters—“Lu” means 
head and “shai”? means arrow, according to one version. 
Some others maintain that the term “Lushai” originated 
from the name of one of the sub-tribes, called ““Lushei’’. 

The semi-feudal s/rylo belongs to the Lushei tribe. 

The Mizo Union's objection to calling themselves 
Lushais was, perhaps, because of the connotation of 
head-hunter attached to the term or becàuseit was 
thought to have originated from the name of one 
sub-tribe,- "Lusheis" to which belong the shylos who 
became the “most hated class" of the society in those 
days. 

The term Mizo literally means high-landers or 
mountain dwellers. (Mi means man, zo is mountain.) 
However, the tribes included in the term now-a-days 
are numerous. These are: Lushei, Ralte and Hmars 
(these are said to be the three original tribes); and Paite, 
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Zo, Darlang, Kwn, Pawi, Lakher, Thado, Chiru and 
some others. 


According to the legend, the Mizos claim their 


origin from Siniung, a mythical rock supposed to be . 


somewhere in the east of the Shan State. AII the Mizo 
tribes claim their common descent from this rock. It is, 
however, widely believed even by competent sources 
that the Mizos had migrated from the Shan State, or 
some other areas of South-East Asia, just-as the original 
Assamese people aré said to have immigrated from 
Shwam or Syam, and from this, perhaps, came the 
name “Acham”, the original name of the present State 
of Assam, being the land of the *Achamese." Migration 
of the tribes now claiming this common descent began, 
it is said, in the 15th centüry or a little earlier. These 
migrants halted. at different places where one group 
settled, while others continued the march until the 
Mizos came to their present occupiéd areas. 


It is claimed that the inhabitants of the Chin hillin - 


Burma and the Mizos im the Mizo district, as well as 
those tribes claiming the common origin living in the 
hill areas of Manipur, North-Cachar hill and certain 
parts of Cachar district, in the Jampui area of Tripura 
(Jampui seems to be a Mizo name) have not only a 
common origin, a common culture and tradition, but 
also a very close linguistic affinity. AT 
This claim may be dispüted and it may be pointed 
out that the languages spoken by all these tribes are not 
exactly similar. But the Mizos maintain that though 


in course of centuries of separation from each other. 


the language of the different groups of Mizos under- 
went certain changes, yet basically the languages spoken 
` by these tribes are the’ same, Philologists alone may 
check up the claim. 


The slogan for an all-Mizo state datés back, accord- .- 


ing to available information,. to 1947. It was Mr. 
MacDonald, one time President of Manipur Durbar 
and later on, Superintendent of the Lushai Hills, who is. 
credited with mooting the idea. On April 22, 1947, 
a conference of Mizo representatives was held at Aijal, 
the distrist headquarters of the Mizo hills. That con- 
ference adopted a resolution, containing the demand 
for a Mizoram or a Mizo State. 
resolution, the Mizo people were independent, each 


village forming an independent unit and they were never - 


subjugated by the Maharajas of Manipur, Tripura and 
Chittagong, nor by the people of Cachar: | 

“However, there had been border clashes between 
the Mizos and the neighbouring people which ultimately 
brought the British to the scene in 1871. The Mizos 
were subsequently annexed to the British territory in 
1889. 


“The Mizos had never been under the Indian Govern- . 


ment and never had any connection. with the policies 


and politics of the various groups of Indian opinion." 


On this ground, the resolution demanded the right 
of self determination for the Mizos. 


One may note the striking: similarity between the 
argument in the concluding portion of the above- 
quoted resolution and the argument put forward by the 


Naga National Council, the political ,Platform of the . 


rebel Nagas, in support of their demand for sovereigüty. 
It may also be pointed out that because of the regulation 
of the notorious excluded areas under the British rule, 
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"arrested and detained by the 
,Ieleased from jail and a compromise was made 
.with them. By the terms of that compromise, the 
- shyols lost their. right over land, albeit with compensa- 


According to that . 


free contact between the Mizos and the Mizo district of 
Assam and the rest of the people of the country was 
hardly established. 


When the slogan for an all-Mizo State was raised, 
it appears, not much mass support could be enlisted be- 
hind it. The Mizo Union which became the rallying 
platform of the Mizo masses of the district did not give 
much thought to this idea since they suspected it to be a 
diversionary move to counteract their fight for the right 
of the Mizos over their land. _ 


At.the same time some of the Mizos who had been 
in the/British Army in both India and Burma and had- 
been just demobbed, came back to the Mizo district at 
that time. These Mizos raised the slogan for the 
merger of the Mizo district with Burma. They preferred 
to keep silent on the question of the right of the Mizos 
over land. So they also failed to enlist mass ‘support 
behind them. However the shylos in their desperate. 
bid to retain their traditional grip over the land, 
patronised this section who eventually formed a new 
political party, called the United Mizo Freedom 
Organisation (UMFO). i ; 

' The struggle of the Mizo Union against the shylos 
continued till the later part of 1948 and it encountered 


.Opposition from the Congress Government also. 


But subsequently, the Mizo leaders who had been 


Government were 


tion. The land thus released has been settled with 
villages, not with individuals. Since then, the Mizo 
Union became associated with the Government. 
Though organisationally, the Mizo Union. retained 
its separate identity, it functioned as an associate body 
of the Congress in the legislature. Incidentally it-niay 
be mentioned that it was only in the Mizo district that 
a serious attempt was made by the Mizo Union to 
function the Autonomous District Council in accordance 


with the provisions of the Sixth Shedule to the Consti- ^ 


tution. 


Upto the time of the appointment of the States Reor- 
ganisation Commission (SRC) in 1954, the Mizo Union 
never raised any new political slogan. On the other 
hand, till then the United Mizo Freedom Organisation 
remained a negligible force in the district. At the time 
of the visit of the SRC to Assam, the slogan for a Hill 
State was raised by the Eastern India Tribal Union 
(EITU), the forerunner of the All-Parties Hill Leaders’ 


. Conference (APHLC) . | 


The Mizo Union, though still a partner .in the 
Government,, also lent its suppost to the slogan. But 


the Mizo Union’s support was not vigorous as that of 
the UMFO and of the EITU. According to a Mizo < 


Union leader who was at that time à Parliamentary 
Secretary to State Government, the demand was expected 
to “gradually die down’. When the SRC turned down 
that demand, the Mizo Union no longer clung to it, 
though other parties did. " х 

At the time of ће Second General Election in 1957, 
the Mizo Union for the first time had to concede опе 
seat out of three from the district to the State Assembly 
to a candidate of the UMFO. This brought about a 


MAINSTREAM 


=йезу trend in the Mizo Union also. -A split’ occuréd in 
the leadership of the Mizo Union. According to well- 
informed sources, it was the inability of the Mizo Union 
-as the ruling party of the Autonomous District Council 
"to solve some of the pressing problems of the people 
and effect any improvement in the economy of the 
pecie that caused resentment even in the party's own 
ra 
The Mizo Union repeatedly pressed the then State 
- Government to give special attention to the economic 
- needs of the district, particularly to the need for opening 
"new channels of trade in place of the ones disrupted by 
~the Partition. But this went unheeded. Food scarcity 
-appeared in the district. Supply from other parts of 
~the country became difficult for want of road communi- 
-cation and many people living along the Indo- Burmese 
' frontier crossed the border and.procured rice from the 
.- other side, “with the connivance” of fhe State Govern- 
: ment. à EE Е 
Thus even though the Mizo Union continued to 
associate with the Congress Government at the State 


~ level, its leaders complained of “lack of sympathy" оп ~ 
` the part of the leadership of the ruling party for the”. 
In 1960, following the language disturbances іп ^ 


Mizos. 
"the State .when even the Congress leaders in the Hill 
~districts joined the APHLC to support the demand for 
а separate Hill State, the Mizo Union finally broke away 
: from its association with the Congress and joined the 
. APHLC, though retaining its separate identity. 

It appears, however, the Mizo Union was never a 
"very enthusiastic supporter of the demand for Hill 
. State. Its luké warm attitude to this question became 
-rather costly for it. In the Third General Election, in 
` 1962, it contested with the APHLC ticket. Two of its 
candidates, along with'one candidate belonging to the 

UMFO, won the election on the slogan, of a separate 
` Hill State. x 


The Mizo National Front (MNF) which made its . 


b - political debut at this time failed to secure even a single 
'vSeat. But a year later when by-elections were held for 
"two of the Assembly seats, the MNF trounced the 
- APHLC and for that matter, the Mizo Union. Follow- 
. ing this defeat, the Mizo Union eventually broke away 
` from the APHLC. It was in a quandary. The MNF 
"won the by-elections on the slogan of a sovereign 
Mizoram, comprising all the Mizo-inhabited areas, 
both within and outside Indian Union. The MNF 
` wants that all Mizos living in Mainipur, Tripura, North 
' Cachar, the Cachar district of Assam and those living 
. in Chittagong Hill Tract of East Pakistan and the Chin 
. Hill of Burma should be joined into one sovereign 
State. 
The growing influence of the MNF, as revealed in the 


> “by-election results, brought a new thinking in the Mizo 


` Union leadership. In August 1963, the Mizo Union 
- for the first time gave indication of this new thinking 
-when it submitted a memorandum to Nehru appealing 
- to him to create a Mizo State. It is significant, however, 
"that even in that memo it did not demand a sovereign 
Mizoram. - EN" 
Late last year, another by-election to the State 
.Assembly was held from that district. This time the 
Mizo Union managed to win the seat with its new slogan 
-of a Mizo State. But even then, it did not ask for а 


] 
E 


“sovereign Mizo State. Nor has it raised the’ demand 
uptil this day. 

In November last year, a joint meeting of the Mizo 
Union, the MNF, the Gangte Tribal Union and the Kuk 
National Assembly (Kuki-is just another name of the 

. Hmar tribe which claims to have the same origin as the 

` other Mizos) was held at Aijal. This meeting decided 
to hold a convention of the representatives of all the 
Mizo organisations in Assam, Manipur, Tripura and 
Nagaland. 


^ Accordingly a convention of Mizo leaders met at 
Churachandpur from January 15 to 18 this year. 
As many as fourteen organisations sent their representa- 
tives to the Convention, which reiterated the demand 
for a Mizoram, leaving the question of sovereignty open 
for the time being. The participating organisations 
Were asked to obtain the opinion of their respective 
-general bodies on the crucial issue of sovereignty; 
another session of the convention will be held this 
month, at Churachandpur to finally decide the 
question 'of sovereignty. 


In à recent interview, Sri L.H. Lalmawia, M.L.A 
belonging to:the MNF, explained the difference in 
objective between his party and the Mizo Union: “The 
Mizo Union is silent about reunification of those Mizos 
who are now outside India. We want the reunification 
.of all the Mizos, both within India and outside it. The 
Mizo Union wants a Mizo State within the Indian 
Union only. But we want it within the Indian Union 
if possible, or outside it if necessary.” 


Despite the denial of the MNF leaders, reports persist 
- about its political contact with foreign powers that are 
said to have assured support to it. Sri Lalmawia was 
categoric on this point: “We are Christians and in 
secular India, we have nothing to fear. But in Com- 
munist Burma, we shall be crushed. We cannot prefer 
itto India. Pakistan is also intolerant of the Christians. 
We cannot choose that country also. There is no 
question of our seeking foreign help." 


Many of the Mizo leaders openly say that the present 
political unrest is the result of “economic frustration.” 
Even some of the MNF leaders hold that if there is 
rapid economic development of the district, the Mizo 
people may be pacified and the demand fora sovereign 
Mizoram may eventually wither away. 


The.leaders of the moderate Mizo Union agree on 
this point. Some of them explain that even their own 
ranks have been leaning towards the demand for an all- 
Mizo State and the extremists are gaining ground at 
their cost. They also complain that they have become 
“disillusioned” about the outlook of the Assam leaders, 
with whom, they maintain, they could not work in 
harmony. d 


The events in Nagaland have no doubt considerably 
influenced: the thinking' of the Mizos. The Mizo 
leaders point out that to this day no solution has been 
offered to them that could meet the rising “nationalist 
aspirations" of the Mizos for “self-expression and self- 
realisation”. The urge for à Mizo homeland has’ 
become a new and powerful issue, which if not tackled 
in time, may be an unsettling factor on India’s eastern 
frontier. 
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Third World's Economie Seminar . 


Che Guevara’s Exclusive Interview ` 


CIENTISTS, economists, 
trade-unionists and political 
leaders from over 25 countries 
of Africa and Asia came to- 


$ 


gether the last week of February 


(Feb, 22-27) in the heroic city of 
меге, symbol of anti-imperialism, 
to compare experiences, exchange 
ideas and map out common strategy 
for the many-faceted struggle to turn 


~ Kover the world’s wealth to those who 


produce it by the sweat of their brow. 


The occasion for this historic 
- gathering was the Afro-Asian Eco- 
nomic Seminar, devoted to' the 
burning issues of economic inde- 
pendence and development in the 
newly independent states of the Third 
World. 25 


The final resolution which emerg- 
ed from the lively and meaningful 
exchanges among the delegates from 

- widely scattered regions of the world 
expressed unqualified support for 
all the national liberation . battles 
now raging all over the globe and 
strongly castigated the bloody 
American intervention in Vietnam 
and the Congo. 


imperialist powers bent on conti- 
nued domination, and the aspirations 
of the Third World. It recom- 
mended socialism as the path to 
genuine economic independence 
and sharply denounced the subtle 
neo-colonialist techniques whereby 
the imperialist powers, under the 
cover of “aid” and “co-operation” 
manage to keep the economies of 
the newly independent countries 
under their thumb. . 


India’s Stand 


The Indian delegate, Dr. A.K. 
Das Gupta, eloquently and effectively 
expressed the basic raison d'etre of 
this vital economic seminar which 
marks a significant step toward the 
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It pointed to the ' 
“profound cleavage" between the ` 


from Schofield Coryell 


Second Afro-Asian Conference, 
scheduled to take place in Algiers 
this June: “We Afro-Asians share 
a common bond of ideas and atti- 
‘tudes to humanity and to the world; 
our problems are common, our 
struggle is the same, and it is our 
hope and prayer that in this struggle, 
in this mighty effort to think through 


and resolve our problems, we will | 


forge a common link of endeavour, 
and that we will emerge victorious 
together.” 


Among the many noted delegates 
present-was Che Guevara, Cuban 
Minister of Industry, whose parti- 


.cipation gave added weight and 


scope to the Economic Seminar by 
including, in its field of vision, the 
oppressed and revolutionary masses 
of Latin America, alongside those 
of Asia and Africa. Guevara was 
on the last lap of his tour through 
several nations of revolutionary 
Africa: Algeria, -Ghana, Mali, 
Guinea. 


` “The formation of a world-wide 
anti-imperialist front uniting ап 
those who are fighting for freedom 
and socialism is an absolute necessity 
of our times.” This forthright state- 
mént by Cuban Minister underscored 
the vital analogy between the revo- 
lutionary upsurge in Latin-America 
and the irrepressible rise of the 
formerly oppressed and exploited 
nations of the African continent. 


‘Same Enemy 


In an exclusive interview to this 
correspondent Guevara pointed out 
that, though the conditions and 
‘circumstances differ, the battle in 
both areas is against the same 
enemy— Western, especially Ameri- 
can, imperialism—and the aims are 
identical: the abolition of poverty 
and enforced ignorance, and the re- 
storation of human dignity, pre- 


viously trampled ^ under-foot by 
foreign oppressors: 

The Cuban Minister expressed 
his unreserved admiration -and- 
sympathy for the efforts of newly- 
independent Algeria to- overcome 
the legacy of the past and build a 
modern, just and rational society 
over the ruins of colonialism. 


."The similarities between the 
Algerian experience and ‘that of 
Cuba are more striking than the 
differences,” explained the Cuban 
revolutionary leader. 


“Algeria went through the same 
general process as we did—armed 
struggle, followed by the construc- 
tion of a socialist society. 

“Here in' Algeria, ‘the people 
-and regime face the same kind of 
problems as we do—especially, the 
urgent need to develop economic 
and administrative cadres, and to 
spread literacy and education to a 
population previously denied - it.” 
Colonial Legacy P 

“In Algeria, just as in Cuba, the 
economic structures inherited from 
the past were deformed and one- 
sided because they corresponded 
exclusively to the interests of the 
metropolis. The. results were in- 
dustrial backwardness and the 
existence of one-crop agriculture— 
sugar in Cuba, wine in Algeria. This 
is the general situation, bequeathed 
by imperialism, which the Algerians 
like ourselves, must overcome in 
their own time and in their own way." 

“In Algeria, as in Cuba, problems 
arise from the fact that - agriculture 
is divided into two distinct sectors— 
a modern sector, previously owned by 
big foreign landlords or ‘companies 
but now nationalized, and the tradi- 
tional sector made up of small 
peasants working with primitive 
methods on tiny plots of: land.” 
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“The present situation in Algeria 
is also similar to that of Cuba in the 
social and_ economic structures that 
are being developed to replace the 
old system based on the exploitation 
of man by man and nation by nation. 
The widespread use of workers’ 
councils on the farms and factories 

eof Algeria—placing control over 

mhe means of production in the 
hands of the producers—shows that 
Algeria, like Cuba, is well on the 
path to socialism.” 


Exchange of Experience . 

Тһе Cuban Minister stressed the 
mimportance of a continual exchange, 
sof experience between Latin America 
wand Africa concerning the armed. 
«struggle against imperialism. 

“In Africa," he emphasised, 
“more should be known about the, 
present experience of the Guate- 
мпа]апѕ, Colombians and Venezuelans 
an their guerrilla warfare against the 

xo-imperialist regimes." ' 

*Likewise, the Latin Americans 

тап learn and profit from the struggles 
of the Africans. For example, the 
‘ffective anti-imperialist warfare 
mow going on in so-called Portuguese 
3uinea is extremely instructive for 
he people of Latin America." 

Guevara pointed out that the 

stablishment of economic relations 
mong the newly independent and 
ocialist-oriented nations of the 
wrmerly oppressed regions of the 
world is a key task of the present 
nd the future. 


Economic relations, for example, 
4etween Cuba and the progressive 
ations of Africa can and must be 
eveloped in the coming months and 
sears, affirmed the Minister, though 
he beginnings of such relations will 
-ecessarily be modest and limited. 
The Cuban leader explained that 
-unlike Latin America where the 
ational bourgeoisie is already a 
sopelessly corrupt and anti-popular 
xratum—the national bourgeoisie 
1 Africa today can, in some cases 
ad for a limited period, still play a 
‘latively progressive role in the 
ruggle for political freedom and 
«dependent economic development. 
But Guevara made it clear that, 
his opinion, the solution, in 
frica as in Latin America, can only 
+ found in socialism and the collec- 
we ownership and planned manage- 
«nt of wealth. 
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LANGUAGE ISSUE 


|. Chiches and Facts 


— 


article on the Language Mess 

(Mainstream, February 13) and found 
it, for the most part, quite objective. He 
has added only a very little quota of the 
' usual cliches, to wit, the English-speaking 
minority trying ‘to corner jobs and live in 
comfort’. Once the argument about the 
English-knowing ‘aristocrats’ entrenching 
themselves (or at least- trying to to the 
bitter end) in the centre of thtngs is 
accepted, it will not be long for the 
accusation, however preposterous it may 
be, that the aducated minority are domi- 
nating -the uneducated, to gain ground. 
Would Sri Chitta Ranjan on this count 
give over the administration of the country 
to illiterates and semi-literates ? I am, in 
the first instance, unable to understand the 
- argument that the English-knowing among 
the educated are in the minority in the 
country. My understanding is that thus 
far there has been an element of com- 
pulsion in the teaching of the English 
language in our schools and colleges. This 
being the position, how can an argument 
of this nature be tenable ? My feeling is 
that one should not go about with bees in 
one's bonnet while handing out solemn 
advice all round. _ 


What the people of the South ask for, 
and quite understandably, is the retention 
of English as the Official Langauage of the 
Union. This is not to be construed as the 
imposition of English on the Hindi-speak- 
ing (40 95) majority of the country. No 
pne objected to the States adopting their 
regional languages ; it was. in fach 
welcomed by one and all. Again, there 
was no controversy on the policy of 
education through 
regional language. English has been 
considered by even pro-Hindi leaders as 
our *window on the world' and should not 
be sacrificed at the altar of Hindi 
chauvinism. People who cherish as their 
own, older and richer languages than 
Hindi, naturally ask why a third language 
should be imposed upon them for no 
understandable purpose. The mother- 
tongue is readily conceded as convenience, 
and English as neeessity, not only national 
but international. 
be given for the third, it is national inte- 
gration (a very questionable justification). 
After all, ours isa federal set-up and the 
centre (at least theoretically) should hardly 
be anything but a eo.ordinating body 
among the various states and should be 
able to carry out its function in the English 
language. Thanks to the deplorable 
centripetal tendency in the governance of 
the country today, it has been possible to 
argue that the Central Government needs 
an Indiar language to make contacts with 
the masses easier. It should be possible 
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| READ Shri C.N, Chitta Ranjan’s 


the mother-tongue] ` 


Now, ifa reason is to’ 


for us to achieve a greater devolution of 
power among the States. It will then be 
the business of the States to reach the 
masses and the Centre’s business would 
be only to deal with, the State 
governments. 


Coming now to the solution evolved 
by the Government, viz, the three- 
language formula, one cannot help 
considering it a waste of human resources. 
There should be a limit to appeasement. 
Language is -after all, a means of 


‘communication, .When it is a matter nf 


compulsion, two languages should be the 
absolute maximum. Vinobaji might say 
that he loves languages, whether North or 
South, East or West, Indian or foreign 
and learns them. A religious leader in the 
South knows 14 languages and under- 
stands eight more. But then they are not 
the Lowest Common Denominator of our 
Society. Let' the Government not be 
ambitious. If it feels that an international 
language is very necessary to keep pace 
with the modern world, it has to go back 
on Hindi. If it is, however, inclined 
towards the adoption of Hindi for reasons 
of nationalism, it should *abolish' English 


from the country. Let them immediately 


pass a Bill in Parliament to the effect that 
Hindi shall be the Official language of the 
Union from a date 15 years or so hence, 
and let there be no more talk of any 
concessions to any group. 


Bombay R. Venkataraman 

HAVE read- with great interest the 
| article by Sri Chitta Ranjan. It is one 

of the best commentaries written on 
the subject with the accent on objectivity. 

Į entirely agree with his conclusion that 
a dynamic effort should be made to resist 
the sinister attempt to maintain intact the 
dominating influence of the English- 
knowing elite. Itis well known that the 
Congress and the CPI have done little to 
break the anti-social hegemony of. the 
English-knowing elite. Sri M. Bhakta- 
vatsalam, as soon as he became Chief 
Minister, began to reverse the well-thought- 
out policy of his predecessor, Sri С. 
Subramaniam. Sri Subramaniam gave a 
great impetus to making Tamil the medium 
of higher education and his famous White 
Paper in 1961 promised switch-over to the 
Tamil medium in the B.A. classes in all 
colleges by 1963. But in March-April, 
1964, Sri Bhaktavatsalam threw the experi- 
ment overboard. 


Sri M.P. Sivagnana Gramani, leader of 
the Tamil Arasu Kazhagam, launched a 
yrotest movement against the anti-Tamil 
policy of the Bhaktavatsalam Ministry. His 
slogans were. (1) Make Tamil the medium 
of instryction in schools and colleges ; 


(2) Маке“ Tamil the language of adminis- 
tration at all levels ; implement the Official 
Language Act honestly ; (3) Make Tamil 
the language of administration of -courts, 
inclusive of the High Court. In almost 
all the districts Anti-English Domination 
Conferences organized by the Kazhagam 
have been held and attended by thousands 
of people, ` 

The Kazhagam is not against the study 
of English as one of the subjects from the 
elementary to the university stages; but 
it is determinedly opposed to the unnatural 
domination of the English language as a 
show-piece of the wealthier classes, as a 
status symbol, as the expression of class 
arrogance of the English-knowing elite. 

I bave set out the broad aims and prog- 
ramme of Tamil Arasu Kazhagam just to 


indicate that in Tamilnad efforts have 
been made to resist the attempts of the 
English knowing elite to retain English in 
its present vantage position for ever. 
C.M. Janarthanam 
Madras 
HEN words and phrases used to 
describe certain conditions conti- 
nue to be employed because those 
conditions have not changed very 
much, they tend to sound like cliches. It 
would be dangerous to dismiss them as 
such for the obvious reason that by doing 
so we do not get rid of the problems they 
indicate. 

Even Sri Venkataraman cannot dispute 
the fact that the English-knowing section 
constitutes a very small percentage of our 
population but that the extent of its control 
over the destiny of our people is out of all 
proportion to its numerical strength. To 
the extent this section dominates our lives, 
effective participation by the common 
people (cliches?) in the administration of 


-the country is made impossible. 


The substance of my argument is that, 
as a result of legitimate resistance to Hindi 


. chauvinism, we should not make the mis- 


take of getting reconciled to English 
occupying its present position permanently. 
This is not tosay that English must be 
eliminated immediately: this' simply cannot 
be done, however much Hindi enthusiasts 
may desire it. The non-Hindi people 
should make use of the  interrugnum 
provided by the continued employment 
of English as an official language to enrich 
the regional languages and make them the 
vehicle of administration in the different 
States. At the same time, efforts should 
be made for the evolution of an all-India 
language broadly based on  Hindi.but 
enriched with the help of other languages, 
including English. Р 

Sri Venkataraman speaks of the “edu- 
cated minority" ; once educational oppor- 
tunities are available with equal ease to 
every citizen of India, as also opportunities 
for gainful employment, this question will 
become irrelevant. For the transition 
period, the dominance of the “educated 
minority" cannot be helped. I would 
submit that it should be the task of this 
educated minority to do all that is neces- 
sary to ensure that they do not remain a 
a privileged minority for ever, that in fact 
within a perlod of say 15/20 years we have 
an educated majority. А 

О. №. Chitta Ranjan 

New Delhi. 
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CONSPECTUS, Quarterly Journal, 
published by the India International 
Centre, Delhi; First-Quarter 1965, 


рр. 86: Aniual subscription Rs. 10 
single copy Rs. 3. ` 


HESS quarterly journal of the 





India International Centre, aims at 

"exposition of cultural patterns and 
values in different parts of the world". The 
very first issue of tbe journal.lives upto 
this promise ard more; it has even 
ventured into the field of politics. Besides 
articles on education and literature, there 
are discourses on nuclear policy, problems 
Of coexistence, controversy between 
judiciary and legislature and African 
nationalism. 

In “A Nuclear Policy for India”, 
Amalendu Das Gupta has examined the 
capacity of India to produce a ‘bomb’; 
both technically and economically. The 
conclusion is that she can, with much 
strain on the economy and in about five 
yearstime. But then, should she? The 
author has left it to the politicians to 
decide, but one cannot mistake where 
Das Gupta s.ands : the bomb's value is 
only political and that too negligible. So 
the best nuclear policy for India is to 
develop nuclear research to the optimum 
but not to go in for- actual production of 
the ‘bomb’. 

The theme of armament and disarma- 
ment is discussed again in E.A.J. Johnson's 
unorthodox analysis of ‘Capitalism and 
Communism: Problems of Coexistence”. 
Johnson starts from the premise that 


“neither (capitalism or communism) ,exist, ' 


have existed, nor probably ever will. Both 
of these words are part of the emotive 
jargon invented by Karl Marx....” He 
says that there are four systems of 
allocating resources or capital formation, 
which is otherwise known as “economy” 
salvation, glory, power and welfare. Both 
the American and Russian systems are now 
bent on power (armaments) and glory 
(space feats); the real probiem is to divert 
both into the path of welfare. 

The photographic feature, ‘Ninth 
Delhi", arrests attention. The highly 
imaginative sketches of Gordon Cullen on 
what the future Delhi should Jook like do 
deserve praise for the refreshing patterns 
with which he has sought to mitigate, the 
present-day drab uniformity of the capital. 

CONSPECTUS is a very well- 
produced magazine despite some minor 


slips here and there in production. 
It [is a welcome addition _ to 
the very small number of magazines 


providing intellectual dialogue on various 
issues. But two points cannot be over- 
looked. The single copy price of three 
rupees is too high, even for the intellectual 
highbrows towards whom it is directed, in 
this country. Second, we miss any views 
from one-third of humanity, that is the 
socialist world. The first can be remedied, 
but the second perhaps not, since the India 
International Centre itself subsists on the 
bounties from Rockefeller for whom 
socialism is anathema despite all that 
E.A.J. Johnson has to say. » 
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aspirations of the champions of Hindi and the apprehen- 
sions of those opposed to it. This is also entirely in 
accordance with Vinobaji’s formula which has been 
widely acclaimed, thet пейлег Hindi nor English should 
be imposed on those who do not want it. Bilingualism 


at the Centre with English continuing as the medium 
of all UPSC examinations would avoid gross unfairness 


to those whose mother tongue is not Hindi. 


This is not the fairest nor the most convenient 
arrangement; from those two considerations preserva- 
tion of the ante January 26, 1965 status would be 
evidently preferable. The 12-language formula too 
has points in its favour, and could be seriously consider- 
ed if efficient automatic :ranslators adequate for the 


purpose were available. 


The worst possible sclution—Hindi alone as the 
Union official language with the absurd claim that it 
is also our only national laguage—is the one that is 
fiercely staring us in the face, menacing what unity and ` 
progress we have achieved during the past hundred years. 
My suggestion should be regarded merely as the least 


disrupting compromise out of the present impasse. 


Any other compromise may be considered provided 
it satisfies the essent:al coadition that it must not lead 
to any force being exerted on or penalties exacted from 
the non-Hindi peoples of india in the most vital field, 
in the field of educa-ion. In other .Words, those whose 
mother tongue is not Hindi should not be forced to 
learn Hindi. The vigorous pursuit of the three-language 
formula by the authorities will, I repeat, result either 
in the complete neglect of English so that our boys can 
devote their time ard energy to Hindi (which will be 
a deplorably backward move), or it will lead to the 
suppression of the other major languages of India . 


. (which will be a disaster). 


Patriotism is all right but not at the cost of education, 
and love of the fatherland cannot survive if it is made to 


clash headlong with love for the mother tongue. 


Wan ama an A a e, 
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W hen the health is good, one looks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 

. -teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and 
digestive ромесѕ and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. 
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Great visual field by wide angle eye pieces enlarging change to modify the apparatus 
factor from 1 x to 0,8 or 1,25 x 

` Lighting arrangement for incident, transmitted and mixed light. 
Testing of ground and pohshed surfaces till 60 mm object height. 
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The Valley of Kashmir with fresh xliii snows over its magnificent 
mountains and colourful blossom in every vale and glen is now a floral 
paradise. 

Spend some unforgettable hours in the beautiful Shikaras on the placid 
` waters of the Dal and Nagin Lakes. Enjoy fresh fruit along with a trip to 
trout infested Pahalgam and pine crested Gulmarg. 

With better’ arrangements of reception, , catering; recreation, transport, . 
accommodation and. concessional railway and, ‘bus fare. 

Well équipped Tourist Reception Centres at. Jammu and Srinagar di 
Dak ГЕ ВЕ at Kud, Batote and Banihal await your visit 

For detailed inforination guidance- please contact Kashmir Governmént 
Tourist Offices at г ЖЕ 
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D Manekji Wadia Building, 129.Mahatma Gandhi Road, 


. Fort, Bombay; | 
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+ 2) $ 5-Prithvi Raj. Road, New Delhi, and 
| Railway Station, Pathankot ` 
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Directorate of Tourism, 

Jammu and Kashmir Government, Srinagar. 


(Phone No. 2449) 
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Editorial 


The Abdullah Episode 


HE latest Abdullah episode has more than anything else served to 
highlight the vacillation and uncertainty that have marked the handling 
of our external affairs for several months now. The furore in Parlia- 
ment over the issue of passports to Sheikh Abdullah and his compa- 
nions could have been avoided if the Foreign Minister had been in a position 
to place all the relevant facts before the two Houses as soon as the first 


‚ questions were asked. It took the Government more than a week to collect 


even facts which were in its own records. ^ It is not surprising then that in 
regard to facts on which it had to depend on reports from our missions 
abroad there was so much delay and needless confusion. In any event, 
Sardar Swaran Singh’s statement, though belated, has helped to clear the 
air considerably. 


When Sheikh Abdullah was released about a year back, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the State Government had hoped that the man who had once 
led the people of Kashmir would see the error of his ways and help to 
establish unity in the Valley. Unfortunately these expectations were belied 
not long afterwards, when it became clear that the Sheikh was more obsessed 
with his own importance than with the best interests of the people of 
Kashmir. 


Instead of utilizing the generous treatment he had received and playing 
the role of a constructive leader, the Sheikh gradually deteriorated into 
a megalomaniac seeking to establish an “independent” Kashmir with himself 
at its head. When it became clear that these ambitions would not materi- 
alize, he lost his head and began to scheme for collusion with Pakistan, 
forgetting his own glorious record of resistance to Pakistani aggression 
sixteen years back. 


In recent times it had been becoming increasingly evident that the 
Sheikh was steadily losing his hold on the people of Kashmir. It was in 
such circumstances that he decided to go abroad to canvass support for 
himself and his ambitions. It must be said to the credit of Sheikh Abdullah 
that hé never kept anyone in doubt about his views. It was also clear that 
he himself had no clear ideas about how he would achieve his ambitions. 


. When he set out on his “Haj pilgrimage" via a number of friendly countries, 


the Government could not have failed to realize that the pilgrimage was 
only a cover. Nevertheless'he was given the passport and foreign exchange 
facilities. 


. Ais quite possible that the Government did not feel perturbed over 
this. If so, they would have been perfectly justified, for a big nation can 
have no reason to get into jitters over the activities of an individual, however 
big he may consider himself to be. Confusion arose in Parliament mainly 
because the Government did not take up this position but allowed the 
impression to gain ground that they did not know what was happening. 


The Prime Minister- was right in declaring that by his utterances and 
activities abroad the Sheikh had only harmed himself. By his open flirtation 
with the Pakistanis and even more by his meeting with Chinese Premier 
Chou- En-lai, the Sheikh has finally damaged his own image as an un- 
compromising patriot. By giving him a long rope the Union Government 
and the Kashmir Government have virtually ended his political career, 
for his opportunism stands exposed completely for the first time now. 





* SHEIKH'S SELE-DEFEATING ADVENTURE P 


^k DISGUISED: BLESSING FOR SHASTRI 


HE sudden warming up of the' New : Delhi 

: scene brought about by Sheikh Abdullah’s 
activities abroad has given a rude jolt to the 

The bill originally prepared by the Foreign Ministry 

of the likely costs—pecuniary as well as political— 
"which the Government may have to incur on account 


of the Sheikh’s tour abroad contained no such entry ` 


as the Chou-Abdullah get-together in Algiers. As-the 
Foreign Minister explained, (throwing a good deal of 
light on the inner Jabyrinth of the Foreign Ministry’s 
functioning) our Mission in Algiers learnt of the .event 
only from newspaper reports a day later. The Foreign 
Secretary Sri C.S. Jha who had discussed with the 
Sheikh the latter’s activities in Europe just the previous 
day, was totally innoncent of any idea of the coming 
event. ME : ` 


Sri Shastri and his colleague, the Foreign Minister, - 


were caught in a most unexpected pincer. The Sheikh’s 
adventures abroad upset the apple-cart of their ‘policy 
decision” and was becoming an unpredictable hazard. On 


the other hand, with the “prisoners of indecision” label . 


still not worn out, the unabated pressure from the 


Opposition in Parliament was becoming. hard to resist. ` 


A show of firmness was therefore’ unavoidable, and 


‘so ‘came the decision to place restriction on the ' 


Sheiks trip abroad limiting it exclusively to the 
preformance of the Haj. It was a decision into which 
the Government was veritably hustled.-rather than 
being the outcome of any discussion -of . alternative 
policies. ur f 


In this context, the advice tenedered by Srinagar 
‘experts carrieda great deal of weight in New Delhi’s 
‘final decision, Kashmir Home Minister Р.Р. Dhar and 
party chief Mir Kasim who were hurriedly summoned 
to the -Capital at the height of the Abdullah crisis held 
the view that as little fuss as possible should be created 
in public about the Sheikh. - The two Kashmir leaders 
have recently been helping New Delhi in a fresh 
evaluation of the Sheikh and in working out policies 
towards hir afresh. 


If New Delhi found itself in a mess, the Sheikh too - 


has got into a web’ from which he will find it hard to 
extricate himself. The game he had been playing has 
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Shastri Government’s set pattern of functioning. 


virtually ended пр in a fiasco. New Delhi had plenty 
of indications to show that the Sheikh intended to use 
prolonged tour abroad to build up а position of 
strength from which he intended to bargain with: the 


-Government before returning to India. The pressures 
- he sought to build were p.obably not clear in the 


Sheikh's own mind when he set out on his journey. 
But wresting for himself some sort of “international 
status" distinct from India and Pakistan was his 


- prime aim. With desperation and stagnation seeping 


into his followers, the Sheikh was out for an adventure 
which unfolded i:self as the trip abroad progressed. 


In Cairo the Sheikh first set the tone for his theme 
during the sojourn, and in London he started the proce- 
-ss of bargaining with the Government from a posture, 
of threats. The first shot was his letter to Prime 
Minister Shastri which projected the ` “conditions” of | 
his return to India, the prime one being an end to the 
policy of “repression” in Kashmir. But the cold 
reception which the Sheikh received in London made 
him feel gloomy. Не therefore jumped -in for the- E 
Pakistani plan cf meeting Premier- Chou En-lai, and |. 
eventually to have a trip to Peking. The Chiese threat, 
the Sheikh reckoned, would give his niissionwthe teeth 
which it so badly lacked. He had evidently not 
reckoned with the type of reaction which was generated 
in India by his new alignment. 


New. Delhi’s decision to restrict his passpport 
brought ай end to the Sheikh’s game. He Вай evidently 
over-played his hand. The choice which he now faces 
is a simple one : either to return to India under less 
favourable cireumstances for his ambitions to fructifiy 
or te go into the wilderness abroad. The third course 


' —of ganging up a Sino-Pak move of launching a 


jehad—may yet not be included in the Sheikh's present . 
outfit, though ons cannot completely rule it.out as a} 
long-term projection. i à s. 


The Sheikh's stay abroad as a roving. campaigner 
for **Kashmir's seif-determination" can be a source of 
considerable nuisance for India but is likely to yield 
diminishing returns in the course of time. Moreover, 
he is not unaware of the outcome of reconciling himself 
to the Pakiszani outfit of Azad Kashmir. That would 
amount to a full and final abondonement by him of 


MAINSTREAM 


the ambition to acquire the status of the chief of a 
sheikhdom. New Delhi observers have therefore not 
entirely abondoned the prospect of the Sheikh returning 
to India after the Haj despite the humiliating episode 
of his passport being clipped. If however his decision 
is to stay out once and for all the conclusion may well 
be warranted that the Sheikh now enters a new phase 
of adventure in which collusion with China is likely 
to bé the sheet-anchor of his plans. 


* * * 


HE by now widely commented “prisoner of 
indecision” speech of Smt Vijayalaxmi Pandit 
appears to be beginning to have an effect which 
its inspirers probably least expected. For one 

thing, the challenge that it clearly represented has 
impelled Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri to shake off his 
studied lethargy which had for some time now been a 
' subject of animated discussion in New Delhi political 
circles. In its total effect, it has given rise to a flurry 
of activity in the Congress Party hierarchy at various 
levels which will add to the complexity of the political 
and power alignments here. 


The Congress Parliamentary Party which met just 
Friday was certainly taken by surprise by Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri when he told the members in firm and 
measured tones that snipirig at him and indscipline on 
the part of members in Parliament must stop. If 
anybody did not want him in the leadership, let him 
say so. Butsolongas he was there he expected co- 
operation and discipline. 


This display of firmness. and self-confidence was 
shown in the midst of a situation over the Abdullah 
affair in which government's position had been made 
almost pathetic by the Foreign Minister Swaran Singh's 
handling of it. Many of the Prime Minister's critics 
in the meeting were duly impressed, though they tried 


“to stand their ground and did not give in just like that. 


-Astute political observers have seen in ita turn of the 
tide i vour of Shastri-Nanda at the helm of the 
goveritffient affairs. 


Jt would seem that on that Friday itself, three 
days before the government's decision had been formally 
taken on Abdullah after due motions of consultations 
with the Foreign Secretary—who any how had little to 
add to the government’s information—Sri Shastri had 
made up his mind on this matter. He therefore felt 
himself in a position to regain the initiative, The 
results of the confrontation in the meeting of the party 
and later the weakening of opposition ouslaught when 
the decision to deal with Abdullah problem had been 
announced in Lok Sabha are believed to have greatly 

` reassured the Shastri camp. 


In the context of the group tussle at the very top, 
other favourable factors have also appeared. Recent 
consultations between Sri Shastri and Sri Kamaraj have 
assuaged to some extent -the feelings of the Congress 
President and cleared the difficulties that had been noted 
between the two. A stalwart of the Syndicate, on the 
other hand, was given ample indications that there was 
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material available to haul bim over the coals if 
necessary, The round of meetings that Sri Atulya 
Ghosh has been having with Sri Shastri, Sri Nanda and 
Sri Kamaraj are taken to be significant in this context. 
Sri Ghosh seems to be particularly anxious, te 
offer assurnces of his friendliness even to Sri Nanda. 
* * “ж 4 

Í made to make up at one level, fierce rivalry is 

unleashed at another to balance the overall 
structure of alignments. 


The sudden outbreak of the group tussle in the 
Punjab, with signature campaign against the Chief 
Minister Sri Ram Kishan in the open is a pointed 
indication of this pattern. The feud between 
Sri Ram Kishan and Sardar Darbara Singh had 
begun within a few weeks after the post-Kairon 
Ministry was installed in the Punjab. It had been 
going on behind the scenes for quite some time. Its 
coming into the open in so decisive a manner is clear- 
ly master minded and not spontaneous. Of course, the 
bargain between Sardar Darbara Singh and the group 
owing allegiance to late Sardar Kairon having been 
struck, the situation for making a bid to change leader- 
ship in the State had already been created. 


The High Gommand has now to step into this situ- 
ation and it will no longer be possible to „keep matters 
in the Punjab dragging. That will be another occasion 
for the measuring of the authority of Sri Shastri with 
the backing that Sardar Daibara S.ngh enjoys from the 
Syndicate. If the Ram Kishan Ministry can be toppled 
over, the Syndicate can count it as a major gain to 
counterbalance any loss suffered by it in the conduct of 
ruling party's affairs in recent weeks. 


* * * 


RI G.D. Birla’s speech at the Marwari Relief 
Soziety's Golden Jubilee in Calcutta has received 
considerable attention in political circles in New 
Delhi. 


He did not mince words in reminding Congress 
politicians of the financial contributions from business- 
men and warned that many a leader's head would roll if 
they persisted in criticising the industrialists. This 
speech from one who in a sense symbolises the indust- 
tialist-business tie up in Indian politics has spotlighted 
once again the new political posture of the Indian 
businessman. It has been noted that Sri S.K. Patil 
immediately agreed with Sri Birla. 

Incidentally, in the Congress top circles, there has 
of late been considerable concern about the drying up 
of or at least shrinking of financial support, particularly 
shown up during the Kerala elections. Significant also 
is the invitation to Home Minister Nanda by Birla 
himself to address top businessmen of the country in 
Calcutta on April 10. The business in India evidently 
does not want to put all its eggs in one basket. It 
knows the leading lights of the Syndicate well. It pro- 
bably wants to take a closer look and a measure of 
Sri Nanda also. 


April 6 


HIS is not taken to mean that everything is best 
in best of worlds. Even while attempts are 
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Dewan Berindranath: 


Sino-Pak Alliance |. . - 


A Study in Perspective 


HE basis of the growing collusion between China 

and Pakistan has been a well-calculated. desire 

of the leaders of the two countries not to keep all 

their eggs in one basket. Both wanted to maintain 
at least one passage of escape from their mutually 
antagonistic alliances. 


‘Both seem to have realised from the beginning that 
ultimately they may have to be partners in a regional 


alliance, which may not be very powerful by itself, yet - 


may prove a lever strong enough to harass their res- 


pective senior partners. It was with this end in view - 
that China right from 1949 has shown conspicuously. 


greater regard for Pakistan, than for any other pro: 
Western country. Similarly, compared to any other 
Communist nation in the world, especially the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan has accorded special treatment to 
China. Seeing the results of that policy one can now 
realise how well planned it has been over the last 
15 years. . A 


It is, however, strange that.most of the eaxlier Sino- 


~—~ Pak flirtations escaped notice in this country. We woke 


up only when it turned into an open love affair. This 


“aso - explains the main impediment in the way of-a 


correct - understanding of the implications of this 
alliance vis-a-vis India, as also world politics in general. 
It will be the endeavour’ of this article to explain in 
historical perspective the foundations of this relationship 
which is proving a turning point in power relationships in 
the world. 


Beginnings 


The story of this relationship begins from January 4, 
1950, when, three months after the proclamation of 
the People’s Republic of China, Pakistan accorded it 
diplomatic recognition. Pakistan was the first Muslim 
majority nation in the world to do so. It is, of course, 


true that Pakistan at that time was not formally a. 


member of the Western bloc. But that was not so 


much due to a desire to be independent as to the fact. 


that till that time America had not conceived of a 
system of regional alliances in Asia. As was evident 
from the general Western support and sympathy to 
Pakistan over the Kashmir affair, it seemed really bold 
on Pakistan's part to have accorded recognition to 
Communist China at the risk of annoying America. 
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:devalue her currency. 


Da 


The fact that it evoked little hostility in the U.S.A. may 
prove of some significance while viewing the present 
situation. ' 


Rècognition was followed by the usual exchange of 
mutually adulatory messages of little political signi- 
ficance. But an event of far greater importance took 
place a year and a half later, when, during the Korean 
war, the pound sterling was devalued, followed by 
devaluation of the Indian rupee. Pakistan refused to 
This resulted in an almost 
complete breakdown of Indo-Pakistan trade. 


Barter Deal - 


Pakistan was in real trouble at that time over the 
piling up-of her unsold jute. It was at that moment 
that China entered the scene to make capital out of the 
sub-continental differences and signed a barter deal for 
the süpply, of Chinese coal (which till now was being 
supplied by India) in return for Pakistani jute. A 


. Pakistani journalist has recently claimed that the 


reason for Pakistan refusing to devalue its rupee was a 
prior assurance from China that in the event of break- 
down of Indo-Pakistan trade, she would rescue 
Pakistan. Amazingly, the deal evoked no comment 
in. India in spite of the fact that it was signed when 
relations with China looked particularly cordial and 
friendly. Our policy-makers seemed to have made a 
deliberate show of ignoring the affair in the fond hope 
that by so doing its effect could be minimised. 

After the barter deal the trade between the two 
countries progressed to such an extent that in 1952 
Pakistan exported goods worth 83.8 million dollars, 
which was roughly 16% of the total Pakistani exports for 
the year. China , on the the other hand, exported much 
less but that itself proved a strong point in favour. of the 
Chinese in Pakistan. It is claimed by many Pakistani 
comméntators that one of the important reasons why 
America rushed to make Pakistan a key partner in its 
scheme of Asian alliances was the fact that Pakistan 
was getting too clearly involved with China. Thus, 
by-invoking American jealousy with perhaps unwitting 
support from China,.Pakistan was'able to get from the 
Western bloc the powerful military and economic support 
which otherwise it would not have got. 

Going back to 1954-55 , a strange fact which emerges 
is the Chinese attitude to Pakistan. Even when she 
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had become a member of avowedly anti-Chinese alliances 
like SEATO and the Pak-American bilateral treaty of 
mutual aid, one does not come across a single derogatory 
reference about Pakistan'in.the Chinese propaganda 
literature of that period. In fact, trade between China 
and Pakistan contineud to rise even in 1954-55. While 

- in 1953 Pakistani exports totalied 7.2 million dollars, 
in 1954 they rose to 26.1 million dollars and in 1955 
to 31.7 million dollars. 


Trade was cemented and supplemented by political 
manoeuvring which has been taking place behind the 
scenes during and after the Bandung Conference. As 
is well known, it was in 1955 at the Bandung conference 
that the Prime Ministers of China and Pakistan met for 
the first time. А former Pakistani Ambassador to 
Peking, General N.M.Raza, who is credited with having 
done the spadework for this alliance, was specially drafted 
from Teheran where he was posted at that time, for 
assisting: the Pakistani Prime Minister in his talks with 
Chou. i 


‘ 


At Bandung 


The extent of understanding reached by the two Prime 
Ministers was evident from the address of the Chinese 
Prime Minister in the Political Committee of the Bandung 
Conference. Referring to his country’s relations with 
Pakistan Chou En-lai said, “Mr. Mohammed Ali has 
assured me that; although Pakistan is a party to a military 
treaty Pakistan is not against China. Pakistan has no 
fear that China will commit aggression against her. 
As a result, we have achieved mutual understanding." 


What sort of understanding it was one does not 
know, but this writer, who was present at the Conference, 
remembers the excitement the news created in press cir- 
cles that on April 25, the last day of the Conference, both 
the Premiers met for lunch and, according to Pakistani 
circles, had “а real heart-to-heart talk lasting over two 
hours." The only result of these talks which was made 
public was the announcement that Chou En-lai had 
invited Mohammed Ali Bogra to visit China, and the 
latter had accepted the invitation. 


About these contacts Rushbrook-Williams, a senior 
member of the editorial staff of the London Times and 
a great admirer of Pakistan, writes in his book THE 
STATE OF PAKISTAN : "Following the Bandung Con- 
ference, when,the nations of Asia under the lead of 
China, by whom India was momentarily overshadowed, 
drew up a charter of peaceful co-existence, Karachi re- 
ecived—I have been assured on unimpeachable authority 
—a private message from Peking. The Chinese People's 


Government assured the Pakistan Government that . 


there was no conceivable clash of interest between the 


two countries which could imperil their friendly relations. 


But this position did not apply to Indo-Chinese relations, 
in which a definite conflict of interests could be expected 
in the near future." Nothing could more realistically 
and brutally expose Chinese intention vis-a vis India. 


Chou En-lai is also reported to. have given.implicit 
support to the above assertion of Rushbrock Williams. 
While addressing the Political Committee of the Chinese 
People's Congress, he is reported to have said that while 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Ali were at daggers 


drawn on the isste of military blocs, he was able to bring 
about a compromise between the two, since Pakistan 
had assured him that her membership of these pacts 
should be viewec merely in the context of the peculiari- 
ties of the politic; of the sub-continent. 


As a result of these personal contacts, visible improve- 
ment took place іп, commercial and cultural relations. 
In 1956, а Pak-China Friendship Association was formed · 
in China and was hailed as a great step towards friend- 
ship between the two countries by Chinese propaganda . 
agencies. This was followed by a highly successful tour 
of Pakistan by a Chinese cultural mission. This was in 
spite of the fact taat no such cultural missicn from the 
Soviet Union had зо far visited Pakistan and the Commu- 
nist movement in Pakistan had come under a great 
shadow because 5f the.pro-Western policies-of Mr. 
Suhrawardy who by that time had become Prime 
Minister. It was perhaps to neutralize this pro-Western 
trend of Suh-awardy that in Spetember 1956, addressing 
visiting Pakistani editors, Chou admitted the existence 
of the Kashmir dispute and hoped it would be solved 
peacefully. Pakistani newspapers at the time were quick 
to note the difference between the Soviet and Chinese ap- 
proaches to zhe question and paid handsome tributes 
to Chou En-.ai for his ‘farsightedness’ and ‘realism’. 


A Setback 


Thus ground for mutual exchange of pleasantries 
had already been prepared when in October 1956 Suhra- 
wardy paid a 12-dav visit to China and got a tremendous 
ovation. In December 1956 Chou En-lai returned 
Suhrawardy’s visit. But during these two months-some- 
thing fundamental seems to have gone wrong in their ` 
mutual relationship. Suhrawardy had started tilting 
towards the USA rather too closely Anncyed with 
this Chou En-iai also became somewhat cold end stern. 

.Knowing the methodical nature of the Chinese, it 
seems a calcu.ated statement which Chou En-lai made 


in New Delhi on the eve of his departure for Pakistan. ~~ 
Replying to a question at his Press Conference he said——-. 


that though there was a Kashmir dispute it was the 
creation of imperialsts. Expectedly, it created adverse 
comments in Pakistan and his whole visit seems to have 
been clouded by tais controversy. Pakistan further 
got annoyed with China when in February 1957, while 
on a visit to Ceylon, Zhou En-lai, along with the late Mr. 
Bandaranaike, ssued a joint communique asking for 
direct negotiations between India and Pakistan for - 
solution of the Kaskmir dispute. The Chinese Premier 
had also said during his Ceylonese visit that he did not 
favour sending UN troops to Kashmir. All this naturally 
evoked great hcstility in Pakistan. 


After that, till about 1960, Pak-China relations conti- 
nued to show a deteriorating trend. i 


The worst type of deterioration took place ater the 
coming to power of President Ayub Khan. This Was. 
due to the following : (a) Pakistan had concluded a 
special’bilateral -reaty with America for mutual defence; 
(b) Pakistan had supported the UN resolution in the 
General Assembly condemning China for suppressing 
the Tibetans; ani (c) Pakistan had offered joint defence 
with India. 
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It is an open secret that till the Democrats came to 
power in the United States, Pakistan under Ayub Khan’s 
leadership had been-more pro-Western than any regime 
preceding him. -Hence wè see for the first time Chinese 
official organs, such as the People’s Daily and the Peking 
Review, alleging the existence of American missile and 
naval bases in Pakistan under cover of SEATO and 
CENTO. It may be recalled that in the initial stages 
of hostility to India a pet excuse which Chinese diplo- 
mats used to offer to their Afro-Asian counterparts was 
that their military preparations were not meant against 
India but were. precautionary measures against Western 


military bases in the Pakistani-occupied areas of Hunza 


and Gilgit. 


In Pakistan too, there was some consternation over 
reports in September 1959 that unidentified planes, pre- 


sumably Chinese, had been making regular flights over 


the border areas. Reports of minor flare-ups on the 
borders of Hunza and Gilgit were also received. In 
the wake of all these reports came the news that the 
Pakistan Government had come into possession of some 
maps showing large chunks of Pakistan (this means the 
so-called “Azad Kashmir area” under Pakistan's occupa- 
tion) border as Chinese territory. . On Pakistan's protest 
China clarified that the map was drawn by the pre- 
Communist regime. (The recent 'border agreement 
has gone about halfway in admitting the claim made in 
those maps). 


“Border Accord” 


On October 23, 1959, it was perhaps under the 
stress of Chinese pressure that Ayub Khan told newsmen 
that he had asked China to demarcate the border between 
Pakistan and China. The Chinese, true to their ,tradi- 
tion of ambiguity, ignored the offer till 1965. In the 
meantime China kept up its cool and stern attitude to- 
wards Pakistan in view of the latter’s growing commit- 
ment to America. It is however significant that even 
during this period of comparative coldness the Chinese 
did not go as far as not to leave any room for reconcilia- 


—«—tien. For instance in 1960, China profusely abused the 


US on the U-2 incident but kept quiet about Pakistan’s 
role init. It has been noted by Pakistani commentators 
that this was in sharp contrast to the Soviet attitude 
which openly threatened missile action against Pakistan 
if such flights continued. 


"With Kennedy becoming U.S. President, Pakistan's 
attitudé started changing rather materially towards 
. Western alliances. Ayub Khan started talking openly 
about his disillusionment with America as also with 
India. China was quick to seize the opportunity and 
asked Pakistan in April 1961—exactly a year and a 
half after, the Pakistani initiative—to submit plans for 
the demarcation of so called ‘border’ between China 
and Pakistan. This Pakistan did in the following month. 
On the international plane it was followed by Pakistan's 
vote in the UN in favour of seating China in the Organi- 
sation. It may be recalled that Pakistan had been 
consistently opposing this demand from 1956, that is 
‚_ since Suhrawardy, became Prime Minister. 


It seems strange that even after’ the submission of 
plans of demarcation of the “border” by Pakistan, 
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China took a full year to announce its willingness to 
consider these plans. This period was ~ perhaps 
necessary to pressurize Pakistan into a further posture of 
submission. - i 


Desperation 


However, on May 3, 1963 Pakistan and China 
announced their willingness to demarcate the so-called 
Sino-Pakistan border. Between this and October 1962 


_ there was no sign of any progress over the proposed 


agreement. Pakistan was perhaps shy of possible 
US annoyance over the move and China was waiting 
for its aggression against India which it ultimately 
launched in October 1962. і 


Following Western refusal to stop military aid to 
^India, Pakistan became a little more desperate. She 
was eagerly trying to get hold of any stick to threaten 
India. She thus decided to make an open declaration 
of the new-found love affair which till then.had only 
been a tantalising flirtation. Positive proof of this 
policy came in December 1962, on the eve of the arrival 
of Sardar Swaran Singh’s conciliatory mission to 
Pakistan. China and Pakistan announced that they 
had reached agreement in principle on demarcating 
their “common border". This move was followed 
by a trade agreement announced on January 4, .1963, 
when a Chinese trade delegation signed the first Sino- 
Pak trade agreement providing for most-favoured-nation 
treatment to each other in respect of commerce and 
trade, including shipping. Pakistan is the only nation 
aligned to the West to which China has extended most- 
favoured-nation status. China is also the only 
Communist nation to which Pakistan has given such 
treatment. pn 


On March 2, 1963, Bhutto signed a border demarca- 
tion agreement with Chen Yi in Peking . Another 
opening for the new-found alliance came in August 
when China and Pakistan signed an air agreement 
‘allowing for direct PIA flights to China. The recent 
"boundary protocol" between tbe two countries is 
only a corollary of the events I have narrated. 


The above survey should make it clear that except 
for a short period of less than four years—between 
1956 and 1960— the relations between the two have 
been pretty close. This writer remembers, for instance, 
that when in 1952, the first Chinese cultural mission 
visited India, it suddenly cancelled its scheduled visit 
to Kashmir. The public explanation was that its 
members were feeling tired after a heavy programme. 
Privately displeasure was conveyed over the presence 
of a few hundred refugees from Sinking. Obviously 
the Chinese had second thoughts about visiting Kashmir 
in view of the delicacy of relationship with Pakistan. 


Chinese motives in pursuing this policy have been 
made pretty clear now. They were (a) to neutralize 
the effect of American influence in that country; (b) 
to lay the foundation of regional alignment in which 
China would be the dominant partner, to the exclusion 
of both India and the Soviet Union, (с) to utilize the 
Pakistani base thus acquired as a f ótho'd on the 
sub-continent; (d) to make use of Pakistan to harass 
India, China's major rival in world politics. 
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There is ample evidence to Suggest that China has 


never aimed at utilizing Pakistan in its anti-American `- 


struggle. This explains the smoothness of their relation- 
ship during all these years. It is abvious that China 
has been succeeding pretty well in these objectives. 


As regards Pakistan, the dominant ‘motive has 
obviously been the one which has almost always promp- 
ted her into joiningany scheme of alliance with any 
country—a feeling of intense inferiority in relation 
to India. Why this feeling exists is not the subject 
matter of this article. But it should provoke some 
constructive thinking in this country that not even the 
ultra-orthodox and anti-communist ‘Jama’at-e-Islami’ 


has dared seriously to challenge the wisdom: of this 


policy. f | 

In terms of- political and military support, its 
potentialities cannot be measured till.China decides 
to repeat its 1962 tactics. Even in that event it is 


highly improbable that Pakistan will be able tó derive 


some real benefit out of the turmoil, -because of her 
heavy commitment towards America. In terms of 


economic aid, the only solid offer from China has been: 


an interest free loan worth about Rs. 30 grores. This 
figure may look impressive, but President Ayub has 
himself admitted that Pakistan's annual aid require- 
ments for the next six years will be Rs. 300 crores. 
Cheap Chinese consumer goods have already started 


flooding Pakistani markets and are being smuggled . 


into neighbouring Indian areas. But lasting friendship 
can hardly survive on long-spun yarns of artificial 
silk. It is problematical if the same warmth of feeling 


can remain if, for instance, China decides to take the . 


plunge in South  Vietnami. In the event of direct 
confrontation between: China and America, Pakistan is 
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bound to have en embarrassing time. It is certain that 
Pakistan will chen be on the side of America rather tha 
that of China. E 
This is no: only due to the fact that America pays 
for nearly 80 percent of Pakistan's budgetary needs, but 
also due to the inherently anti-Communist character 
of the Pakistani regime. Many in India have often 
wondered why after all America does not take offence 
over Pakistan’s diplomatic loitering in infamous alleys ? 
No doubt Uncle Sam has ample means to stop this if. - 
he wants to. But Pakistan seems to have more or less 
convinced America that it is in their interest to allow . 


.. this flirtation. 


Pakistan has been able to employ almost the same 
argument to ‘allay American forebodings, as it did for 
dispelling Chinese fears that this posture of ‘hers is 


.exclusively meant against India, and America need 


have no worry about its interests being jeopardized. 


-.In any case Pakistan has done precious little—except 


for occasional abuse over arms aid to India—to 
Even on the 
question.of U.N. dues, it put up a pro-Western stand 
in opposition to countries like the Soviet Union, India . 
and the U.A.R. . Р y 
So, as far as America is concerned the Sino-Pakistan . 
aliance remains at.the moment harmless even as 
Pakistan's membership of the SEATO has been to 
China all these years. ' : 


* „But strains may appear in this relationship sooner 
than one may imagine. They can come either through 
"worsening of. Sino-American relations in South-East 


Asia, or through an intensification of Sino-Soviet power . 
struggle in the South and Central Asian regions. In both 
events Pakistan is bound to be placed in a tight corner. 
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me~machinery worth crores of rupees - 


S. M. Banerjee 


In Defence of Defence Employees 


N 1953 when the civilian 

employees throughout the 

country X started agitation 

against retrenchment and gave 
the slogan, through their Fede- 
ration, “‘utilize’ all machinery in the 
ordnance factories. both for 
service and civilian goods,” 
Prime Minister Nehru, who was then 
Defence Minister also, announced 
in the Lok Sabha that the ordnance 
factories would manufacture all sorts 
of goods. 


Short Sighted Policy 


But in 1956, the then Minister of 
Defence Organisation, Sri -Mahavir 
Tyagi, announced that more than 


6,000 workers were surplus and that . 


there was a dearth of work in the 
ordnance factories. Accordingly 
all these workers were retrenched 
despite a warning by the All-India 
Defence Employees’ Federation that 
the Government might be deprived 
of the services of trained technical 
personnel in an emergency. A 
“trickle production" workload was 
kept just to keep skill alive, and 


which our country obtained from 


“7 “abroatt under the Lease-Lend scheme 


was allowed to rust. | 

This* short-sighted policy 
was responsible partially for the non- 
fulfilment of our defence targets 
and failure in time of need. It was 
only when former Defence Minister 
V. К. Krishna Menon held office 
that a policy of “self-sufficiency in 
defence” was evolved and work 
started. In 1959 these ordnance 
factories were geared up again and 
production started in full swing, 
though the Finance Ministry was 
the greatest hurdle and at times 
defence production had to suffer 
because of its penny-wise, pound- 
foolish policy. Manufacture 


` Shaktiman in the Gun Carriage 


Factory, Jabalpur, and tractors in 
Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore, 
opened the eyes of the private sector 
and they started vicious propaganda 
against Sri Menon. 
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Defence employees throughout 
the country, under the banner of 
the All-India Defence Employees’ 
Federation, supported this policy 
and thus counteracted the propa- 
ganda of the private séctor. Shakti- 
man trucks followed by Nishans 
were seen on the roads in thousands 
and these ultimately proved better 
in quality and less expensive. A 
number of tractors sent to Danda- 
karanya were declared unserviceable. 
I am sure that if the report of the 
Shankar Committee is made public, 
it will reveal that there was no defect 
in the tractors but something else 
was responsible for this. 

In 1965, again the Government 
has come out with a new policy of 
declaring all heavy апі light 
vehicles purchased in 1948  un- 
serviceable. Five years or 30,000 
miles is the yardstick to judge the 
serviceability of a vehicle. An 
impartial enquiry into auctions in 
ordnance depots will show that all 
these vehicles are in order and 
minor repairs or replacement of some 
parts will give them a further 10 
years of life. 

Why then this policy. ? Is it 
because Mercedes and Premier 
Automobiles suffered | financially 
because of Shaktiman ? Is it not 
a fact that this decision of Govern- 
ment has been hailed by the private 
sector ? Can any one say that the 
Nefa reverses were in any way due 
to the failure of our trucks or other 
fighting vehicles ? Tt is the Generals 


and not the vehicles which were. 


responsible: 

This decision has resulted in 
declaring nearly 2,400 technical 
workers of Е.М.Е. Workshop 
surplus. In addition to this, many 
jobs which were being done in the 
ordnance factories have been given 
to contractors who failed in both 
quality and quantity during the 
emergency. At this hour, when all 
the borders of our country have 
become sensitive, can we have the 
luxury of being complacent and off- 
load the ordnance factories and 


army workshops ? This is the 
question which the Defence Minister 
should answer. 

Defence employees today feel 
frustrated and have therefore decided 
to launch a struggle against this 
suicidal policy of the Government. 
They have decided to mobilise public 
opinion in their favour and force the 
Ministry to reverse its policy. 

The recent decision of the 
Government to set up Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd., is welcome, but 
what about bringing in a technical 
expert as its chairman ?,Why bring 
in a retired L.C.S. officer? Unless 
this practice of providing coveted 
jobs to retired LC.S. officers is 
changed, I am afraid, things will not 
improve, and what happened in 
HEL, Bhopal, with that coterie of 
pensioners at the top will be repeated. 
An officer who was solely responsible 
for the manufacture of AVRO-748 
at Kanpur has been sent out to Air 
Headquarters to do administrative 
jobs. The present General Manager 
is an electrical engineer and not a 
mechanical engineer—and the latter 
qualification is a must for this job. 


Need for Security 


All the defence employees, numb- 
ring about 3 lakhs, have giventof 
their best during the emergency and 
are still working to the best of their 
capacity. But unless a no-retrench- 
ment assurance is given to them, 
they will feel insecure, and this is 
bound to affect their efficiency. It 
will be interesting to note that not a 
single Class I officer has been declared 
surplus, although nearly 2400 workers 
in the Army Workshops and more 
than 500 in ordnánce factories have 
been so declared. 

The Defence Minister should also 
restore the. Negotiating Machinery 
and appoint a wage board as promis- 
ed to enable the workers to con- 
centrate: all. their energy on their 
jobs. The proposed agitation of the 
defence workers is against the policy 
of the Government and only IN 
SELF-DEFENCE. 
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Madhu Limaye 


HE SSP, after its first con- 
‘ference’ at Varanasi, hàs. 

: emerged as а party of re- 
volutiofiary socialism. At- 
tempts of certain interested groups 
to paint the proceedings: of the 
Varanasi .conférence as- a fiasco 
have failed to convince thinking 
people in this country. The break- 
away of a dozen or so leaders, 
most of them -without any mass 
following, has not affected the 
capacity of the SSP either for mass 
action ог articulation of people's 


grievances and aspirations through ^ 


the legislatures. ^" / 


Homogeneous Party ` 


. Bulk of the rank and file ‘of the 
former PSP refused to follow these 
tootless leaders and decided to stay 


a 


à РЕЗА 
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document as provisional. T he final { 
documents will emerge only after 


the discussions with other groups x 


have been completed and the next 
nationalconference has thoroughly 
debated the Programme.  If-no' such 
discussion took place at Varanasi 
the responsibility is-that of the split- 
away group. . E . 
The SSP has.come in for some 
criticism from this break-away group: 
on account of thé election adjust- ` 
ments with other opposition parties 
for bringing about the defeat of the 
Congress in ‘the coming elections. 
However, the hue and cry raised by 
this- group. over ‘this’ issue. can 
convince nobody. 
. . First of all, it should be remem- 
bered that these leaders have for 
the past many years themselves 


back in the SSP and strengthen the ,practised the policy of-alliances and 


forces of socialist unity under Sri ` many -оЁ- them, including 


S.M. Joshi's leadership. — Having: 
failed in their attempt to influence 


the rank and file this group started Sabha and the legislatures not on. - 


circulating stories -about the 
"impending split?” between the 
so-called Lohia wing and the. Joshi 
wing. No less a person than Sri 
S.M. Joshi himself has stated that 
the news about differences is 
baseless and that after, Varanasi the 
SSP has become a “homogeneous 
party.” 


The Constitution and Programme: ` 


adopted by the SSP at Varanasi, as 
also the political line,. has given 


the rank and file firm guide lines : 


for action: While the party holds. 
that there is always room for further 
refinement of its policy and ‘pro- 


gramme, there is.no confusion in 


the party ranks about its fundamen- 
tal direction or political approach. 
Since it hopes to continue its 
discussions with the Peasants and 
Workers Party and. other socialist 
groups and bring them. toa con“ 
clusion during the course of the 
year, the conference did a wise thing 
in describing the programmatic 
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the 
chairman of the break-away” group, 
have been returned to the Lok 


their own strength but as a. result of 
their -electoral froncs. Even · the 
Kerala adjustments.of the SSP had 
‘the backing of the breakway group’s 
chairman. Е 


“Bhopal ше” _, 


_At Varanasi they announced with 
great fanfare their return to the 
“Bhopal line" the -two planks of 
which were (a) anti-Congressism, 
and (b) no truck-with other parties. 

Both these planks have been 
thrown overboard by the break-away 
group. Office bearers of this group 
have backed the Government 
decision to continue the fraud of 
emergency and have also supported 
the use by е, Соуеготелі of the 
DIR ара. Preventive Detention 
against political opponents. These 
same gentlemen, when they were in 
the SSP, had agreed to a unanimous 
resolution of its National Com- 
mittee in August last demanding the 
termination of emergency and repeal 


27 SSP’s Political Line — 77000 -> 


of the DIR. What made: them. 
shift their position on this basic 


issue of democratic freedom ? The 
conclusion is-inescapable that this 


volte-face is a part of their general . 


pro-government orientation..’ · 


Alliances 


_ As far as the question. ofalliances’ 
is concerned, it does not need much 
ntelligence to see through 
verbiage about principles. 


Within a couple of months of 
their brave declarations’ about the 
Bhopal line of “going it alone”, the 
PSP in Ahmedabad has formed a 
front with the -Swatantra and: Jan 
Sangh in the Municipal elections, 
and in Orissa they have launched a 
“campaign” against corrupt: practices 
in- alliance with the Swatantra | 
Party. If they have nat formed 
more joint fronts it is not for lack 
of any desire to do so but for lack- 
of opportunities! So, the PSP 
break-away has no objection to ап: 
alliance with . “communal” 


two communist groups! Further, - 


their opposition is directed more ~ 
against Opposition cooperating in. ` 


mass movements than against 
electoral fronts formed with an eye: 
on individual profit ! А 
The SSP's policy has a political 
objective. It seeks cooperation in 
.Parliàment and outside, not. for‘ 
individual profit but for larger.. 


objectives: for example, struggle . 


against high prices, bureaucratic 
waste, exploitation by the 


and things like that. 


- Great play has been made by the 


break-away PSP leaders - over the 
emphasis being put by the SSP on 
the “corrupt character" of the ruling 
party. They have sought to show 
that the SSP is not cóncerned with 
its anti-socialist character! Ifthere | 


is any party in the country today 
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this. - 
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“reactionary” parties ; what they ^- 
object to is an alliance wite ШЕ 


l 


com-" |, 
panies, high level of indirect taxes, ^? 


- only means that it 


d|’ 


that has sought to define socialism 
їп specific and concrete terms, itis 
the SSP and none else. Even a 
superficial glance at the Programme 
-document will convince that the 
‘SSP is not only not oblivious to the 


~ urgent need of implementing a 


fully-spelt out socialist programme 
but it has rightly laid stress ón mass 
sanctions for achieving it. 

It is only because the SSP values 
its principles and desires to project 
its entire programme that it does not 
-countenace any permanent and 
exclusive front like -say an *anti- 
communist” front ог: an “anti- 
communal" front. It stands for the 
unity of the entire opposition for 
'overthrowing the Congress. Kerala 
has taught the Right communists 
the futility of their opposition to the 
policy of all inclusive electoral 
adjusiments. 

If the SSP does not dogmatise 
about the prospects of a two-party 
system and brag about being able 
to defeat the Congress by itself it 
takes into 
account the realities, and is prepared 
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to innovate and experiment without 
in any way compromising its basic 
principles. 

This innovation, and  experi- 
mentation with — non-congress 
government may take the form of a) 
extending support to minority 
administrations formed by other 
Opposition parties; b) SSP’s forming 
minority administration itself with 
other parties’ support; c) jointly 
creating а legislative majority 
committed to a specific programme 
without’ participation in government 
and’ d) coalition government on 
programmatic basis. 

The Kerala’ developments -have 
exposed the inadequacy of our 
current thinking on the  parlia- 
mentary conventions and have 
brought out sharply the `леей for 
rethinking on this subject. Since 
there is no likelihood of а two- 
party system emerging in the fore- 
seable future, we must evolve 
procedures for working the multi- 
party system. The Kerala pattern. 
may be repeated in several states 
after 1967. The search for ways of 


unseating the Congress, which has 
ruined the country, and providing 
an alternative government must be 
continued. The SSP proposes to 
play an active part in the mass 
struggles and electoral battles ahead. 

Those who are scanning the 
skies for signs of a further “‘split” 
in the SSP and Sri S.M. Joshi’s 
“conflict with Dr. Lohia are only 
wasting their time. I , enow Sri S.M. 
Joshi well and tho * who expect 
him to lead anew split are in for a 
great disappointment. The fact is 
thateven those workers who had 
been temporarily misled’ by the 
breakaway group’s propaganda are 
realising their mistake. The decision 
of several legislators in Madhya 
Pradesh to quit the PSP is a pointer 
to the future. Most of the PSP 
workers and leaders have no choice 
but to return to the SSP where they 
would be given a warm welcome. 
Some may follow Sri Asoka Mehta 
into the Congress. What will 
remain is only a few PSP sign 
boards, some offices and a handful 
of **office-obsessed" individuals. 


Plot Against Africa 


T a time when the imperialists 
ofthe West are stepping up 
their attacks against the 
African Revolution through 


~ the--use of open fascist violence 


combined with the subtler techniques 
of infiltratlon, subversion and divi- 
sion, the leaders of progressive, 
socialist-oriented Africa—Ben Bella 


of Algeria, Sekou Toure of Guinea,- 


"NKarumah of Ghana, Modibo Keita 
of Mali —met in the month of March 
in Bamako, capital of Mali and in 
‘Conakry, capital of Guinea, to dis- 
cuss ways and means of defending 
the threatened unity of the new 


-emerging Africa. 


No Two Africas 


“There are not two Africas—one 
White ; the other, Black. There is 
опе Africa and the African people.” 
With this simple, penetrating 
sentence—delivered before a huge, 
enthusiastic throng in a Bamako 
stadium—Ben Bella, President of 
Algeria, struck a blow at the colonia- 
list tactic of setting one part of 
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Africa against another in order to 
weaken the vast continent-wide 
movement toward ful) independence 
and economic progress. 

The same sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Sekou Toure, President of 
Guinea, on the same day. and from 
the same platform. “We all have 
one calling—to serve Africa !” he 
declared. The Guinean leader also 
emphasized the imperious necessity 
of defending the integrity and 
effective functioning of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity against the 
recently intensified dangers of schism 
encouraged by the imperialist enemy. 
Similar point was made by Mobido 
Keita, President of Mali, who under- 
scored the necessity of preserving 
and re-inforcing the Organisation of 
African Unity and generally streng- 
thening co-operation among the 
African peoples by supporting the 
efforts of the enemy to keep the 
continent divided and exploited. . 

“What we will never accept,” he 
concluded, “is to see Africa become 
an instrument of division in the 


hands of the imperialists.” 

These views, clearly and unequi- 
vocally expressed, fit in with the 
well-known ideas of Ghana's Presi- 
dent N'Krumah, who is one of the 
foremost advocates of Pan-African 
Unity. N'Karumah participated in 
the discussions at Bamako, but did 
not go to Conakry. In a strong 
speech delivered before the Parlia- 
ment of Ghana in the week follow- 
ing the Bamako and  Conakry 
meetings, N'Kruma re-affirmed his 
attachment to African unity, casti- 
gated Tshombe as a puppet of the 
western powers, and concluded: 
“We do not intend to have our lives 
and policies dictated by Washington, 
Bonn, Brussels or London." He also 
announced his firm support for the 
Arab cause in the faceaf threats 
and attacks from the agents of 
Western imperialism, 


"Threat to Unity 


The quickly organized meetings 
at Bamako and Conakry, among the 
African heads of state, took place 
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in a setting fraught with danger and 
imminent difficulties for the unity 
and independence of Africa. The 
bloody American-Belgian interven- 
tion against the Congolese Revolu- 
tion shows no sign of abating, and 
recently the Portuguese colonialist 
troops, engaged in repressing. the 
Angolan nationalists, have also been 
attacking atid harrassing the peace- 
ful borders of the neighbouring 
state of Guinea, whose socialist 
orientation and non-alignment 


policies arouse the fear and anger. 


of the Western reactionaries. 

At Conakry, Ben Bella castigated 
these recent attacks against Guinea 
and promised that the Algerian 
People’s Army would, if necessary, 
come to the support of the Guinean 
patriots. 

At the same time, as the official 
Algerian Press Agency (Algerie- 
Presse-Service) pointed out, the 


leaders of progressive Africa feel’ 
that unity is threatened once again і 


by the results of the recent meeting 
of African Foreign Ministers in 
Nairobi, Kenya, where the more 
conservative African representatives 
swung over, after some hesitation, 
to more or less open support of 
Tshombe. 

Unity is also threatened. in the 
Aiew of the progressive African 


leaders, by the recent creation in 
Nouatchott, Mauretania of a new 
grouping, the Common African and 
Madagascan Qrganisation, essenti- 
ally a new edition of the 
defunct African and Madagascan 
Union: This development, as seen 
by the left-wing spokesmen, tends to 
split. Africa into rival blocs, thereby 
weakening thé Organisation of 
African Unity- and reducing the 
scope of its pan-African action and 
influence. 

Another subject of pre-occupa- 
tion and concern at Bamako and ~ 
Conakry is thé recent campaign 
against N'Krumah whom the pro- 
Western President of the Ivory 


-Coast has been accusing of *inter- 


ference in the internal, affairs of 
neighbouring .countries.”’ 

Meanwhile the Western Powers, 
mainly the United States, are con- 
centrating their counter-revolution- 
ary activities in and,around the 
copper-rich _ Congo where the 


. people's revolutionary drive has lost 


none of its dynamism despite the 
Stanleyville aggression: last Novem- 
ber and the ‘continuing crimes of 
the fascist merceenaries. 

The imperialist scheme, clearly 
seen and analysed by the Africen 
revolutionaries, consists in: erecting 
a. og of hostile pro-Western states 


around the Congo to prevent th® 
anti-imperialist -‘infectlon” from 
spreading to the oppressed masses. 
of the rest of the continent. 

This is the essential meaning of 


recent counter-revolutionary actions . 


` perpetrated by the imperialists in thé 
‘states surrounding the Congo—the 
recent ' murder of the progressive 
Premier of Burundi by an employee 
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of the US Embassy, the repeated - 


plots against the regime of Julius 
Nyerere in Tanzania, the bombard- 
ment of villages in Uganda by 


Tshombe’s forces and the provoca-- 
tive flights by Tshombe's American | 


-planes over Sudanese territory. 


. Next on the “agenda”, many 


. Africans anticipate, is an attempted, 


 counter-Crevolutionary coup ` d'etat 


: against the socialist-oriented and 
armly neutralist Congo-Brazzaville, - 


where arms intended for the use of 


the plotters were recently discovered ` 


through the vigilance of the people. 

Faced with .these threats, the 
. leaders and peoples of revolutionary 
` Africa are on their guard,’ for.they 
know that the western imperialist 
exploiters, who have grown rich from 
_ the vast empires of copper, gold and 
` diamonds, built on the backs of the 
Africans, will not gracefully accept. 
the loss of so much power ard 
money. 
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Changing Pattern ` 


of . | uo Pu 
India's Rural Life -` 


The author, a well-known sociologist, ‘discusses in this article the impact of 
_ the measures adopted by the Government of India on the life of rural 
people. Though written sometime ago it retains its significance even today. 


m - Eu Р 
NDIAN society has been experiencing one of its 
greatest transitions in history since the advent of the 
British rule. Its technological foundation, its econo- 


mic structure, its social institutional framework based 


on the caste-system and the joint family, its political 
organization, its ideological orientation and cultural, 
value systems have been undergoing a qualitative trans- 
formation. As the British rulers generated changes in 
Indian society basically to serve their own interests, 
these changes were not uniform or symmetrical and, 


,"F*herefore, created specific types of contradictions and 


ba 
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antagonisms within Indian society. 
After the withdrawal of the British from India the 


, Indian people have entered a new phase of existence; 


independence has released their initiative and creative `. 
energies. The government.as well as other agencies 
have been evolving and operating various schemes to 
bring about changes in the social, economic, political 
and cultural life of the people. The study of these 
changes is fascinating and instructive as it gives glimpses 
of the social change affecting one fifth of mankind, 2 
Among the various agencies attempting to alter the ' 
social life in India at present the state has acquired 
signal significance as a factor ushering change. It has 
been effecting social changes by creating, to use Talcott 


, Parsons’ phraseology, "situations in which people must , 


act" as well as by operating on “ ‘subjective’ elements— 
their sentiments, goals, attitudes and definitions of 
situation". - А - 


State of Independent India—Its Goal 


The Constitution ‘of the Indian Union has already 
formulated the goal towards which Indian society is to 
develop. A secular state, based on universal franchise 
and with the welfare of its citizens as its prime objective 


as provided in the Fundamental Rights and Directive . 


Principles eembodied in the Constitution, is the national . 
ideal which has emerged іп free. India. 
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- However, to evolve a truly secular state in a country 
which is a citadel of the most stubborn religious 
prejudices; to create a social and cultural atmosphere 
for the intelligent exercise of franchise by citizens who 
have been living under the traditional, authoritarian 
social system based on joint family, caste and other 
semi-feudal social institutions; to' develop a — welfare 
economy in a country where the entire productive 
system has been underdeveloped and fragile and has 
been, further, increasingly deteriorating; to implement · 
such directive principles of the Constitution as right to 


, Work, right to social security, right to education, when 


even the task of preserving the extant meagre amenities 
and opportunities of employment has become difficult; 
and to fashion appropriate social institutions with a view 
to transform a poor, stratified, predominantly illiterate 
community into- a prosperous, culturally advanced 
democratic people—this is a task of  herculean 
dimension. | 


The Legacy of British Rule 


Before we survey the measures adopted by the 
government of the Indian Union to realize this goal, it 
is necessary to visualize concretely the type of rural 
social structure which it inherited from the British rulers 
and which became the basis on which it operated. 


. (а) The British rulers, as is now well-known, had 
dealt an almost fatal blow to the rural organization 
which existed for centuries on the foundation of an 
almost independent and autarchic village community. 
collectivist in spirit, based on the village possession of 
land and unity of agriculture and industry, producing 
for local needs and functioning through three main 
institutions viz., the Joint Family, the Caste and the 
Village Panchayat, and paying tribute to the state or the 
intermediary collectively and in kind out of the actual 
produce. А А 
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(b) They introduced situations “which were external 
to the social system as a whole” and “independent of 
the internal institutional structure, or the immediate 
situations in which large masses of people acted", 
by almost destroying the collectivist though hierarchic 
foundations of the social order and by introducing the 
individualist, competitive gestalt within it. They 
introduced private property in land through Zamindari 
and Ryotwari land tenures. They substituted in place 
of payment of revenue in kind by the village community 
on the basis of a definite share from the produce, one in 
cash from the individual, with the inevitable result 
that the motif of the entire agrarian economy shifted 
from production for use to production for market, first 
to secure cash for the payment of revenue, and secondly 
to adjust to the new setting introduced by the British. 
Thus the agrarian economy was enmeshed into the 
web of the Indian and world market. By ruining 
village artisan industries through pushing their own 
machine-made goods, they destroyed the self-sufficiency 
of village life. They undermined the authority of the 
caste and the village panchayat by bringing the village 
under the rule of laws made by the centralized state 
and depriving thé old institutions of their penal powers. 


No New Equilibrium - 


(с) While Britain thus destroyed the old economic 
and social equilibrium by introducing capitalist eco- 
nomic forms in India, no new equilibrium emerged, 
since she thwarted free economic development in general, 
and industrial development in particular, which would 
have militated against imperialist economic interests. 
The Indian rural scene.as a result of this underwent a 
transformation based on increased impoverishment of 
the mass of the rural population, an increasingly 
deteriorating agrarian economy, sharp changes in rural 
class structure and fossilization of rural, social and 
cultural institutions. 


(d) This resulted in the lop-sided and unbalanced 
position of agriculture in the national economy, mass 
ruination of artisans, overpressure on land, increasing 
diminution in the size of the holdings, growth of sub- 
division and fragmentation of land leading to the 
alarming increase of uneconomic holdings, low yields, 
rise of massive indebtedness of the peasant population, 
extending grip of money lenders, traders, landlords and 
substantial farmers over poor peasantry, steady passing 
of land from cultivators to creditors and resultant 
growth of absentee landlordism and rise in the number 
of landless labourers. In the zamindari areas, the letting 
and sub-letting of land resulted in the extensive growth 
of functionless non-cultivating rent-receivers creating 
a chain of intermediaries (tenants, sub-tenants and 
sub-sub-tenants) whose cumulative burden had to be 
borne by the actual tiller of the soil. ` 


(е) In the social sphere, the operation of the laws 
which transformed Jand into a commodity capable of 
being bought, sold, mortgaged, leased and partitioned, 
in the economic context described above, engendered 
centrifugal tendencies in the joint family and led to its 
increasing disintegration. According to the Report of 
All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee, 
the average size of the rural family has dwindled to 
5.01 persons. The consequences of the shrinking of 
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family. in term: of human relations, emotional and 
attitudinal im»alance deserve to be stressed. 


(f) The caste system experienced a peculiar jolt under 
the impact cf che British rule. Caste ranking ‘and 
economic sta-us have been closely co-related. “Caste 
rank is particularly manifest through ritual symbols; 
a group which was economically well off could acquire 
ritual hallmark to raise its relative position in the 
hierarchy”. 


The impact of the British rule and the developments 
that took place under it were different on different 
castes. Some of the upper castes of the old social order 
acquired contro! over land and became land owners. 


- Some of these tcok to trading, money lending and such 


other business. A number of the intermediate castes, 
as a result of the operation of the laws of market economy, 
acquired lands end developed into substantial farmers 
or rich tenarts. Many other castes and sub-castes, 
having lost their occupational security and having no 
alternative means of employment, took to agriculture, 
becoming small farmers or agricultural labourers, or 
vegetated in their traditional occupations. The 
scheduled castes, depressed classes and aboriginal tribes 
were more and more transformed into agricultural 
labourers, agrestic serfs or bond-tillers. 


Thus, in the rural area, as a result of the dynamic 
but increasingly deteriorating economy, a profound socio- 
economic transformation took place during the British 
rule. Certain castes acquired a monopoly of economic 
power and resources. Certain other castes belonging 
either to upper or intermediate categories struggled to 
wrest control fram the successful caste groups. Other- 
castes suffered a further decline in their economic status. 


"The agrarian area became a vast cauldron of fiercely 
competing units where the old hierarchy of caste system 4 


based on birth, status and ritual hallmarks, was being 
transformed into a new hierarchy based on the increasing 
monopoly of wealth, power and culture. However, it 


should be noted that this competition predominantly * — 


operated within the matrix of the caste structure. 
Castes wére competing with castes. There were" stifts 
of power from scme of the upper castes either to other 
upper castes or to some of the intermediate castes. 
The economicaliy weak lower castes, though they 
became further weaker in this conflict, also initiated and 
developed struggies for the removal of their disabilities” 
and the betterment of their conditions. It was un- 
fortunate that this historical process of occupational 
changes of castes and their new correlations was not 
properly observed and its significance evaluated till 
very recently. 


Rural India—A S:atistical Picture 
A brief statistical picture of conditions in the rural 


. area will assist us to understand the nature of the legacy 


inherited from th» British period by the government of 
the free Indiar Union. 


Next to China, India is the world's most populous 
country, having a population of over 450 million 
human beings. Out of these over 80 per cent live in 
villages. Nearly two-thirds of these villages are tiny 


- hamlets with less than 500 inhabitants. 
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The available cultivable land per capita is only 0.9 
acres. It indicates the enormous pressure of population 
on land. About 75 per cent of the total sown area 15 

~under food crops. The gross value of. these crops 1s 
only almost equal to that of cash crops though the latter 
are sown on merely 25 per cent of the land. About 35 
per cent of the total produce is sold by the cultivators. 


^ In nearly two thirds of these transactions the commodity 


is delivered to the trader in the village itself. “The 
marketing of agricultural produce is largely in the 
hands of a body of men who, as distinguished from 
Government and Co-operatives, represent private 
interests, and who control both the sources of credit 
and disposal of the produce, Often enough, therefore, 
the cultivator’s position is that of having to bargain, if 
he can, with some one who commands the money, 
commands the credit, commands the market and comes 
with transport”. This point is emphasised to highlight 
the immense power of the new class of creditors and 
traders in an underdeveloped rural economy which is 
switching from production for subsistence to а market 
economy. In the peculiar enyironment based on the 


_( hierarchic caste system, the cómbination of superior 


caste prestige and this economic hold needs to be 
properly understood. 


The following is the picture of the rural class structure 
as it emerged after the British withdrawal:— 


Agricultural land Owners: 
Agricultural Tenants : 
Agricultural Labourers: 
Non-Agriculturists 


22.2 per cent. 
27.2 per cent. 
30.4 per cent. 
20.2 per cent. 


The inequality of the cultivators’ holdings is also 
considerable. “Holdings below one acre formed about 


2,417 per cent; those between 1 and 24 acres about 21 per 


cent; and those between 24 acres to 5 acres another 21 
per cent. These accounted respectively for 1.0, 4.6 
and 9.9 per cent of the total area. At the other end 


*~ “of the scale, 16 per cent were in the group 10 to 25 
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acres accounting for 32.5 per cent of the area and another 
5.6 per cent above 25 acres covering about 34 per cent 
of the area.” And further, 


“The large cultivator cultivates 58 per cent of the 
total sown area. The medium cultivator, numerically 
two fifths of the cultivators, has less than a third of the 
sown area under/him. There is an even steeper descent 
when we come to the small cultivator, his:sown area is 
just a little more than a tenth of the total area sown by 
the cultivators.” i 

Land concentration, predominance of uneconomic 
holdings, a third of the agricultural population reduced 
to the level of agricultural labourers, a large portion of 
the non-agricultural rural population also living in a 
precarious condition, dependent on the prosperity. of 
agriculture, and, further, a substantial section of even 
the agricultural owners and agricultural tenants on 
medium or small sized farms desperately struggling for 
survival on meagre agricultural production—such has 
been the picture of rural social life in India. 

Provision of employment for millions of peasants 
who are unemployed but whose unemplovment is 
disguised, as also for the ruined and unemployed 
non-agricultural section of the rural people; adequate 
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wage for the agricultural labourers; proprietory rights 
and economic units of cultivation for the tenants; 
and economic holdings for the lower and middle strata 
of peasantry, along with proper credit facilities, market- 
ing opportunities, suitable conditions for growing crops 
in a manner which, would enable them to compete 
favourably with the prosperous and rich farmers—these 
are some of the fundamental requirements of a vast 
section of the rural people. In addition to these, they 
need to be provided with better seeds, fertilizers, adequate 
supply of water and better transport and marketing 
facilities. In short, the fundamental task confronting 
the new government was to provide proper opportunites 
to all agricultural producers to compete .on equal terms 
in the market. 

As Chester Bowles very aptly sums up “Тапа inequa- 
lity is a bottle-neck clogging the creative energy of 
the people; a bottleneck that must be broken” and 
further “Land reform is not a solution of course; it is 
the first essential step to agricultural improvement, 
to consolidation of fragmented holdings and to the 
development of village co-operatives”. 


Measures Adopted by the Government of the Indian Union 
The government of the Indian Union has adopted 

a number of measures to reconstruct rural social life. 

'They can broadly fall into the following categories: 


(4) Measures affecting Political Life, their Impact : 


The granting of universal franchise to the people 
by the state has been one of the most significant events. 
Millions of individuals, irrespective of caste, rank, sex 
or any other differentiation, have secured tbe right to 
vote. Thus the entire rural population has 
been brought into the political | whirlpool. 


- Overwhelming majority of the voters “belong to 


the rural areas. The picture and some of the results of 
the elections are now available. Implications of 
such elections in generating various currents have now 
become more distinct. The very organization brought 
into being for conducting elections in 1951 had great 
impact on the rural people. Ninety thousand polling 
stations were established;, 224,000 polling booths built. 


A- systematic campaign was launched to explain 
the mechanics of voting to the people. Balloting 
was spread over one hundred days. Voting by 


party symbols printed on voting papers of different 
colours was evolved to suit the illiterate masses. Symbols 


_ having caste or religious significance were not permitted. 


About 1,800 candidates contested the 497 seats in the 
House of People, and over 15,000 candidates for the 
3,283 seats in twenty-two assemblies. Numerous parties 
organized their propaganda campaigns. The four 
largest parties had secular politico-economic programmes. 
Numerous minor parties on provincial level sprang up. 
A total of 106 million people voted in the elections. 
This single measure of the government generated 
powerful social and political ferment in rural India, 
the implications of which are too profound to be fully 
comprehended. It exposed the rural populations to 
the battery of ideas formulated in their programmes by 
various political parties and groups. It created a new 
type of social and cultural climate and process. Political 
discussions, meetings, processions and demonstrations 
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were unprecedented events, new phenomena in the life 
of the countryside. The election processes agitated 
extensively for the first time the almost inert life of the 
rural people and created a new mobility, physical, 
mental and emotional, among them.: It created con- 
ditions for the rise of numerous institutions of political, 
economic and cultural significance, some of them 
progressive, others reactionary (caste, communal, semi- 
feudal, social and economic, and others). During the 
elections, economic issues came to the forefront and 
divergent class interests were revealed. Even propaganda 
carried on to work up caste- sentiments had to resort 
to distinct economic appeals. Even voting on the 
basis of caste loyalties disclosed that specific castes 
usually aligned with specific political and economic 
parties. It is unfortunate that sociological and anthro- 
pological literature which is mounting up in India has 
not paid proper attention to this aspect of the contempo- 
rary rural life almost electrified by the elections and 
resultant mass political awakening of the rural people. 

The effects of this development on different age 
groups, different sexes, diffierent castes and provincial 
groups, as well as on different classes have to be assessed. 
It has created a situation, a climate, in which various 
ideologies and outlooks, passions and emotions, will 
ally, clash, modify one another or even result into various 
amalgams. In centuries of its existence, the rural 
community never lived such rich turbulent life, never 
experienced such unique events. The entry of the 
rural millions in the orbit of active politics as a result 
of the grant of universal suffrage and elections is a 
veritable new point of departure in the history of rural 
society pregnant with incalculable possibilities. 


(B) Measures affecting economic life: 

The government of the Indian Union has taken 
various measures to reconstruct the economy of India 
on the basis of what it describes as the principle of 
Mixed Economy. To reconstruct rural economy it 
has adopted measures which can be broadly classified 
into the following categories: 7 


(a) Measure to extend and improve the extant agriculture: 


(i) Reclamation of certain lands for cultivation. 

(i) Construction of major and minor Irrigation 
Projects, some of them of multi-purpose nature. 

(iii) Production of improved seeds, fertilizers, and 
tools as well as insecticides. 


(b) Measures to reform land relations : 


(1) Vesting of the estates of the intermediaries 
(Zamindars, | Talugdars and others) barring 
certain properties such as home farm lands, 
homesteads and others in the state on the basis 
of payments of compensation to the inter- 
mediaries. 

(ii) Placing of limitations on future acquisitions of 
lands by different classes of people. 

(iii) Tenancy Reforms designed to reduce rents, 
give security against eviction, and give tenants 
an ‘opportunity to acquire permanent rights 
over the land by payment of fixed compensation, 
subject to landlord’s right to resume cultivation 
of a certain area for his personal cultivation. 
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(iv) Restrictions on sale and mortgage, letting and 
sub-letting of lands. ` 


(c) Measures to protect farmers from the oppression of 
creditors: i 


(i) Numerous measures to regulate private money- 
lending. ' à 
(ii) Мегѕигеѕ to scale down debts, etc. a 


(4) Measures to bring about an all round development 
of rural creas, resulting in the strengthening of the 
national economy as a whole: 


(i) Establishment of Community Development 
Blocks and National Extension Services. 


(e) Measures creating new organizations to assist the 
process of the betterment of the life of the rural 
people: 

(i) Establishment of co-operative societies, Vikas 
Mandais, Gaon or Gram (Village) Panchayats 
as well as Nyaya Panchayats. 


(f) Measures tc assist some of the small-scale and cottage 
"industries in Rural Incia. . . 


We shall briefly indicate the effects of. these measures 
on rural life cf the people as well as their impact on 
different classes of rural society. 

No measures have been evolved which would provide 
employment on a sufficient scale to solve even to a 
reasonable extent this major problem of, the rural 
society, or which would give better conditions of living 
or land to the agricultural workers comprising about 
one third of the agrarian population. As David G. 
Mandlebaum has rightly pointed out: “Тһе lowest castes, 
those who are mainly landless labourers, often gainz 
nothing at all from the irrigation projects and the ` 
redistribution of land. They have nothing to begin 
with, nothing which can be improved, no means of 
getting an ecoromic start and so they remain econo-'- 
mically as well as socially disadvantaged. The. gap . 
between them and other villagers frequently “widens 
rather than diminishes on account of development 
projects.” : 

As irrigation facilities, seeds, fertilizers and improved 
tools, are not given gratis but are to be paid for, the 
advantages of :hese facilities are taken predominantly 
by those who have financial resources to purchase 
them. As the Community Project Evaluation Report 
points out the advantage is taken mainly by substantial 
farmers. ` 

The measures to abolish intermediaries suffer from 
two basic defecis. The compensation to be paid to the 
intermediaries suns to 550 crores. It is a huge burden 
on the community. These measures also permit large 4 
tracts of Jand to remain in the hands of Zamindars and 
others as personal property. Further, as the compensation 
to be paid by tenants is very heavy, only substantial’ 
tenants can purchase proprietory titles over the lands 
taken from the intermediaries. ` 

With regard to tenancy legislation it may be observed 
that *Abour 50 per cent of tenanis on small plots, 
where fleecing by landlords can be as serious as on4arge, 
were not.coveced" and further, “tenancy regulations : 
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are unworkable because the landlord is still left ina 
powerful position”, and still further. “Ever since tenancy 
legislation, has been first talked about, the alert land- 
owners, had been carrying out widespread evictions in 
order to remove many of the occupancy claims". 


Measures adopted’ to check the ravages of the 
moneylenders have hardly borne fruit. 
the Rural Credit Survey very convincingly brings this 
out. These measures have been: effectively circumvented 
and the moneylender is still supreme as he alone holds 
the key to finance necessary for. meeting both the 
consumption and the production needs of the lower 
strata of the rural society. 


Institutions established by the government like Co- 
operatives, Vikas Mandals, Gram Panchayats and 
Nyaya Panchayats are also assisting in practice only 
the richer sections of the- rural population and are 
further controlled by them. The Community Project 


Evaluation Report very significantly disclosed this. in. 


the following words: ‘When one considers the pattern 
of membership in village organizations, be they Со- 
operative societies, Vikas Mandals, Gram Panchayats 
or Nyaya Panchayats, one clearly finds that the member- 
ship is confined to the larger cultivators and that the 
smaller cultivators as well as agricultural labourers 
have practically, no stake in the organization.of the 
village." : 


With regard to the Community Development 
Projects and their impact on rural life, the Evaluation 
Report had brought to light the following facts :— 


o The advantages of improvements are taken 
predominantly by substantial farmers. (b) The con- 
tributions to be made by the village people are felt 
as very burdensome by the lower sections of the people. 
z-(c) The organizations emerging in these. areas for 
bringing about rural change are dominated by upper 
sections of the rural population, the poorer ones having. 


‚ “no stakein them”. (d) The initial enthusiasm born of 


great hopes in the projects is slowly declining among 
the.ower starta of the population. 


Growth of Social Cleavage in Rural Areas . 


To sum up, as a result of the government measures 
to reconstruct economic life of the rural people, great 
changes have taken place in the socio-economic 
structure of the rural society. Some of the old ‘classes 
(feudal and semi-feudal) have been largely crippled 5 
some (substantial farmers) have been strengthenéd. 
Middle and lower sections have not benefited. The 
process of economic disintegration of these sections is 
advancing. 

(i) The measures have resulted in transforming many 
zamindari type of landlords into a class of substantial 
farmers and capitalist agriculturists. 
tenancy and other laws referred to above, the govern- 


ment is helping to create a class of prosperous peasants. 


out of substantial tenants or a section of the medium- 
sized cultivators. 


This class of prosperous peasants only can take 
advantage of the numerous facilities, such as improved 
seeds, better fertilizers, irrigation; efficient tools, better 
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(ii) By- numerous ` 


roads and also improved marketing facilities, thereby 
improving their production and sale of the product. 


On the other hand, the vast mass of unemployed 
persons, large sections of the owners of uneconomic 
holdings, the mass of poor peasants and agricultural 
labourers, either remain unaffected by these measures 
or are adversely affected. 


A sharp conflict of interests and a resultant social 
cleavage are developing in the rural areas as а result 
of the measures of the government, Central and State. 
On one side.there are prosperous peasants, landlords, 
village moneylenders and traders and the richer sections 
of the rural people. On the other, the middle and 
small cultivators, the mass of land labourers and ruined 
non-agrarian population. 

As observed earlier, social castes арӣ economic 
classes are closely correlated. Asa result of this, the 
conflicts. of these classes even take the form of conflicts 
of castes. Thus rural areas are seething with new caste 
tensions, sometimes visible in elections, sometimes in 
economic struggles, sometimes in the struggles in local 
organizations. 


These new. patterns of tensions are slowly emerging 
in the open. The tensions are becoming more wide- 
spread and are moving unfortunately in the direction 
of sharper conflicts. 


‘ 


Conclusion 


The rural life of India is undergoing transforma- 
tion under the impact of Government Measures. The 
types of changes that are taking place have been 
narrated їй their broadest outline. What will be the 
direction and tempo ‘of these changes ? Will the 
democratic political objective fit in with the newly 
emerging class and social antagonisms in Rural India ? 
Will Indian rural social life experience another round of 
tensions-and atitagonisms ? Can these contradictions 
be resolved without changing the very motif and mode 
of production ? What institutional transformation 
will be required to establish both economic prosperity 
and social harmony ii the rural life ? These are some 
of the fundamental questions posed before: all social 
scientists. 5 


The rural change that is generated by the Govern- 
ment Measures is tending to sharpen the contradictions 
among various classes in the rural society and in the 
context of caste and other institutional background is 
‘slowly unleashing tensions, antagonisms and collisions, 
the implications of which have to be properly com- 
prehended if the direction of the development of one- 
fifth of mankind is to be assessed and influenced. 
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"LohiaTSocialists and Realities 


b— cepa 


RI Kishen Pattnayak's com- 
ments (Mainstream, March 13) 
on my article “Varanasi and 
After" (February 13) are typical 


of a Lohia Socialist. 


Keeping aside all the, adjectives 
used by Sri Pattanayak for me, I 
shall deal with the point: raised by 
him. 2 Ж 


Sri Pattnayak is full of contempt 
for intellectuals and academicians 
and has described them as “е paid 
agents of the bourgeois establish- 
ment”. I am happy that after 
wasting so much money and energy 
on publishing Dr. Lohia's writings 
1nd .speeches, and the monthly 
‘Mankind’ (Sri Pattnayak was one 
of its Editors) in English for these 
paid agents of the bourgeoise, Sri 
Pattnayak and his friends have come 
to realise that the grapes are sour. 
I advise him to go through the 
Trichur speech of Sri Nehru, quoted 
in my article, and think over it. I 
лоре Dr. Lohia will not again engage 
in futile acts like addressing universi- 
ty people and visiting the U.S.A. 


It is strange that Sri Pattnayak 
should have affirmed faith in “class 
struggle." The concept of “class 
struggle" is a component of Marxism 
which, in, Dr. Lohia’s opinion, is u 
1 еуісе in the hands of the white 
people to dominate the black people. 
After reading Dr. Lohia’s writings 
(especially Marx, Gandhi and Social- 
ism, Will to Power, Wheel of History 
and Caste System in India and 
Fields of Mankind), one cannot 
escape the conclusion that Lohia 
Socialists’ belief in class struggle is 
as deep as that of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in socialism. 


About Mao and China, I have to 
refer to Dr. Lohia’s views on the 
atomic.explosion by China, reported 
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by ‘the PTI, and advise him to 
consult his friends who" consider 
themselves not less loyal to the party. 


The Socialists want to establish a 
socialist society-in India and for that 
they ally themselves with. all reac- 
tionary elements (including the Jan 
Sangh) who are bent upon blocking 
any advance towards socialism. Dr. 
Lohia and his Socialists swear by 
and рау, tributes to Gandhiji and 
.^ccept that purity of means is 
necessary, but yet they try to adopt 
unclean means to bring in socialism. 
To cite an examplé, two Socialist 
M:L.A-s of Bihar voted for Sri R.P. 
Jain for the Rajya Sabha, I think 
Sri Pattnayak.is: aware of the fact 
that there was an' understanding 
reached with the Communists there. 
The Communist M.L.As voted 
Sri Bhola Singh in the election for 
the Legislative Council; but = 
Socialists did пої support Sri 
Indradeep Singh, a Communist, for 
the Rajya Sabha. Sri Singh was 

"defeated by a very small margin. 
When Sri Singh accused the Socialists 
of not keeping.their promise they 
denounced him. Will Sri Pattnayak 

“explain how Socialists’ votes were 
found in Sri R.P. Jain’s ballot box ? 
Sti Jain is a big businessman, with no 
sympathy for socialism. Does Sri 
Pattanayak still think that Socialists 

fhave nothing to do with oppor- 
tunism? - D ` 


Dr. Lohia’s queer suggestion for 
dividing the country between the 
two zones and reserving Central 
Government jobs for South Indians 
(a few years ago, he pleaded for 
reserving Government jobs for the 
backward and the Scheduled Castes 
people for.10 years; I do not know 
how he reconciles the two) is nothing 
short of opportunism. 


On economic - matters the 


Socialists are in reality in the 
company of ‘the Bauer and Yamey 
School. 'They think the public 
sector is the source оѓ. economic 
Inequality, is a waste .of public 
money, increases poverty and adds 
to the sufferings of the masses. I 
hope Sri Pattnayak knows that there 
is a private sector which is not run 
exclusively in the people's interests. 


` There are things like foreign capital, 


foreign companies, P.L. 480, etc., 
which cannot be brushed aside. А: 
theoretician of his party only a few 
“weeks before the Foundation Con- 
ference wrote an article (published 
in the *Chaukhambha") to prove that 
nationalisation and State control 
and ownership over trade and enter- 
prises are against Indian traditions. 
He must also know the difference 
between ‘Reform’ and: ‘Revolution.’ 
His programme cannot ‘alter the 


socio-economic structure of the 
country. i 

The Socialists must first be clear 
about their ‘Socialism? and the 


relevance of Gandhism-to India. 


In the end, I quote Sri Nehru 
once again, "I advise them in all 
humility and all modesty.to find 
out what is wrong with themselves." 
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Anees Chishtt 


~ COMMITTED POET 


An Interview with Subhas Mukherji 


^ 


his sepia kurta and white pyjama, 
could easily be taken as an athlete 
when he received me at his host's New 
Delhi residence; and my sporting intuition 
received a rather flattering fillip after an 
unbelievable discovery about the 1964 
Sabitya Akademi Award winner for 
Bengali. He too, like Albert Camus, 
plaved football at college and “did fairly 
well’? as Subhas Babu himself put it rather 
modestly, . ` 
Alternation between football and 
poetry was an ardous task. But we 
negotiated with gusto throughout the poet’s 
sentimental recollections that included 
some of the smallest, albeit consequential, 
events of his illustrious life, far from the 
quantum of space-time, drowning for a 
while the earthly miseries and petty con- 
ventionalities in the gasuous web woven 
by the smoke of his Char Minars, each 
one of which was used simply to light 
another. ; 
The child in Subhas, like the one in 
Jean-Paul Sartre, behaved like a grown-up 
man—extremely sensitive to his environ- 
ment questioning the agonising phenomena 
of life and discovering their answers with 
his own free enquiry into complex human 
situations. But һе spent his formative 
childhood among green fields and sturdy 
trees of Nowgaon in Rajshahi, observing 
nature in all her moods, reciting romantic 
songs in village parties and playing 
football as  outside-left, unlike the 
existentialist who lived among books in his 
grafidfather's siudy. 


: S s Mokherji, alert and agile in 


Bowdi's Influence 


While only eight, he was asked by 
Bowdi to write a poem. The impact on 
Subhas of the dynamic personality of the 
lady in his neighbourhood was so pro- 
found that he obliged her with one—-"in 
praise of nature, bountiful land and bright 
sky". Bowdi encouraged the boy poet 
and asked him to write a patriotic poem. 
Almost about the same time he saw a 
Satyagrahi, who ‘had volunteered his 
services for a demonstration near the sea 
in Midnapur, returning to the village on a 
stretcher with the back wounded by the 
spikes of police boots during the young 
man's hour of humiliation and torture, 
"[ was greatly hurt and took it as a 
personal injury, For the first time I felt 
hatred, Before that I used only to laugh,” 
Subhas said when asked to trace his first 
moment of commitment with human 
sufferings, A boy who, by then, had 
‘alienated ‘himself from wordly miseries 
found his censcience attached to ideologi- 
cal conflicts, Y- 

At 11, he came to Calcutta due to the 
transfer of his father, an employee in the 
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excise department. The busy life of the 
metroplis did not attract him, and gave 
him a feeling of loss. “I missed the sky, 
the river, the flowers, the fields and above 
all the people of the town of Nowgaon," 
he lamented as if in stance. 


Sense of Loss 


But his sense of loss was short lived. 
“Soon I became one with the locality, and 
mixed with the crowd of the big city. But 
I had to struggle hard to iove Calcutta", 
he said. 


While very young, during the early- 


thirties, he helped the civil disobedience 
movement in his modest way. He used to 
be a witness to the scenes of horror in his 
locality and before the Bengal Pradesh 
Congress office and then in turn acted as 
a messenger to disseminate the heroic 
deeds of the Satyagrahis and inspire the 
‘detached young men to commit them- 
selves. р 

Аз the days passed, his interest shifted 
from the national to the terrorist movement 
and he took active part in several bomb 
throwing incidents, During those days 
of polittcal instability, yoáng Subhas drew 
his inspiration from the conversations he 
overheard, from behind the curtains or 
under the cupboards, between his father 
and his Prosecutor friend who used to 
narrate the stories of Surya Sen and 
Bhagat Singh and the heroic deed of 
volunteers in Midnapur and the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid Case, . 

In 1933 his family suffered from а 
severe economic crisis. And during these 
hard days Subhas wrote first. His first 
prose piece in Narayanda, a manuscript 
magazine brought out by а students’ 
political society, attracted widespread 
praise. By the time he entered the second 
year in the Scottish Church College, his 
writings started appearing і п well-known 
journals. He left prose, by then his forte, 
and took to poetry, 

Among the modern poets, Subhas was 
inspired by Samar Sen and his band of 
progressive Bengali poets, from whom he 
received his initial political insight. 
“Samar Sen asked me to read Marxism 
and gave me books. They changed my 
whole thinking; I feltI saw the world in 
a new light, My poems also recorded а 
turning point.” 

Subhes Babu’s first book of poems, 
Padatik (Pedestrian), was very well received; 
it became popular for its political tinge 
and was also hailed by eminent critics as 
“a work of art for art's sake", This was 
immensely encouraging for a young man, 
in his third year at college. ; 

He left writing for a short period; 
joined the Communist Party as a whole- 
timer in 1941, and spent time in Party 


journalism. But soon afterwards he 
published his second collection of poems, 
Chirkoot (Piece of Paper) followed by а 
small booklet, Ognikon (South-East) con- 
taining six poems. Inspired by the success 
of these two publications he wrote some 
brilliant pieces of prose during his 
journalistic assignment mainly based on 
bis travels in rural Bengal. 

He was arrested twice, in 1948 and 1950 
when the Communist Party was banned, 
for terms of afew months’ detention, In 
1951 he married Geeta, herself a Party 
member and an author in Bengali. They 
both ‘left the city and spent some thirty 
months among jute workers in Budge 
Budge. 

Life: with the [devoted wife who 
refused to discard her Indianness 
even after acquiring education and a long 
stay in Europe, brought Subbas an 
intellectual contentment that was as strong 
as the jute fabric. And this led him to 
embark upon writing poetry once more, 
he published a new collection of poems 
which touched great height of virtuosity 
and became very popular. 

His latest collection of poems, Yata 
Durei Jai (As Far as I Go) for which he 
earned the Sahitya Akademi Award is a 
remarkable mirror of Subbas's many 
splendoured life. The poems, all of them 
new and unpublished, are written in 
simple language that is very much like bis 
early prose. 

How he was driven to the realm of 
committed literature ? 


No Literary Theories 


“I do not believe in literary theories. 
I know, my literature as one of my ex- 
periences- Regarding commitment, it can 
not be isolated from life. But I want to 
have my freedom not only in writing but 
also in not writing. Fora writer, I think, 
life is more important ; how he lives, how 
he works. 1 do not want to be simply a 
writer. Having been awarded а prize, I 
do not think myself as a poet or a writer. 
Iam а man who writes, fights and lives". 

What are tho poet's other interests ? 

“Too many : films, Rabindra Sangeet, 
fishing, rendezvous in tea shops and 
discovering lanes and by—lanes of Calcutta 
which I have not visited". 

As he was talking of lanes of Calcutta 
and his fascination for crowd, Geetaji 
entred the room with a thal of pan which 
she had prepared for us. By this time the 
bands of the watch had made several 
revolutions round the dial and I took 
leave with an apolygy for taking too much 
of his time; but he let me come only after 
my commitment that I would visit them 
again. 
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Science Simplified 


SCIENCE REPORTER—popular science monthly published 
by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Rafi Marg, 
New Delhi. Annual Subscription Rs. 5|—Single copy 50 Paise. | 


N the good old days ‘science’ was 
only a practice—of alchemists and 
physicians. Later, it was identified 
with engineering, electricity, auto- 


mobiles and labour-saving devices. 
The common man looked upon 


science with a sense of awe. But 
soon science had to change its mean- 
ing again with the emergence of 
Einstein’s General Theory of Relati- 
vity. With Randolf Hearst’s decla- 
ration that the Theory of Relativity 
could be understood only by about 
a dozen persons in the world, the 
common man for the first time 
realized how far he was from science. 
J. occurred to him that science had 
aueady strayed too far from the 
campus of commonsense. 


Humanists, like СР. 
Julian Huxley and, Jerome Ashmore 
tave expressed the fear that the 
rickety bridge of interchange between 
Science and the Arts has already 
caved in, separating society into two 
antagonistic cultural- groups. The 
common man had adopted a wary 
ettitude towards the cloistered 


sanctum of science until the end- - 


product from it began to have a 
Cirect effect upon him and he had to 
tüink about the nuclear bomb; had 
t» thank science for penicillin and 
Salk vaccine, and marvel at the 
ciscovery of 'Qusars'—mysterious 
sources of energy in Space. 


The layman has to take interest 
in science and has to try to under- 
stand it as he had in the past tried 
to understand Kalidasa, Ghalib, 
Shakespeare and ‘Tagore. Both 
Science and the Arts are consequences 
of thinking, generating the same 
kind of universal knowledge and 
cnding with the same kind of truth. 


The greatest writer in the English 


ea 


Snow, 


language was understood by the 
lowliest of his audience at the Globe 
Theatre in London. Shakespeare 
was not afraid of being accused of 
‘popularising’. d 


A similar kind of effort directed 
towards popularising science is re- 
quired to break the barrier between 
science and the laymen. Just as 
the great works of art by virtue of 
some popular appeal in them began 
to be appreciated by common people 
Science has also,to be made interest- 

.ing and understandable. 


Science Reporter is a good effort 
at science popularisation. The 
magazine, stárted only a year ago, 


has published articles on. scientific, 
subjects in language that can be 
understood by the layman who has 
a nodding acquaintance with science. 


- The magazine is well illustrated and 


the use of colour is restrained and 
purposeful. . 


In the latest issue is an article 
that throws light cn the mysterious 
way in which protein—the chemical 
that is the basis of life—is synthe- 
sised in living cells and nucleic acid 
found in the nucleus of all cells 
transmits character from parent 
organism to offspring ‘by means of 
messenger ribo-nucleic acid. 


Another article on Ultrasonics 
describes the use of inaudible sound 
waves in industries and medicine. 
An article on Multi-Fuel Engine 


describes the improvement made in, 


recent years on conventional .diesel 
engines which, though efficient, are 
handicapped by being heavy and 
smoky. The Multi-Fuel Engine 
can overcome these  draw-backs. 


A short article, Science and 
Industry, describes processes develop- 
ed by Indian scientists for application 
in Indian industries. Manufacturers 
and industrialists will find this 
particularly interesting.. : 


—M.R.S. 
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The biggest cigarette factory in South-East Asia. Owned by The Vazir Sultan 
Tobacco Company Limited. In Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, India. Опа of the 
world’s finest, with high-speed automatic machines, the most skilled experts 
and quality control scientists. Backed by modern cigarette-making research. 
Which famous cigarette does this factory produce? Charminar. { 


Charminar’s rich flavour and unique taste make it India's most popular 
cigarette. One out of every-four cigarettes smoked is a Charminar. It works 
out to nearly 900 million Charminars smoked every month! To meet this 
demand requires a fantastic rate of production... over 20,000 cigarettes 
а minute. Only a world-size company could do it. In India, The Vazir Sultan 
Tobacco Company Limited does it every day! 


There's nothing like Charminar—lndia's greatest cigarette: — 
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A bold new concept in men’s shoe styling 
Polished, persuasive, discreet, Bata Exclusive is a bold new- concept 
in men’s shoe styling, with ‘an appearance, а feel, a heft, a comfort me 
men’s shoes haven’t known for a long time : the result of new develop- 

- ments in construction. You get more shoe with less weight and bulk 

: than ever before, with full sole wear. Меп аге saying wonderful things 
"about the Bata Exclusive. Bata say wonderful things about you. 
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Bureaucracy: in Coffee Cup 


EOPLE in the capital have 
witnessed a criminally callous 
attitude to public welfare on the 
part of the brass hats who, in 


| 


the absence of a democratic set up, 
lord over the fate of this ill-starred . 
city. c : 

The i 
Connaught Circus by .the ‘India 
Coffee House Workers Cooperative 


Coffee .House run in 


Society played an important role 
in the fight against price- rise 
the owners of New 
, It has been 
looked upon as a symbol of triumph. 
for the united consumers movement. 
The wày the leaders and members of 
the Central Government helped in 
the establishment of this institution 
(it is no longer a mere catering 
establishment © everybody felt 
reassured that the 1 
would always be.helpful-in any 
serious effort to bring down the 
prices. 

This Coffee House has made it 
possible for people working in this 
area to have a fairly good lunch with- 
in one rupee which was otherwise 
impossible. Coffee and snacks are 
available at half the price as compar- 
ed to any other low-cost eating 


^ house. . А 
Now it transpires that ѕоте · 


officials are bent upon uprooting 
this institution on the rather 
spurious plea that the premises falls 
within the green belt.‘ One may 
not quarrel with the idea that green 
belt should-be kept free but one fails 
to understand that while many other 
ugly structures are allowed to stand 
in the same area and the same belt 
why the axe should first fall on an 


institution which is doing the most , 


useful imag nable work in the pre- 


sent circumstances. Rather one 
would have expected from the 
‘aesthetically-minded’ -bureaucrats 


to demand that.the Coffee House 
should be run in astructure , (even if^ 
it has to be temporary) more pleasing 
to the eye. It is certainly. possible 


to build such a structure which would . 


add colour to the otherwise dull 


4 HEUS 


Government . 


uniformity of structures in Connaught 


Circus. 





_ It is known to many in the capital 
that many responsible people in the „New Delhi 


Government, are sympathetic to the- 
idea of retaining the Workers Coffee- 
House permanently at the present- 
place but the officialdom 'seems to- 
be bent otherwise. It has to be: 
seén who wins.the game. Incidentally- 
it will prove who rules—the bureauc-- 
crats of the elected representatives: 
of the. people.- У А 





Super-Scientist -> - 


calls the tune.” Accor- 
ding to' recent news 
currently talked about 


n 'E who pays the piper 


| before the Budget session, it 


appears that the Union 
Finance Minister himself has 


taken up the role of a self-. 


--appointed assessor of scientific 


- will be viewed with concern by - 


* extremely serious. 
Finance .Minister . 


and industrial research. He had 
directly discussed matters with 
a few (four out of 30) Directors 
of the National: Laboratories as 


selected by him, to approve or 


disapprove research programmes, 
to decide on research financing. 
The Economic -Weekly (April 3) 
reported: “The Finance Minister 


'evem réfused to permit the 


Director General of the C.S.LR. 
to be present at the meetings!" 


This absurd and exaordinary 
procedure has been noted ,by 
Indian scientists with alarm and 


world scientists who -care for, 
India's progress. 
cance of. this procedure is 
First. it has 
made the 
an omnipotent super-scientist; 
secondly, it has split the National 


. Laboratories and the sctientists 


into ‘first class’ and ‘second class’ 
brands by his fanciful imagina- 
nation: thirdly it has dealt a blow 
to the, morale. of the Council 


- (CSIR); fourthly. it has given 


them the idea that wooing the 
Finance Minister will pay; and 


n 


" Bombay 


The significa- . 


М - 


lastly.it has sought to under- 
mine the base of scientific 
research in the country. 

These conclusions are 
obvious to all including the 
Finance Minister. Of course, 
private business and foreign 
enterpreneurs will have a free 
hand in India if national 
research gets slowed down. 

: —P.K. Naidu 
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. Caution for High Command 
dangerous move is afoot to-get the Congress Working Committee, 
which is meeting here early next week, to modifty its resolution on 
the language issue, mainly in respect of UPSC examinations. The 
resolution, | endorsed by the Chief Ministers, called . for 
these examinations being held in all the languages of India and English. 
Those who want to get this changed seek to lay down that the examinations 
should be held only in Hindi and English. Strangely enough, the Hindi 
enthusiasts and the advocates of English have now joined hands to undermine 
the interests of the regional languages which are already handicapped by 
lack of protection in the Constitution. А 4 . 
Those obsessed with English fail to see that holding the UPSC examina- 
tions in that language and in Hindi will mean that candidates from the non- 
Hindi areas will never get a fair chance. It is common sense that those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindi will have a big advantage over those whose 
mother-tongue is not English, who. can never master it and yet have to use 
it. Till such time as people in the non-H ndi:areas becomé completely 
familiar with Hindi, candidates should have the option to write the exami- 
nations in any of the regional languages. No other course can ensure 
justice in present conditions; administrative convenience must be subordinat- 
ed to larger national interests. | a 
Another important problem which the Working Committee has to 
consider seriously.is the total failure of the Central and-State Governments 
to take concrete steps to avert another, and bigger, food crisis in the second 
half of this year. The Congress P-ezdeat sugreved in the wake of the 


. last crisis, that the Central and State Governments should purcha e food- 


grains from the farmersin a big way, offering incentive prices, and have 
the stocks stored with the farmers themselves till governmental agencies can 
clear them. This is precisely the method adopted by middlemen and traders 


. to overcome the problem of storage. This sensible suggestion has not been 
' acted upon. If the Congress leadership fails to take note of this and the 


Government continues to deal with the problem as in the past, an unprece- 
dented crisis will be upon us, with all that this implies in terms of unrest 
all over the country. f , | 

Our position, internally and externally, is much more crit'cal than it ever 
was during Jawaharlal Nehru's lifetime. The principal cause of this 
unfortunate situation is,the lack of dynamic leadership. The hopes for 


collective leadership raised by Sri Shastri’s election by consensus have been 


' shattered by the -bitter factional activities that have marked the last ten 


months and more at the Centre. The Congress, as the party with pre- 
ponderating strength in Parliament and the State Legislatures, has the 
responsibility of main aining national unity in order effectively to face and 
tackle the enormous problems of India. - 

That the handling of foreign policy has been bungled through and 
through and that the promise of socialism has been sabotaged by kowtowing 
to big business are well-known facts. The Congress High Command must 
realize at least now that the drift and deterioration cannot be stemmed so 
long as the ruling party-is itself divided into warring camps, each seekings 
the lion’s share in power for itself. The Congress Party’s position today is 
such that on its ability to provide effective leadership depends the future of 
the country. This is the task to which the High Command must address 
itself. If it proves to be the unchangeable instrument of vested interests, 
apart from the major cleavage which it is bound to lead to in the party itself, 
the consequences, will be far-reaching in terms of a mass upsurge in the 


country. 
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х BIRLAJI WEILDS HIS BATON | 


in New Delhi when the Government kept discreet to the security of their investments. 
silence: over the widespread demand that the spot 
where Mahatma Gandhi’ had fallen to.. Һе 
assassin's bullet should be acquired and made into 
national property. The fact that even this very simple 
proposal could not be-met has never been interpreted 
as the measure of indifference on the part of the Govern- 


Д few years ago, there was quite a lot of furore. frontiers any worsening of tension might pose a threat 


The recent power tussle inside the Congress, “the 
battle of open polemics between factions even on the 
floor. of Parliament, no doubt, created a sense of 
instability which could possibly give no. peace of mind, 
toa ыш ш of Sri Birla’s stature who stands 
to gain, and little to lose, by the smooth running of the 
ment under Nehru to the memory of the Father of the Government. Any slump i in the prestige.of the ойшы 
Nation but of the extraordinary'power that the house of High Command, leading to the weakening of the present - і 


the Birlas wield over the Congress leadership. '' political set-up could only be detrimental to the interests | 


For those whose memory is not too short, the.magic -. of the Birlas more than any other инеш 
spell of the name of Birla is demonstrated not merely_ families in the country. 
by the near-monopoly of the Hindusthan Motors—in. The annoyance of the Birlas was due also to another 
fact, this is but an incidental by-product—but in the ^ reason. More than his Budget, Sri T.T. Krishnamachari’s 
open and almost decisive influence that Sri С.О. Birla drive against black money has hit many in the Marwari 
could claim “upon Mahatma Gandhi himself, community who look up to Birlamaharaj for security 
and, of course, on Sardar Patel. It is no secret that against harassment from the Government. And TTK . 
Sri Jagjivan Ram would never have become a Cabinet is known as being almost a persona non grata, in the 
Minister without the testimonial of Sri Birla; and perhaps . exclusive Birla Club. | 
Sri Satyanarayan Sinha’s only virtue that has ensured 
~ him a cushy seat in the Union Cabinet is that he abjectly This was known even when Sri Krishnamachari 
claims to be part of the Birla household. According had to resign over the Mundhra episode, and it is believed 7 
to a former Cabinet Minister, nearly forty Members that for that very reason, Nehru had observed that TTK. - 
of the Lok Sabha are directly connected with this Pad been the least guilty of the charge of being implicated, 
‘august business house, apart from the very larger number . the obvious inference being that somebody else, perhaps 


from Cabinet Ministers downdwards, who are beholden among TIK's colleagues, was more involved in the 
to it. | Mundhra transaction. In New Delhi, it is an оретѕЅесгеї 


that between TTK and the Birlas the allergy is mutual, 
In the battle for succession on Nehru's death, if and іп ТТК” vocabulary, the Marwari and the Man- 
Sri Kamáraj's famous ‘consensus’ kept the Congress eater are almost synonymous. 
together and made Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri, the Prime А 
Minister, it was Sri G.D. Birla’s ‘blessings, ‘reportedly шу = WES ax ae 


secured through the good offices of Sri Satyanarayan i - . P 
Sinha, which virtually turned out: to be the casting | HE irritation of this section of High Finance has 


A 


doubt had its political consequences. · In their 
vote in the Shastri-Morarji tussle. Апа in the shaping. . . no 
of the new order of things under the Shastri dispensation, . uibem E т ee E паша p жы dot 
. the unseen-okay from tbe Birla House cóuld be discerned, WI aray. апу оп a CIGG. = 


The man · whom they could entrust collection of 
o сеа Minister ко Sri L.K. Jha as funds for the Congress has been Sri S.K. Patil. During ` 


the Kerala elections, Sri Patil, however could пої 

It is but natural that such a powerful element vidd collect the promised donation from this circle. The 
ing such enormous political influence from béhind the same complaint was heard during the Calcutta and 
scene should have been worried by some of the recent Ahmedabad civic elections. With the personality of 
developments. The inept handling of the language Nehru по longer there as their vote-catcher, the Congress 
controversy caused these circles considerable concrern, leadership felt worried that alienation from the business 
for with this рше empire cutting across linguistic ‘world—particularly from the section that has always 


6 ; | ; | MAINSTREAM 


played Santa Claus to them—would mean a serious 
depletion of their resources and might turn cut to be 
a first-class cirsis with the General Election in 1967 less 
than two years away. 


It was at this stage that Sri Patil intervened. With 
his chances of becoming the Home Minister very much 
dimmed by the new-found entente between Sri Nanda 
and Sri Shastri, the only way he could make his weight 
felt in the Congress High Command (if not make himself 
indispensable) was by mobilising the money-bag donors 
of the Congress behind him. According to some 
reports, Sri Patil even entertains the idea of succeeding 
Sri Shastri as Prime Minister. 


With such calculations Sri Patil went to 
Calcutta in the first week of. April and used the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of the Marwari Relief Society to 
proclaim his unswerving -allegiance to Big Money, 
certifying that ninety per cent of the funds that the 
Congress needed to fight the battle for freedom came 
from the business magnates. He even felt “pained” 
that other Congress leaders were “humiliating” the 
industrialists despite their continuing financial support 
to the Congress. It was from the same platform that 
Sri G.D. Birla delivered his now-famous speech warning 
the Congress leaders that their criticism of the industrial- 
lists might one day prove to be "dangerous" and that 


` many a leader’s “Head would Roll” if the Government's 


policy of humiliating businessmen continued. 


The Birla warning reached those for whose ears it 
was meant. This new offensive by Sri Patil came as an 
additional source of anxiety for the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues. And there was no sign that Sri Patil 
would rest content with just one solitary dig. Only a 
few days later, he told Congress workers at Aurangabad 


that the present leaders were mere “constitutional | 


leaders” commanding little backing from the people. 
.. It was in this background of an open challenge from 
‚Ше most influential group in High Finance coupled 
with the “ominous manoeuvres of the determinedly 
ambitious · Patil—that Sri Satyanarayan Sinha сате 
forward to bring about a rapprochement between Sri 
Shastri and the Birla. leadership. His intervention led 
Sri. Birla to invite Sri Nanda (on the Prime Minister’s 


· reported advice) to address the Marwari-dominated | 


Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta last week. 
The meeting was expressly called “to restore cordiality 
between the business community and the Government.” 


Birlaji, it seems, has indicated that in the interest of 
mutual cordiality and the harassment of business 
community which the drive against corruption and for 
unearthing black money means should be brought to a 
halt. . : 


Why. was it that Sri Shastri chose Sri Nanda to 
deputise for him, “reflecting the mind of the Prime 


Minister" as Sri: Nanda claimed ? And why did the. 


Home Minister agree to go on a mission of assurance to 
` the business magnates’ gathering ? Observers in New 
Delhi are, inclined to infer that Sri Shastri with his 
astuteness wanted Sri Nanda to commit himself to a 
pledge of close cooperation with top businessmen and 
thereby show the public that any move to mollify Big 
Money had the endorsement of the Home Minister. 
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At the same time, it was to provide additional proof to 
his. friends that - there. ‘was nothing to fear 
from Sri Nanda with his Sadachar Samitis and Socialist 
Forum. : ui 

On Sri Nanda's part, the readiness to walk into Sri 
Birla's parlour might have presumably been dictated 
by the apprehension that with the mounting attack on 
him from Patil-Atulya Ghosh & Co., it might be safer 
to secure the baffle wall of Birla goodwill. 

Sri Nanda's candid poser to the Marwari business- 
men—if stability and peace were disturbed "where will 
you be and where shall we be ?"—is interpreted in the 
Capital as a Sardar Patel style entente between Big 
Money and the High Comand. This is meant to 
bring stability to the Shastri regime, at least ward off 
the danger of any new offensive from the Morarji camp 
or of subversion by Sri Patil, having the backing of the 
Birla lobby. And without this powerful lobby, the 
supporters of the Prime Minister-feel, there could 
possibly be no chance of a revolt inside the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. ' 

This new development has the additional advantage 
both ‘for Sri Shastri and Sri Birla. The possibility of 
Sri Nanda leading a Left-backed lobby is further weake- 
ned by the Home Minister's active role in forging this 
new Shastri-Birla entente. At the same time this 
brings sour disappointment for the Morarji group; 
observers however recognise that if at any time in the 
future, Sri Birla himself chooses to put Sri Morarji 


. Desai or any of his associates into the Cabinet, he 


would be ina better position to have his way. But 
New Delhi circles do not consider it a possibility in 
the near Ёши:с particularly in view of the Ahm:dabad 
debacle the direct responsibility for which Sri Morarji 
cannot escape. . 


"x qox "x жж 


N interesting by product of this new deal is to 
be noticed in the fate of Sri Atulya Ghosh. The 
powerful Marwari business community in Calcutta 
—whose pater familias is Sri G.D. Birla himself— 
exercises an almost overpowering influence over the 
West Bengal Congress, particularly since Partition. 
- One has only to recall Sri P.C. Ghosh’s fate to realise the 
magnitude of this influence. When Sri Ghosh took 
over as the first Chief Minister after independence in 
1947, pressure was put by Gandhiji himself to include 
a Marwari in his Cabinet. And when, а few months later 
Sri Ghosh had to detain a Marwari businessman for 
mixing soapstone in foodstuff, there was such an uproar 
that Sri Ghosh had finally to quit, making room for Dr. 
B.C. Roy whose attachment to the Birlas was part of 
Congress history. 
It was in this salubrious climate of Marwari patronage 
.that Sri Atulya Ghosh has thrived for so many years. 
Even at the time of the Durgapur Congress, one of the 


. complaints of West Bengal Congress dissidents—at one 


stage raised also by the Pradesh Congress Chief—was that 
Sri Ghosh had been accepting donations from Marwari 
businessmen, some of whom were reported to be impli- 
cated in food hoarding. It was just about this time 
that Sri P.C. Sen started rounding up hoarders and 
detaining them under the D.I.R. In fact, the West Bengal 


(Continued оп page 19) * 
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— "What Next 


HERE are straws of peace in the violent whirl- 
wind in Vietnam. 
of “unconditional talks" is a public response 
not merely to growing opinion and pressures 
within and outside the United States to find a way out 
of the “impossible war", but also to the intangible, 
- though not incomprehensible, “‘peace’ feeler” from 
Hanoi about a week ago through an un-named neutral 


Y 


diplomatic" source -in- Moscow. 


The Johnson offer is vague, and typically American: . 


—couched with threats and a bagful of dollars; it 


falls short of the minimum demands of a situation in ' 
which talks could begin, namely; cessation -of hostili- - 


ties. But the very fact that the American President 
has publicly acknowledged the failure of the policy of 
escalation and ‘offered to talk without pre-condition 
on either-side shows. a_vast potential improyement in- 
the Viet.arh situation. - 


This does not mean that peace is-around the corner: 


or that the Twenty-five Year War in Indo-China’ is, 
about to end. At best a modest peace opening has 
been created, and it is up to international diplomacy: 


to widen the opening, and. bring the disputants to- ` 


gether. In th's-urgent- business India, unfortunately, 


can play little constructive part by herself. . 


She has no channel of communications with 
Peking, nor very much with Hanoi. , She is still heard 
with respect by thé -Americans and, the Russians, 
but they hardly require her help to sort out, differences 
between their respective positions. `.. . 

These differences are quite clearly. and even 
sympathetically understood in both Capitals, and one 
has only to read the responsible American newspapers 
to see the volume of intelligent public pressure on the 
Administration not to escalate the Vietnam: war 
to the point where Moscow will have to intervene with 
more than aircraft and missiles on behalf of North 
Vietaam. Р EM x i 


-4 


Too Hasty, Too Little `- > 


The task before international diplomacy is. to. 
escalate the forces. of peace. It-is here that the 
Government of India’ must try to help, if not with 
active diplomacy, at least with prompt, practical and 
productive ideas. The Extenrnal Affairs Ministry 
was perhaps a little to quick to hai: President Johnson's 


"unconditional" peace talks offer as a hopeful. sign. 


.8 


in Vietnam 
л” - Chanákya Sen К | | 


President Johnson's offer. 


- -frightfully favour at the moment. . 


~ : - 5 ` Y 


of peace, it should have waited to see. the reaction in ` 


the Communist world. >. ў TP. ў 
4. Апа Sardar Swaran Singh who is. yet to convirice 
.his countrymen that he understands international 
, politics and can guide, instead of being guided by, the 

brass.hats in the Foreign Office, should have, іп: his 


"statement to the Lok Sabha placed. much greater 

emphasis than he did on an immediate cessation of 
‘hostilities beginning with a publicly announced . 
suspension of the American air attacks on North ' 


. Viet Nam. ` 


For, without these two, there cannot be the kind 
of climate in which the current’ peace feelers could 
‘mature. into peace talks. It-should be made clear 
: to the US Government by friends like India that it 

is no appeasement-but an act of statésmanship, to call 
off a deliberate a t of escalation, 
have been ihe causes of the Vietnam war, the present 
'-сгїзїз is un oubtedly of American making, and that 
. Without an act of peace backing: his lofty wards, 


President Jchnson could not expect the Soviet Govern- . 


ment to’ helpfully intervene on behalf .of talks, 


step which the Chinese Government- 


уе might |: not 
- Chinese Position — eee ne 

The Chinese position needs to be clearly and un- 
-+ emotionally understood before any ‘diplomatic move 


can be attempted. For China is the major power . 


directly concerned, with the Vietnam, crisis, and there 
` can.be no solution without her active.support and co- 


operation. The Chinese leaders have all along given : 


their moral and organisational assistance to the 


that whatever might ' 


nor could he encovrage Hanoi to take a.diplomatic . 


A 


Communists in North and South Vietnam over a ` . 
. long time. They have legitimate fears of their own . . 


. country being involved in a wider war in Indo-China 
„as it was involved in the Korean war. 
Chinese leaders are supremely interested іп even 


limited withdrawals of American power from Asia. . 


They know very well that an American defeat in Viet- 


nam military or political, will have far-reaching . 


.repercussions on the over-all defence and diplomatic 
‘situation in the Far. East. : { 


> This does not necessarily mean that the Chinese . 
, leaders are dead against a. negotiated settlement of - 


‚ the Vietiam problem. They are great realists, 
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Chinese policy is to be judged not -by .the. strident . 
propaganda that pours out from Peking, but by the 
carefully weighed words spoken by its leaders and 
the even more carefully planned actions taken by 
them. . Lo 


' Course of the War | | А 


which the Chinese leaders consider to Бе highly 
favourable for the Viet Cong. The Viet Cong already 
controls three-fourths of the territory of South Viet- 
nam and its people. The Viet Cong no longer fights 
a guerilla war. It has been transformed into a regular 
army, capable of fighting large engagements. Accord- 
ing to the military correspondent of the New York 
Times, Hanson W. Baldwin (Paris edition, April 3-4), 
the Viet Cong army has already been organised under 
five regimental commands, each with three battalions 
and each with a regimental heavy weapons unit of 
recoilless rifles and mortars. This, Baldwin says, 
indicates the “third phase” of the Communist war, 
“the enlargement of smaller guerilla units into larger 
tactical units". The next phase’ is a further enlarge- 
ment, the proces into a full-fledged civil war, “with 
the insurgents organized both as guerillas and as 
conventional armed forces.” The latest resolution 
adopted by the Natonal Committee of he Viet Cong, 
broadcast over Peking Radio last week, indicated 
that the “fourth phase" 
The Front issued a call to the ‘‘entire people” of 
South Viet-am to “rise in arms against the American 
aggressors and their puppets in Saigon.” 


U.S. inBad Spot 


The Chinese leaders seem to be confident that the 
Americans have no hope of winning the war in South 
Vietnam. They can only lose it steadily. "They 
concede thatthe United States has enough power to 
-stay in South Vietnam for a “long time”. They 

know it cannot be very long. It would have been 
different f the Americans had a political base as they 
had in South Korea. In South Vietnam every month 
of a long stay would cost them enormously in money 
(which they do not mind) and in men (which they do). . 
They will have to escalate or collapse. When the 
Americans decided to escalate by bombing North Viet- 
nam in February, the Chinese leaders were right in 
pointing out tbe desparation of their military situation; 
the escalation was not an assertion of strength, but a 
symptom of weakness. They were also right in 
suggesting that the air attacks on the North would not 
bend Hanoi to talks; if anything, it would only further 
aggravate the military crisis. · The Américans do not 


AÁ understand that a revolutionary regime, specially a 


Communist regime, does not care too much for 
industrial plants, even nuclear plants, at least not as 
much as it does for the revolution. It is rather 
pathetic to see many distinguished Americans fondly 
holding on to the belief that the North Vietnamese 
Government will be ready to talk - before American 
bombers blast the industrial complex near Hanoi.’ 
This belief has already taken the air raids to within 
sixty miles of the northern capital. 
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There are certain factors in the Vietnam war-. 


is already being reached. ` ` 


- a “middle position" between 


. The. Chinese leaders..know that. both militarily ада 
politicaly- the Americans are in a bad spot in Vietnam. 
In a wider war they will have to fight the combined might 
of China and the Soviet Union, and that too without a 
political base. If they do not escalate, they will find it 
impossible to hold on to their present positions. The 
choice, therefore, is Hobson’s; and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is determined to exploit it to their fullest advant- 
age. 

What China wants out of the Vietnam war needs 
also to be clearly understood. She wants, in the first 
place, an American withdrawal from South-East Asia, 


Jeading to a sharp decline of American power ia the 


Far East.. 
Secondly, she wants direct negotiations with the 
United States to settle outstanding issues. 


Thirdly, she wants the Indo-China area to be ruled by 
governments friendly to her and eager for her friendship. 


China is in no great hurry to communise Indo-China. 
She is perfectly happy with a neutral Cambodia; in 
Laos, she knows, the Pathet Lao, already controlling 
more than half the country, will be able to either establish 
its supremacy or brnig about a friendly neutral regime 
once the Vietnam crisis is solved. It is in Viet am 
that the future of Indo-China will be settled, if not that 
of a much larger Asian area stretching from the Philip- 
pines to Malaysia. i 


If the Chinese could see the Americans out of Viet- 
nam and arrange for the holding of free elections in the 
South even under UN su: er /ision, they will be sure of 


‚ а Viet Cong victory leading to a unified, Communist 
^ Уаш, Whether this Vietnam will always 


be 
subservient o Peking is a an altogether different question. 
If the Government in Hanoi has been able to maintain 

Moscow and Peking in 
the ideological and power conflict, it is пої unlikely that 
a unified Communist Vietnam will one day be a force 
containing Chinese power influence in Asia. Viet- 
namese nationalism, with many thousand years of fear 
of, and opposition to, Chinese domina.ion, is one of. 
the most unfortunate casualties of the present conflict 
in Vietsam. i 


China's Limitations 

The Chinese Government knows its own limitations, 
and is, therefore, far from adventurist in its policy. 
Tts central position is that, with Soviet collaboration, it 
is entirely possible to inflict a humiliating defeat on the 
United States in Vietnam. It is angry with Moscow 
because the Kremlin prefers a negotiated settlement, 
and is prepared to use its diplomacy towards that end 


. once the Americans have halted their air attacks on the 


North. The reason why Peking has been reluctant to 
permit Soviet pla 1es to overfly China ca.ryi g missiles 
to North Vietnam is that the Chinese leaders are 
scared that their prestige will suffer by cont ast and their 
propaganda offensive against Moscow will be under- 
mined. China, as a counter has offered volunteers to the 
Viet Cong and is not unhappy that the offer has not been 
accepted. She has made it repeatedly clear that she 
will not intervene in the Vietnam war unless she herself 
is threatened. And now Mr Chou En-Lai has also 


— 
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stated that China is hardly a direct party to the conflict ; 
the issue has to be settled between the United States and 
the Viet Cong. ; 


Mr Chou-En-lai’s statement has received less attention 
than it deserves. In a way it is a concession to the 
Soviet stand; It constitutes a commitment that if the 
Viet Cong and the Viet Minh wish to talk to the United 
States, the Chinese, Government will not stand in the 
way. It is also a reminder to the United States and 
other countries that the only authority in South Viet- 
nam which can speak for the country’is the Viet Cong 
This adds a new complication to the quest for peace, for 
the Americans will certainly refuse to abandon the 
regime at Saigon. : 


Role of the U.N. 


The question now is how to bring about talks. 
President Johnson has said nothing on this crucial 
question. American policy in this regard has been 
highly confused. When the UN Secretary-General, 
U Thant, proposed on March 8 talks between seven 
powers (the US, the USSR, China, the two Vietnams, 
Britain and France) he was immediately snubbed’ by 
President Johnson. For almost the whole of March, 
the US refused to permit the UN to explore possibilities 
of talks. Then suddenly, towards the end of the month 
Mr Harlan Cleveland, an Assistant Secretary for State, 
publicly said that U Thant would be available if the 
antagonists in Vietnam wanted to talk to one another. 
He even granted the UN a role in supervising any 
agreement on Vietnam. Mr Cleveland’s statement, 
however, was almost immediately repudiated by the State 
Department. All this suggests that the US is not in 
favour of the UN playing an active role in a Vietnam 
settlement. 


It is noteworthy that the 17-nation non-aligned 
appeal, too does not prescribe the UN as an instrument 
of solution of the Vietnam crisis. It suggests on the 
other hand another Geneva conference outside the UN. 

The Chinese Government is opposed to both the UN 
. and to a Geneva conference unless the Americans have 
Withdrawn from Vietnam ; when the timé comes, it 
may prefer Geneva unless, of course, it has reason to 
believe that a settlement through the UN would hasten 
China’s occupation of the seat held by the Kuomintang. 
The Soviet Government is not prepared to call a Geneva 
conference before the Americans have ‘halted the 
air attacks on the North. Britain continues to 
support the American line, trying sluggishly at the same 
time to take a limited diplomatic initiative. 


In 1954 as well as in 1965, it was necessary to hold 
the Indo-China conference in Geneva because China 
was not in the United Nations. The American Govern- 
ment did not sign the 1954 accords, and the late Mr. 
Dulles never hid his hatred for them. . The Kennedy 
Government, however, did sign the 1960 agreements. 
But it is well-known that the accords about Vietnam and 
Laos were never really implemented. The South Viet- 
nam war went on without-interruption, and, to make 
things worse the American political base collapsed with 
the downfall of Diem. If new accords are signed, these 
must be properly honoured by all the parties concerned, 
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The Geneva accords have two built-in-organisations to 


supervise implementation —the three-nation Control 
Commissions within Indo-China and tke two Co- 
Chairmen. This two-tier machinery has rot, however, 
functioned effectively in times of crisis. 


Quiet Diplomacz 


more in favour of secret diplomatic exchanges for реасех 
in Vietnam than an open conference. There are three 
Capitals including Rangoon where Hanoi and Washing- 
ton are diplomatically represented, and talks could 
begin at any of -hem. The Americans say that during 
both the. Berlin >гіѕіѕ and the Korean war. quiet hints 
dropped to an American envoy and a Secretary of State 
that the other side was willing to talk opened the way 
.to peace. Washington would like some such opening 
once again, and may, therefore, be more hopeful of the 
Gordon Walker mission than of an open bid by U Thant. 
But the Chinese Government is in no mood to · oblige. 
The Peking attack on Britain is an indicatior. of Chinese 
thinking. Peking might be more favourably inclined 
to an Asian or ar. African mission. None exists at the 
moment. . 


India’s Role 


It is here tha: Indian diplomacy could still play a 
positive role. The Belgrade appeal has not been 
entirely in vain. President Johnson. whc is under 
pressure both to seek peace and to go out for a wider 
war, has offered inconditional talks. This is the time 
for the non-aligned powers which signed the Belgrade 
appeal to meet again and devise a machinery for peace 
in Vietnam. A smal! probing mission consisting of 


` "two African and спе Asian nations (the UAR, Mali and 


Afghanistan) might profitably visit Hanoi, Peking and 
Washington to fird out if there were common groun 
between the three. It could work out a list o? minimum , 
requirements for negotiations to start. This would 
include stopping of the American bombings, and a 
simultaneous withdrawal of a sizable number. of 
American and North Vietnamese personnel from 
South Vietnam. As the New York Times pointed out’ 
on March 9, as many as 90,000 North Vietnamese did 
leave the South efter the 1960 Geneva accord. The 
American desire t> see an independent, neutral South 
Vietnam .can be fulfilled only if the foreigr elements 
withdraw and the South Vietnamese. are allowed to 
determine their future in a free; internationally supervised 
election. 

India should also take the position that the. UN 
must underwrite any future Indo-China accord. Only 
the UN can intervene with a peace keeping force in 
future if the accorcs are violated and if war breaks out 
once again because of foreign intervention. If China 
has to be accepted zn the UN in order to bring the world 
body to Indo-Chira this should be done without 
any further hesitetion. India should try — to 
persuade the United States to adopt a more positive 
policy with regard to China and South-East Asia. Only 
with a positive policy could America hope to contain 
China in Asia, and it is obviously in India’s interest 
that this should happen. ~ 
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* 'economy is not widely known. Опе 
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K. Bhagwandas 


© The real significance of Indianis 
lie in providing more jobs to 
‚ who has a close knowledge of the operation of these 


Indians in Foreign Banks 


ation of foreign banks does not 
Indian nationals. The author, 
banks, has 


brought out in this article the political importance of this step. 


HE role,of banks in the eco- 
nomy of a country cannot 
be over-emphasised. Every 
country, in its own interest, 
endeavours. to keep this vital sector 
of the economy in the hands of its 
own nationals. Perhaps it is not 
widely known that banks incor- 
porated outside the United States of 
"America are not allowed to open 


branches there to carry on banking. 


business. Same is.the case with 


Australia. 

. While foreign banks do function 
in some Western democracies these 
banks have no significant role to 


' play in the economy of the countries 


concerned. It is only in former 
colonies that foreign banks control 
a substantial portion of the 
business. In most of the 


newly independent African States. 


foreign banks have a virtual mono- 
poly of the banking business, as 
indigenous banks have not:yet been 
established. 


No Studies 


In our country we have not 
so far been able to shed our colonial 
vest/ge in this respect. The influence 
exercised by foreign banks on our 


scarcely comes across articles and 


studies, showing up the various facets . 


of foreign. banking institutions 
functioning in this country- as used 
to happen before 1947. - After 
independence these banks have 
increased their business considerably 
along with the general prosperity of 
the business community. They have 
been allowed to open new branches 
and to function in direct competi- 
tion with Indian banks exactly as 


in the days of the British, except that - 


these foreign banks reap a much 
higher volume : of profit nowadays 


as compared to the days of the ` 


British. 

During the year ending December 
31, 1963, the total deposits in India 
of foreign and foreign controlled 
banks operating here amounted to 
Rs. 357.55 crores—a. quarter of the 
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total deposits of the larger privately 
owned Indian banks. It must be a 
shock to patriotic Indians to learn 
that such a high proportion of 
domestic funds is controlled by 
foreign banks. The total net profits 
(after taxation) of these banks in 
India іп 1963 amounted to Rs. 2.05 
crores, and in accordance with 
Exchange Control regulations these 
amounts were allowed to be remitted 
even before the publication of the 
Balance Sheets of their Indian busi- 
ness. 1 


Foreign Currency Remittance 


Besides remittance of profits 
these banks are allowed to remit 
further foreign -currency in respect 
of what is known as proportionate 
Head Office charges. This is an 
ingenious method adopted by the 
Head Offices of these banks for 
realising maximum possible money 
from their overseas branches 
besides profit. This is a clear 
legacy of the colonial days and 


. can be compared with the much 


criticised “Home Charges"; of pre- 
independence days. These charges 
are expenses incurred by Head 
Offices of the banks in respect of 


payment of salaries, provident fund 


and pensions, to Head Office staff. 
The irony of this whole device is 
that not only profits made out of 
Indian deposits are remitted oyerseas, 
but also a substantial portion of the 


' expenses involved in the Head Office ` 


are met by income made in India. 


. The actual amounts allowed to be 


remitted are not published, but these 
are included in the following figures 
published in the Balance Sheets under 
the heading “Other Expenditure":— 

1961—Rs. 1,50,56,391 

1962—Rs. 1,69,13,789 

1963—Rs. 1,86,96,143 

Considering. the fact that these 
banks do not bring in any capital 
but trade with deposits obtained in 


this country this annual drainage of 


foreign currency is very high indeed, 
especially when these banks do 


not provide any service which the 
Indian banks cannot. 


Control Through Personnel 


aspect of 


There is опе 
the functioning ‘of these banks 
which has assumed greater 


importance in recent years. They 
control bulk of the foreign ex- 
change business. Persons working 
in these banks will have no hesitation 
in saying that the fundamental 
defect of the Indian Exchange 
Control Rules is that it is 
left mainly to the foreigners {О 
implement these regulations. And 
they are interested in remitting the 
maximum to their own countries and 
to bring back the lowest possible 
amount of foreign exchange 
to this country. 

Any loophole or ambiguity in the 
regulations is invariably interpreted 
against India’s interests by the 
foreign personnel who control 
these banks. Ironically enough the 
foreign banks have assumed the 
position of “Guardian Angels" for 
our foreign exchange balances. The 
lion's share of the business of foreign 
banks in India goes to British banks. 
the other foreign banks are of very 
little importance in the context of 
Indian business. Of the total 
amounts of deposits held by foreign 
controled banks as stated before 
amounted to Rs. 357.55 crores in 
December 1963, the British share 
during this period being Rs. 300.49 
crores. The foreign exchange 
transactions of British banks in this 
country are, no doubt, the highest. 

The policy of Indianisz ion of the 
superior grade of officers also provid: 
es an interesting study. Soon after 
independence some of the banks 
started taking Indians into the 
superior grades, although witt 
reluctance. -Some progress wa: 
maintained for a few years, bu 
due to lack ọf vigilance on the part o 
and apathy shown by the Governme: 
in recent years there has been : 
backsliding on this policy. 


y 


It is significant that while in 
industrial organisations and manag- 
ing agency houses there has been 
steady progress, there has been very 
litle headway in this sphere in spite 
of almost annual inspection of 
branches of these banks by the 
Reserve Bank of India. Not only 
has the pace of recruitment of 
Indians been slow, but there has 


been a deliberate policy of keeping. 


Indians away from key posts. 

Let us take for instance the 
largest of these in respect of its 
business in this country, It holds 
46 percent of the. above deposits 
and its published net profits in India 
in 1963 after taxation accounted for 
78.88 per cent o. the total published 
net world profit. 1he importance of 
its Indian business is abvious. But 
after 17 years of independence the 
progress of Indianisation is rather 
dismal. During December 1964, only 
33.71 per cent of the total superior 
grade officers were Indians. It is 
interesting to note that during 1961 
and 1962 no Indian was appointed 
to this grade, whereas during the 
same period the number of British 
officers appointed were 18. In 1963 
the number of Indians appointed was 
ih.ee, whereas the number of 
British officers appointed was eight. 

Another interesting feature is 
that in the statistics supplied to the 
Government the number of British 
officers who are on leave is not 
included, and by this clever mani- 
pula ion the percentage of Indian 
convenanted officers is magnified. 
It does not need a deep insight to 
discover that in such a large organisa- 
tion a fairly large number of 
officers must be on leave all the time 
for if that number is not there the 
the leave schedule cannot be kept up, 
particularly when such officers in 
accordance with their terms of 
service go'on leave for six months 
after every three years of service. 


Comparison with Pakistan 


The same bank's record , of 
appointment of nationals of Pakistan 
in the superior grade presents a 
sharp contrast. Although the 
volume of business and profit can 
in no way be compared to that of 
India, the percentage of Pakistani 
covenanted officers during the same 
period, viz., December 1964 was 
4]. The number of British 
officers appointed in 1961 was one 
and the number of Pakistani officers 
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was also one. In 1962, no Brtish 
officer was appointed whereas two 
Pakistanis were appointed; in .9€3 
two British and four Pakistanis; 
in 1964 no British but five Pakistanis. 
This is a typical example. Tke 
attitude of all the banks has been tke 
same. 

It is obvious from these s-atistics 
that the far better progress :n 
Pakistan has been due only to tbe 
vigilance and greater interes: taken 
by the Government there, unlike 
the apathetic attitude of the Govera- 
ment here. Every British tank ^n 
India has a far greater volume of 
business in India than in Paki:taa, 
but in spite of this the faster progress 
in the appointment of Pakistani 
officers compared to that of the 
Indian officers proves that if the 
Government exercise more pressu-e 
on these banks they are bcund -o 
take on more Indians to the superior 
grade of officers. E 

Another aspect of the same 
problem which needs some probirg 
and which can be done by the 
Reserve Bank of India during ics 
annual inspections is to investiga:e 
whether the Indians who have alreacy 
been appointed as officers are given 
sufficiently responsible ^ positions 
in key departments. in accordance 
with their seniority, comparable to 
their British colleagues, and whether 
they are promoted to further senior 
grades. In Pakistan, for irstance, 
the Government has stipulated that 
within a certain period a certain 
percentage of Accountants, Managers 
and such other officers are to be 
Pakistani nationals. 

The Government must be vigilart 
also and see that British officers, 
who have to quit countries like 
Pakistan,“Ceylon and Iraq. due 
to their policy of increasing the 
percentage of their own nationais 


“in branches of these banks, ог due 


. to nationalisation of banks, ere nct 


dumped in India. It must be 
remembered that a British national 
can come to India withott any 
hindrance. India can ill afford to 
sustain these refugee ‘British bank 
officers from other countries. 

It must be noted that foreiga 
officers who are employed ir these 
banks here have no special qualifica- 
tion whatsoever. Their academic 
attainments do not go beyond the 
Grammar School standard anc many 
of them have not even compl ted 
their course of studies in these 


schools. They are now required to 
pass the very elementary examina- 
tion, that is, Part I of the Institute 
of Bankers, equivalent of which 
and also the final part of the Indian 
Institute’s examination are passed 
by hundreds of bank clerks in this 
country every year. 


Suggestions 


It would be pertinent here to 
mention Sri Manu Subedar’s Report 
to the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. He held that a system 
of licences -applicable to foreign 
banks only should be introduced 
with a view to reserving the field of 
banking in India for institutions 
registered in India. He proposed 
a few conditions for the licensee:— 


1. The licensee Bank should not 
receive deposits in India from 
Indian-born persons or joint 
stock companies registered in 
India. 

2."The licensee bank should confine 
its branches to the port areas 
only and no branches should 
be opened in the interior. 

3. Controlling interests, directly or 
indirectly should not be acquired 
in Indian institutions in order 
to defeat the above provision, or 
for any other motive. The exist- 
ing branches of the foreign 
banks in the interior should be 
withdrawn within five years. 


4. Except the Manager and one 


assistant in each branch under: 
him, the whole staff should be. 


Indian. 

Sri Manu Subedar's suggestions 
were made in the pre-independence 
days and they still hold good. It 
must be remembered that the 
deposits of these banks in India have 
considerably gone up since inde- 
pendence and by a process of 
amalgamations and mergers they 
have amassed enormous resources 
and are increasingly continuing to 
be serious competitors of Indian 
banks. As already stated, their 
profits. made out of trading with 
Indian deposits, are 
transferred’ out of India and are 
never ploughed back into the field 
of Indian business. It is time the 
Government decided to put some 
restrictions on foreign banks which 
may not be as stringent as those 
practised by the U.S.A. or Australia, 
but at least on the lines- suggested 
by Sr: Manu Subedar years ago. 
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| Ahmedabad Indicator 


been acclaimed as historic have 

registered significant change 
intrends not only in Gujarat but 
throughout India. For no where 
has the ruling party suffered such a 
setback since the linguistic agitation 
‚ and the 1957 elections that followed. 


Genera! elections of 1962 had 
reversed the trend of 1957 elections 
in favour of the Congress. But what 
Ahmedabad witnessed last week was 
complete rout of Congress, and even 
more significant than that, the 
complete rout of INTUC-dominated 
Majoor Mahajan founded ` Бу 
Mahatma Gandhi as far back as 1921. 
It is worth recalling that Ahmedabad 
civic body had Sardar Patel as its 


HMEDABAD Corporation 
election results which have 


first President in 1924 when Congress . 


secured ‘34 out of a total of 38 
seats. Since then except for~ 1957 


Congress had always a-comfortable ` 


majority in the civic body. 1965 
election has ended the 41 years 
continuous Congress rule in 
Ahmedabad civic affairs. 


€ 


Unexpected Landslide 
The landslide is further 
shown ‘by the fact that even , 


- the winners, Janata Parishad, whose ' 


agitation brought about Maha 
Gujarat, did not expect more than 
35 seats in a House of 78. Congress 
on the other hand had expected 50 
seats but secured only 13. All the 
nominees of Majoor Mahajan were 
routed. Janata Parishad secured 
41 seats including Independents 
supported by them. This is despite 


the fact that the parties like the: 


Praja Socialists, Republicans and 
the Jana Sangh had refused to make 
common cause with the Parishad. 
This is for the first time that the 
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division of the opposition did not 
help the Congress. Partly, however, 
the impact of this division of votes 
was overcome in certain areas by 
the gentleman’s agreement among 
individual opposition candidates. 
But the Parja socialists who were 
the biggest opposition in the civic 
body so far have reduced their 
strength and been relegated/to the 
secondary position. Why did this 
happen—this is Ше pertinent 
question being asked both in the 
press and the public. A number of 
factors have combined to bring 
about the massive popular verdict. 


‘Slander Against Parishad ' 


The Janata “Parishad which em- 
braced. all opposition parties during 
the linguistic agitation has now 
in its hold mainly the Communists, 
both Right and Left, a section of 
the Republicans and some prominent 
Independents. The common charge 
against the Parishad had been that it 
was communist-dominated and that 
its leader Sri Indulal Yagnik was 
giving the “Reds” a ‘platform in 
Gujarat. This charge was fully 
utilised by the Congress and non- 
Communist opposition parties like 
PSP during the 1962 general. elec- 
tions. and in all other elections. 

Sri Yagnik is not a Communist. 
Even his opponents. do not 
openly accuse him of being One. 


"At best they describe him as a 


“fellow traveller". But if the 
Parishad today is Communist- 
domin ed—and there is no doubt 
that it is—the balme, lies with 
Congressmen who were in _ the 
Parishad during linguistic agita- 


ction and later rejoined Congress, 
and the parties like PSP. who with- 
drew from the Parishad in the hope 


Li 
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that it would fade away gradually. 
But that did not happen. Sri Yagnik 
himself has explained that the Pari- 
shad is not a Communist body but 
only aims at completing its mission 
of achieving true Maha Gujarat in 
which there wil be no economic 
exploitation of the common man. 


Inroads into Labour 


A factor of prime importance is 
that the Parishad, which ‘had fully 
captured middle class support since 
linguistic agitation has for the first 
‘time in its existence made powerful 
inroads into labour areas.Ahmedabad 
with its 12 lakh population has about 


` 50 per cent ‘labouring population. 
‘This includes over a lakh of textile 


workers and another one lakh 
workers engaged in engineering and 
other industries. There is also a 
large chunk of others who work in 
miscellaneous trades or professions. 
Together with their family members 
they constitute nearly -half of the 
citys population. It was only two 
years back that Sri Yagnik formed 
what is now known as Maha Gujarat 
Janata Sangram Samiti—a parallel 
trade } union body. It started 
enrolling members and Sri Yagnik 
addressed “a series of mid-night 
meetings near the mills. He 
received support from Sri Dange 
and Sri George Fernandes and 
others who came and addressed big 
gatherings of workers. Congress and 
Majoor Mahajan should have seen 
the red signal when a few months 
before Nehru’s death parallel meet- 


-ings of Sri Yagnik and Sri: Nanda 


were arranged in Ahmedabad. More 
than two ‘lakh workers attended 
Yagnik’s meeting at Kankaria ground 


: while ‘Sri Nanda’s meeting had less 


than 25 thousand | audience. This 
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was a revelation for all concerned. 
But Majoorj Mahajan and Congress 
did not mend their ways. 


In stead they tried to crush the 
new movement with the might of 
their Government. The climax 
came on August 5 last when call 
for Gujarat Bundh was given by Sri 
Yagnik and the Parishad. Repression 
was let loose, police freely used 
night shift workers locked up under 
force in an attempt to run the mills 
next day. Mounted police which 
was not used in the worst days 
of linguistic-agitation was used and 
police firing killed five people and 
injured many. Added to this was 
Government's dismal failure on food 
and oil fronts and last but not the 
least was the bungling by the Gujarat 
Government on Kutch border 
which was left to the leader of the 
Opposition in the State Assembly 
to expose. 


English 


The issue of teaching English 
was another mojor factor which 
influenced the election campaign. 
Even in the initial stages of the 
campaign Gujarat Government and 
the Gujarat Congress were fully 
exposed whereby the Municipal 
Congress Party under the leadership 
of the Mayor demanded complete 
revision of the English policy. But 
it was too late. Neither this nor the 
publication at the time of the 
elections of the lengthy domcument 
of Vakil Commission which enquired 
into firings of Gujarat Bundh and 
justified it helped the Congress at 
all in the elections. Vakil Commi- 
ssion had painted Yagnik as a man 
who wanted to establish people's 
democracy in Gujarat by violence 
in the Communist way. Even this 
was ignored by the electorate. It is 
alleged that some dissident Congress- 
men supported the Opposition, 
while a sizable section of industri- 
lists had also worked against the 
Congress. One does not know how 
far these reports are correct. But 
it is true that the divided house of 
the Gujarat Congress since the 
ouster of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta and the 
method of his ousting by a clique 
led by Sri Morarji Desai were among 
the countributory factors that 
led to the debacle of the Congress. 

_-The suspension . of 
Lallubhai Mehta from the Congress 
after 40" years’ -association with 
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Sri Vadilal ' 


the party merely because of Fis 
advocacy for English in the languaze 
controversy was a big blow то Coa- 
gress. He fully campaigned for 
Opposition and has welcomed 
Congress debacle and termed it a 
powerful vote in favour of English. 
Another , powerful industrialist, 
prominent in public life, Sri Amrit.a 
Hargovandas, has welcomed tke 
victory of the Parishad. There are 
whipers that Sri Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
had advised Congress against 
contesting the elections as it would 
meet its Waterloo. He is a cham- 
pion of English. All this -efleted 
in the fact that not only in middie 
class and labour areas but even in 
aristocratic areas the Congress 
has been wiped out. 


The official CPI seemed to have 
got good support in the election, but 
Left Communists were not lagging 
behind, for five detenus hav been 
elected. They include Sri Dinkar 
Mehta and the only women cand - 
date elected, his wife Smt Naliri 
Mehta. Incidentally, all other 
women candidates, mosily belonginz 
to Congress, have been defeatec. 
Only 17 sitting members of thz 
Corporation have been elected. As 
many as 25 sitting members have 
beeií defeated. As many as 69 
Congress candidates have lost their 
deposits. However, a significant 
fact is the concentration of Congress 
votes in ccrtain areas. This has 
resulted in the fact that the diference 
between Congress and Janata 
Parishad voting is not so big as the 
difference in the number of seats. Out 
of over 15 lakhs votes  oollec, 
Congress got a little less than five 
lakh votes while the Parishad got 
a little less than 5,40,000 votes. 
Thus the difference is of less than 
50,000 votes. 


Future 


What about the future ^ The 
Congress has not clarified its stand. 
But Sri Morarji Desai is reportedly 
of opinion that the Ccngress 
should function as а responsible 
Opposition. Rumours were 
current tat the civic body should be 
superceded. That would be suicidal 
for the Congress. PSP has announced 
constructive support to the Parishad 
on matters of public interest. BotL 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra party 
have welcomed Congress rout bu. 
have disapproved the fact that the 
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City has gone over to the Com- 
munists. 

The Parishad leader Sri Yagnik 
who got hero's wlecome in Ahmeda- 
bad, has announced the formation of 
a Brains Trust of prominent citizens 
to advise the Parished in tackling ci- 
vic problems. He has also announced _ 
a civic programme aimed at taxing 
the rich and benefitting the poor 
and the middle class. First on the 
Parishad list is mill industry which 
will have to pay bigger octroi on 
cotton. English will be introduced 
in all municipal schools from 
fifth standard in response ‘to public 
demand. Labour areas will get 
special attention for civic amenities. 
But there is a fly in the ointment. 
The Right and Left Communists . 
have reportedly clashed on the 
question of mayoralty and other 
major officials and Sii Yagnik has 
been asked to arbitrate. He may 
prefer a -non-Communist (Dr. 


Somabhai) as Mayor. 


New Leadership : 


.. The most encouraging feature 
is the emergence of young and new 
leadership in all left Opposition 
parties in the corporation. Among 
those elected are 21 employed 
persons, 10 doctors six lawyers, 
three teachers, one student and as 
many as 27 traders, and a 
solidary mill-owner who is the 
present mayor. It will be for the 
first time after nearly two decades 
that the mayor of Ahmedabad will 
not be a mill-owner. 
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By Air Mail 
Europe Rs. 80 or 16 dollars 
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By Surface Mail — 
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' pean trade union leaders. 


Balraj Mehta 


ICFTU Crack-up 


S the General Secretary of the International 
i Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
Mr. Omer Becu flew out of Delhi on the morning 
of Wednesday last week, he was a tired and 
disappointed man. He had come with high hopes to 


“the seventh Asian Regional Conference of the ICFTU 


which he described in his speech at its opening session 
as the “conference of opportunity”, the like of which 
may not come for a long time. Despite his constant 
vigil and active intervention throughout its seven day 
session, it actually turned out to be a deeply frustrating 
experience ending after an all-night bitter session with 
the break away of its largest affiliate, the INTUC, from 
the Asian body. 


The disappointment of Mr. Becu must have been 
all the more poignanf since in his hectic activity to 
mend the ICFTU fences, particularly in view of the 
new threat of split posed by none other than the American 
TU leaders, he was going to Africa where the ICFTU 


‚ has almost ceased to exist as a result of the defection 


of its affiliates under pressure of assertive nationalist 
sentiment in the newly liberated African countries. 
He could not even pretend that he had a chance to 
recover ground in Africa, at least in the foreseeable 
-future. ` 


Real Threat 
But the threat to its very existence as a world body, to 

his great chagrin, comes at this moment from the USA’s 

African Federation of Labour—Congress of Industrial 


. Organisations, which besides being ICFTU’s principal 


financier, was the main driving force behind its creation 
over 15 years ago. Till now, the AFL-CIO had been 
content with the management of its affairs by the Euro- 
Having brought about split 
in the World Trade Union Movement during the sharp 
political division in Europe with the launching of the 
Marshal Plan, the Americans were equally generous 
with dollar contributions to the ICFTU. 


The AFL-CIO leaders now feel that the returns on 
their investment in this field, as in many others, have 
not been adequate. They are particularly upset over 
meagre results and more recent set-backs in Asian and 


African countries. Hence the demand for a closer and ` 
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direct supervision of the work at the headquarters and 
in the regional offices. The AFL-CIO has actually set 
up its own liaison offices in Latin American countries, 
outside the ICFTU framework. In the coming world 
congress of the ICFTU in July in Amsterdam, it is 
expected that the AFL-CIO will dictate the composition 
of the headquarters leadership and take a major share 
of it, unlike in the past when it was left to the Europeans. 

The Europeans are in no mood to accept such 
dictation. With their long trade union experience and 
traditions, many of them do not consider the American 
leaders, particularly of AFL wing among them, as 
genuine trade unionists at all. They themselves may be 
trade union beureaucrats and in any large organisation, 
Mr. Becu explained, bureaucracy was inevitable to some 
extent. But AFL leaders with their craft unions, in 


„their view, are in a different category altogether. 


Political Influence 


Since the birth of the ICFTU was the outcome of 
a certain political division in Europe and the world, 
the present cirsis in the organisation too transcends 
purely trade union rivalries and is conditioned by the 
present political: climate, in which the assertion of 
European identity, particularly by France, plays a 
major part. It is evident therefore that the Amsterdam 


. congress will not find it easy to resolve the crisis within 


the trade‘union framework. Hence also the importance 
attached to the participation and the role of regional 
organisations of the ICFTU, specially of the Asian 
region. 

Mr. Becu frankly admitted his keen interest in the 
Asian conference of the ICFTU in this context. But he 
did not seem: to have reckoned with the existence of 
schism within the region itself of a rather sharp and 
serious nature. А 

The Asian Regional Organisation (A.R.O.) is com 
posed of the so-called “free and democratic" trade unions 
of non-socialist countries like Japan, India, South 
Korea and Formosa—in all of 13 countries with a total 
membership claim in 1964 of over 70 lakhs (out of which 
India and Japan together accounted for nearly 46 lakhs). 
Early in 1965 three trade union organisations from two 
countries with a membership of about 10 lakhs had 
already broken away from it. On the closing day of the 
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conference, two more organisations, among them the 


INTUC with a membership of 18.5 lakhs, had аг-. 


nounced their dissociation from the A.R.O. It is also 
not without significance that between 1962 and 1965, 
few of the affiliate unions had increased their membership 
nor had any new organisation been attracted to it, 
except to a limited extent in Japan. 


The Schism 


The schism in the A.R.O. as it came to the fore 
during the Delhi session had its origin in the peculiari- 
ties of the Asian political developments. Whether 
during the discussions or over the more explosive issue 
of organisational control expressed through the gruelling 
fight for the choice of General Secretary for the region— 
which dominated the proceedings from the very beginn- 


ing—the line upin the conference was clear and well - 


defined. | 


The two main organisations represented in the 
conference from India and Japan, the INTUC and the 
DOMEI (together commanding a membership of over 
37 lakhs) along with Ceylon, Indonesia, philippines and 
Pakistan were on one side. The rival combination was 
composed of South Korea, Formosa, Hongkong, 
Okinawa, Malaysia and Hind Mazdoor Sabha of India 
and the most rabid anti-communist unions belonging 
to the SOHYO of Japan. 


The first group sought a certain amount of inde- 
pendence from obligations arising out of the political 
purposes of the ICFTU leadership, particularly 
dictated by the American. wing. They wanted 
trade unions under the ICFTU aegis to really function 
as such without direct involvement in the political 
controversies of the region. This approach in itself 
had a certain political significance in that it projected the 
concept of non-alignment in the trade union field. 
The rival combination, ont he other hand, flaunted its 
deep commitment to what it affirmed as “democracy” 
in the politica] controversies in the region. 


The fight between the two trends in the course of the 
conference expressed itself all the time in different 
forms. Probably its best exposition came in the course 
of discussion on the ICFTU educational activities in the 
region which have been provided with the major slice 
of funds devoted to the world body's work in the 
region—over a crore of rupees during the last few years. 
Sri Dixit of the INTUC, pointed out that any scheme of 
education should be based on some philosophy an din 
the case of ICFTU work, the emphasis was given more 
on democracy but not on social justice, with the 
inevitable involvement in current politics side by side. 
He wanted this situation to end. 

But Sri S.V. Mathur, the Director of the Asian Re- 
gional College of the ICFTU, who was later elected the 
regional secretary in the teeth of opposition from the 
INTUC and its associates, was quite clear and firm 
that emphasis should continue to be on democracy 
and since social justice could' come only if democratic 
institutions were created, he wanted to create a cadre 
that would “play a vital part to safeguard democratic 
institutions" . 

The same tussle was revealed in more specific terms 
when on Malaysia’s insistence and with the backing 
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of its allies in the conference, a resolution was pushed 
through to condemn Indonesia for its “confrontation” 
policy. The pléadings of the Japanese as well as 
Indians supported occasionally by the Pakistani and 
some other delezates, that such constant and close 
preoccupation with politics was. not good for a trade 
union body were completely disregarded 5y a rival 
group. The fact that an overwhelming majority of the 
membership represente in the A.R.O. was critical of, 
the ICFTU functioning in the region did not count. It 
was clear that a determined group had es:ablished a 


foothold in the crganisation and had acqu:red almost 


a vested interest in political controversy in terms of 
anti-communism. е 

Even India’s n»n-alignment policy did not escape ad- 
verse comments in the repor: of the ouigoing secretary, 
Mr. Horii and only sharp protests by the INTUC 
delegates ultimately forced the session to accept the 
offer of the Indian delegation to rewrite -he entire 
report. “The INTUC delegation had also то register 
its protest against publication of maps by the ICFTU in . 
which Kashmir was shown separate from India (it 
might be mentioned, the HMS delegation did not join in 
these protests). Political controversy in the conferen- 
ence, besides the -ight over the election of the secretary 
took so much of :he time that the session hardly dis- 
cussed workers living and working conditions in the 
region except for passing of a resolution on Asian trade 
and its expansion. Within this context, however, it 
would be well to notice that the session was not found 
willing to give attention to the Vie nam crisis and the 
USA’s role in it. Only when the Japanese insisted, a 
reference was made in the resolution to “aggression in 
Vietnam" which ‘vas condemned.- When en Indian 
delegate pointedly asked who in the view of ARO 
should be treated as the aggressor—JSA or some 


* other power—his query remained unanswered. But it 


was not easy to see that those who waxed eloquent on 
the aggression against Malaysia by Indonesia, had no 
intention to voice criticism against the USA and the 
resolution was directed against what was called “сот- 
munist aggression” in Vietnam. 


Electing the Secretary 


It was therefore no surprise when no compromise 
could be reached on the question of electing the 
secretary and of ccntrol over the organisation came up 
before the session. Sri S.V. Mathur received 20 votes of 
delegates representing 19 lakh membership. His rival 
received 18 votes tut a backing of 46 lakh members 
Sri Mathur was declared elected by the Chairman, 
despite protests fromm the INTUC and others oa specific 
constitutional grounds. Thé INTUC thereupon refused 
to accept the result of the contest and procleimed its 
intention to have nozhing to do with the ARO so long as 
it was not rid of “intrigue and office hunting". 

The fight at the regional conference will now be 
taken to the world body’ headquarters at Brussels and 
the its congress at Amsterdam. It is bound to get even 
more closely inter-twined with the international political 
controversies. Meanwhile, the charges and counter- 
charges about the ro e of “dollar” in the presen: schism 
within the organisation which were freely made in the 
Delhi session, are likely to be heard more and more. 
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. accordingly. And, to be fair to them, 


Q. E. R. Sastry 


ROBERT LYND 


an appreciation . 


HERE are writers who “іе from the neck up" 
as the saying. is, with increasing years. It is as 
though, in this nerve-racking business of “moving 
with the times", they find out their inadequacy 
rather early in the proceedings and throw up the sponge 
it must be 
acknowledged that “moving with the times” in these 
hectic days, when the half-a-dozen or so of “cold wars" 
may develop any moment into regular "shooting wars" 
when the- East-West tension, steadily mounting, may 
suddenly, as it were, take the bit between its teeth and 
gallop away to its tragic culmination, is not as easy as it 
may sound at first hearing. ; 


‚ Robert Lynd was one of those who could always-be 
trusted to keep his head even in a maelstrom. Lynd was 
а votary in the shrine of the twin-goddesses, *sweetness 
and light". His “even-balanc’d soul", to quote 
Arnold, “business could not make dull, nor 
passion wild", and һе .saw life "steadily, and saw it 
whole” like that Greek dramatist. 


S No Parochialism 
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Lynd’s mental and emotional poise, indeed, was 
eminently characteristic of him: all the more so when 
we remember that he was Irish and, on that ground 
alone, could well have been pardoned some marked 
effervescence of soul. Strangely enough (barring, of 
course, his innate radicalism and the exceptional 
beauty of his English prose style), his Irishness rarely 
came to the surface. There was no trace of any strident 
parochialism in his intellectual make-up. Irish writers 
do generally contrive to let it be known far and wide 
that they are Irish first and everything else afterwards: 
Trish writers from George Bernard Shaw downwards. 
Nor is there anything inherently wrong in this highly 
amiable trait: we are made thus and Nature must 


A have its way. Lynd, however, was an exception to this. 


general rule: he endeavoured to keep his Irishness to 
himself as much as he could. 

But he was Irish nevertheless; and one learned to 
love him. all the more for that. The contribution of 
Irishmen and lrishwomen to English literature is not 
a matter to be lightly brushed aside. All other things 
being equal, the Irish (God bless them) have a flair for 
English prose and росігу—рагіісшапу for English 
prose—that the Englishman himself rarely has. — ^ 
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Lynd was both an essayist and a literary critic and 
attained an enviable eminence in two genres of essay- 
writing and literary criticism. But it is safe to say 
that, for everyone who knows him as a literary critic, 
nearly ten know him as an essayist. One reason for 
this is that, whereas he ceased to dabble in sustained 
literary criticism severel years ago, he continued to 
churn out essays every week till almost the last breath 
of his strenuous life. Another reason is that for some 
time past the essay has taken a back place in English 
literature, more gifted persons flocking to the well- 
trodden pastures of literary criticism and biography than 
to the essay proper. . 


Journalist First 


Lynd, besides being the ‘‘middles’-writer іп the 
New Statesman, ever since that famous journal's incep- 
tion in 1913, had been the Literary Editor, first of the 
Daily News, and then of its successor, the News Chronicle. 
In addition, he used to contribute, fairly frequently, to 
Sir John Squire’s London Mercury and to other 
periodicals as well. It will be seen that, in this sense, 
he had never been a professional author, an author sui 
generis, an author “to the manner born". It was 
journalism (that sternest of task-mistresses) that claimed 
his allegiance all along; and it was only by sheer accident 
that he blossomed forth into authorship also. 

As a Literary Editor he must have helped many e lame 
dog over many a style: there must be quite a number 
of persons the world over who, but for his initial word 
of encouragement, would not have been either journalists 
or authors today. Lynd was a literary man to his 
fingertips; and during the last two or three decades, 
exerted a none too inconsiderable influence over the 
writers of the day, an influence that cannot be fully 
assessed at the moment owing to his nearness to us. 


As one who has read not only his essays but.his. 
criticism as well, I feel it my duty to devote a few lines 
to the latter in order to forestall, as far as within me lies, 
any hasty appraisal of him as only an essayist. А dili- 
gent perusal of The Art of Letters and Books ani 
Authors -will not fail to convince the reader that 
what he did not know of Elnglish literature is 
simply not worth knowing. Не is, for instance, as 
erudite on Samuel Pepys and on Horace Walpole as on 
Norman Douglas and Н.М. Tomlinson. 
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1 am by nature allerg'c to writers of “Diaries” and 
"Note Books" and, anyway, until I read Lynd on the 
subject I had not thought it possible that anyone could 
make Pepys, "that Puritan north-north-west", even 
moderately interesting. But Lynd has the rare gift, 
possessed only by the elect, of investing even the dullest 
theme with the interest that never was on sea or land. 


Thus it happens that both Samuel Pepys and Edward | 
Young—and T.S. Eliot of our own day—come refreshing- - 
p . 


ly alive and vivid from his page. ` 

“There is a cult of dullness constantly making 
war on wit and beauty”, he says. “Its malice is not 
deliberate: it is scarcely intelligent enough to be deliberate. 
It is founded, not on reason, but on the instinct of self- 
defence”. 


Emphasis on Appreciation 


Lynd has one infallible recipe for really worth-while 
criticism: or, rather, he has two тесіреѕ. One is that 
one must take a perceptible delight in it, coming to it, 
that is, not from what I may call an oppressive sense of 
duty, but from an inner urge that cannot be mistaken. 
In other words, one must come to it con amore. His 
second recipe is that, as far as possible, one must take 


care to write only on those authors who appeal to one . 


in some way or other: one must not come. to bury 
Caesar but to praise him. What he suggests is that no 
one should write on an author with whom he does not 
happen to find himself in sympathy. Destructive 
criticism is the easiest thing on earth and anyone can 
perpetrate it. 

This, however; is not to suggest that criticism should 
flow in one uninterrupted stream of applause: it would 
obviously, be to err in the opposite extreme. No author 
—not even the greatest’ that ever was—is “seraphically 
free” from blemish of any kind: has not Homer himself 
been said to nod—occasionally The art of writing is 
‚ full of perils, and whoso essays to practise it must first 
cultivate a thick epidermis, an impenetrable carapace: 
to write is, ipso facto, to court detraction. 


All this however, does not invalidate my argument. 
Some sympathy is postulated of one who sets out to 
appraise the works of an author. Moreover, if we 
examine critical writings closely we are apt to find that 
the finest criticisms have, invariably, been laudatory. 


That is why Walter Pater, as Lynd has noted, called his, 


book of criticisms, Appreciations. That is why as 


І may venture to say myself С.К. Chesterton’s mono- 


graph on Dickens is the best monograph that has yet 

appeared about that greatest of English novelists. 
Lynd's approach to T.S. Eliot (now, alas, no more) 

is illuminating. It points a moral and adorns a tale: 


the moral and the tale being both his own. It is evident . 


that Eliot, for certain predictable reasons, queers our 
critic's pitch. Eliot is pompous, and Eliot is pretentious 
and Lynad, as 1 have already iridicated, will have nothing 
to do with pomposity and with pretentiousness in a 
literary historian. Heré is what he has to say on the 
matter: “The great critic communicates his delight 
in genius. His memorable sentences are the mirrors 
of memorable works of art."..He proceeds: 
“His (Eliot’s) failure at present is partly a failure 
of generosity. If a critic is lacking in generous 
" responsiveness it is in vain for him to write about 
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` or to be merely rlayful. 


the poets. The critic has duties zs a destroyer, but 
chiefly in the same sense as a gold-washer. His 
aim is the discovery of gold. Mr. Elict is less of a 
discoverer in this kind than any critic of distinction 
who is now writing...... Let Mr. Eliot, for the next 
ten years, take as his patron-saint the woman 
in the New Testament who found the ресе of silver, 
instead of Johannes Agricola in joyless meditation. 
He will find her not only better company, but a wise 
counseller. He may even find his sentences in- 
fected with her cheerful excitement, for want of 
which as yet they can break neither into a phrase 
nor into а smile". 


This wanted saying very much, and it has now been. 


said. 


Now I come to Lynd the essayist. The path of the 
essayist is not, let me suggest, exactly strewa with roses. 
Tn his case the difficulty is not a dearth, bu: a plethora, 
of subjects . His terms of reference do not hedge his 
fancy in by finicxing restrictions of this or that nature: 
they are wide as the overhanging canopy itself. He 
may, metaphorically speaking, roam the heavens above, 
the earth below, and the waters underneath the earth; 
and if still he carnot hit upon a theme, or hitting upon 
it, cannot "expand it to the measure of his intention", 
as Walter Pater would have put it, the favlt, certainly, 
lies in himself, not in his stars. Imaginatively he may 
range, at his sweet will, not only from CLina to Peru 
and from Khorassan to Kidderminster; but he may, 
with equal freedom, tackle; while so doing, matters as 
diverse as a lady's commerce with her looking-glass and 
a man's intercourse with his Maker. .He may elect 
either to be learned or to be ight: to be’ ponderous 
It is touch and go whether he 
chooses to be "sober, steadfast, and demure” and to 
keep his “wonted state", 4 - 

"With even s:ep, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies", 
or else to drench his essay through and through with a * 
merciless shower of : 

“Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles". 


and generally to give full rein to the spirit of delight. 


Lean Periods 


The fact is thet essayists, like others, have their lean 
periods, their fallow times; and it is precisely then that 
their inherent worth comes out. One cannot always 
be at the top of cne’s form. Take Lynd, for :nstance. As 
“Ү.Ү.” he hac been contributing an eassy every week 
to the New Sratesman since auld lang syne. He had 
himself modestly estimated that up to April, 1943 he 
must have written about 1,6000,000 words by way of 
"middles" to that journal; and safeguarded himself 
by saying: “І” tais be imputed to me as а crime my 
excuse must be that my poverty, and not my will, 
consented.” 


Well, what does Lynd do? If we are to believe him 
he has a rooted habit of procrastination. He has a 
job to do, but he is averse (like most оѓ us) zo doing it, 
and so willy-nilly postpones it until the las: avoidable 
moment; and whet is more, has an excuse ever ready. 
He confesses : ` 


MAISTREAM 


“From an early age I wanted to write, but I always 
hated—and still hate—beginning to write........ 

I am like a man who wants to go somewhere in his 

motor car, and whose engine needs cranking up, 

and who would gladly avoid the effort of cranking 
up the engine. Hence, even if I had a week in which 
to write an article, I should find it difficult to begin 
writing till the last hours of the last day of the week. 

Expected to deliver my article by the first post on 

Thursday morning, I still found myself late on 

Wednesday night doing my utmost to dodge the 

the necessity of work. How often have 1 succeeded 

so well that I have had to set the alarm clock for 
six and to go down and compel myself to tackle 
the detested task on a wintry Thursday morning: 

(See his essay, “A Thousand and One .'Middles"" 

in the New Statesman of April 14, 1934.) 

Being in a Fix 

The point is that, his temperament being such, he 
finds himself now and then in a fix: on what should 
he write ? If nothing better offers, and the last minute 
has arrived, he takes up a dictionary and fills up three 
columns with what comes in handy; and yet contrives 
that the resulting attempt shall be both readable and 
reasonable. There in lies the secret of your master- 
essayist. I have written earlier that.an essayist suffers, 
not from a dearth, but from a plethora, of subjects. 
It is illustrated most aptly in the example I have chosen. 
Lynd would have had his work cut out for him if he 
had had a subject of limited scope to handle: he would 
not, then, have had to run after it himself and be-in a 
perpetual state of suspense about it. 

The essayist’s job is really not as easy as it looks, 
Having a veritable universe of themes to select from, 
he is ever, so to speak, on the_horns of a dilemma; and 
probably énds up by selecting the least suitable. On 


the other hand, it is comparatively simple (is it not?) if | 


you have to dissertate, say, on the economic condition 
of the Neanderthal man, or the fashion in ladies’ hats 


in the eighteenth century, or the decline and fall of the 
Moghul Empire. You have fo mug up your subject, that 
is all, and to take care not to. botch it too conspicuously 
in telling the world what Mr. A or Mrs. B has already 
told it in a more authoritative, and, withal, 2 more 
convincing, style. His is a pioneer’s work; and, like 
it, the more onerous. 


An Example 


Below I am furnishing as fine an example as І can set 
my hands upon of Lynd’s style, as well as of his peculiar 
art, of essay-writing. The essay is entitled, “In Praise 
of Temperance”, and occurs in his book, The Gold Fish 
Here is the passage: { 

“Excess, it seems to me, may justly be praised if we 
do not praise it to excess. In a lukewarm world it is 
the enemy of lukewarmness. It is a protest against 
virtues that sail among the shallows of caution and 
timidity and never venture among the perils of the 
high seas. St. Paul might not have been so good 
a Christian if he had not previously been an excessive 
prosecutor of Christians. All genius, whether 
religious or artistic, is d kind of excess. The man of 
genius is intoxicated with some vision or purpose in 
a world of mainly sober men and women. Even so, I 
doubt if it is swise to preach a gospel of excess. Not 
one in a million men who get intoxicated is a man 
of genius, and in the excesses of intoxicated men 
without genius are matter for some of the darkest 
pages of history. The minor revolutionaries, the 
one-idea’d assasins, the street-corner ` persecutors, 
have for the most part been men who have imbibed 
some half-truth to excess. The truth is, the Road 
to excess leads to the palace of Wisdom only if a 
man is born wise." 


My readers can now understand what a tremendous 
Joss English literature has sustained by his demise. His 
death sounded also the death-knell of English essay- 
writing: what began with Steel ended with Lynd. 


NELHI DELHI SKYLINE (Continued from page 7) 


Government's record on this score is the best among all 
the States. 

This naturally put Sri Ghosh to embarrassment. 
For, the Marwari businessmen were offended at Sri Sen's 
drive. Some of them, reportedly close to the Birlas, 
even tliought of sending a deputation of women members 
of the families of those detained to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave seeking his intervention; but wiser counsels 
prevailed and the plan was abandoned. 

With Sri Ghosh's failure to get redress from the 
West Bengal Government, .his stock fell with the 
Marwari leaders, while the fact that he was identified 
with them undermined his public prestige in West 
Bengal. . в - 

1t is learnt that Sri Atulya Ghosh tried to dissuade 
Sri Patil from going to Sri Birla’s Marwari Relief 
Society function. And Sri Nanda’s arrival was almost 
the last straw to bréak is morale. Suddenly, he 
went for a stunt: word was spread that Sri’ Nanda had 
insulted a West Bengal Minister at the airport on arrival 
by not taking him along with him in the same car with 
Sri Birla. Although this faux раѕ. оп the part of Sri 
. Nanda has hardly earned him the admiration of the 
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Calcutta public (his subsequent explanation notwith- 
standing), it has fetched poor dividend for Sri Ghosh, 
whose affiliation to Marwari Money is not forgotten 
overnight. ( 

` [n this respect, Chief Minister P.C.Sen is better 
placed. Despite his much-publicised partnership with 
Sri Ghosh, Sri Sen is regarded by the West Bengal public 
as of different mettle: his statement rebutting Sri 
Patil's abject praise of businessmen's contribution to 
the national struggle and paying tribute to the sacrifice 
and martyrdom of hundreds and thousands of freedom 
fighters, has gone down convincingly. 

The overall impression one gathers in New Delhi 
is that the upshot of this development may be to wipe 
off Sri Atulya Ghosh's chances of becoming Congress 
President after Sri Kamaraj, for which he has been 
grooming himself for a very long ` time. Whatever 
little standing he had as a big-money getter for the 
Congress coffers seems to have been spoilt by Sri Nanda 
extending a hand of warm friendship to Sri Birla. 

It is time for Sri Atulya Ghosh to consult a new 
astrologer. ~ 
April 14 | —N.C. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS — B 
: provide a common platform for the people 


Every day about 5 million men, women and children on an average, travel by the Indian 
' Railways which operate about 10,000 trains daily over 6,800 railway stations. People 
of all classes and cultures come together in different moods: and varying natione! 
attitudes. They speak different tongues; but their language is universal. | 
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The Indian Railways provide the common platform — forging ever 
stronger bonds of national unity among the people — bringing our 
far flung regions towards better understanding and closer 
, economic co-operation, . 
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From whom they derive strength and muscle 
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_ Serve the individual and build the nation. 
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A . . Thoughts on Education . 


THE DYNAMIC EDUCATION dy ZAKR Hussain, Asia 


Publishing House, New Delhi, 1963. Pp., 112 Price Rs. 10 


} 
ORE often than not, convocation addresses are bitter pills 
to swallow not because harsh truths are pinpointed but 
due to want of earnestness of purpose and of honest concern 
i They are made occasions for 


with the dynamics of education. 
delivering platitudinous advice spiced with humour and edification 


with a complete disregard of existing realities. 


education and its reorientation to meet the requirements of national 
objectives. | 
The author believes that “‘the principle of work and that of 
social orientation..... should permeate all education from the 
elementary school to the university”. ‘The vital concern of a 
, university is with the individual and the spiritual. "Education 
is helping the individual mind to experience" the absolute moral 
and spiritual values “of the True, the Beautiful, the Good and the 
Holy”. Secondly, it is the development of the "subjective 
mind through the appropriate and congruent manifestations 
of the objective mind." : 2 


Thirdly, education 


_ ed in it the three broad fields of the humanities, and the social and 
physical sciences". Fourthly, education is not 
collected by others and passed on to us", it is “knowledge based 
on experience and discovery". The portion of objectivé culture 
which goes to the cultivation of mind" should, therefore, be limited; 
but the confrontation of the mind with “cultural goods’ that corres- 
pond to its peculiar make-up” should be encouraged. Finally, 
“the university should project itself into the community”. No 

. barriers between the society “between the acquisition of scientific 


technical knowledge and its utilisation for the social good”, should’ 
exist. Because the individual mind cannot grow to its full perfec- : 


‚ tion without corresponding advance of the collective social existence. 
To safeguard the academic freedom of the universities on which 


deperds their strength and vitality. as transmitters and critical . 


appraisers of culture, the author suggests the need of “national 
control” which is rightly described as “а statement of the wisdom of 


the people anxious to see its universities grow into vigorous centres 
of the nation's intellectual and moral life". ‘ 

In order that-the “methods of passive receptivity” (which, 
unfortunately, were in practice till now) may give place to “methods 
of active participation and discipl.ned purposive intellectual work” 
syllabi need to be “drastically changed”. What is most called for 
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should aim at “giving some measure of- 
general scientific, aesthetic and moral culture by having represent-, 


“information. . 


is giving more emphasis on the understanding, of the “methods of 
scientific enquiry and their impact on modern life in place of the 
exaggerated stress on the products of science". Social sciences 
(so conspicuous by their absence in the technological institutes) 
should also be introduced in the curricula. Their importance in 
the study of nature and “Ше human mind objectified" cannot be 
inimised. Hence the "need of supplementing: the scientific 
knowledge. ...Бу a fair deal of familiarity with the social sciences 
and the humanities". Science and technology with unlimited 
means of annihilation and creation must be harnessed for the 
: growth of the future pattern of human existence, providing for the 
"satisfaction of real wants in a non-exploitative,' co-opérative society 
»of mutual helpfulness.” Consequently, they have to be placed under 
A гості and social supervision", and “voluntary restrictions of aim 
cope”. à 


.< Considering the ‘quantitative problem’ of the growing numbers. 
+. at the universities, the author remarks that those who foin these 


establishments *should have had-a required minimum of i - 
tual and moral schooling". But, even though it is a JE ee 
there is no university that cares to consider the entrants aptitude 
for thorough intellectual work". A continuous “process of 
intelligent selection during the university course", can engender 
radical changes “in the number and composition of teaching 
faculties.” Face to face with the ever-increasing number of students 
the universities would have to stand as a “tremendous base_of 
elementary and secondary education.” Е 


. While discussing the problem of student indiscipline Dr i 
takes up the “place of authority and freedom in Pon ds the 
guiding idea. He regrets the absence of objective standards to 
moderate the “‘un-controlled subjective urges” of students and of 
a “higher value that сап claim their acceptance". But unlike many, 
he does not say this in a mood of "superior self-righteous-ness”, 
thought, at the same time (and admirably so), the thinks it “criminal 
treason, to feel it and- not to communicate” the feeling. Happily 
. enough the. "how-it-pains-me-to-say-what-I-have-said" attitude 
pervades the style no less than the man. “The question in educa- 
tion is not authority or freedom, but how long might authority last 
how soon might freedom take over, for take over it must, though, 
Я «е way to true freedom passes through out-side authority”. 
--“There is an authority at the beginning"—the authority of age 
maturity, experience etc.,—“‘and an authority at the end of educa- 
_ tional process"—"'the authority of values freely experienced and 
freely accepted in the personal and impersonal goods of culture. .. Pad 


. Written in a profound and lucid style, the 
highlights glaring defects in our educational eer ба| “К 
ward ways of cleaning the Augean stables which our universities 
are to-day. The book should be of interest to all concerned with. 
Ње much-needed social-reconstruction through the educated 
individual. — Ramesh 
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Nescafé is prepared from the choicest coffee 
beans ... skilfully blended and roasted — 
specially for you - Open the іп... relish that 
satisfying aroma of freshly roasted coffee 
beans-the beans which give Nescafé instant 
coffee its superb flavour... make it so full 
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Buy some today. 


Es seconds 


Nescalé comes to you as pure soluble 
coffee that's already brewed and percola« 
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cup.. add hot water and you have perfect 
coflee! No brewing, no fuss, no bother.. 
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After a hard day's work, it's time for villagers to enjoy 
their well-earned relaxation. 


The programme of rural electrification under the 
Five-fear Plans goes on apace. But Kerosene will 
remain as ever, a vital commodity for the villager. 
INDIANOIL ensures a continuous supply of this 
essential product through its wide marketing network, 


INDIANOIL, proud to serve the people of India, now 
refines and markets the entire range of petroleum  " 
products so essential to Industry, Agriculture 

and Transport, among others. 





A National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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CASE FOR URDU 


HE memorandum to the Prime 
Minister demanding recogni- 
tion of Urdu as second language 
in U.P., Bihar, Delhi, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh is 
a reminder that the grave injustice 
done to the vast Urdu-speaking 
population of this region must be 
remedied. The signatories to the 


memorandum, 104 MPs mostly from , 


the Northern States, are not confined 


. to a particular party or religious. 


persuasion, showing clearly that the 
^ demand is no longer sectional or 
communal. У 


It is one of the tragic ironies of 
modern Indian’ politics that Urdu, 
which owes its birth and growth, 
to a climate of greater social contact 
and communal harmony, should be 
associated with a particular com- 
munity. -The situation becomes 
ridiculous when we see that in the 
last four decades most of the propa- 
ganda against Urdu has been high- 
lighted by some  Hindi-speaking 
States adopting Sanskrit, spoken by 


` just over 2000 psople, as second 


language and neglecting Urdu which 
according to the 1961 C2nsus figures, 
is the mother-tongue of 2.33 million 
people. Obviously, the worst kind 
of communalism is behind this 
absurdity. It is tim? steps are taken 
to fight it; dus recognition of the 
place of Urdu will b> a major step 
in that direction. 


The treatment meted out to Urdu 


will also be a measure of the tole- 
rance that protagonists of Hindi are 
capable of. For, if they show 
reluctance to encourage a language, 
which in grammar and vocabulary 
: js more or less identical to Hindi 
'and whose richness and grace can 
only be an asset to it, languages 
vastly different from Hindi cannot 
hope to have a better deal at their 
hands. Those who plead for Urdu 
do acknowledge the superior position 
of Hindi; it is for tbe Hindiwallas to 
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recognize the facts of life in regard 
to Urdu and clear themselves of the 
charge of chauvinism. 


It may be argued that Urdu ana 
Hindi being almost identical, except 
for script, why perpetuate them as 
two separate languages ? Why not, 
in the interest of their being com- 
prehensible to the common man, 
de-Persianise Urdu and de-Sanskri- 
tise Hindi and give the two a common 
script ? This solution, on the face 


. of it, looks simple andstraight. But 
it is not feasible in the context of 


recent historical developements and 


in a situation in which language . 


minorities have developed a sensitive- 
ness and a fear complex about being 
swamped by Hindi.. А 


Moreover, continuance of Urdu 
is important even for the proper 
growth of Hindi. Through long 
usage as the language of administra- 
tion in many of the northern States 
and as medium of instruction in 
some universities, it has gained a 
richness and pliability which, if 
Hindi becomes more open and re- 
ceptive, it would be able to imbibe 
and thus become a better and more 
acceptable instrument as official 
lanzuage. 


The demand for recognition of 
Urdu is free from narrow-minded 
prejudices. It has been neglected all 
these years. Drift and delay will only 
harden attitudes’ and create more 
complications. It is this realisation 
thet has brought politicians of all 
hues together on this issue. The 
Government will only be doing its 
duty if it quickly responds to this 
just demand. ` 
Patna 


S.R. Gupta. 


NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


EH Ntheissue of the Mainstream, 
Д April 3, I found Abu Saye:d 
M  Ayyub’s article thought-provok- 
к ing. C.N. Chittaranjan advo- 
cates the manufacture of a ‘national 
language' broadly based on Hindi. 


But he does not state how it is to 
be done. Ayyub is right. Once we 
adopt a national language, and even 
go to the extent of writing peoms in 
it, the regional languages will be 
degraded into dialects without there 
being any certainty of the National 
Language fulfilling their functions. 

Yet Ayyub's interest in English 
seems to me perverse. АП the 
upper-middle-class children are 
being taught English in imitation 
of public-schools. True, but how 
about the millions of other children 
who are sure to botch their English 
for want of teachers ? The enormous 
expansion of education thus intensi- 
fies the problem of equality of 
opportunity. This middle-class 
privilege seeking through English 
must be combated. If we resort to 
permanent bi-lingualism at е 
Centre, the States would certainly 
follows, the line of least, resistance, 
and the present estrangement of the 
States from one another will continue. 
I do not want to see India cast in a 
tribal unity. But the present 
diversity is too wasteful. 


If we accept Hindi as a national 
language, the Hindi-speaking people 
will certainly triumph. Not in jobs 
alone. Will not that bring to birth 
a regional elite ? And what sort 
of Hindi? The quaintly Sanskritised. 
R.S.S. brand or the . dandified 
Lucknow lingo incomprehensible in 
eastern India ? The Hindi-speakers 
are usually not only fired by a sense 
of mission, they have too little know- 
ledge of other parts of India to sbow 


"their heritage any respect. I 
remember how often J had to counter 
insinuations of cannibalism 


while in Delhi. 


I hope you will keep the forum 
open and publish serious and 
counstructive d.scussion on the topic. 


Cambridge Hiren Gohain 
All India Radio should be 


T regarded as a feather in the cap 
of Mainstream, which last year 
turned the spot-light on all the 
misdoings in the A.I.R. under Bhatt. 
At one stage, many of us had practi- 
cally given up hope of getting rid of 


BHATT QUITS ALR. 


HE exit of Bhatt from the post 
of the Director-General of the 


Bhatt, when Sri Satyaranarayan 
Sinha as the temporary Minister of 
3 


= 


Information- & Broadcasting, 
renewed Bhatt’s contract. , 


Congratulation is therefore due 
to Smt. Indira Gandhi, who as the 
Minister of Information and Broad- 


casting, has rightly responded to - 


public criticism of some of the 
Departments under her - charge, . 
particularly the А.К. 

: But we hope this-is only the 
beginning of the cleaning of the 
Augean’s Stable. 


New Delhi 
o 


—A.LR. Staff Artiste 


m HATT's departure marks an 
Й important turning point in the 
Ae AIR. Even with the exposure 
of all the shortcomings in his 
work in the Press, with Mainstream 
in the lead, he had ‘tried to create the 
impression that he could not be 
removed. We hope his successor 
"will draw the necessary lesson from 
Bhatt’s fate. 

The episode strengthens our 
faith in the’ power of the Fourth 
Estate and particularly in the tradi- 
‘tions of fearless journalism which 
Mainstream seeks ќо uphold. 





—An Earnest Listener 


DOLLAR DICTATES 


Bombay 
E are often told that all the 
aid that we have been receiv- 
: ing from friendly countries are 
: without strings. But I wonder 
if the public is frankly told about 
the position in each and every case. 
-At Dugda in Bihar, a coal washery 
has been set up with U.S. aid. The 
particular washery is meant to supply 
coal to the nearby Bokaro Steel Plant 
when it will be set up. . When the 
Dugda project was undertaken, it 
was generally assumed that the 
Bokaro project would be set up with 
U.S. assistance. 


But things did not · turn out that 
way. U.S. aid was not available for 
Bokaro. Instead, the USSR has 
undertaken to build the Bokaro 
Steel Plant. Now, the Americans 
are reported to be putting the screw. 
They are believed to have made it 
clear that they would not approve of 
the coal processed in the washery 
set up by them to be used for the 
steel plant set up by the Russians. 


4 


This is indeed an extraordinary 
stand. И amounts to` dictating 
us as to how and where we can make 
use of the material that U.S. aid 
and know-how may be helping to 
produce Is this not a form of 
‘strings’ ? The country expects Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy to give a fitting rebuff 
to this piece of American effrontery. 


Ranchi Em Gt Gupta 


ТҮК AND BIRLA 


agree with -most of what N.C. 
wrote in his New Delhi Skyline 
g (Mairstream, April 17) captioned 
В “Birlaji wields his baton." My 
only contention is that ТТК shouid 
rot be regarded аз an implacable 
opponent of what Birla stands for. 


While it is true, as N.C. put it, 
that “TTK and Birla do not see eye 
to eye with each other it should be 
carefully: noted that this mutüal 
antipathy does not mean that ТТК. 
can or will fight with determination 
the grip of Big Business over the 
Government. In, other words, TTK 
is no St. George fighting the dragon 
of Big Morey. . 


Lucknow 





K. de 


N.C. replies: There is no doubt 
about TTK’s- links with Big 
Business. And `' one cannot 


“forget the fact that the largest ` 
„chunk of foreign-exchange allocation 


was made tc the private sector when 
TTK was holding the portfolio of 
Commerce and Indusiry. 


At the same time, it will be 
incorrect to think that there are no 
differences among businessmen or 
pro-bussiness . politicians. Powerful 
groups of vested interests. have 
raríged themselves against each 
other. This aspect of Indian reality 
today can hardly be ignored by any 
observer of the current scene. The 
birds of the- same feather do mof 
always flock together, not at least 
in New Delhi today 


j P.C. SEN'S SUGGESTION 


N New Delhi Skyline е 
-tredm, April 17), N.C. has 

- made a list of the grievances 
of the . Marwari business 
interests against the present West 
Bengal Chief Minister, Sri P.C. Sen. 


I would like to mention one which 


-Á 


f S 

has escaped N.C.'s notice. Sometime 
ago when the British-owned shares 
of the well-known industrial concern 
the Birds, were reported to be ón 
sale, some leading Marwari business- 
man was interested in buying them 
and thereby control the Birds. At 
that time, Sri P.C.Sen, it is learnt, 
wrote to the Union Finance Minister, 
suggesting that the West - Bengal 
Government might te permitted to 
take over the Birds by buying up the 
shares about to be disposed of. Sri 
Sen appears to have been interested 
in preventing any perpetuation of 
private-sector grip on this important 
industrial concern. 

This, understandably, annoyed: 
the Marwari magnates. 
Calcutta 


~ 


R. Mukerji | 
SCIENCE RESENTS ‘ 


AINSTREAM (April 17) has 
rightly questioned the authority: 
of the Finance Minister in 
approving the Research pro- 
grammes of National Laboratories. 
of CSIR. Being a member of Scienti- 
fic Community; I strongly resent the 
attitude of Finance M.nister towards 
the Director-General of the CSIR. . 
He -had no business to call. 
Directors individually fór granting: 


‘more financial assistance for research 


projects when DGCSIR was not.. 
asked to be. present. He is trying. 
to create confusion end frustration 
amongst scientists. This attitude 15 
not going to further Scientific and” 
Industrial Research. | 

When countries like China and 
Japan are spending more than one 
per cent of their national income оп. 
scientific research, we are, spending `- 
only 0.32% of the total national 
income. The further cut. in the 
Budget on scientific and industrial 
research will hamper the growth of. 
research activity." The result of this 
reduction will be the cuz in the CSIR: 
Research Fellowships and research 
schemes. 


` Ultimately who is 
suffer ? The nation. Do you 
think that the attitude of 
TTK is conducive to research? 
No, of course, not. This attitude 
will lead the nation towards disaster. 
I totally agree with the conclusions 
of Sri P.K. Naidu that “private 
business and foreign entrepreneurs 
will have a free hand in India if. 
national research gets slowed down." ` 


New Deihi A Scientist 


going to 
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',. Need for Self-Criticism 


HE Public Accounts Committee of Parliament has only laid down 
in concrete terms a healthy democratic principle when it said 
recently that the Bharat Sevak Samaj should not be given special 
favours and facilities till its activities and. achievements had been 


| thoroughly examined and found satisfactory. 


The Samaj is a non-official organization which virtually owes its 
existence to availability of public funds. It follows therefore that those 
who allow it to make use of public funds should make sure that these 
amounts are properly utilized and afe not frittered away without any 

_Aangible benefit to the community at large. The Commitfee’s concern at 
the Samaj’s failure to prepare consolidated accounts for almost 13 years 
is-indeed legitimate and cannot be effectively countered by certificates of 
merit issued by individuals or official committees. 

There is no doubt that the Samaj was started with the best of inten- 
tions : it was meant to be a mass-contact organization which would strive 
to generate enthusiasm for people's participation in national development. 
This isno doubt the reason why Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, known for his 
honesty and for his earnest desire that economic development should be 
made a full-fledged national. effort, associated himself closely with it from 
the beginning. Itis undeniable that part of the criticism levelled publicly 
against the Samaj is political in motivation; it is from those who would 
like to denigrate Sri. Nanda himself in: the guise of attacking the Samaj, 
for reasons unconnected with either the aims or the work of the Samaj. 
To them the unpopularity of ће BSS is one of many weapons capable of 
use in inner party power politics. ` 

But then there is also substantial legitimate criticism of the Samaj’s 
functioning. The PAC’s observations reveal tax exemption having been 
given to the Samaj without adequate - justification and its poor 
performance in the field of Plan publicity and even in the matter of 
constructing night shelters in the Capital. Оп the other hand, others 
have showered praise on the Samaj for its work in the construction aspect 
of major projects and have even declared that itis today fully equipped 
in terms of technical personnel and machinery to handle big- projects on 
its own. - | 

The truth obviously lies somewhere between these two extreme 
positions. In any event, there can be no doubt that the BSS can bean 
effective instrument for generating mass enthusiasm and ensuring popular 
participation in developmental activities if it is run without any room for 

' complaint in regard either to efficiency or the handling of funds, 

A reputation for absolute integrity and dedication is necessary if the 
organization isto survive and serve. Especially when a person of the 
stature of Sri Nanda is associated with.it closely, this becomes doubly 
necessary. This is as true of the Samaj as itis of organizations like the 
Sadachar Samitis which, despite their noble aims, have fallen into 
disrepute due to inept handling and also due to the association with them 
of individuals of doubtful integrity. 

The country expects organizations with which Sri Nanda is closely 
connected to be as clean as he himself is in public life. Their aims cannot 
be achieved without the creation of public confidence. The task of the 

: BSS and its protagonistsis not merely torebutt criticism through press 
statements but to organize-a process of cleansing. They should start with 
submission of consolidated accounts and submit to a close scrutiny of their 
activities from 1952 onwards. ` . 

Only a principled approach of dedicated service to the down-trodden 
masses and to national welfare can earn it the appreciation of the nation, 


. has 
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WHITHER FOREIGN OFFICE? 


НЕ storm 
Johnson's brusque cancellation. 
of Prime Minister Shastri's 
scheduled visit to the U.S.A. 
undermined the very basis 
of the new-style diplomacy that New 


over President 


Delhi 
Nehru. 


Various reasons have been given 
out by different pundits of Indo- 
American relations as to the motive 
behind Washington's unilateral with- 
drawal of invitation to India's Prime 
Minister. If it was a question of 
maintaining parity in protocol be- 
tween India and Pakistan—in which 
the calling off of President Ayub’s 
visit had ѓо 1Бе followed by the same 
treatment meted out to Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri—then it shows that 
in Washington’s view, Pakistan’s hob- 
‘nobbing with China does not down- 
grade her in relation to 
seeking U.S. sympathy and support 
for having to bear the brunt of 
Chinese attack. This way the 
argument of the American lobby in 
New Delhi that we have better 
chances of being heard today in 
Washington after being attacked by 
China has been very largely negated 
by President Johnson’s action. 


Similarly, those who have been 
canvassing against any strong-line 
resentment on the part of New Delhi 
over American action in Vietnam— 
and they have succeeded to a certain 
measure in emasculting the Govern- 
ment's  policy-approach іо the 
Vietnam crises—have been looking 
rather foolish after the unexpected 
snub from Washington. In fact, the 
excuse officially advanced by the 
State Department that President 
Johnson’s preoccupation with the 
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has been practising after 


y 


India, : 


Vietnam crisis has come in the way 
of receiving Prime Minister Shastri 
has be2n regarded in the Cepital as 
adding insult.to injury since it rather 
crudely implies that India’s Frime 
Minister does not really count in any 
crucial discussion on one of the 
major world crises, brewing rot very 
far away from India’s border. 


Perkaps this is the harvest 
we heve reaped for having 
abstained from taking any initiativs 
in dealing with the crisis, es was 
expected by many countries from all 
the three worlds—the Afro-Asian, the 
Western and the Communist—from a 
Government which claims to uphold 
Nehru’s legacy in foreign policy. 
The line of soft’ pedalling that we 
had recealty taken at the Belgrade 
Conference has hardly paid any 
dividend; it might have to a good 
measure helped to diminish our 
standing in Washington. 


There are observers in New Delhi 
who say that the U.S. Government 
would not have dared to come up 
with such an impudent insult had 
Nehru been alive. While it is true 
that Prime Minister Shastri does noz 
command the stature ofa world 
statesman that Nehru had enjoyed, 
the episode of the cancelled U.S. trip 
is nota mere question of a lack of 
personality. Careful observers in 
New Delhi assess it primarily as 
marking the crisis of policy rather 
‘than of personality. . 


The policy pursued so far has 
been pompcusly claimed to be the 
manifestation of wise pragmatism in 
contrast to the “foolish dogmatism” 
of the Nehruite ideology : we should 
cut our coar” according to cloth, 


attune our foreign policy to the 
compulsion of economic aid. This 
has been the line that has heen made 
fashionable after Nehru. ' 


Looking back, one cannot help 
noting a series of fiascoes for this 
pseudo pragmatic line, its Jandmarks 
being the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London 
where Sri T. T. Krishnamachari 
bent so far backward to placate 


British investors as to’ forget 
our duty by friendly African 
nations: secondly, the Cairo 


conference of the non-aligned summit 
Where our keeping mum over 
Tshombe's participation cost us 
heavily in terms of Afro-Asian good- 
will; and lastly, comes this rebuff 
from Washington after we had tried 
our utmost notto annoy U.S. too 
much. 


* * * e^ 


HILE the Government's 
strong reaction to the insult 
from Washington reflects the 
sense of self-respect of the 
nation as a whole, New Delhi 
observers are carefully watching 
whether this incident will be the 
starting point of a serious appraisal 
of our foreign policy itself—at least ` 
of the disturbing trends that have 
come up in recent months, While 
the general impression in the Capital . 
is that Sri Shastri with all his mild- 
mannered approach to issues, can 
be depended upon (unlike Sri Patil, 
for instance, with his almost grove- 
Ing admiration for Washington) 
tc stand up whenever the question 
of national self-respect is involved, 
the officials upon whom he seems 
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to be heavily leaning have a prono- 
uncedly pro West bias and donot 
possess the outlook which can react 
sharply to any and every situation 
that calls for the vindication of 
national interest and prestige. 


Of these, the Prime Minister's - 
Secretary, Sri L. К. Jha is reputed 
to be strongly pro-West, and his 
unusually active interest in foreign 
affairs has almost become a by-word 
in New Delhi. It was Sri Jha’s 
brain wave that led the Prime 
Minister.in Cairo last year to deviate 
from the text of his speech prepared 
in consultation with the Foreign 
Minister and to come out. with the 
naive proposal of a mission to 
persuade China not to explode the 
nuclear device, a proposal which 
made no impression whatsoever 
upon the other heads of non-aligned 
States. 


The idea of a nuclear shield 
which emerged from Sri Shastri's 
statement during his visit to London 
in December. is belived to have had 
originated with Sri Jha and that 
too emanated without reference to 
the Foreign Office. This would 
have landed Sri Shastri into trouble, 
butfor the timely intervention of 
friends (Sri Krishna Menon inclu- 
ded) who did not let the matter drift 
but got the Prime Minister to come 
out with a clear-cut policy state- 
ment, 


How Sri L.K. Jha tries to lord 
it over foreign affairs was seen the 
day Sri Shastri made the statement 
in Parliament demanding the vaca- 
tion of Kanjarkot by Pakistan. The 
revised version of the Prime 
Minister's statement was doled out 
to the press by Sri Jha on his own 
initiative, whilethe Foreign Office 
from the Foreign Secretary down- 
ward”was kept practically in the 
dark about it. 


Sri L.K. Jha is no doubt parti- 
cularly mortified by the shock of 
“Sri Shastri's trip to the USA having 
been cancelled. He was so excited 
about it that atone stage he was 
one of those who tried to get the 
Prime Minister's US visit precede 
his trip to Moscow. But things 
have turned out dismally different 
for Sri L.K. Jha and those of his 
way of thinking. President Johnson's 
desperate preoccupations have put 
his worshipping admirers in this 


ADDTT. AA '1ner 


country in an uncomfortable 


' predicament. 


It is precisely this mentality which 
thinks that to get dollar aid we 
must chime in with dollar politics, 
that has been badly shown up-in 
this entire uproar over the Prime 
Minister’s cancelled visit to the 
USA. Inside the Foreign Office, 
those who could feel that the 
Nehruite approach of an indepen- 
dent foreign policy was being sub-' 
verted in the name of US aid, were 
finding themselves at a disadvantage 
during the last few months. The 
fiasco of the so-called pragmatic line 
has justified their premonitions 
about its dangerous implications. 


Fortunately, е home-spun 
nationalism of the political leader- 
ship represented by the Prime 
Minister has prevented the foreign 
policy being dragged into discredit 
through the logic of that mistaken 
line. The -political myopia of the 
smart ICS policy-makers has been 
shown up miserably by Washington’s 
own action. A case of poetic justice 
indeed! 


* * * 


HAT has come as a surprise 

to New Delhi observers is 

that the very people who 

are responsible for com- 
promising the nation’s position in 
foreign policy, particularly with 
regard to Washington, are today 
preparing to take over the Foreign 
Office in the name of reorganisation 
of the Foreign Service and stream- 
ree policy-making at the official 
evel. 


Here too, Sri L.K. Jha is con- 
spicuous by his contribution. As 
noted in these columns a few weeks 
ago, it was Sri Jha who within a 
short time of his taking over as the 
Prime Minister's Secretary proposed 
the setting up of a body to go into 
the working of the Foreign Service. 
He managed to get the immediate 
okay from the Prime Minister, and 
perhaps the probe would have 
started immediately but for the 
strong objection raised by Sri 
Gundevia in a note submitted early 
in February, in which while agreeing 
that there was scope for consid2rable 
improvement in the working of the 
External Affairs Ministry, he warned 
against any move to take away the 


responsibility of all economic affairs 
in our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries from the External Affairs 
Ministry and vest it іп the Finance 
or Commerce Ministries, thé very 
thing which the Jha move had aimed 
at. For sometime the proposal 
was shelved, but only in the last 
few days, it seemed to have been 
revived and a probe body is likely 
to go into’ the working of the 
Foreign Service. At one stage, Sri 
L.K. Jha was ready even to take 
over as the Foreign Secretary in 
addition to his present responsi- 
bilities. . 


What is significant in this entire 
move is that those who had never 
fully reconciled themselves to 
Nehru's independent approach to 
foreign policy have suddenly woken 
up as the champion of cleaning up 
the Foreign Office itself. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that quite a few 
of the External Affairs officials have 
behaved in a manner which has 
brought no laurels for this country; 
particularly in the new emerging 
world of Asia and Africa, they with 
their anglicised sophistication have 
found to be complete misfit and 
have proved to be a liability than an 
asset for the country. 


While the reform of the Foreign _ 
Office, particularly the mentality of 
a section of its personnel, has beeu 
long overdue, the remedy that is 
being thought of now—mainly at 
the instance of the powerfully entr- 
enched ICS bosses—may prove to 
be worse-than the disease itself. For, 
not only a reorganisation of the 
Foreign Service is being contem- 
plated—thereby perhaps smoking 
out whatever of Nehruite indepen- 
dence is left in its cadre—but the 
Prime Minister ` has sprung a 
surprise when through a Cabinet 
Secretariat directive an officials’ 
committee was set up less thana 
fortnight ago consisting of the 
Cabinet Secretary, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Defence Secretary, 
the Commerce Secretary, and the 
Secretary of the Department of 
Economic Affairs in the Ministry of 
Finance. This ICS-ridden body is 
to b» entrusted with the charg: of 
advising the Cabinct on all impor- 
tant matters of foreign policy anl 
will also itself deal with them. 


Curionsly enough, the Home 
Secretary and the Education Secret- 
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агу have по place in it although 
both the Ministries have quite a few 
things to deal with foreign countries: 
at the same time, judging by its 
present personnel, the Committee is 
heavily loaded in favour of those 
who can think of foreign policy 
mainly in terms of getttng dollár-aid 
and to subserve all other considera- 
ен to that supreme mission in 
е. - 


This has raised a veritble hornet’s 
nest for the Prime Minister, since, it 
is learnt, this decision was taken 
without consulting the External 
Affairs Minister, who has already 
recorded his disapproval of the 


move. Sri Dinesh Singh, Deputy . 


External Affairs Minister,- has also 
submitted a note opposing this 
decision. 


Constitutional issues have come 
up in this controversy; for; if 


policy making is left to the officials, `. 
what remains of the functions of the- 


Foreign Minister ? Can officials 


belonging to other Ministries be 


made responsible for policy decisions 
ofthe Foreign Office ? This also 
makes the position of the Cabinet 


Introduce Mainstream To Your Friends 


‘You will be helping Mainstream and the policies it stands for 


'rid of the notion 


"Civil Servant 


Foreign Affairs Committee ridicul-_ 


ously anomalous. And: naturally 
there has come the protest from the 
the Foreign Service Officers’ 
Association. 


What -has intrigued observers in 
New Delhi is that the very people 
who, more than anybody else, are 


` responsible for the weakening of our 


foreign policy (the clearest example 
being tke latest snub from Washing- 
ton) are being entrusted with the 
task of working out thaz very 
foreign policy. Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri has had a long record of 
political leadership. Itis time that 
he along with our other leaders got 

that. the ICS 
burra sahibs, devoid of the correct 


.political orientation, can uphold a 


policy that was born out of ihe 
fire .of the freedom struggle 
itself. 


‘We must not forget that iz was 
chieftains that 
destroyec the democratic fibre of 
Pakistan's political life and laid -the 
foundaticns of her subservient 
foreign policy. i : 


{ 


R HE President's brief ѕіор-оуеї 
dinner аі ће Moscow airport 
has in the peculiar diplomatic 


lay-out of today turned out. 


to be ‘of first-class political 
significance. While it has brought 
out in sharp relief Moscow's readi- 
ness to demonstrate its friendship 
for this country without inhibition, 
in bold contrast; to President 
Johnson's offensive hauteur, it ‘has 
helped in a large measure, to- dispel 
the misgivings in New Delhi that 
the hospitality accorded to Presi- 
dent Ayub in the preceding week 
has in any way diminished the 


‘Soviet Government’s friendly feel- 


ings’ towards our Government. 
Sri Shastri is. assured of a rousing 
welcome when he sets out on his 
first visit to the USSR next month. 


Meanwhile, the Capital- is happy. 


- that President Radhakrishnan has 


returned fully recovered after his 
eye treatment in London. The 
philosopher with his wisdom is be- 
coming more and more an indis- 
pensable landmark in New Delhi 
today. : 


April 20 N.C. 
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India’s Afro-Asian Diplomacy 


HE semantics of politics are 
not constant; they change with 
altering circumstances. The 
time is gone when slogans like 
Afro-Asian Solidarity used to kindle 
a flame in almost every Indian heart. 


There is today an articulate opinion : 


in the country—both in the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left—plead- 
ing that Asian-African unity is a 
myth, and that India has progressive- 
ly little in common with those coun- 
tries which still cling to the Afro- 
Asian flag. It is easy to dismiss this 
opinion as pro-Western, or even an 
echo of Peking's appraisal; that, 
however, does not eliminate it or 
make it any less or more influential 
is. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that India has 
been going through a process of 
disenchantment with the Afro-Asain 
charisma. р 


Reasons for Disenchantment 


There are reasons- for this 
disenchantment. Slogans which were 
once exclusively ours, like Asian or 
Afro-Asian Unity, struggle against 
Imperialism and Colonialism, 
Panchsheel, Bandung Spirit and 
so on, seem to have gone away to 
Peking. They have become instru- 
ments of diplomacy and propaganda 
in Chinese hands. Countries which 
were once very close to us, like 
Indonesia, have drifted away; we 
who were the first to mobilise world 
support for Indonesian indepen- 
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dence are now regarded by the 
Tndonesians as soft towards the 
imperialists and unwilling to be in 
the vanguard of the Afro-Asian 
struggle against colonialism and 
nco-colonialism. 

Pakistan which was, and continues 
to be, partner of two : American- 
dominated military alliances, forges 


. new links with nations that were 


even the other day firmly tied to us 
emotionally and ideologically. We 
who were only a few years ago 
earnestly opposed to the acceptance 
of military help from the big powers, 
are now compelled by circumstances 
to lean heavily on Western arms for 
the defence of the motherland. Much 
water has indeed -flown down the 
Ganga and the Yangtse and the Nile 
and the Volta since the Asian Relations 
Conference in New Delhi or even 
the Bandung assembly in Indonesia, 
the tenth anniversary of which is 
being celebrated at a jamboree at 
Bandung even as these lines are being 
written. 


Most Divided Continent | 


Many of the dreams and hopes 
that had motivated the Bandung 
assembly in 1955 remain. unfulfilled. 
Asia is today the most divided con- 
tinent. And also the least contireat 
conscious. There is hardly an area, 
in which Asia today acts or speaks 
in one voice. It is a fact, however 
unpleasant, that the only like-minded. 
Asian countries are those in the Far 
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East which are held together by their 
military and economic dependence 
on the United States, or those that 
are moving with China. Even 
the Arabs of Western Asia, faced 
with a common danger of external 
aggression, and united by a common 
language and culture; are divided 
on most vital issues. 


South East Asia has earned the 
dubious distinction of being the 
theatre of the longest war in a 
hundred years and more. Over 
the entire horizon of Asia hangs the 
shadow of the tussle between 
the three big Asian countries—the 


Asian Triangle—China, the USSR 
and India. : 
Asia’s Divisions 

Asia is divided politically, 
emotionally, ideologically, and 


militarily. There is a near frozen 
border conflict between China and 
India. There is a bigger and wider 


"potential border conflict between 


China and the USSR. .There is the 
confrontasi between Malaysia and 
Indonesia. There is the unending 
war in Vietnam. There is fighting 
in Laos and on the Cambodian 
border. There are border clashes 
between India and Pakistan. There 
is a frontier dispute between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. There is a pere- 
nnially hot border between Israel 
and its Arab neighbours. There is 
fighting in South Arabia. 


Asia has little intra-continental 
trade and commerce. The Asians 
have built very little by way of 
institutional links—common studies, 
Joint projects—which could keep 
them together. Tiey speak too many 
languages; their culture and 
civilisation is too varied, and their 
pride too high. They have little 
tradition of co-operation. For a 
decade and a half they have spoken 
millions of high-sounding words 
about unity and co-operation, and 
litte has been the outcome. 


How much of the blame for this 
tragic absence of action to implement 
an incessant flow of evocative words 
lies at India's door is a question that 
will have to be answered one day 
objectively and honestly. 


Africa : Continent-Conscious 


The Africans aré different. They 
are continent-conscious. Partly this 
is the gift of geography, partly of 
their recent history partly because 
they have no ancient past to weigh 
upon their minds. They have their 
probl ms too—frontier disputes and 
skirmishes, rivalries among nations 
and so on. But they have gone ahead 
to set up pan-African institutions 
like the Organisation of African 
Unity, the regional economic and 
political groupings (most of them 
still nebulous), the African Develop- 
ment Bank and the amazingly active 
African group at. the ^ United 
Nations. 


The way they have been making 
use of the UN Economic Commission 
for Africa for the development of 
their economies should be a lesson 
to the lethargic ECAFE. . 
Africans have also been growing 
politically sophisticated very fast. 
They are young. But they are not 
Innocent. 


By and large, African “leaders 
would seem to have served their 
continent better than have the 
leaders of Asia served theirs. 


The Afro-Asians have no claim 
to any particular virtue which the 
Western people do not possess. They 
are not more civilised, religious, 
moralistic, rational, compassionate 
or understanding than the people 
of Europe and America. What 
unites, them is their past histoiy, 
their years of enslavement, struggles 
for liberation, and efforts to build 
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a better future. They want to be 
completely emancipated from foreign 
domination, economic, political as 
well as military, and yet they are 
constantly reminded of the superiori- 
ty of their former exploiters. This 
makes them a little over-conscious 
of whatever strength they may 


possess—the strength of number in* 


the first place, an attitude of righteous 
indignation in the secund, leading to 
a great сеа] of pontification. | 

India¥cannot remainjan active 
and potent member of the Afro- 
Asian team without sharing with 
the rest thier relentless opposition to 
imperialism and colonialism; their 
pride in the strength of numbers, 
and a mixture of inferiority-suoeriori- 
ty compiex in relation to Western 
societies and civilisations. And India 
will have to be in the Afro-Asian 
team because georgraphy, histary 
and. even philosophy have made 
her part and parcel of it. 


India : No Afro-Asian Policy 


A great deal of India's foreign 
policy must for all time be taken up 
with Asia and Africa. More and 
more of India's trade and economic 
policies will, in a decade from now, 
be determined by what happens in 
Asia and Africa. 


And yet India today has no 
Afro-Asian outlook, no clear- 
cut, ezsily definable Afro-Asian 
policy. Her Afro-Asian diplomacy 
is mostly taken up to counter 
Chinese or Pakistani moves and 

` to defend herself against changes 
and a:tacks by critics and 
enemies within the family. 


India had a vocal, palpable, 
definable Afro-Asian policy when 
she was in the vanguard of the anti- 
imperialist struggle, when she was 
averse to accepting arms assistance 
from either of the big powers, when 


‘she stood for Asian-African unity 


against the West, whether it was or 
the question of Indonesian indepen- 
dence or the protection of Egypt's 
sovereignty. or stopping the Korean 
War or mobilising world opinion 
against the racist policies of South 
Africa. 


Today india has no Afro-Asian 
policy because she is no longer in the 
vanguard of the —anti-imperialist 
Struggle; because she is unable to 
see anti-imperialism in the Indonesian 
confrontasi; because she believes 


that imperialism is dead and there 
are more important and pressing 
problems for the Afro-Asians to 
tackle (problems of world peace 
and Asia-Africa’s economic progress, 
for example); because she is locked 
in a serious power-conflict with 
China; because she accepts large 
volumes of arms eid from the West; 
because she does not condemn the 
Americans for the war in Vietnam; 
and because her non-alignment is in 
actual practice a simultaneous align- 
ment with the United States and the’ 
Soviet Union. 


India On the Defensive 


It was at Belgrade in 1961 that 
India first discovered the distance 
that had come up between her and 
some of the other Afro-Asian nations. 
Although it was a non-aligned 
summit, and the Indian- delegation 
was headed by Nehru, it was evident 
that great fissures had appeared in 
the edifice of Afro-Asian Solidarity. 
At the second non-aligned summit : 
in Cairo last year, the distance was 
much wider, and the absence of 
Nehru resulted in the rejection of 
the most meaningful of the Indian 
moves: the despatch of a team to 
Peking to plead for non-explosion 
of a nuclear device. What the Indian 
delegation failed to observe at Cairo 
was the unconcealed delight in 
many delegation camps that an 
Asian power was going to graduate 
into the nuclear club without foreign 
assistance ! , 


India has been, since Belgrade, 
lukewarm about Afro-Asian or non- 
aligned assemblies. She took no 
initiative to convene the Cairo meet, 
nor is she one of the active sponsors 
of the second Bandung -at- Algiers. 
This assembly was scheduled to meet 
in March; the postponement till 
June 29, at Algeria’s request, was 
welcomed by India as a kind of a 
respite from an ordeal. The Afro- 


" 


y 


Asian Solidarity Organisation was — 


for many years regarded by Indian 
authorities ^as ап international 
Communist front; this attitude had 


to be changed when it was found х. 


that the Chinese were making much 
propaganda headway through the 
Organisation. But India has hardly 
attended any meeting sponsored by 
the AASO without mental and 
ideological trepidations, although 
Indian experience at these meetings 
since 1963 has been far from unr 
satisfactory. 
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Our nervousness at Afro-Asian 
forums is the result of Jack of 
advance thinking, of bold and for- 
ward-looking policy, of ability to 
exploit the weaknesses and contra- 
dictions of our opponents. 


Whenever we have attended 
an Afro-Asian meeting, however, we 
have been agreeably surprised to 
find that we still have many friends 
and much good will, and that a large 
number of countries share , our 
thoughts and ideas and want us to 
put them forward with clarity, 
force and strength of conviction. We 
fail them. For, we have given up 
an old faith and are yet to discover 
a new one. 


There have been four Afro-Asian 
meetings in the first quarter of this 
year, and in each India was able to 
do fairly well. At the preparatory 
meeting of Afro-Asian women in 
Cairo in February, the Indian 
delegation, supported by the Arabs, 
was able to defeat several Chinese 
moves designed to exclude the World 
Peace Council from participating 
in the forthcoming conference of 
Asian-African Women in Algiers 
soon after the Afro-Asian summit, 
and to make the women’s organisa- 
tion independent of the AASO. It 
was at India's initiative that the 
Cairo meeting agreed to devote 
time and attention to specific women's 
- problems in the growing 
changing societies in 
Africa. 

At the Afro-Asian Islamic Con- 
ference in Jakarta in February, the 
Indian delegation scored over China 
on a number of points. Not even 
supported Ше 
Chinese move to keep the USSR out 
of the conference. India got the solid 
support of the Arab bloc in one of the 
mam committees to keep Kashmir 
out of the discussion. The conference 
in a resolution had a word of high 
praise for India for her treatment 
of the Muslim minority. 

India was able to perform very 
well at the Baghdad meeting of the 
Legal Committee of the AASO. It 
was only at the Afro-Asian Economic 
Conference at Algiers last month 
that India appeared to have found it 
difficult to make much of an impact, 
to judge from the scanty reports of 
the proceedings published in this 
country. 

Within the AASO itself, the 
Chinese constitute a noisy and 
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belligerent minority. Recently, the 
AASO executive, at a meeting in 
Cairo, rejected a Chinese proposal 
that it condemn Ше Soviet Govern- 
ment for manharidling the students 
who demonstrated before the US 
embassy in Moscow on March 4. 
The AASO rightly thought that it 
was & matter between China and 
the USSR in which Afro-Asians 
were not much interested; it rightly 
rejected the Chinese attempt to 
present the Moscow incident as racial 
clash between white Russians and 
the black, brown and yellow students 
of Afro-Asia. The refusal of Ghana 
to change the scheduled date and 
venue of the conference of AASO 
(to be held in Accra early next 
month) is another setback for China 
in Africa. 


Valley of Indecision 


Thus, there is no reason to think 
that India is a forlorn figure at 
Asian-African forum. We have 
friencs, and we are still expected to 
lead. Our failure springs from 
the valley of indecision in which the 
country finds 
the most important foreign and 
domcstic issues. We need to revive 
our Afro-Asian spirit, not in the 
emotional way of the past, but in 
a practical, concrete way consistent 
with the moods and needs of the 
changing times. Then and then alone 
can we expect to play a leader's role 
at the forthcoming X Afro-Asiaa 
Assembly at Algiers. 

Unfortunately, Шеге is no 
evidence that the Government of 
India is determined to play a 
positive role at Algiers. Our attitude 
is still defensive, hesitant and un- 
certain. ‘This is quite clear from 
our Afro-Asian diplomacy of the 
past few months. It was good that 
Sardar Swaran Singh visited Nepal, 
Ceylon, Afhganistan and Burma 
last year; that Smt. Gandhi made 
a quiet trip to Rangoon; that the 
President of Burma and the Prime 
Ministers, of Afghanistan and Ceylon 
were amongst our 1964 State 
guests.- But these contacts covered 
a wide range of subjects and were 
not exclusively devoted to the 
evolution of an Indian stand at the 
Afro-Asian meeting. In fact, the 
External Affairs Ministry has по 
clear thinking on what India should 
or should not do at Algiers. Nor 
does it know the Prime Minister's 
mind. The external Affairs Ministry 


itself at pressut оп ` 


-At Algiers it is going to be 


has not quite got over the embarrass- 
ment caused by Sri Shastri’s last- 
minute "unilateral" diplomatic zeal 
at Cairo. 

China's diplomatic preparation 
for the Algiers meet began last 
month with the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Chen-Yi's journey to Kathmandu, 
Kabul and Rawalpindi, and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai's 
to Algiers, Cairo, Rawalpindi and 
Rangoon. Several African leaders 
including Mr. Julius Nyrere have 
been to Peking on State visits already 
this year, and some mors are 
scheduled for next month. M- Chou- 
En-lai himself has gone to Bandung 
where he will be able to talk to a 
host of Afro-Asian Foreign Ministers. 
The Indian decision to depute the 
Food and Agriculture Minister, Sri 
C. Subramaniam, only underlines 
the lack of policy in the External 
Affairs Ministry. 

On the Indian side, diplomatic 
activity regarding the Afro-Asian 
conference has so far been confined 
to Sri Dinesh Singh's trip to a few 
African countries, Sri C.S. Jha's 
talks in Cairo in January and in 
Algiers in March, Sri Krishna 
Menon's meetings with President 
Nasser and Mr Aly Sabry 
last month. Foreign affairs are, 
however, too  complicted and 
specialised a subject to be dealt 
with haphazardly at several levels 
by several Ministers or party men. 
In China, it is exclusively — the 
business of the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister. 

To plan our strategy for the 
Algiers conference, the first task is 
to map out objectively and with the 
help of experts what the strategy of 
our opponents is likely to be. This 
done, the next task is to work out 
an effective and popular counter- 
strategy. The third апа most 
important task is to develop a 
positive diplomatic offeisive at 
Algiers, regardless of what others 
may think. This is what Nehru had 
done at Belgrade, and he was able 
to assert himself inspite of criticism 
and opposition from several sources. 
ough 
sailing for India. The Peking- 
Jakarta-Rawalpindi Axis is a formi- 
dable phenomenon. It combines 
positive as well as negative tactics 
which India could counter only 
with her own positive alternatives. 
(Next week : An Indian Plan for 

Algiers) 
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. Aligned or Non-Aligned ?. 


Recent Trends in Pakistan’s Foreign Folicy 


RESIDENT Ayub’s visit to 
China and the Soviet Union 
has been hailed by the world 
press as a definite swing from 
alignment to non-alignment. The 
London Times described it as one 
of "symbolic importance” and an 
attempt on the part of Ayub Khan to 
zive Pakistan “‘a new international 
mprint." The B.B.C. commentator 
went to the extent of saying that 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan “had taken 
over the mantle of the late Indian 
eader", that is, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
>resident Ayub was described by 
nother eminent Western journalist 
s “опе of the perilously few bridge- 
uilders” between the East and the 
Nest. The Soviet Press has equally 
velcomed this new trend in Pakistan’s 
oreign policy. А 
While we in India may feel that 
he foreign press is trying to read too 
auch into, the spectacular State 
isits of the Pak President, one, 
owever, cannot afford to ignore 
hem as insignificant, particularly 
1 the context of the fast-changing 
venis in South-East Asia, and other 
wakened regions. India perhaps 
rould have been the first to welcome 
115 new posture of Rawalpindi for 
: vindicates India's policy of non- 
lignment which was initiated by 
lehru at a time when few appreciated 
‚ and the Big Powers simply had no 
atience for “it. Today it has been 
ccepted as the basic principle 
і the foreign policy of a large 
umber of newly independent 
ations in Asia, Africa and Latin 
merica: 


! 


Independent stand in foreign 
policy has also shown inroads ámong 
the members of the erstwhile two 
blocs, as borne out by the policies 
of France, Britain and Canada on 
one side, and China and Rumania 
on the other. 


Pakistan's new approach to 
foreign affeirs may indirectly be 
taken as a tribute to Nehru's imer- 
national understanding. Pakisten’s 
image had been tarnished among 
the new emergent nations and she 
had been tainted as the West’s 
staunchest ally in Asia”. -Pakistan, 
thus, stood isolated among the 
Afro-Asian countries and “or 
her sheer survival it was necessary 
for her to cast its foreign policy into 
a new mould. _ 


India, therefore, would have 
been happy to enrol a new member 
in the family of non-aligned nations, 
had not the change been also directed 
against India. For, the change in 
Pakistan's attitude does not reflect 
open ideological  shift—Pakistan 
still retains the membership of two 
anti-Communist Treaty Organiza- 
tions, the Cento and the Seato—and 
is even now exclusively dependent 
on Washington for its military 
strength. 


Pakistan’s foreign policy, from the 
very incepticn of the country, has 
been determined by its relations with 
India. The historical background 


“reflected in the fear of Hindu domi- 


nation and now.of its larger neigt- 
bour has mede her seek security 


in other quarters. Pakistan joined 
the two alliances not for fear of 


Communism but for the,fear of: 


India. By accepting military aid. 
from the West, it was inevitably 
influenced in its foreign policy by 
the West, and aligned itself comp- 
letely with the United States. 


Now it looks to the opposite 
direction—to Peking and Moscow, 
again with the same objective in view. 
Pakistan's feelings towards the 
United States started cooling off 
when President Kennedy came out 


with his New. Frontier Policy in : 
1961 and the large-scale Western . 


military aid to India in the wake of 
che Chinese aggression against this 
country in 1962, accelerated the 
Drocess. . 


Its overtures to Moscow аге ап 


uttempt to weaken the area of friend- 
chip of India and to persuade her if 
possible, to have a rethinking on the 
Issue of Kashmir. And to Peking 


they are directed by the maxim “ту - 


enemy’s enemy is my friend.” 


Such an analysis, however, will Бе 
én over-simplification if we attribute 
the shift in foreign policy to this single 
factor alone. Pakistan, in fact, had 
been at a very disadvantageous posi- 
tion internally until very recent times. 
The emergence of the new country 
by carving portions out of the 
two extremities of. the United India, 
was faced with very difficult problems. 

Pakistan, which came into existence 
only on religious basis, could not move 
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towards a positive and constructive 
nationalism, as all the intranational 
problems which were lying dormant, 
came to the surface as soon as 
Pakistan was established. 


Having been deprived of the leader- 
ship of Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat 
* Ali Khan within four years of its 
birth, Pakistan had to face a rapid 
change of governments both at the 
Central and provincial levels. The 
political instability at home could 
not leave sufficient time to Pakistani 
politicians to pay much attention 
to their foreign policy. The Indian 
control of the Muslim-majority area 
of the Kashmir Valley,” led to a 
persistent sense of insecurity among 
them—a feeling which they wanted 
to keep alive in order to maintain a 
semblance of unity in an otherwise 
disunited nation. . 


Taking advantage of her strategic 
E geographical position (being neigh- 
bour to both the Soviet Union and 
China) and the anti-Communist 
crusade of the United States, 
Pakistan aligned itself completely 
with the Western bloc. The rise of 
` а ‘pragmatic military man’ gave the 
much-desired stability to Pakistan. 
After settling the problems at home 
to certain extent, Ayub Khan started 
looking outward with a view to give 
the country a position of respecta- 
bility in the comity of nations. To 
start with, he tried to bargain with 
India for a build-up for herself by 
giving a call for "joint defence", 
- but having been spurned by India, 
he started wooing Peking and other 
countries. After getting ^ himself 
elected with all the trappings of 
'constitutionalism, Ayub Khan is in 
& strong position to establish himself 
among the leaders of the world. He 
is the only leader today who managed 
to get invitation from all the five 
nuclear powers to visit these 
countries, of which two he has 
‘already covered. 


P Artificially Induced Strength 


A Pakistan by this time.has become 
tronger in terms of power acquisi- 
tion in relation to India and is in 
possession of supersonic aircraft, air 
to-air missiles and heavy tanks 
(which were refused to India by the 
United States) and with these she 
was emboldened to pressurise India 
for concessions from what has been 
aptly described by a commentator as 
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“a position of artificially indu- 
ced strength". Its hobnobbing 
with Peking and incursions on the 
eastern and the Kutch borders are 


pointers to this fact. 


Hay:ng acquired military strength 
Pakistan realised that this alone is 
not sufficient to enlist herself among 
the economically viable nations. It 
was necessary that it should build 
herself industrially. Pakistan was 
a purely agricultural country and 
though it could have supported 
herself on agriculture alone, yet 
that would have led to a stagnant 
economy without having scope for 
progress. 


Pakistan has also not been 
endowed with great natural wealth 
and its underground resources too 
have been meagre except for a large 
find of natural gas both in East and 
West Pakistan. It has achieved good 
record of economic progress during 
the years of the Ayub regime and its 
rate of production in agriculture is 
highest (11 percent) in the ECAFE 
region. Further development, 
however, largely depends on in- 
creasing attention to industrial 
potential for the development of an 
independent economy, the help for 
which can largely come from the 
socialist countries. 


Price Tag 


Western economic aid “had a 
rather heavy price tag, for it became 


obligatory for Pakistan to trade in - 


the Western markets (in recent 
years about 45 per cent of her trade 
has been with the sterling bloc and 
22 per cent with the European 
Economic Community). 


"This has hurt her in two ways. 
In procuring manufactured products 
and the material needed to create 
her manufacturing capacity,.she has 
bad to buy at prices fixed by the 
West. These, more often than not, 
have been higher than the prices 
at which the same commodities were 
available elsewhere. Becuase she 
was buying in the Western markets, 
she had also to sell her exportable 
material there, such as raw cotton 
and jute. 


*"Western business seems to have 
taken advantage of the economic aid 
obligations to engineer a decline in 
the prices of Pakistan's primary 
exports which has resulted in heavy 


losses of foreign exchange to 
Pakistan"... (Ralph Joseph in Eastern 
World, Vol. XIX, No. 3). 


Ít was necessary, therefore, for 
Pakistan to search for new markets 
for her raw material and semi- 
manufactured - goods. ^ Relations 
with the Soviet Union were far from 
satisfactory till 1961-62 (for till 1955, 
the Soviet Union did not give eco- 
nomic aid to the developing count- 
ries outside its bloc and afterwards 
on account of Pakistan's alliance 
with the West, she was prejudiced 
against Rawalpindi. 


Breakthrough 


To breakthrough the stalemate 
of its relations with Moscow it was 
necessary to shake off its identity 
with the West and put up neutral 
posture. As a result of the heevy 
rush of Western arms to India, 
Pakistan cooled off towards the 
West and warmed considerably to- 
wards the socialist bloc. About a 
dozen important agreements were . 
signed with the Communist countries 
in 1963 including the USSR, China 
and some East European countries. 


Pakistan has submitted projects 
costing $1200 million to the Chinese 
Government. Peking experts are 
due to visit Pakistan to determine 
the extent of Chinese economic 
assistance. China, according to 
reliable quarters, has offered to 
complete plants for cement, sugar 
and agricultural implements as well 
as making a substantial contribution 
to steel mill projects. Pakistan can 
also gain a good deal from China’s 
experience in rural electrification, 
flood control and reclamation of 
deserts. Pakistan has also received 
an interest free long term loan of 
some 60 million dollars from China 
as well as the benefit of direct route 
for Pakistan International Airlines. 


. Negotiations are also under way 

for economic assistance from the 
Soviet Union and East European 
countries in the shape of equipment 
and basic industries and plants. 
Russia’s 140 million-dollar aid is 
being used for oil exploration. 
Belgrade, Prague and Budapest have 
also promised assistance in the form 
of machinery and technical assistance, 
Goods from Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia аге 
finding their way into Pakistan in 
large quantities. 
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Much more is in the offing from 
the Soviet Union in terms of economic 
aid, cultural cooperation and techni 
cal assistance after the recent visit ~ 
of President Ayub Khan. Besides, 
‚ the Soviet Union, China and East 
European countries provide a big 
market for Pakistan’s primary goods. 
The Pak-Soviet communique bears 
testimony to the fact that the Soviet 
leaders appreciate the new trends in 
the Pak foreign policy and are keen 
on improving relations with it. 
Obviously they do not want Pakistan 
to get too close to China. "No doubt 
now Pakistan leaders can speak with 
confidence as Foreign Minister 
Bhutto has done: “The era for a 
Western military presence is past.... _ 
Now is an era, not for Tommies but 
for teachers and technicians, not for 
bombs and bases but for books and 
businessmen.” 


Anticolonial Posture 


Pakistan is also trying to improve 
her image in the Afro-Asian world. 
The Pak leaders speak as champions 
of the under-developed countries. 
Bhutto is explicit on this point: 

“The desire for solidarity is 
rooted in our general experience of 
colonialism and imperialism with all 
the ‘resultant indignities and exploi- 
tation. When nations emerging 
from foreign domination get together | 
to promote the liberation of countries 
still subject to external control, it 
should not be regarded as merely 
negative unity but a positive, moral 
force for human dignity and freedom. 

President Ayub was one with 
other Asian leaders in condemning 
U.S. action in South Vietnam and 
appealed for immediate negotiated 
settlement, The very fact that in 
a semi-dictatorial society of Pakistan, ^ 
processions are taken with bannera 
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carrying slogans "Yankee, quit 
Vietnam", “Аза for asians”, 
“Anericans, Stop Bloodshed in 


Vietnam” show how demonstrazively 
Pakistan is trying to -wipe off her 
stigma of being an ally of the West. 


Polarisation Outdated 


The old polarisation between the 
capitalist and communist blocs is 
getting out of date. Itis giving place 
to waat Patrick Keatley calls “pclari- 
sation on lines of race". И is, 
acco-ding to him “the same electric 
phenomenon in the speeches of Dr. 
Nyerere or Ben Bella, or Ayub Кћап 
today. They are respectively social 
democrats, socialist and capitalist in 
terms-of domestic policy. But -hey 
are unitedly good Afro-Asians." It is 
this sentiment which China is trving. 
to exploit in establishing its leader- 
ship against the Soviet Union while 
giving a call to set up another United 
Nations Organisation domina:ec by 
the Afro-Asians.  China-Pak-Irdo- 
nesia axis is also going to be the 
loudest, according to some observers 
at the Afro-Asian conference at 
Algiers. 

Pekistan, in addition, is deveiop- 
ing closer relations with its immeciate 
Muslim neighbours, Iran and Turkey 
—on zhe pattern of the ECM. Through 
the ECD, it plans to set up -wo 
gigan-ic projects+(a) a joint shipping 
line in which Pakistan's share is to be 
50 per cent; (b) joint Chamber of 
Commerce. With these countries, 
steps have been taken to abo'ish 
visa: restrictions, reduce postal und 
telegraph rates, encourage toursm 
and chart out a joint techn cal 
assistence programme and the like. 

` The main idea behind the RCD is 
to pool the economic resources, to 
help offset the adverse effects of 
Western cartels on developing 
economies in this region and to 
increase the collective bargaining 
power of the RCD vis-a-vis the 
ECM, EFTA and the GATT end 
to reduce dependence on foregn 
assistance and foster self-rehance. 
Pakistan is also trying to improve 
its reations with Afghanistan end 
has invited the latter to join the RCD, 

While it is difficult to assess zhe 
results of these new developments, 
it is to be realised that Pakistan is no 
longer a dependency on the West 
but 13 following an independent 
policy and is trying to assert her 
position in every field. 


Behind all this looms large, 
however, Pakistan's designs against 
India which cause concern to the 
Indian people. Since Ayub's tours 
to China and the Soviet Union, 
“Rawalpindi is on the offensive. Pak 
activities on the Indian borders have 
been intensified. It is apprehended 
that it is a part of its over-all inter- 
national strategy. By creating 
tensions on the Indian border, 
Pakistan seems to be planning on the 
one hand to justify its collusion with 
China, and on the other hand bargain 
hard for more military aid from 
Washington., This was believed. to 
be the strategy that President Ayub ` 
had worked out for his Washington 
trip, which has been called off b 
Johnson. . 
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Independent Policy 


Pakistan has also stepped up its 
tirade against India on the question - 
of Kashmir. The reference to the 
“right of self-determination to 
nations" in the Soviet-Pak communi- ` 
que, has been interpreted by -the 
Pakistani Press and leadership as in 
the word of President Ayub, “having 
a direct reference to many problems 
of this area" (Soviet leaders have, 
however, denied that there is any 
shift in their policy towards Kashmir 
or in relation to India). Pakistan, 
in its frustration with regard to 
Kashmir; seems to have lost all sense 
of proportion. Bhutto in.a press 
conference said that “India was 
becoming to Asia what South Africa ; 
was to Africa" and compared the situ- 
ation in Kashmir to that in Angola 
and Mazambique. The way Pakistani 
leaders are boosting Sheikh. Abdullah 
is also a pointer to the same fact. 

While India need not emulate 
Pakistan on this score, the Govern- 
ment has to take effective measures so 
that India's image in the Afro-Asian 
world, which was built to such 
heights by Jawaharlal Nehru is not, 
tarnished. Before India is thrown 
among the back-benchers in the Afro- 
Asian world, she should try to regain 
her lost prestige so that China and. 
Pakistan do not succeed in their- 
power-politics designs. 

At the same time, we have to 
dispassionately assess the significance 
of fhe new trends in Pakistan's foreign 
policy and not just stick to old digits 
based on out-of-date appraisal of 
an angry neighbour's a spirations 
and adaptability. 
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Schofield Coryell writes from Algiers 


Trade-Union Democracy in Action 


b ^ 
і Е аге working for ourselves? 

These words spoken by a delegate to the Second 

Congress of the General Union of Algerian 

Workers (UGTA), held in Algiers on March 23 
express the basic fact, increasingly reflected in the minds 
of the workers in the fields and factories of Algeria, that 
in this newly-independent nation the producers of, the 
wealth are well on their way to becoming the owners 
of the economy and the masters of their destiny. 

It was no accident that the UGTA Congress was 
timed to coiiicide with the second anniversary of the 
epoch-making ‘March Decrees’ of 1963, which laid 
down the legal framework for the “Algerian Path to 
Socialism” by establishing the rules and regulations 
for the operation of the workers’ councils which 
have already taken over control of hundreds of farms 
and other enterprises abandoned in panic haste by 
the European colonialists in the immediate aftermath 
of Independence. Е 


Оп the closing day of the Congress, President Ben 
Bella—son of a peasant and an experienced freedom- 
fighter—congratulated the delegates on the quality and 
vigorous freedom of the debates and discussions which 
lasted for six days in the conference halls and committee- 
rooms of the big white-stone trade-union headquarters 
—‘The Home of the People’. 

Concluded Ben Bella: ‘You have proven that 
democracy is not a mere catch-word in Algeria. There 
can be ‘no doubt that such democracy as this is the best 
way of achieving socialism’. 

These words were motivated and justified by the 
fact that the delegates at this Congress took matters 
boldly into their own hands and—after sharply criticising 


the records of their officials and leaders—elected а 


completely new executive-committee consisting of 


workers and militants well-known to the rank-and-file © 


for their devotion to the nation and the working-class. . 


In the course of the exciting and significant Congress, 
delegate after delegate—women as well as men, farm- 
workers as well as factory-workers—took. the floor 
and, to the tune of enthusiastic applause, fearlessly 
castigated the faults and weaknesses of the previous 
exécutive group: excessive red-tape, bureaucratic dis- 

. regárd for the interests of the workers, failure to 
recruit new members into the unions, gross neglect of 
the farm-workers and their specific problems, indi- 
vidualism and lack of team-work, expensive trips abroad 


"T and inexcusable ignorance of conditions existing 
inside the country. 
The newly-elected Secrétary-General, Mouloud 


Oumeziane, is a 45-year-old hospital technician with 
an outstanding anti-colonialist and trade-union record. 
In his acceptance speech he pointed out that the unions, 
in the present period of transition from the old capitalist 
economy to the new collectiv:st one, must stimulate 
production, eliminate waste, guard against sabotage and 
apply the principles of socialism. 
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The final resolutions of the Congress emphasise that 
the trade-unions will act in harmony with the general 
aims of the FLN (National Liberation Front)—ihe 
constant extension ofthe socialist sector to embrace 
more and more enterprises now privately-owned, the final 
(though gradual) abolition of the exploitation of man by 
man. From this point of view, the role of the unions 7 
will now be to promote the development and growth 
of the economy as a whole, since the workers will 
eventually be beneficiaries of their own collective 
efforts. 


The resolutions represent an effort to adapt the 
trade-union movement to the special conditions of the 
transitional period in which elements of capitalism and 
of socialism still exist side by side under the overall 
control of a state which reflects the interests of the 
working people. 

Thus, in the farms and factories under workers’ 
management, the strike weapon must no longer be 
used. In the terms of the resolution: ‘Under condi- 
tions of collective workers management, the workers 
are acting already in their own interests, and the resort 
to strike action, under these circumstances, would be 
nonsense.” : 

But in the privately-owned enterprises—which will 
continue to exist, under strict government control, for 
a limited period—the resolutions make it clear that the 
strike weapon will be used, when necessary, against 
capitalists who defy the ‘rules of the game’ imposed by 
the workers’ state. 

The Congress resolutions also constitute a detailed 
plan of action for the improvement of the workers’ 
lot in the developing new Society—the extension of 
social security benefits to the farm-workers, formation 
of peasants co-operatives in the lands not yet nationa- 
lized, establishment of a decent minimum wage, ex- 
pansion of heaith services especially in the countryside, 
promotion of workers’ general and vocational education, 
elimination of excessive red-tape in government and 
trade-union offices. 


In a spirit of proletarian internationalism, the 
Congress (which was attended and addressed by fraternai: 
delegates from all over the world) expressed suppori for 
the peoples fighting for freedom against colonialism 
*old and new', and vigorously denounced the American 
aggression in Vietnam and the Congo. 

Following the concluding session of the Congress, 
the 500-odd delegates—led by President Ben Bella— 
marched triumphantly through the streets of Algiers, 
frequently breaking into song and shouting slogans 
that proclaimed their common ideals: “The Socialist 
Revolution will Triumph’, ‘Peace in Vietnam’, ‘Tschombe 
to the Gallows!’ ‘Africa Unite!’ i 


The Second Congress of the UGTA (Union Generale 
des Travailleurs Algeriens) marked a turning point in 
the history of the Algerian labour-movement and the 


.labour movement of the world. 
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N. Sharma 


: FICCI versus CSIR 


“ROLE OF INDIAN KNOW-HOW 


Serious controversy of 
national importance has come 
up. In this debate, scientists 
are pitted against industrialists, 

that is between the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR) and the Federation of Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI). The subject of the contro- 
versy is : should this country permit 
the import of foreign know-how 
when we have Indian know-how 
in hand? Should we not encourage 
Indian know-how to come up ? 

While pleading for the import 
of foreign. know-how, the FICCI 
itself questions : “Whether a country 
like India can afford to be so over- 
whelmingly dependent on others in 
respect of know-how and yet keep 
its rate of economic growth.” 


CSIR | Stand 


This point of view of the organised 
industry represented by the FICCI 
assumes additional significance in 
the context of the controversy that 
has of late developed on the subject 
within the Government, between the 
research institutions under the CSIR 
on the one hand and the Finance 
Ministry on the other, with particular 
reference to the possibility, the 
necessity and the requirements for 
developing indigenous technical 
know-how. 

Apart from greater financial 
allocations for scientific research, 








Not Sorry, but Ashamed 


- Although we have no intention of 


abolishing English by massacring it, 
our sub-editing of the last few weeks 
of Mainstream almost betrayed such a 
subconscious tendency. In the last 


- issue (April 17), there were spelling. 


mistakes on the cover and caption— 
a record even for Mainstream ! And in 
К.А. Waghiiani's article on Ahmedabad 
(page 13), Janata Parishad's civic poll 
score was by mistake put at 41. it 
should be 51. —Editor 
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-trially backward countries 


the CSIR had been pleading with the 
Government for adequate represen- 
tation for the leading research bodies 
on the Industrial Lincensing Commi- 
ttee. According to the CSIR, the 
latter step would help the Govern- 
ment in acquainting itself with the 
availability of indigenous know-how 
and thus eliminate the possibility 
of going in for foreign collaboration 
in fields where equally competent 
Indian talents are available.” 


FICCIs recently established 
research wing, the Economic and 


‘Research Foundation, is opposed to 


this trend of thinking on the plea of 
"historical reasons". According to 
it, very few countries are self-sufficient 
in know-how. Moreover, "indus- 
have 
virtually no tradition of scientific or 
industrial research and are totally 
dependent on the more advanced 
countries for their requirements of 
know-how.” 


Since India is already borrowing 
“over 99 per cent of its know-how 
from abroad either through patents 
or agreements known as ‘technical 
collaboration’ ventures a good deal 
of knowledge about new products and 
and processes is also brought into the 
country along with the imported 
plant and equipment.” 


Not Necessary 


Besides these advantages of the 
technical collaboration verntures, 
the FICCTs Research foundation 
points out that the cost of this 
foreign ` know-how is “negligibly 
small”, not more than Rs. 10 crores 
a year. The FICCI therefore comes 
to the conclusion that neither is it 
possible to repalce it by indigenous 
know-how, “nor is it really necessary 
to do so.” 


The FICCI Research Foundation 
has however ignored the total adverse 
impact on the national economy as 
a whole in the long run. A Reserve 
Bank Survey on Foreign Collabora- 
tion in the Chemical Industry would 
be of interest in this respect. The 


Survey has revealed that while the 
paid-up capital of the foreign 
particiaption in this industry in- 
creased from Rs. 5.05 crores to Rs. 
30.31 crores during the period 
between 1956-57 to  1962-63— six 
fold increase—in the same period the 
dividend remittances increased about 
40 times from Rs. 5.44 lakhs to Rs 
204.67 lakhs. 


Paper Measure 


It would be of interest to know 
the industry's views as to the “reasons 
why industrial research in India 
has failed to deliver the goods," 
since the research in this field is 
primarily for the industry, ‘‘which is 
the chief consumer of the research 
results.” 


According to the FICCI Founda- 
tion, “the average scientific worker 
in India is interested in research 
for the sake of research", this is the 
reason why “ the research ability is 
often measured in terms of the 
number of papers published.” It 
adds that “the basic reason for the 
failure is surely that industrial 
research in India tends to be an 
academic rather than a commercial 
activity and has few points of contact 
with the hard-headed world of indust- 
ry.” For other causes of this failure 
the Foundation refers to the findings 
of the Third Reviewing Committee of 
the CSiR itself. 


The CSIR Reviewing Committee 
was appointed by Prime Minister 
Nehru in November, 1963 to go into 
the working of the National Labo- 
ratories and to suggest ways to 
improve them. The Committee 
included two noted British scientists 
besides some well-known Indian 
scientists. . 


The Committee in its report pub- 
lished in September 1964, had quite a 
few things to say which rebuts the 
FICCI stand: “With a few striking 
exceptions, industry in India, whether 
public or private is less’ research- 
minded than industries in the count- 
Ties which have advanced as a result 
of science and technology.” 


~- H 


The Committee’held that demand 
for most of the products being far 
greater than the present capacity of 
tie industries to supply, “in the 
absence of mutual competition, 
taere is little desire.to utilise research 
m 10 outpace the rival in the 


Qu.te outspokenly the Reviewing 
Committee attacked the attitude 
othe industry : "Industry is also 
d:sinchned to make use of 
і digerous ^ know-how specially 
when the latter is in a 
position to offer technical and 
economic guarantees and financial 
participation. It is yet 1с acquire 
the discriminating wisdom of taking 
reasonable risks in cases where 
Irdian known-how may be able to 
supplement a foreign process or 
even to improve upon it.” 


Unresponsive Industry 


It is understood that the CSIR 
has even tried to offer all technical 
help, economic guarantees as also 
firancial participation in some cases 
on «ne basis of indigenously develop- 
ed processes in chemical industry; but 
stil the industry would not respond 
to the offer. The only other obvious 
reason ascribed to this irresponsive- 
ness on the part of the private sector 
is :hat it also wants to capitalise 
on the goodwill of the knowr foreign 
бип which itself would facilitate the 
marketability of the product. 

Quicx and easy profits are there- 
fore the sole and short-sighted 
justification of the motives behind 
the crave for indiscriminate zollabo- 
rat.ons deals, with accent on 
accepting foreign know-how. 


The FICCI research report has 
swvepingly dubbed the scientific 
coiamunity as people engaged in 
merely paper work. A few instances 
car easily disprove this change. The 
Re iewing Committee may bc quoted 
agcin. It has criticised the two 
ma or national laborator:es—the 
Na ional Metallurgical Laboratory 
(NIL) and the Central Fuel Research 
Institute (CFRI) —for going to the 
other extreme. 


The Committee blamed the NML 
for its “pre-occupation with develop- 
mental research; the ‘objective 
rescarch’ in the field has not received 
adequate attention.” As for the 
«FRI, “the large volume of applied 
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work and the pre-occupation wit 
the probiem of industry has preverted 
the growth of ‘basic object ve’ 
research required to sustain gooc 
applied research." 


Lower Cost 


From the Committee's Report 
it also transpires that the prorect: 
reports sipplied by NML to industry 
cost much lower than those m:de 
by foreign consultants. It there‘orc 
suggestec to work out “suitable 
method of costing even if these 
reports асе to be supplied to indus- 
try at a reduced cost.” 


But "Һе real reason why the 
FICCI prefers foreign know-how 
that the Government financed te- 
search мі ‘‘soon make the industry 
almost totally dependent on tie 
State sou-ces for its technical know- 
how" because, as it says, the public- 
sector research in India over .5 


times as large as in private 
industry." 

The FICCI has also sought <o 
pose a hypothetical problem n 
case “tae gates of foreign 
technolog; are closed to Indian 
industry." None, not even ihe 


CSIR has ever seen the possibility of 
such a situation in the immediate 
future. Cnly the indiscriminate 
influx of the foreign know-how Les 
been objected to by the CSIR. 

One need not hold the brief 
for the stortcomings of the CSIR, 
or for that matter, of the natiorl 





research ¢ffort in the country; many 
such wecknesses have been noted 
in the Reviewing Committee report. 
The CSIR Survey and Planning Unit 
also has revealed a nun.ber of them; 
the Unit’s surveys themselves can be 


found to te faulty 5n one or the other 
count. But if the criticism is 
intended to demolish whatever is 
achieved—-as appears to be the 
impact of FICCT’s criticism—in 
order о remove every possible 
impedirie:-t in the way o? undisturbed 
inflow of the foreign know-how, 
it can not but be teken serious 
notice cf. 


The CSIR in its proposal for the 
Fourth Plen has suggested allocation 
for scientific and industrial research 
to the tune of .79 per cen. of the gross 
National 'ncome. It has pointed 
out imbalances in the research 
efforts of the Central Government 
and the State Governments as also 
in the eriphasis being given to 
research in various sectors. For 
this, it has ried to Craw comparisons 
with other countries. It has also 
pleaded ѓо” evolving a national 
policy ‘or scientific research in 
order to .ntensify the efforts to 
implement the Industrial policy 
Resolution. 


The FICCI Research Foundation 
Report 1a: not given thought to 
these propcsals of zhe CSIR except 
that the a.iocations could not be 
made on th: basis of a “global” view 
of research Р 
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STORY 


OF. A LOAN . 
and 


Blitz-Thackersey Libel Case 


WAS distressed, the other 
day at a report appearing 
in a Gujarati paper. The 


details, as they were read out 
to me, gave me a disturbing feeling; 
because, they bring into the arena 
of unwholesome prominence the 


„story of a loan in which a Judge’s 


family is the beneficiary. 

I have no particular interest in 
the Judge except that I wish to see 
every Judge in this country to be 
like Caesar's wife, and more impor- 
tant, to be regarded as such by the 
millions all over the land. This has 
become all the more necessary today 
when the judiciary is still respected 
as the dispenser of even justice, and 
whenever any section of the public 
asks for. fairplay, whether it is in 
the matter of lapses of the adminis- 
tration or-corruption of politicians 
the demand is invariably heard for 
a judicial examination. 

This is no small tribute to the 
impeccable record of probity of our 
judiciary. Few countries in the 
world can boast of such a record. 

Recently there was country-wide 
interest in the now famous Thacker- 
sey-Blitz libel suit in the Bombay 
High Court. I must not comment on 
it as the judgment of Justice 
Tarkunde is appealed against, and 
is, therefore, sub judice. 


I must respect Justice Tarkunde's . 


judgment—unless and until, of 
course, it is reversed by a higher 
That is as it should be. At 


. te same time, I may be forgiven if 


A 


I have noted certain rather extra- 
ordinary features of this case: the pu- 
nitive damage of Rupees three lakhs 
that the Blitz was enjoined to pay 
was in fact the entire amount asked 
for by the plaintiff, Sri Krishnaraj 
Thackersey. 

Secondly 1 could not help noting 
that the plaintiff never had to step 
into the witness box—which is indeed 
a rare phenomenon in legal history. 


Thére is also a permanent in- 
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junction preventing Blitz from print- 
ing anv libel based on the subject 
matter of the litigation. 

And in such an important judg- 
ment there was inevitably some 
serious points of law involving free- 
dom oi the press and qualified pri- 
vilege. 

But these are not the points which 
I have in mind today. What I have 
learnt from the Gujarati paper, 
Prajatantra, Bombay (April 10, 
1965) is that a firm of architects 
in Nagpur, by the name of Messrs. 
Khare and Tarkunde Private Limited, 
got a loan facility of Rs. 10 lakhs 
from the Bank of Indià on Decem- 
ber 7, 1964. 

Partners of this firm of architects 
include the father, two brothers and 
some other relations of Justice Tar- 
kunde who awarded the Rupees three 
lakh damage decree against Blitz and 
in favour of Sri Krishnaraj Thack 
arasey. And the date on which this 
Rs. 10-lakh loan facility was granted 
by the Bank of India was December 7, 
1964, that is, just about five-and-half 
months after the hearing of the 
Thackersey-Blitz libel suit had begun 
on June 24, 1964, and just over six 
weeks before Justice Tarkunde 
began delivering his marathon judg- 
ment on January 19, 1965. 

You may ask, what is it that 
troubles me in these two sets of 
coincidence—the loan being sanc- 
tioned to Justice Tarkunde’s imme- 
diate relatives, and in the midst of the 
hearing of the famous libel case in 
which the same learned Judge passed 
the record-breaking judgment? Such 
coincidences though rareyare not un- 
known in history. 

There is something more in this 
transaction which has set me worry- 
ing. In support of the Rs. 10-lakh 
loan facility granted to Khare and 
Tarkunde Private Limited, the New 
India Assurance Company stood 
guarantee for the credit. So, when 
the question of the Rs. 10-lakh credit 


“as much as the 


came up before the Bank of India’s 
Board of Directors on December 7, 
1964, four of the Bank Directors who 
are also Directors in the New India 
Assurance did not participate in the 
voting, being "interested parties" in 
New India had 
guaranteed the credit. 

What is worth noting is that the 
two Directors of the Bank of India 
who voted in favour of the credit of 
Rs. 10-lakh being granted to Khare 
and Tarkunde Private Limited, were 
Sri Krishnaraj Thakersey and Sri 
Jaisinh Vithaldas (who, I believe, is 
a relative of Thackersey) And it 
it is the same Krishnaraj Thackersey 
who as the plaintiff in the libel 
case against the Blitz was awarded a 
damage of ‘Rupees three lakhs only a 
few weeks later by Justice Tarkunde. 

And so, the credit was given under 
contract No. 303 dated December 7, 
1964. 

An additional point of interest, 
incidentally, is that one of the Direc- 
tors of the New India Assurance that 
stood guarantee for the credit is Sri 
N.K. Petigara, who is also a senior 
partner of Messrs’ Mulla and Mulla 
Craigie Blunt & Caroe, Solicitors of 
Sri! Krishnaraj Thackersey in the 
Blitz-Thackersey libel case before 
Justice Tarkunde. 

You may also make a note of the 
fact that the firm of architects, Khare 
and Tarkunde Private Limited which 
got this loan facility of Rs. 10 lakhs 
has a capital of Rupees five lakhs, and 
the balance sheet of the firm of June 
1964 revealed indebtedness to 
various financiers to the tune of over 
Rs. 14 lakhs: nothing wrong for a 
firm of architects perhaps, but I must 
say, they are lucky to get against all 
this, a handsome loan of. Rs. 10 
lakhs from the Bank of India. 

I hear that at the last annual 
general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Bank of India, held on March 
25 last, there was a breeze when 
somebody mentioned the Thackersey 
libel suit against Blitz and the Chair- 
man had to rule that such references 
were not to be made. 


One of the shareholders, it is 
understood, objected to the policy 
of granting huge advances to the 
directors and firms in which the 
directors are interested as partners, 
managing agents or as members in 
the case of private companies. 

It was at this annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Bank of India 
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that the Directors were unanimously 
elécted—all, except Sri Krishnaraj 
Thackersey, whose re-election was 
not unanimous. 


This strange link-up of personali- 
ties and sequence of events at a time 
when the libel suit which attracted 
countrywide attention was at a crucial 
stage, has raised several disturbing 
questions in my mind: 

1. Was it not incumbent on the 
plaintiff Sri Krishnaraj Thacker- 
sey to make it known to Justice 
Tarkunde that he had voted for 
the big loan to the Judge’s 
brother's firm, and that too, 
when the case was pending 
befort the judge ? 


2. Should not Sri  Petigara as 
solicitors to the plaintiff in the 
libel suit, have informed Justice 
Tarkunde of the facts relating 
to the loan ? 


3. Did Justice Tarkunde' himself 
know of the handsome loan faci- 
lity having been granted in favour 


Anees Chishti 


Mak 


HE gigantic mural by M.F. 
Husain that decorates the 
entrance lounge of the Central 
Building Research Institute 
at Roorkee depicts an elegant 
Mithuna with bright surroundings 
in exquisite colours. The artist, 
perhaps, wants to communicate the 
significance of a congenial environ- 
ment for happy living. And the 
organisation inside the imposing 
facade too strives for Husain's ideal 
norms of decent living conditions. 
The Institute which started as a 
Building Research Unit of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research to work in collaboration 
with the Thompson College of 
Engineering (now the University of 
Roorkee), was given its present 
shape in 1950. It carries out 


research on all aspects of building . 


construction and allied branches of 
civil engineering. It'helps practising 
architects and engineers in all their 
maíters of technical details; but its 
main objective is to bring about a 
transformation in.the people's think- 
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о his immediate relatives on the 
iritiative of individuals who are 
one of the principal parties in 
the suit over which he was him- 
Sel? presiding ? 

I do hold Justice Tarkunde not 


only a learned but an honourable - 
man. And the wisdom of a judge no ` 


doubt takes into account the truth 
of the age-old dictum tha: justice 
must not only be done but also must 
appear to be done. 

. J have no personal experienze, of 
the functioning of the judiciary. 
But even in my modest sphere of 
hum-drum life I know that there is a 
code zmong college teachers and 
universty professors that they: co 
not examine papers when their own 
childrer or near relatives sit for the 
examination. I,am sure Justice 
Tarkunde himself will recogrise the 
rightness of such a code. 

And when we have to uphold 
and preserve the reputaticn cf 
unimpezchable integrity that an 
august body like the Bombay High 


-all 


Court commands today, there must 
not be allowed to be raised even the 
faintest whisper of any misgivings on 
that score. 


If Sri Krishnaraj Thackersey did 
not lay it bare at the time of the suit 
that he was one of the sponsors of a 
contract of which the judge’s 
relations were the benefici 
aries, it is upto the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and the Bombay 
High Court (including Justice 
Tarkunde)—as also the ever-vigilant 
members of the Bar—to cònsider 
the implications of these 
disclosures which have distressed 


‘a common citizen like me, so that the 


finest traditions of our judiciary may 
be preserved intact. 


The abiding faith of the ‘millions 


of our countrymen in the sanctity of _ 


justice must not be allowed to 
weaken. The nation can ill afford it 
in these days of demoralising gloom 
allround. ' 


m og —BScribbler ` 


ing Better Buildings 


ing and urge them to take to the 
latest techniques of building -ons- 
truction developed by the scientists 
and technicians at the Institute. 
The -seven divisions of the 
Institute include, among others, a 
separate wing for informetion, 
survey, ага extension. This wing is 
for processing and integrating 
technical and non-technical infor- 
mation for engineers, scientists, 
contractors, general public and to 
maintain laison with all important 
organisations in the country. In 
close cooperation with the Indian 
Standards Institution, the Inst tute 
works for formulating international 
standards and codes of practice. 


Industrial Wastes 


One of the most imporant 
aspects of the Institute's researches 
is its recommendations for the 
utilization of industrial wastes ir 
the construction of new buildings 
Fly Ash, a waste product at thermal 
power stations using pulverized coal 
is estimated to be available in the 


order of about 3.5 million ' tons 
annually and poses a serious problem 
in its disposal. The Institute has 
found it to be a substitute for cement. 
The C Power Station at New Delhi's 
Ring Road gives Fly Ash ofa very 
good variety which сап be 
utilized for a large proportion of 
cement. Similar wasted" ash from 
Bokaro has been successfully used 
in the construction of Rihand Dam 
in Uttar Pradesh. Blast Furnace 
slag is another waste that is normally 


used; the furnace slag from Rourkela . 


has been found to be a safe substitute 
for cement upto 30 percent though 
in the initial stages of research there 


were some doubts about its possible ~ 
{ Y 


use in building construction. 
Conconut husk is generally 
considered as a waste product. 
According to the investigations of 
the Institute, an estimated 5,00,000 
tons of mature coconut husk can now 
be chipped and bonded with a small 
resin percentage which afte& being 
pressed can produce a woriderful 
particle board as good as wood 
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particle boards. Pith is another 
important constituent of coconut 
husk; according to a process develop- 
ed at the Institute, this waste product 
can be used for making expansion 
joint filler which is found to be 
much superior than the usual 
materials now available in the market. 


‘Soil Engineering 


A large part of C:B.R.I’s research 
programmes has been devoted to 
the work concerning soil engineering. 
Structures constructed on Black 
‘Cotton Soil and other costly clays 
in Northern and Central India have 
a tendency to crack owing to the 
movements due to alternate swelling 
and shrinkage of. soils. Trench 
*foundations, usually suggested for 
multi-storeyed buildings is expensive 
as well as susceptible to cracks. The 
С.В.В.1 has designed a method of 
under-reamed pile foundations which 
is crack resistant and economical. 
Buildings based on such pile founda- 
tions record a saving of 20 to 30 
percent in the foundation cost. 
Recent full-scale load tests on 
"double under-reamed piles revealed 
that it increases the bearing capacity 
-of the foundation by about 50 per 
cent. The Supreme Court building 
on New Delhi's Tilak Marg, and a 
large number of buildings in Calcutta 
and several towns of Madhya Pradesh 
including a defence project have 
been constructed on under-reamed 
pile foundations. 


` Countries like Australia, Soviet 


Union, Israel and South Africa 
"where the soil is very much like the 
Black Cotton of Northern and 
Central India also go in for under- 
reamed pile foundations. The 
principle behind the technique of 
such foundations is fairly simple; 
actually the foundation’ is lifted 


from the region of bad soil to an area 


,witste it is not loose. 


In pursuit of alternative specifica- 
tions for costly building processes, 
the C.B.R.I has developed a large 
number of new techniques such as 
cheaper forms of roofing units, thin 
cavity walls and pre-cast reinforced 
lintels. : 


The conception of cavity walls is 
quite old in Western countries where 
]l-inch walls .are constructed. 


Cavity walls are: used іп houses to: 


prevent them from heat, cold, noise 
and rain. which are permanent 
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hazards to conventional houses. The 
Institute, which has developed a 
process for 8-inch cavity walls found 
them superior in many respects to 
the 9-inch solid walls. With a 
hollow space of 3inche between two 
surfaces’ of 2-inches thickness, the 
consumption of cement and bricks 
is. lowered considerably thereby 
economising in the overall building 
cost. : 


Pre-Fab’s Future 


Construction of pre-fabricated 
houses is now the talk of the 
architectural world; in some advance- 
ed countries it has turned out to be 
the most sophisticated craze of 
engineers and architects. The idea 
has not gained enough ground in 
our country. The Thacker Commi- 
ttee appointed by the Government 
of India has submitted its report 
but the findings have not yet been 
publicised properly. According to 
some reports, the Committee has 
recommended to go into the details 
covering all aspects of the possibility 
of constructing such houses in India. 
According to Sri Dinesh Mohan, 
Director of the Institute and one of 


the Committee members, there is - 


the need to consider factors like 
cost, transportation and : weather 
conditions before going, in for large 
scale construction of pre-fabricated 
houses. 


"The C.B.R.I has, however, done 
some pioneering work in the field 
of pre-fabricated’ construction. А 
steel hut, designed during the 
Emergency for high altitudes.is а 
good model of the Institute's work. 
Recently, а novel pre-cast cement 
concrete roofing with trapezodial 
cells has been developed and used 
extensively in roofing an experimental 
school building. Pre-cast units do 
not require timber shuttering and 
only a few supports are needed for 
construction. - 


The I.B.M. 1620 digital computer - 


acquired by the Institute has opened 
some new avenues of advanced 
work in the field of construction 
of multi-storeyed | buildings both 
pre-cast and conventional. The 
robot, which solves complicated 
differential equations, inverts high 
order-matrices within seconds; apart 
from saving time it also gives the 
optimum designs for huge structures. 


- Ín one of the laboratories of the 


Institute, there is a big chart an- 
nouncing the achievements of C.B. 
RI in giving an approximate 
analysis of the proposed Buddha 
Jayanti memorial project for the 
beautiful garden in New Delhi. It is 
said that the design of the project 
was fairly complicated and the 
Central P.W.D. architects were not 
able to represent it pictorially. In the 
absence of any accurate theoritical 
analysis, the Institute has used the 
ingenious method of finite differences 
to give a semi-graphical design. 
How far does the well-known C.P.W 
W.D. architect M.M. Rana agrees 
with the design is yet to be seen. 


Helping Lay Builder 


Apart from research and training, 
an important responsibility of the 
Institute is to convince the lay house 
builder about the validity and 
superiority of the new building 
techniques; the Extension Division 
has to meet the common man and 
demonstrate to him the tricks of the 
new know-how. The Indian 


-Standards Institution too has to 


contribute to an invigorated pro- 
gress of C.B.R.I; the long period of 
time lag between the processes of 
invention and standardisation has 
to be minimised. 

The energetic Director explained 
his difficulties in getting the proper 
personnel for his Institute; highly 
qualified engineers and architects 
join private business houses or other 
white-collared lucrative jobs instead 
of giving time to -creative research. 
And for plugging the brain drain 
inside the country: itself, any sacrifice 
on the part of the Union Govern- 
ment would not be too great. Only 
a visit to.some National Laboratory 
would reveal the extent of frustration 
in the members of the staff, right from 
the head of the institution down 
to the Staff Car driver, due to the 
recent cut in the CSIR budget for 
these research organisations. A 
recent visit to Roorkee and Dehradun 
was one useful pointer for this 
writer; the Education Ministry 
officials would be wiser after a more 
extensive survey. | 
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PRESS ROUND-UP 


The Cancelled Trip 


RESIDENT Johnson’s move- 


in unilaterally cancelling Prime . 


Minister Shastri’s trip to USA 

took everybody by surprise and 
the Press, unconvinced by the official 
explanation of ‘‘workload and 
preoccupation with the Vietnam 
crisis" looked for motives. 

Almost all Indian papers agreed 
that the official reason was an attempt 
to give a courteous explanation of 
a discourteous act. The notable 
exception was The Statesman which 
even hoped some good might come 
of it. 

The Times of India, in a New 
Delhi report on Friday narrated the 
bare facts, quoting official circles 
as saying that important inter- 
national developments might be 
behind the cancellation of visits. 
Rut a despatch from its Washington 
correspondent raised doubts about 
the genuineness of the official 
explanations. The rebuff was 


directed at Ayub and parity was - 


kept by requesting Sri Shastri also 
to put off his visit. It also hazarded 
a guess that Johnson might be 
“irritated by India’s strong reaction 
to the use of gas in South Vietnam. 
It added: “The postponement of 
the visits perhaps needs to be viewed 
against this background,". 

The Indian Express gave very 
little space to the whole thing and 
was content with repeating the guess 
that US involvement in Vietnam 
“was perhaps the main reason." 

' It neither reported nor commen- 
ted on the matter on Sunday. 

The Hindustan Times, in a report 
from Washington stressed that 
cancellation of Ayub’s visit—which 
was to have come off earlier— 
amounted to a “rebuff” to him. 

Patriot led with the report under 
‘its usual six column headline and 
openly questioned the official 
Washington reason. It suggested that 
“divergence of views" between India 


and the US on the Vietnam issue . 


was behind Mr. Johnson’s decision. 

The Statesman, which did not come 
out on Saturday due to Easter, 
carried a report on Sunday with a 
double-column heading “USA May 
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Want to Keep off Indo-Pak Di:- 
putes." А 
Its Political Correspondent in 
New Delhi discarded the view that 
the postponement | was  meart 
~ primarily as a rebuff to Ayub Khan, 
and offered as a “more logical 
explanazion” the possibility that the 
U.S. "did not want at this stage to 
get embroiled in  Indo-Pakistaa 
disputes over which Pakistan has 
lately succeeded in stepping up 
tension.” . . 

Elaborating the thesis in ал 
editorial captioned “Shock Treai- 
ment", t argued that while a snus 
to Pakistan for its flirtations wita 
China might be the main reason fcr 
stopping Ayub’s visit, “the wish to 
maintain parity in cancellations 
might have been the main reason for 
the request to Mr. Shastri." : 

The Statesman in fact emphasized 
the likely impact in US of the “recent 
happenings in and around this sub- 
continent". 'The editorial viewed 
India aad Pakistan as “litigants”? 
and the US a reluctant “court o? 
appeal," which, "tired of playing 
the judg?" decided to “‘shut its doors 
on them." 

It welcomed the snub implied in 
the postponement of the visits and 
hoped tkat the shock treatment would 
“induce the litigants to try an out- 
of-court settlement." It ended with 
the homily: “They will find the 
experience (settling oat of court) 
frustrating for a time. But any 


settlement....could escalate into = . 


permanent peace, or more lasting 
at any rate than anything whick 


depends upon moods in other 
capitals. ' 
A more critically outspoker 


President Johnson’s 


analysis of 
г 


decision appeared in The Times о 
India o3 Sunday. A Washington 
despatch said “the Shastri visit had 
become a casualty of US President's 
displeasure with Pakistan.” I: 
explained the various doings o? 
Ayub Khan which merited US 
displeasure and said: “Mr. Shastri’s 
visit hac been used as a pawn in & 
diploma-ic game" meant to rebut 
Ayub. 


The Indian Express maintained 
Strict silence. i 


“A typical example of American 
international bad manners, " said 
Patriot editorially on Sunday. It 


conceded that a snub to Ayub might. 


bé the primary motive, but viewed 
the whole thing as a "stupid exercise- 
of Big Power conceit" which the US 
could get away with because of its 


massive aid to Iadia—'a millstone- 


round our necks" which makes. 
“genuflexion easy" evervtime "New 
Delhi turns towards Washington.” 


The Vietnam crisis it added 

is one of the subjects on which the 

*President of USA can, profitably to 

himself, consult the Prime Minister 
of India". a 

On this point, N.J.N.'s Comment- 

tary in The Times of India on Monday 


while regarding Johnson's Vietnamese- 


ргеос:ирайоп as “the true" reason 
for the postponement of the Shastri 
visit acidly conments: “The 
implication for India is hardly 
flattering—that at a time when there 
are the makings of a dangerous. 
crisis in Vietnam, the Indian Prime 
Minister’s presence in Washington is 
- considered superfiuous.” 


It was only when the Government 
of India officially conveyed its dis- 
pleasure to Washinton that the 
Capital’s press woke up оп Monday 
and that too in varying degrees. Both 
-The Statesman and The Indian 
Express did not consider it to be 
front-page news, the former treating 
it as a  single-colum1 four-and- 
half inch item ona the inside page, 
while the latter was slightly more con- 
siderate, giving eight-and-half inches, 
single column .on the inside page. 
The Times of India gave a three- 
column caption onthe front-page 
bottom : “India considering measured 
reponse to U.S. discourtesy," which 
contained Vohra's 
“diplomatic dexterity”, in other 
words to play  cwtiòus with 
‘Washington. The Hindustan Times’ 
two-column fron:-page story was. 
captioned: “U.S. told of India’s 
regret, dismay,” while its Political 
Correspondent frankly stated that 
the U.S. -explanation ‘has not 
carried conviction." Patriot made it 
qhe front-page lead : “Delhi Resents 
Unilateral Move on Shastri Visit, 
Protest to U.S. Over Insult."« 


— Newsman 
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Summer 
Holiday 
Special 





The Valley of Kashmir with fresh glittering snows over its magnificent 
mountains and colourful blossom in every vale ard glen is now a floral 


i 
paradise. 


Spend some unforgettable hhurs in the beautifal Shikaras on the placid 
waters of the Dal and Nagin Lakes. Enjoy fresh f-uit along with a trip to 
trout infested Pahalgam and pine crested Gulmarg. ` 


With better arrangements of reception, catering, recreation, transport, 
accommodation and concessional railway and bus fare. 


Well-equipped Tourist Reception Centres at Jammu and Srinagar and 
Dak Bungalows at Kud, Batote and Banihal await your visit | 


For detailed information, guidance. please contact Kashmir Government 
‘Tourist Offices at: ` 


1) Manekji Wadia Building, 129-Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, . Bombay; 


2) 5-Prithvi Raj Road, New Delhi, and 
Railway Station, Pathankot 
or 
Directorate of Tourism, 
Jammu and Kashmir Government, Srinaza-. 
(Phone No. 2449) 


Issued by :— 
DiRECTOR OF TOURISM, 


jammu and Kashmir Government, 
SRINAGAR. 
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A bold new concept in men’s shoe styling 


Polished, persuasive, discreet; Bata Exclusive is a bold new concept 


in men’s shoe styling, with an appearance, a feel, aheft, a comfort — 
men’s shoes haven't known for a long time : the result of new develop- 
ments in construction. You get more shoe with less weight and bulk 
than ever before, with full sole wear. Menare saying wonderful things 
about the Bata Exclusive. Bata say wonderful things about you. 
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A journal devoted to promotion of 
trade and economic co-operation 


with East European countries. : 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 


| Year — Кз. 20/- 
2 Үеагѕ — Rs. 32/- 
3 Years — | Rs. 40/- 


Ask your news agent or write to: 
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Chanakya Sen's article, “An Indian 
Plan for Algiers" has been held over 
this week and will appear next week 
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Moment of Vigil 


T is tragic for the cause of peace in Asia that Pakistan should persist 

in deliberately misunderstanding our desire for friendly relations and 

negotiated settlement of outstanding disputes for a sign of weakness 

and as an indication that by a show of force India can be made to 
surrender its sovereignty over parts of her territory. 


The large-scale offensive across the border in the Rann of Kutch has 
come as the culmination of continuous provocations all along our long 
borders with Pakistan’ on both east and west. Initially Pakistan had the 
military and diplomatic’ support of the Western Powers who thought it 
necessary to build up the ruling clique in that country as a counterpoise to 
India which under Nehru’s leadership was taking the lead in creating an 
area of peace and enlarging it. In recent times President Ayub Khan, 
needing support outside Pakistan to buttress his dictatorship at home, 
has found an ally in China which, in its perverse desire to eliminate India as 
a force for peace, has begun to provide assistance to a naked military 
dictatorship, purely as a cynical power-politics mave of an arrogant 
nationalism masquerading as Marxist-Leninist. f 


In this situation, the most essential thing for us is to maintian our 
balance and not allow ourselves to be thrown off our feet. Our armed 
forces are still among the world’s best, 1962 notwithstanding. It is for the 
political leadership to display the highest sense of statesmanship in this 
crisis before the nation so that not only those who violate our sacred 
frontier are put in their place but those who are backing the aggressor 


have to face the indictment of world opinion. 


The people of India have to bear in mind one very serious aspect of 
the situation. From its very inception Pakistan bas had rulers who had 
little faith in democracy, and for the last seven years that country has been 
under the Iron Heel. Throughout these seventeen years, the rulers of 
Pakistan have found it necessary to keep ccmmunal tensions alive and to 
harass the minority communities with the object of provoking retaliatory 
action by the communal elements in India. Quite often they have succeeded, 
although ultimately the secular out!ook of our people has asserted itself and 
every effort has been’made to enable the minorities in this country to live 
in security. 

It is obviously the hope of the rulers of Pakistan that by their aggre- 
ssive activities they can provoke the communal e'ements in India—who 
despite loud protestations are objectively Pakistan's staunchest allies here— 
into engineering violent incidents, leading to political confusion and econo- 
mic retardation. This precisely is the danger against which the people 
of India have to be on guard. If we allow any section to try to victimise 
the minority community in India making Pakistani aggression a convenient 
pretext, our brave jawans will no longer be fight ng for the concept of secu- 
lar India enshrined in our Constitution. It is the duty of the Government 
and the people to see that the minorities here are not exposed to the sl ght- 
est danger. Unity of all communities in India is the only bas's on which we 
can defeat the rabid communalists of Pakistan and shatter their dream 


Rr of establishing theocratic regimes in the subcontinent, 





VERY time there is an armed confrontation with 
Pakistan, the reaction to it in-this country follows 
its own logic and New Delhi is faced with the 
problem of tackling it. ^ | 
‚ India’s relations with Pakistan have got certain 
special features born out of the historical background 
of partition as also the world power-alignments as laid 
out in South Asia. There has always been an 
inescapable approach of angry protest among the vast. 
section of Indian opinion at the very birth of Pakistan; 
because, the architcets of the new State were long 
regarded as having sided with the British in the 
nation's struggle against foreign domination. This 
understandable feeling ‘of nationalist protest has, 
however, often been exploited by diehard Hindu 
communal elements with antipathy towards Muslims. 
This strange combination of trends has been still 
further complicated by the injection of cold-war 
politics into Indo-Pak relations. This was particularly 
visible after the conclusion of the  U.S.-Pskistan 
military alliance in 1954, * 


It was this development that brought into play 
a new factor in intensifying Indian suspicion and 
bitterness against Pakistan. Both inside and cutside 
the Congress a large-body of opinion began looking 
upon Pakistan as the outpost of American domination 
in Asia and the opposition to Pakistan became the 
symbol of resistance to the inroad of dollar imperialism 
against the sovereignty and independence of the 
countries of this region. 

Pakistan's entente with China right on the heels of 
the Chinese armed attack on India has'made things still 
more complicated and has added a new dimension to 
our antipathy to Pakistan: the nationalist bitterness 
against the very birth of Pakistan, the extreme 
communal hatred of Muslims, the anti-imperialist 
allergy to Washington's penetration in this region— 
to all these has now been added a fourth element—the- 
nation-wide anger against Chinese perfidy and concern 
at Peking's designs to corner and break India. All 
these four elements in conjunction have heightened 
India's bitter reaction against the latest round- of 
Pakistani provocation. ` 


The disturbing feature of the armed clash -in the 


marshy terrain of the Rann of Kutch—the use of armed ` 


forces equipped even with tanks for the first time in our 
encounter with Pakistan since the days of the warin 
Kashmir—has no doubt been a source of wozry to 
those in New Delhi who consider any escalation of the 
border dispute into a regular war as suicidal for both 
the countries. 

Both in official and in more responsible section of 
non-official opinion, there is a common understanding 
in the Capital that a regular war between India and 
Pakistan will not only bring the ruin of the economies 
of both the countries but will bring in its train the 
horrors of minority persecution which can be touched 
off by interested provocateurs and will spread in a 
deadly chain-reaction from one place to another. It is 
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this aspect‘ of the questio1—which for very good 
reasons is not high-lighted (lest it might have its exactly 
opposite impac)—that has been one of the major 
items of concern not only in the Home Ministry but 
for the Cabinet as a whole. . 
With th.s explosive potentiality of the situation 
in view, the Prime Minister’s measured expression of 
opinion—scrupu.ously trying to keep out all heat from 
the debate bcth in Parliament and the press—is not 
difficult to appreciate. 
At the same time what tke Government is finding 
it difficult to tackle is the persistent public demand for 
а. coherent explanation why Fakistan has launched this 


. new campaign particularly at the spot where she has. 


How far isthe present crisis the offspring of Ayub's 
entente with Pexing ? Can the U.S. be blamed for. 
Pakistan's belliserency ? Taese two questions in 
particular havebeen troublirg the mind of the public. 

A very common, almost hackneyed, explanation of 
every round of Pakistan's bellicosity that is normally 
given out in this country, is -hat the Pak leaders go in 
fora diversionary move every time they are faced with 
some difficult domestic situation. This time too some 
of the so-called specialists on 2ukistan have been trying 
to make out that President Ayub has been anxious to 
cover up the humiliation of tte snub from Washington 
in the form of the much-discussed withdrawn invitation- 
—by his sabre-rettling in Kutch. 

There is also the opinion—reported to be held by' 
the former O'l Minister, Sri K.D. Malaviya—that 
Pakistan chose to attack the Rann of Kutch because of 
the hidden oil deposits in the region. Another theory 
that has come up is that Pakistan is „worried about the 
emergence of Kandla as an important port and she 
wants to cripple iz. 

The most wicely-held view is that what Pakistan 
has in mind is to humiliate India's position in the eyes 
of the world. Afzer the runaway debacle of the Indian 
Army in NEFA ir 1962, India's prestige was considera- 
bly lowered before the worlc ; and it is quite on the 
cards that President Ayub has been trying to- carry the’ 
same point fertler and to show that India cannot 
stand up not oniy to China bit even to Pakistan. In 


other words, if Nehru’s position could be undermined ^ 


by the Chinese attack in 1962, Pakistan might be 


“calculating that эу her attack in Kutch and gaining 


some military advantage, she could wezken the position 
of Prime Minister Shastri ind thereby crack up the 
unity of the county. 


* Oh * * 


HIS brings one to an important aspect of the 
pattern of »ower-alignments and the divergent 
approaches to the entire question of the future 
of this country itself. Tkere is г general belief 
in responsible qua-ters in New Delhi thet the two super- 
powers, the USA end the USSR, are today so poised 
that both’ for their own interests are anxious that 
this country must not disintegrate ; for, each has the 
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fear that if this huge mass of humanity—spread over 
strategically the most sensitive area in the world 
today—is allowed to be split, there is no certainty 
about in the outcome of sucha catastrophe ; and each 
is worried that in such a convulsion, the other might 
make the most of it. A sort of checkmate has thus been ~ 
reached between the two super-powers with relation to 
India ; while they are keen on spreading their influence 
and winning over as large a chunk of Indian opinion as 
possible through various forms of economic assistance, 
One is reminded of the peculiar position of Turkey in: 
the nineteenth-century power-rivalry in Europe. 

Against this, New Delhi observers have noted the 
contrary approach of China and'Pakistan. Peking 
during the last five years has been following the classi- 
cal type of. power-politics and sees in the break-up of 
the Indian State an easy means of advance, whether in 
extending its own frontiers to atleast the outer fringe 
of the Himalayas or by commanding a closely-knit 
sphere of- influence, in whose geo-political map a good 
portion of eastern India can possibly be absorbed. 

The rulers of Pakistan also have developed the 


obsession that only through the weakening of India and . 


its crack-up that Kashmir could be^grabbed, and for 
thatthe alliance with Peking is based on the age-old 
dictum that my-enemy's-enemy-is-my-friend. 

In the present conflict in Kutch, Pakistan's strategy 


has certain remarkable resemblance to Peking’s 


' campaign in the Himalayas in 1962." Apart from ex- 


tending claims to new territotry with every fresh act 
of aggression in typical Chinese style, the selection of 
the terrain itself is worth noting: while in the case of 
the Chinese Army, the Himalayas are snowbound for 
six months, here in the case of the Pakistan Army, the 


' marsh is submerged in water for as long a period. 


Besides, the Pakistani side of thé boundary is high 
ground and therefore passable all the year round, but. 
the Indian Army will have to withdraw with allits 
equipment before the marsh is water-logged in another 
two weeks. This is ‘almost parallel to the advantage 
enjoyed by the Chinese Army in the North, since they 


.operate from the vantage ground of the Tibetan 


tableland, while our jawans have to negotiate the 


' - difficult precipice leading upto the tableland at the very 


front of their line. 

Peking’s complicity in-the present conflict lies in 
the fact that this time while encouraging Pakistan to 
attack India. itis on its part keeping up the pressure 
on India by deploying its army in full force all along 
the Indian frontier, thereby forcing us to lock up a 
good number of our troops in the Himalayas while 
Pakistan tries to make the thrist in Kutch, and may be 
at some other point in the Jammu-Kashmir sector or in 
the east. ; 

` ж, * * 


Т is one of the ironies of present-day Asian reali- 
ties that on an issue where China is closely involved 
(Pakistan’s bellicosity is regarded as part of a 
Sino-Puk understanding), the USA which ‚claims to 
be conta nine China in Asia is suspect in the eyes 
of the Indian pople. 
Ayub's gamble diplomacy which tries to exploit both 
the ententes—with Peking and with Washington—at 
the same time. : 
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‘as well. 


. between India and Pakistan. 


And here comes the ro'e of, 


-— 


In the assessment of New Delhi, Pakistan, despite 
her recent diplomatic acrobatics with Peking, is still 
heavily committed to Washington. Unlike Ceylon 
under Smt. Bandaranaike, Pakistan under Ayub can 
not hope to survive if the U.S. aid is suddenly withheld. 
In fact, it 1s a safe bet that if Washington puts an 
embargo on the use of U.S. arms, Pakistan cannot 


carry on its armed: campaign in Kutch or any other 
front. : = 


Why is it that Washington does not intervene and 
ask Pakistan not to use U.S. arms against India when 
New Delhi has presented the American Embassy with 
incontrovertible proof about the use of American arms‘ 
against Indian troops by Pakistan ? i 


This questions is being pointedly asked in New 
Delhi since the U.S. military mission makes a regular 
inspection of the U.S. arms given. to India for 
defence against the Chinese attack. Why could not the 
U.S. Government undertake similar inspection of arms 
given to Pakistan, it is being asked in New Delhi 
much to the discomfort of Mr. Chester Bowles. 


For, Mr. Bowles' has given it out that he personally 


' does understand Pakistan's role in the Kutch crisis. 


In fact, Mr. Bowles’ dilemma is the reflection of the 
crisis in the U.S. policy towards "Pakistan: a well- 
nurtured military-aliance dependancy has seriously 
begun to flirt with China; if she is rebuked too 
harshly, she might go over completely to the other 
side, while if she is allowed to go about as she likes, 
then she might damage American interest too. It is 
this maddening quandary that the U.S. Ambassador in 
New Delhi has to face. “It is clear that Mr. Cabot 
Lodge too will have to answer awkward questions not 
only about the situation in Vietnam but about Pakistan 
Meanwhile, the American Lobby in New 
Delhi—including their contacts among the high-ups in 
the Secretariat —have been put on the defensive. Many 
ofthem are unhappy that so much publicity shou'd 
have been given to the proof of Pakistan's use of the - 
U.S. arms against India. There is also a rear-guard 
move onu their part to get Prime Minister Shastri's visit 
to the USSR postponed on the plea of urgent pressure 
of work at home. 


While American attempts at mediation in the Indo- 
Pak dispute are thus weakened by the basic contradic- 
tion in U.S. policy with regard to Pakistan, the position 
of the British Government too is compromised by the 
fact that during the last round of the Indo-Pak talks 
held in 1962-63, Britain annoyed India by backing 
Pakistan. Yet, between the two, the British bonafides 
with regard to mediation in the Kutch dispute are less 
questioned in New Delhi than the American. 

Meanwhile, there is keen interest in New. Delhi 
whether Moscow will take: a hand in mediation 
There has as. yet 
come no indication that Moscow is interested 
in teking up such a delicate assignment with Pakistan 
at such an early st ge of her newly forged freindship 
with the USSR. However, one need noi be sirpiised 
if this subject comes up for examination during P,ime 
Minister Shastri's coming ta!ks in the Kremlin. 


April 28 —N.C. 
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Dewan Berindranath 


Basis of Political Power in Pakistan . 


„ > Y u . ў . . 
With the present flarè up of armed clashes on our frontier with Pakistan, 


it is useful to know the power-basé of the men who rele that country. This 
article by a scecialit cr the subject analyses the strength and the 
. weakness of the present political set-up in Pakistan. ` 


РА 


ОТ much attempt has been made in this country 
to understand the multifarious aspects of the 
power-base of the rulers of Pakistan. It is this 
power created both at the vertical and horizontal 

levels which is responsible for keeping this regime intact 
for such a long time. : 

For grasping the problem'in perspective it is necessary 

to go back to the time when General Ayub Khar. staged 
aremarkably smooth and successful coup d'etat and 
seized power. The position in October 1958 was that 
the military junta had inherited a regime which in 
eleven years of its existence had not once dared zo hold 
a general election in the country. The masses as such 
especially in West Pakistan had taken no direct interest 
in the working of democratic institutions and therefore 
did not made even a whisper of mourning when these 
institutions were declared dead and gone. 

The absence of a sizable urban middle class proved 

a factor of great indirect help for the regime which 
wanted to do away with parliamentary institations. 
` It was also to the advantage of the new rulers that a 
strong capitalist class had yet not been formed. This 
helped in eliminating quite a few of the complications 
which a military regime might had to face in the shape 
of various pressures. Politics had been so much over- 
shadowed by religious overtones that an ethical attach- 
ment with a democratic system of Government was 
simply not to be found. This over-emphasis on religion 
had also helped in retarding the growth of progressive 
and leftist movements which could have posed some 
difficult problems. | | 


Army’s Position 

. Under the circumstances, the Army seemed the only 
organised group with its own code of discipline ard set 
of personal loyalties. The top echelon of the Army, 
moreover, was drawn from some of the leading families 
of West Pakistan and could therefore draw a traditional 
sense of respect and obedience from the rural population. 
Men like General Ayub Khan, General Azam Khan, 
General Musa, the present Ccmmander-in-Chief, and 
General Burki all came from the second layer of 
aristocratic in West Pakistan. This was obviously the 
most effective class, since the first layer of feudal 
aristccracy like the Tawanas, the Lagaries, and the 
-Daultanas had been too engrossed in the ruling game to 
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think of jcining either the Army or the Civil Service for 
making а ‘iving 

The Civil Services too were feeling a grave sense 
of danger “rom che politicians who had started making 
vast encroachments in the Services sphere of influence. 
Moreover, the second rank of the high services was 
feeling dissatisfied with the top-most layer which 
belonged mainly to the refugee officers from undivided 
India. 

This second layer of officers which could be 
‘grouped from Jo.nt Secretaries of the Central Ministries 
to top cistrict officials was naturally powerful enough 
to give a strong backing to the new regime. The 
Services had every reason for doing so. The politician 
being eliminated. the Services' influence was bound 
to grow under the new set-up. .It was also obvious 
that the Juata was almost a hundred per cent of West 
Pakistani ozigin end had looked upon with great 
favour on refugee politicians and officers. It was there- 
fore not a mere cnance that the services of many a top- 
most officer who had migrated from places like U.P. 
were almost summararily dispensed with when the new 
"regime took control of the affairs. 


Two Supporting Groups 


This brings one to'the conclusion that at the time of 
the assumption of power, the regime was able to claim 
‘the active support of only two groups, the Army and 
,the Civil Sezvices. These groups no doubt were very 
powerful. | ; 


AR 


But obviously no Government can survive for a . 


long time only upon the support of 'an oligarchy 
composed of such elements. It did not take long for 
an astute manipu:auon of political power like General 
Ayub Khan to Зате realised that he must do something 
and that too ratner quickly for creating a popular base 
for his regime. : 

It is not yet clear how a regime which at first 


.looked like a ‘collective leadership’ set-up in which ^ 


General Ayıb Knan-seemed only first among the 
equals—had transterred itself into an undisputed 
supremacy, of one man in the course of less than a year. 

Political, economic and administrative policies of 
the Ayub regime ir the last seven years specially after 


. 1960 have been directed mainly with the realisation that 


the power seized through military strength should be 
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-consolidated and supported by a vast group of vested 
interests who must feel a direċt personal stake in the 
«continuance of that administration. 


Basic Democracy 


The foremost step in that direction was the creation 
-of a system of Basic Democracy. As is well known, it 
is a system of indirect franchise, whereby some 80,000 
“basic democrats’ are elected in both the wings on direct 


-adult franchise, who in turn elect the President as also - 


members of the National and the two 
-Assemblies. 

It is quite common in this country to dismiss«the 
-system as a hoax played in the name of a genuinely 
democratic system. But what is not realized is that the 
-electoral functions of the Basic Democrats are only 
‘secondary in importance to a large list of privileges 
"which these people are supposed to enjoy for a period 
-of five years. A Basic Democrat, for instance, is res- 
ponsible for looking after quite a few civic functions of 
the area, like health and welfare services as also for 
'supervising development activity. Since most of the 
-activity is carried out by officials themselves, the Basic 
Democrat by the very compulsion of his work is bound 
to be associated with local officials and has to curry 
favour with them if he wants to retain the power and 
prestige which he might have acquired after spending 
good bit of money. Е 

Moreover, the local Councils formed of Basic 
Democrats are presided over by local officials. Hence, 
it is not difficult for the local Tehsildar who in turn may 
be controlled through the Deputy Commissioner and 
the Commissioner to keep all these people on the right 
:side of the regime. 

A perusal of those elected shows that most of the 
Basic Democrats have been from families which were 
quite influential even in the old days of the British Raj 
-and were given the positons of ‘Zaildars’ and: *Nambar- 
-dars' etc. These were. the people who proved pillars 
‘of strength for conservative pro-British groups like the 
Unionist Party of the pre-partition Punjab and had 
mainly been responsible for solidly supporting the war 
«efforts of the British Raj in the forties. 

The poltical ingenuity of President Ayub Khan 
consists in the fact that he has been able to invest the 
“same very class with a new bait of vested interestst and 
‘has been able to utilise their vast economic, social and 
political influence for the consolidation of his own 
power. Through the very nature of their terms of 
‘tenure these people know that if ever the democracy 
returns, their power and privileges will become the 
first casualty. 

Aligned with the system of Basic Democracy is the 
-question of land reforms. According to the Pakistani 
version of the reforms, every land-holder is allowed 


Provincial 


five hundred acres of irrigated land. Yet there are 


various provisions for revising the ceiling upwards. 
‘This means that except for the power of the top landed 
aristocracy which in any case was not very énamoured 
.of the new regime, the general pattern of rural relation- 
‘ships has been kept intact. This policy has been 


.amply rewarded in the recent elections to the National 


Assembly where a majority of the people elected, 
especially from West Pakistan (45 out of 75), are from 
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the class of landlords who were traditional supporters of 
the Unionist Party. : . 

On the industrial front the policy of the regime has 
been to encourage local West Pakistani capitalists, 
who were so far neglected, for starting various types 
of consumer industries. Industrial ventures of this 
type by their very nature have to be dependent upon 
Governmental favours for a variety of reasons. 

This process has been helped ‘by a generous flow of 
foreign aid. It may be interesting to note that unlike 
India, emphasis of foreign economic aid in Pakistan has 
been on the development of private sector; and yet the 
ultimate administration of aid even for private sector 
is in the hands of Government officials or of Govern- 
ment-sponsored Corporations, like the Pakistan Deve- 
lopment Corporaton. 


Politica! Base ` 


With large patronage at its disposal it is easy for the 
Government not only to control the fortunes of this 
rising bourgeoisie of Pakistan but also to make use 
of its dependence in creating a political base for the 
regime. It is for instance not an isolated chance that 
three out of every five successful ruling party candidates 
in urban areas belong to the newly rising industrial class. 
This class of West Pakistani industrialists 
is also encouraged to invest in East Pakistan by being 
offered lucrative tax concessions (even generally the 
tax ratio continues to be much lower in Pakistan than 
in India), import licences and various other facilities. 
This in turn has helped in strengthening not only the 
hold of West Pakistani capital on East Pakistan but has 
also made the Pakistani industrialist more dependent 
on the continunance of the regime. He knows that with 
the constant friction growing between East and West 
Pakistan it is perhaps the present regime which is the 
greatest guarantee of his investments in East Pakistan. 

Chaudhury Mohammed Ali, a former Prime 
Minister, had called the regime a sethocracy. But it is 
doubtful if the present regime has yet become either 
a purely bourgeois regime or has started getiing effective 
dictation from the newly created industrial tycoons of 
Pakistan. 


Land Reforms ^ 


It is noteworthy that many a leading member of the 
regime-are making stupendous efforts to enter into the 
haven of big business. For instance, both the sons of 
President, especially the elder one, Capt. Gauhar 
Ayub, who was recently elected to the National Assembly 
has suddenly emerged as a leading capitalist of Pakistan. 
Apart from a number of local ventures started with 
foreign collaboration, he is the sole agent for General 


‘Motors and quite a few other foreign concerns. The 


industral class which the Ayub administration has 
helped to create has become powerful enough to support 
the regime in a very material way. But it has not yet 
become powerful enough to control its direction. 

The third element which is behind the regime is 
constituted by the Civil Services. As was expected, 
they have seen an unprecedented extension of their 
power. The process was augmented by various develop- 
mental and economic activities. In the normal 
democratic system, these activities are subject to severe 
scrutiny by politicians, legislature and an independent, 
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press. In Pakistan all these agencies being largely 
absent, the only authority to which bureaucracy has to 
feel responsible are the men at the apex of authority. 

The fundamental source of power for the regime 
continues to be the Army. The Army still ccnsiders 
itself the dominant partner in the power hierarchy and 
has an inherent dislike for the politicians who аге likely 
to come up through a democratic system. : 


Moreover, the officers belong to that very class 
which has been conscientiously cultivated by the regime. 
Other ranks too are accustomed to pay respect anc. obey 
these very officers even in their personal life tecause 
of their social and economic status. 


It has already been noted that the middle cass in 
West Pakistan has almost been non-existent till about 
1958. In East Pakistan, it was of course of some 
significance. But it was severely handicapped because 
almost fifty per cent of this class belonged to non- 
Muslim communities. With the advent of the new 
regime the position has somewhat changed. 


Due to the growing tempo of industrialisation as 
also because of the expansion in education and artificial 
pumping in of the economy through foreign aid, middle 
class base has been considerably expanded. It is 
this middle class which could have been a potent faczor in 
opposing an autocratic set-up. 

In Pakistan too it has been doing this, especially in 
East Pakistan, where it has taken the form of students' 
agitation, linguistic troubles. and had also been fighting 
for democratic rights. In West Pakistan too, one can 
discern seeds of discontentment in younger and middle 
class elements. Only last year there were widesp-ead 
students’ agitation in cities like Karachi, Labore, 
Multan and Rawalpindi. 


It is also significant that whatever challenge the 
opposition could present during the elections came 
exclusively frem the areas where the middle class. лай 
some influence. Since East Pakistani middle class 
is not only more developed but also feels more dis- 
gruntled; so, its support to the Opposition was. but 
natural. In west Pakistan, Karachi and Hyderabad 
(Sind) have been the two areas where the Opposit.on 
had a ccmparatively better time and significantly -he 
middle class concentration has teen the heaviest in thzse 
two cities. 


Weak Middle Class 


But on the whole the middle class challenge has 
neither teen effective nor substantial. This is due 
to a variety of reasons. One reason may be that the 
Pakistani middle class has yet to acquire its set of new 
values which it may consider worthwhile to fight for 

Secondly, it is still dependent upon a large area of 
Goverrment patronage in the matter of services, 
educaticn and other walks of life. It should als» 
be rotcd ikat at least 20 per cent or more of the sc- 
called middle class is comprised of the families of 
Government servants. Jt is difficult even for their 
sons ard daughters to go against the regime which 
apparently has no chance of being displaced in the 
near future. This has strengthened the Government's 
position and has considerably weakened the Opposi- 
tion hold. 
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Thirdly, the Pakistani middle class continues to- 
be seriously divided into a number of mutually 
antagonistic elements. In East Pakistan the division 
is mainly of the minority and the majority communities. 
In West Pakistan, the friction is between the Indian 
refugees and the newly rising West Pakistani middle 
class. Obviously this friction helps the regime in 
a very material way. 

The fourth 2lement of considerable interest in 
Government's position vis-a-vis the middle class is its 
conscious policy of drawing as many of the top class 
intelligentsia uncer the canopy of oficial favours as. 
possible. A 


Writers’ Guild 


One of the first acts of the Ayub regime was the- 
encouragement given to the organisation of a Writers’ 
Guild, which assumed the nature of a semi-govern- 


mental body and two of whose Secretaries have been , 
The- * 


from the top Seczetariat staff of the President. 
Guild has been provided with quite a few baits in the 
form of Government grants and travel facilities to 
foreign countries so that the over-neglected Pakistani 
writer considers it his good fortunate to be associated 
with the body. 

Similarly, organisations like the Arts Council as. 
also the newly-created Press Trust of Pakistan, a 
private organisation under the active direction of the 
Pakistan Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
have provided ample opportunities for quite a few 
disgruntled and potentially dangerous elements of 
the middle-class intelligentsia to get unimaginably fat 
jobs. Personalities like Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Ahmed 
Nadim Kasmi and other forward-lookipg intellectuals. 
have in this fashion been relegated into an almost 


‘organised si ence and many of them are hold ne posts in 


var o:.s cultural, literary, and journalistic organisations. 
In despair a Pakistani wit has commented “what Mac- 
Arthy in America could not have done with the 
threat of an electric chair, the followers of MacArthy 
in Pakistan have done with the show of a salary cheque." 
This policy has beer a Yeversal of the earlier attitude 
when immediately after the military revolution, most 
of the progressive elements had been hunted out from 
any position of power or influence they held. The 
recent Sino-Pak alliance seems to have provided some 
rationale to the progressive intellectuals to accept the 
present policy without any pangs of conscience. This. 
has resulted in complete demoralisation of the pro- 
gressive intellectual movement which stands more 
shattered today than ever before. 

it is evident that the ruling junta did not attach 
much value to the pa-ty system in the beginning. In 
fact the primary justification for the militar; interven- . 
ton was given as an attempt to end the evils which a 
multi-party system had developed. In the beginn:ng of 
1959 while announcing the broad objectives of his 


proposed Constitutior, President Ayub Khan had - 


made it clear that he did not believe in the util'ty of 
a party system and wculd much prefer representation 
of the people on functional rather than political basis. 
His advisers like Manzoor Qadir had openly toyed . 
with the idea of adoptir g a Constitution almost similar ` 
to fascist Italy. 
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Rut later on due to various reasons, the idea of 
what President Ayub called “а controlled party system” 
gained ground. The fundamental considerations 
prompting this decision were obviously three. First 
.that a machine was needed to mobilise and politically 
-channelise all the different elements of support to the 
regime. ` 

Secondly, it was thought that the one-party system 
"will give the appearance of a total dictatorship which 


. may not be very palatable to the people, in the light 


of political traditions of the sub-continent, however 
"weak they might have been in the part constituting 
Pakistan. . 

Thirdly, it was evident that with the basic democratic 
structure as devised by the President and his legal 
advisers, Opposition political parties with various 
legal and extra-legal curbs would not in any case be 
able to provide any effective challenge to the regime. 

. In fact as-candidly admitted by the President himself, 


their utility may be to provide a “steaming off place - 


for the popular emotions,". and also to create sure 
.dissensions among the power-hungry politicians.. 


With this end in view the old Muslim League was 


sought to be revived rather hurriedly in very dubious _ 


constitutional circumstances. The organisation was 
an amalgamation of those old Muslim Leaguers who 
mainly belengéd to the areas which 
Pakistan—Chaudhury Khaliquzzama' being an obvious 
but an immaterial exception to this class. These 
- people joined hands with various elements who had 
no political record at all'and had taken to politics only 
"when political activity had ceased to exist in the country. 


These elements were precisely those like the retired - 


Army cfficers, business tycoons and the middle-class 
landlords who were being buttressed-by the regime. 


This policy of encouraging a semblance of a party 
system, but controling it completely through curbs 
оп freedom of expression has been successful as far 
as the regime's calculations were concerned. 


‘Opposition’s Handicap 


. Jn spite of the fact that the Opposition did present a 
substantial challenge in the Presidential elections 


where the contest was a clear-cut one it has been badly . 


beaten in the elections to the National Assembly. The 
calculaticn that the multi-party system would provide 
an arera for mutual tussle of power among the power- 
hungry polticians has come true in the shape of the 
virtual breakdcwn of the Combined Oppositon Parties' 
alliances in the Assembly elections. As has been 
calculated by Chattan, a leading Urdu Weekly of 
Lahore the elections in most areas especially in. the 
ccuntry side of West Pakistan have been fought purely 
on the clan and the caste considerations. So strong 


has teen the sub-continental phenomenon of caste : 


alignments, even in the Muslim West Pakistan that 


atleast nine out of the fifteen candidates who have `, 


been successful against the Government have openly 
ascrbed their victory to the hold they could claim 
on the voters belonging to the particular clan or caste. 


Most -of these candidates had refused the Opposition's | 


ticket and had fought elections merely as Independents, 
so that their voters could vote for them unhampered by 
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constituted - 


any difference of opinion on political grounds. Interest- 
ingly enough the name of Arif Iftekhar son of the late 
Main Iftekharuddin heads the list of this class of 
politicians. He, it may be noted, had himself refused 
the ticket of the COP and had fought elections as an 
Independent. The phenomenon is not only confined 
to Opposition alone. In fact the main strength of 

_ the party in power has come from these very considera- 
tions. Going through the election results, one is 
struck with the overwhelming majority of the candi- 
dates who are not only new to the political game but 

. also belong originally to the region that origianlly 
consituted Pakistan itself—that is, the classic home of 
Pakistan like West Punjab—which the old guard 

. Muslim League politicians, belonging to the Muslim 
minority province of the pre-partition India have been 
totally etiminated. Though no exact data is available 
on this score yet this writer from his personal knowledge 
could recognise not more than half a dozen names in a 
house of 150 who could either be classified as old 
politicians or of refugee origin. 


: Classic Home 


This predominance of the new class of politicians 
- is a strong pointer towards опе of the most peculiar 
characteristics of the Pakistani ruling class today. 
These results have only underlined the fact that was 
- evident right from the beginning that the Ayub regime 


- is the first political authority of the pure West 


`. Pakistani origin. Men like Jinnah, Liaquat Ali Khan 
Mohammed Ali Bogra, Nazimuddin, Chundrigar,and to 
to some extent even Ghulam Mohammed and Iskander 
‘Mirza could claim no affinity with the area which had 
become the dominant element in the political set-up. 
This had naturaily led to widespread political frustration 
in the Punjabi elements which were gradually becoming 
powerful, not only in politics but in services and 
business as well. 
Р The new regime has emerged as а symbol of West 
` Pakistani domination over the whole country. In this 
- it has been helped by certain important factors inherent 
* in the situation. The foremost among them is the 
>- fact that the Army which continues to play a dominant 
role in the power-structure is more than ninety per 
cent manned by West Pakistani Army officers and men. 
- Party politics in the pre-martial law era was mainly 
` the game of the refugees-cum-Bengali politicians who 
- had obviously to face an eclipse due to the-ban on 
` political activity.’ ? 
"Moreover, compared to the earlier regimes which 
had faced serious internal challenges of disintegration 
. from some areas of West Pakistan like the former 
` North West Frontier Province as also from some of 
” the former princely States the present regime inherited 
^ а single consolidated unit of West Pakistan. In 
. recent years the regime has been able to placate sufi- 
ciently powerful elements from dissenting West Pakistani 
pockets—with the possible exception of Baluchistan 
„гапа tribal areas—that an effective challenge to authority 
' on, the basis of regional rivalries has been silenced for 
a long time to come. і 
The question naturally arises, how has this con- 
‚ solidated domination of West Pakistan been acquiesced 
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in by the numrically stronger eastern wing ? A 
detailed analysis of the East Pakistani situation is 
obviously outside the scope of this article: Yet it may 
be noted that vis a vis East Pakistan too the regme has 
not remained completely oblivious to the need of 
creating some power-base. There too the ‘Basic 
Democratic’ institutions have created a class of people 
who have a vested interest in keeping the regime intact. 

Lately, it has also tried to associate some of the- 
members of the newly emerging Muslim bourgeiosie 
m East Pakistan by providing them concessions in 
` opening business ventures as also giving them greater 
representation in civil services and in the second layer 
cf political hierarchy. Тһе fact that a totally West 
Pakistani army continues to hold the reins of power 
is of material significance in discussing the possibility 
of any substantial challenge from the area. 


It is perhaps also in the context of East Pakstani : 


politics that one can explain the apparently contra- 
dictory phenomenon of expoitation of fanatical 
religious slogans by a regime whose members person- 
aliy appeared to be the most secular in outlook com- 
pered to any regime which had preceded them. 
President Ayub Khan till 1963 was consciously avoid- 
ing the use of any communal appeal. It was for the 
first time during the elections, however ‘basically 
controlled and guided’ they might have been, that a 
fervent use of communal politics was made. In West 
Pa‘sistan it served to consolidate the different divergent 
elements who had provided support to the military 
junta. Obviously such conflicting elements as rural 
aristocracy and urban bourgeoisie could not be 
-consolidated except through a super-emotional link 
of a religious ideology, however, fake or spurious that 
ideclogy might have been. 


Stress on Religion 


The emphasis on religion served a far greater 
purpose in East Pakistan. It helped in isolating or 
neutralising the powerful minority which hitherto 
had been playing an important role in the political 
life and being mainly of middle-class origin could have 
provided a substantial opposition to the regime. Through 
an organized extension of an anti-Indian scare, directly 
generated by communal appeals, a feeling of fear and 
phobia was created in many of the vocal sections of 
the East Pakistani population. This helped to under- 
mine the democratic sentiment and proved an asset 
for the regime. Significantly, it is for the first time 
that East Pakistan minorities have played a role of 
absolutely no significance in the political activity of 
the province. 

It was with this situation in view that Ittefaq a 
prominent East Pakistani Bengali daily, has editorially 
lamented that “though the two nation-theory had 
provided the basis for the creation of Pakistan seventeen 
years ago yet, it is for the first time that the politics 
in the country have practically been framed on the 
worst implications of such a theory, though even Mr. 
Jinnah had said that such a theory would have no 
relevance in a democratic Pakistan.” It may also be 
noted tnat the regime has lately been paying greater 
attention to the need of creating tension in East 
Pakistani border areas than to the cease-fire line in 
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Kashmir. One reason for this is to maintain am 
artificial feeling of tension in East Pakistan which is- 
obviously of inmense value in keeping the two wings- 
together. E 


Pirs in Forefront 

Another peculiar feature of the present communal 
politics is tkat it is being spearheaded not by the- 
traditionally communal groups like the Muslim League- 
or the Jamaat-e-Islami, but by the local Pirs. and 
dvines. The appeal to support President Ayub- 
Khan was signed by abmost all the leading Pirs and 
Pirs and “Gaddi Nashins" of West Pakistan. 

These eiemen:s were consciously slighted by Tinnah, 
who except on the very eve of Partition had never let 
these people participate in the political action of Muslim: 
communalism. President Ayub Khan on the other 
hand has made a very deft use of these traditional 
sources of populer loyalty which, in turn, have streng— 
thened his hold on vast sections of the rural segment of ^ 
society. 

Incidentelly. these very Pirs and divines of 'indige- 
nous origin' have helped in giving a crushing blow to 
organisations lke Jamaat-e-Islami whose main re-- 
cruitment hes been provided by urban middle class. 
and whose top leadership has almost exclusively been 
of refugee crigin | 

This survey car give the impression that the Ayub 
regime is firmly ir. saddle and is-likely to remain so 
for a long time to come. As regards the first part of” 
this assumption, it is obviously true. But as regards 


the future, the position: may not be as rosy for the | 


ruling junta as it appears to be at the moment. . 

It is apparent that most of the devices which have: 
been used by the regime to consolidate its power are- 
likely to prove of being purely temporary in character. 
Take for instance the Basic Democratic system.. It is- 
true that at the moment it has created a set of vested 
interests which in spite of their mutual bickerings may: 
have a stake in the regime itself. But with even the- 
limited freedom which the regime has permitted for- 
political activity it seems very unlikely that the present. 
stage of political stagnation could continue indefinitely. 
It has been the law of nature that the provision of 'some" 
always creates the demand for ‘enough’. The political 
appetite of the people cannot obviously be satisfied by 
political activity which has no chance of bringing power- 
within their reach. 

Hence an actte struggle for power, constitutional or- 
extra-constitutional, may be expected in the years to 
come. Another serious challenge to the regime may 
be from the urban middle class, which is as yet in a 
formative stage, but whose economic and social pro:- 
biems like unemployment, and the clash between tradi- 
tional and modern values are already gaining momentum.. 
Even during the present elections, professional classes, 
especially the lawyers, as also younger middle-class. 
elements like students, have as a class been against. 
the Presidential candidates. These elements are likely: 
to present a far greater challenge in future. The fact that 
due to an intellectual vacuum the regime could palacate- 
some of the leading /ntellectuals will not be of much 
help when the base of intellegentsia is so wicened that 
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Summer '- 
Holiday 
- Special. 


The doyen of India's journalists 
writing under his famous pen- 
name, Magnus, presents here 
a delightful piece of Summer 
holiday entertainment. 


EXODUS Abridged 


In India, there is what is known as an exodus to the hills every summer. 
It is a very un-Biblical operation. During the British regime, there was a 
prolonged protest against the shifting of Government headquarters from 
the plains to places like Simla, Naini Tal, and Ootacamund. After Indepen- 
dence, Congress Governments in the states have found it convenient and 
very comfortable to shift to the hills. There is sometimes a pretence of 
giving up the exodus, but everyone manages to go there on some pretext. For 
those who cannot live at Government expense and do not want to perspire, 
there is a wide choice of hill stations. They йо not like to ride, sunbathe, or 
climb mountains; they loll, luxuriate, occasionally drink, and mostly sleep. 


The reason why the hills were made 
Js obvious to me. 
The summer of the centigrade 
Comes perpetually— 
And when summer comes, it brings the thrill 
А Of going up to the heavenly hills. 


In a country which is hot as hell, 
Dehydrated and dry, 

You cannot work and yet be well, 
And work till you die— 

It will not do to run to the sea, 
At Bombay, Goa or Puri J^ 


I cannot dream of Srinagar \ 
Without a plebiscite, 
The raiders may not be far, 
They snipe at you at sight— 
As long as there is Bong of Wong, 
| I must avoid places like Shillong ! 


Poona hills are prim and proud, 
And Mahabaleshwar rosy; 

Mhow never has a cloud, 
Vindhyachal is cosy— 

Of Bengal, I don’t know a thing; 


I cannot think of Darjeeling ! 


In Kipling’s days the choice was easy, 
Mrs. Pilkington was there; 
Viceregal Simla’s palms were greasy, 
And riskshaws had an air— 
Now even big men seek to beg 
A bada peg or a chhota peg ! 


The Southern hills are soft hills, 
As they touch Comorin; 
It is easy to clear hotel bills, 
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If you are very keen— 


` But Coimbatore is so sooty, 


I cannot go as far as Ooty ! 


There are towns without hills, 
They have no summer air; 
It is the weakness of human wills 
To strip their summers bare— 
Some live morosely in Mysore 
Or walk with girls in Bangalore ! 


U.P. hills are broad and high, 


They seem to be everyman's, 
Almora is cheap, dusty and dry, 

Chakrata has romance— 
You live at some high altitude, 

Make love, if you are in the mood ! 


Fashions make summer season; 


Ex-Princes crowd the way; 
There is no function without reason, 

Begums have their day— 
Better than an age in Puri 

Is a day in Mussorie ! 


.U.P.s lakes are limpid lakes 


For people lazy and gay; 
Every Minister every year takes 

His family for a holiday— 
The lakeside call is a Cabinet call, 

I often think of Naini Tal ! 


Where there are hills, there is summer too, 
And life without summer is bare; 

But the summer of the plains is something true, 
Without bills adding a care-— 

The hills are God's, men die in drains, 
I live to perish in the plains ! 


suud v erghese 


Holiday on Wheels 


HE Fokker Friendship zoomed into the morning the extremest measures by our frantic assurances that 
sky, carrying sealed within it the excited cheeps _ all was really quite quite well with us. 
of our two small sons en route to their grand- 


h We t d littl with By this time, our friend the attendant had brought 

dk ка bits "eris uy fus pecu un ' the entire resporsible railway staff to the scene and was 
: : | + i i i е 'and trepi- 

nostalgically in the old Austin's back seat. eying me with a mixture of wholesome awe ап P 


dation. "Where is the wound? Show me the wound!” 
This came from one too obviously used to wielding the 
scalpel. “Shew it to me !" he gleamed, anxious to 


leca pita ү extract huge ckunks of shrapnel from my war-torn leg. 
among my saris, and a diminutive blue pantie appeared The situation was fast assuming the proportions of a 


engulfed in larger male underwear. national crisis as my Indian modesty refused. апу 
Suddenly we were in the flurry of last-mimuting. exposure of the limb concerned to the vulgar gaze, 
The locking up of everything as our servant is dedicated Duryodhana insisted on his Draupadi act. It was only 
to the Cultivation of an Easy Life. Then, amid when Г could breathe freely again, that good sense 
protestations of everlasting fealty from the kitchen and prevailed, and & vial of iodine appeared from the long 
envious glances from the neighbours, we/found ourselves unused first aid оох. With my renewed assurances 

in the train at last—The Kashi Express that was to that I was competent enough to deal with my “wound 
open vnexplored regions to my Robinson Crusoe mind. myself, the situation finally came under control. The 
Mc" doer was “fixed” a: the next stop, and so was the table. 
. i We crept stealtluly out and in through the two sides of 
Gradually the tensions of the great metropolis kegan Ош "fixed" door for the rest of the journey, shivering 

to fall away from our grateful vision. We,laid out ату at the prospect of further publicity. 

our travel Scrabble and decided to shut the worlc out . Thus allowed at length to relax, we drifted drowsily 
of our private holiday. The coupe door rolled on its along with the blissful surety that we could shut our 
metal base—and then—rolled right off; and I was left, ^ eyes for as long as we liked and the broad fields and 
holding it in my bewildered grasp, for ail the world like тее lined horizon would still be there when we opened 
a female Samson waiting to set upon the Philistines ! ^ again. How wonderful to be once agam surrounded 
There was, a general stir in the corridor. Several ^ by the vast monotony of rolling flat lands—brown earth 
teenagers threw me admiring glances: the attencant uncluttered by the silliness of fussy little hills ! Here 
darted surreptitious looks at my unimposing biceps, ^ indeed the soul cculd expand where the mental horizon 
mentally sizing up their capabilities, and various elegant was not cramped by the neighbour's eye view of your 
young men appeared from the hidden recesses of the breakfast table, or by the raucous gossip of the building’s 
corridor to offer masculine comfort and advice. i ayahs right under yoar balcony. An all familiar world 
Ultimately I was relieved of the offending dcor ^ flew magically past. The silver bearded sugar cane, 
and we settled down to our interrupted peace, very ^ the dark peace of a mango grove—a cluster of pariah 
conscious of the sizeable gap in our coupe's dogs and king vultures scientifically dissecting a carcass, 
dentures. The attendant appeared in the gap from time- and a dusty little devil chortling with glee, sitting in a 


to time, promising us sundry menders of doors and huge cooking pot pulled along by his ragged sister. 
screwers of screws at the next stop. 


It took us quite some days to realise that a non- 
family holiday can be fun. Even then there was tte odd 
relapse when a small decapitated giraffe showed up 


Ah weil, we said—may as well relax. After al, Е Y | WS 3 
these things can happen anywhere. Determined to ; c. : ti 
get comfortable despite the milling corridor population Ce D des AM d 
that seemed to pound past our gap more than ever, article Pr dust contains ше longings and aspira- 
I yawned luxuriously, stretched, and rested my feet [зп ve mili on souls i Here we trod. the 
lightly on the little side table. There was a scrunch and : 


an ominous thud, and I screamed as it collapsed on my eae ae Tul ida pra rd uw ае 
un uspecting leg! Опсе again we were іп the limelight. i sang, of dhe. ап ылау , 

A swelter of persons of all shapes and descriptions 110 tne pages o a ыы ага A А 
descended оп us. Some cursed the Government for “Dear”, said the elderly tourist. “Bayncrays 1s so 
corruption, others swore at the Indian Railways for fascinating ! So orientcl !.... And all those wonderful 
negligence. One elderly gentleman insisted my husband yogis and sacred cows . If I stay bere much longer, 
shou:d hospitalize me at the next junction. Yet others shé confided, “I’m terribly afraid ГЇЇ take to yoga 
grabbed the chain and were only restrained from taking myself !" 
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I had come prepared to be shocked by the dirt of 
Varanasi, and was pleasantly surprised to find it not 
much dirtier than most other towns. Even walking 
barefoot down the narrow paved streets lined glitteringly 
with crazy little shops selling bindis, small mounds of 


vermillion and other powdered colours, brightly painted · 


toys, bangles and brassware, was a reasonably comfort- 
able experience. In some inexplicable fashion, all pan 
spitting had been directed to the sides of the street. 
and even the bovine population seemed to have shown 
considerable restraint in its natural habits. 


Thrilled by sight and sound we entered the main 
temple, leaving our shoes with a grumbling brassware 
seller. Man and beast were at home here, the cows 
licking up the sacrficial offerings by time-acknowledged 
right. Beautiful animals these were, soft and doe-eyed. 
None of those scraggy creatures one was used to seeing 
elsewhere in the country, eking out a miserable existence 
off rubbish dumps. 


There was the sacred /ingam, deep in the heart of the 
earth, where the god had taken refuge from the iconoc- 
lastic zeal of Aurangzeb, and front here Lord Shiva. 
now keeps watch over his own. I looked up. A 
board proclaimed that ‘Non-Hindu gentlemen’ were 
requested not to enter the temple. I looked silently 
at Mahadeva. І felt sure he would not mind the liberty 
we had taken. 


A silent group .of self-conscious tourists garlanded 
by anxious local guides trouped solemnly by. They 
were so reminiscent of a school procession warned 
against improper behaviour in church, that’ I-almost 
wept. They didn’t dare upset the feelings of Sacred 
India by spontaneous reactions to anything unusual, 
and tramped pathetically on, preceded by their loquacious 
guide, and followed by the importunities of the peacock 
fan seller and the ‘original sadhu beads’ man clamouring 
for tourist gold. 


Down the river we took the traditional route. The 
entire country was represented here on the banks of 
the holy stream. Each prince had built in the character 
of his own particular domain, and the styles ranged 
from South Indian to Nepali. In the distance I could 
see a Bengali family raise their arms to the morning sun, 
and here were two widows, heads shorn, dipping reverent- 
ly in the murky waters. A group of Raj Hans glided 
regally by, and the holy men by the little sunken temple 
rang the bells to waken the gods to a new day.... 


Sarnath must have made front page news when 
Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon there. It 
is exciting even now. Beautifully tended lawns encircle 
the great stupa and the remains of the monasteries. 
Here the original four. lions of the Ashoka sthamba 
laugh everlastingly in the small, dimly lit museum, 
surrounded by. Bodhisattvas and saints transfixed in an 


eternity of stone. Outside the gates stand two dhoti- . 


clad men-of-the-soil incongruously selling Coca Cola 
and inconsequential tourist trinkets. A little old man 
twines the local phun grass into rope. Behind him the 
plumed jowar fields stretch to infinity.... 


“Рап, beedi, cigarayte !" We leaned out of the train 
window..... “Bangles—bangies’........ “Take this 
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beautiful vase, memsahib. It is desk set, see, three-for- ` 
the-price-of-one- vase, inkset, penholder...... Very 
cheap !".... “Bangles ! B-a-n-g-l-e-s.”.... 


* * * * 


troduced us to Patna. "Pphheetun? Pphheetun? 

....*We looked out, and suddenly the tired bony 

horses of the phaetons seemed to take on a new 
dash and a swagger, as though they realized for just that 
second that they were descended from the royal chariots 
of the great kings of Pataliputra. The next moment 
saw them as they were—pathetic and underfed, the 
blue blood drained from their veins by centuries of 
misuse. 


$ WISHING trees and pocket handkerchief fields in- 


In the splendid museum stands the famous Didarganj_ 


. Yakshi, gleaming as only polished stone can, with ever- 


lasting health and vigour. Our self-appointed guide 
looked me coldly up and down. Obviously I was not 
a patch on this glorious stone woman. Не pointed 
to her weighty anklets. “In those days," he glowered, 
“women were women. Nowadays,” here he looked 
contemptuously at my frail, ankles; "our women have 
been ruined by vanaspati.” Sadly we left the delightful 
miniature bronzes of Kurkihar, and started on our 
long drive to Rajgir, the scene of many an episode from 
the lives of the two princes who had abdicated their 
thrones for their beliefs—Vardhamana Mahavira and 
Gautama Buddha. 


This stirring city pulsates with lore and legend from 
the epic era. A hundred things thrill, from the deep 
grooves of chariot wheels on solid rock, claimed to be 
thousands of yéars old to the akkhara where Lord 
Krishna helped the fabled Bhima to overpower 
Jarasandha after twenty eight days of non-stop wrestl- 
ing.... We were at the akkhara. I closed my eyes. 
The next moment the peaceful little hills around the 
arena were filled with the hustle and bustle of life of a 
bygone age. I could clearly hear the cries of the men 
cheering now one—now the other of the mighty warriors. 
.... The mid-day sun beat pitilessly down on the perspir- 
ing, thudding bodies.....It was the twenty eighth day 
of combat.... The invincible Bhima, conqueror of a 
multitude, lay doubled up in the dust, at his lowest ebb. 
Equally low was the strength of the panting Jarasandha. 
Above them circled the hopeful vultures. All at once, 
the miracle occurred. Bhima rose with renewed vigour 
and his opponent lay dead in the dust. There was a 
moment’s unbelieving hush and then in a trice the entire 
„hillside came alie with leaping, shouting people.... 
“Jaya ho ! Jaya h-o-o !”.... The.echoes die down and 
the hills are silent once again. The  indestructible 
vultures still circle in the heavens, but the thousand 
happy voices, their hopes and fears, have sunk into the 
soil of Rajgir for ever.... "d 


A sound made us turn. A man was approaching— 
a man whose mighty stride and gleaming torso proclaim- 
ed his profession. We made way for him as he knelt 
reverently, touching the ground of the akkhar: with 
his forehead. He filled his little brass vessel with the 
dust of the wrestling ground. He had made a long 
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pilgrimage, he said, to be able to take some of the dust 
of this akkhara back with him to give him the s-rength 
of Bhima. 


“Over by that hill,” said our guide, drawing us 
away, “Тһе Enlightened one met and spoke with kings 
who walked miles barefoot to meet him....Here he 
bathed. There, in the distance, where you hear the 
cries of happy youngsters, gush the miraculo-1s hot 
springs; their seven spouts guarded by the seven rishis; 
while all around us are the natural guardians of Bimbi- 
sara's impregnable capital—the quiet, watchful hills." 


On, past fields of'potato and the blue-green of 
tobacco, the skyline pierced by the poles of a myriad 
wells, we drove to Nalanda. Elegantly maintained, this 
ancient university city was teeming with modern college 
life clambouring unthinkingly over the nine layers of 
history that lay embedded here. *Don't you ever 
come across any ghosts ?" I asked our uniformed 
guide. He stopped unwillingly in the midst of a parti- 
cularly deep dyed purple passage, addressing his reply 
to the males in the company, since mere women should 
never be spoken to direct. 
saying ? Even a ghost will run a mile from a sarkari 
uniform." 


The most exquisite carving on the smallest stones 
embellishes this loveliest of monuments. The ill- 
conceived little museum next door houses delicate tiny 
stone figurines that seem carved out of old ivory. The 
impressive seal of the University of Nalanda shares the 
honours with a forgotten old wooden chappal. How 





“Arre Sahib, what are you, 


many students must have shivered on hearing it clonk 
past their rooms with the guru’s foot encased in it ! 


It is wondertul to find that in the capital city of 
Bihar a man is 8:11 known by his car. “Oh,” said our 
elderly Muslim d-iver, “You want to contact Ali Sahib ? 
One with the old Ford?” Whereupon he broke into a 
lengthy discourse on the gnerations of Ali Sahib’s 
family. 2 ` 

“One minute, driver,” said our host, bringing the 
peroration to a premature close. Please stop here. 
I want to buy a packet of sweets for my little girl. She 
has just passed en exam," he explained. Back in the 
car, we Saw two packets of the famcus melt-in-your- 
mouth khaja. “My daughter too has passed her 
examination," said the driver, explaining the presence 
of the second packet. It was then that our host discover- 
ed that the driver’s daughter and his own child were 
classmates and that the former had stood first, winning 
a coveted scholarship, while our host's daughter had 
stood second. The rest of the trip back was punctuated 
with much back slapping and “Му word !” *W'Allah !" 


7 and "Fancy that.!” coming alternately from one or the 


other. 

Back in our train, once again bound for the concrete 
city, we chugged heavily back from the ancient past to 
every day thoughts.... Suddenly-there was a scuffling 
and a shouting ir the corridor. We peeped out. A 


‘Stunned passenger stood clutching the uprooted door .- 
of his coupe in bcth hands. 


We lóoked at each other, 
smiled knowingly, drew our own door shut with the 
ease that comes from experience, and sank back relaxed 
on the deep cushions of carefully garnered memories. 
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Y brother being a journalist 

keeps an open house. Just 

how popular with others this 

particular occupation is, has 
to be seen by somebody not in the 
same profession, to be correctly 
assessed. 


The telephone begins to ring at 
A.M. continuing non-stop till 
about 11-30 P.M. He 
the lucky one as he is mostly out, 
but we the unfortunaté who are 
around and have to answer the 
telephone are made to feel at the end 
of the day—that we are living with 
sombody who does not actually 
exist. His disappearance is so 
complete and movements  un- 
traceable. : 
Sometimes, he is caught, a breezy 
and hearty conversation ensues, 
~ while he is desperately trying to 
break it off to catch up with one of 
the many appointments he has made 
at the same time. Normally one 
just looks on (until called to answer 
the phone) but once I was 
.caught in a most embarrasing 
‘situation. 

I live in Calcutta—where we 
are used to a moist humid summer 
—with the beautiful south breeze 
blowing from the river in the even- 
ings. A Calcutta summer can only 
be appreciated if one "spends а 
summer in Delhi. It was the first 
and only time I was in the Capital 
in the hot weather. The heat had 
knocked me out. Dust was every- 
where —the dry wind beat against 
my skin—my tongue was parched, 
and I kept feeling grit inside my eyes 
all the time. I felt sleepy too—and 
had a horrible feeling that my brain 
was closing up. | 
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nn 
Delhi people were quite used to it 
—and armed with the inevitable 
"nimbupani" mentioned happily 
that it was surprising how pleasant 
it was in that particular year. 


NE evening I was sitting list- 
lessly at home, eyeing my 
watch and wondering which 

9 early hour would be respect- 
able for me to retire for the night, 
when somebody rang the front-door 
bell and a foréign face peered in. 
Jerked into wakefulness, I asked 
him to come in. He looked 
fresh and alert—and asked for my 
brother. I told him, he was out, but 
the gentleman wondered if he could 
wait. 

The telephone rang, it was my 
brother telling me that ‘he was (very 
naturally) a bit delayed; and that an 
American journalist would be calling. 
I repiied rather tersely that he had 
already arrived and what was I to 
do with him? “Oh” came the 
breezy voice from the other end of 
the-line: “Talk to him, till I come, 
but keep off controversial subjects". 

I made my way back to the sitting 
room and found the gentleman com- 
pletely at home. The weather, of 
course a non-controversial subject ! 
I charged in saying how terrible and 
exheusting the present weather was. 
But the visitor thought Delhi, 
weather included, was no 'doubt, 
just “swell”. 

The weather being so summarily 
disposed of, we started on something 
else. From Calcutta to the Kutub, 
the Taj and finally in despair, to even 
the Indian rope trick, everything be- 
came exhausted. Still no sign of my 
brother. My head was swimming 
by this time —I was n't sure of what 





. А Midsummer Mix-up 


I was saying or hearing. 

At this point, strangely, we got 
on to talking of domestic pets. He 
told me he had a pet recoon. The 
“oon? sounded familiar and I was 
just about to launch into the silk 
industry, when he mentioned he 
could carry it around on his shoulder 
and it would nibble his ears without 
biting them. "Good gracious" I 
thought surely the insect world of 
another country—though it was on 
the other side of the globe—could- 
n't be so completely different from 
ours ?” 

Seeing the look of blank amaze- 
ment on my face he leaned forward 
and asked “Do you know what a 
racoon is” ? 

“ОҒ course" I said, “we have 
them here too, they weave silk". 

*My dear lady" he answered 
“that is a cocoon not a racoon. 
A racoon is a very small monkey 
which make very nice pets. We have 
cocoons in America too, used for 
the purpose of making silk also.” 
T cheerful and fresh. I gave 

} him a dirty look. 

“J. hope my sister has entertained 
you", he said adding with brotherly 
candour "she's a bit muddle-headed 
and the heat seems to have completely 
disrupted her.” 

“Yes” replied his guest with what 
I thought was a mischievous smile 
*we've been having a very serious 
discussion on........ "7. I hastily 
broke in: “Pets or insects whatever 
you call them". 

Feeling a complete fool, I bade 
them an abrupt good night and left 
the room. 


HE front door opened—my 
brother walked in looking 
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Mulk Raj Anand 


| . The State and The Theatre 


CTUALLY the. theatre is 

en institution which has always 

grown from the compulsions 

of human society at all stages 
of development in the history of 
mankind. The crisis endangered 
by the struggle of man against nature 
led to the assumption of the mask 
in order to dance through the drama 
of the hunt. 


Later attempts to solve the crisis 
of man's own inner growth led to 
the creation of poetry and prose for 
the confrontation with conscience. 
The conflicts on the tensions, and the 
solidarity .of individual with the 
group demanded constant vigilance 
on the part of the creative men and 
women in order to adjust the balance 
of human society. Growth and 
decay, stagnation, advance, the 
recognition of the still centre, all 
demanded the intense realisations 
necessary to contemplate the 
causalities of social and human 
change. . 

This in itself demanded ruthless 
honesty, the daring of far-reaching 
intellect and emotional understand- 
ing of the deeper layers beyond the 
superficial behaviour of routine men 
and women. Inevitably, therefore, 


the genuine drama was too truthful- 


to be easily accepted by society. 


State's Fear 


The State which is the organised 
might of the human group for the 
purpose of regulating the ordinary 
life often found the theatre to be 
a place of danger. Therefore, the 
theatres were declared by many 
social groups to be obscene, or 
irrelevant, or detrimental to the 
interest of legality, specially as it is 
imposed by the authoritarian groups 
of one kind or another. There can 
seldom be a lack of suspicion on the 
part of the State against the sources 
of confrontation where “human 
beings tend to discover themselves 
in all their nakedness 

The crisis of character which 
is the chief preoccupation of the 
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-recreate the drama. 


theatre is too dynamic in its potentia 
to be tolerated by those who- wish tc 
conserve society without upturnings. 
In view of this basic contradiction 
between the State as the custodian 
of legality, current morality, and 
accepted .deas, the theatre of truthful 
statement, narrative or analytical or 
synthetic, is impossible for the State 
to patrorise. 

And vet in the conditions of 
India of the middle twentieth century, 
when our tradition of theatre was 
cut off, except for the folk, a long 
time ago, the regeneration of drama 


~as an art form demands material 


resources which individuals cannot 
contribute to any large extent. The 
material help of the State is, there- 
fore, called for. Our State has 
responded to some extent to this 


situation within an enlightened will, - 


in order to help in the renovation of 
the urban theatre without any wilful 
intervention against the freedom of 
the theatre and its private sponsors 
or its public servants. 


No Direct Consultations . 


Unfortunately, however, the 
Governmen: did not find it ‘possible 
to be in direct consultation with 
those who were making efforts to 
For instance, 
they built large theatres in almost 
every big town, at considerable cost, 
without finding out how exactly the 
various theatrical techniques can 
be put across in these buildings. 
In spite of a seminar in which the- 
atrical const-uction was discussed, 
the State did not go into the re- 
commendaticns of the architects. 

Also, a few plays have been 
banned, or rather not been allowed 
to be licensed because they were 
considered cangerous . for the 
audiences. 


- Altogether, the -present attitude - 


towards the theatre of the State is 
10 consider it a decorative aside, in 
which entertamment can be offered 
without, any attempt to see the 
genuine drama of life. The orthodox 


guardians of morality do not wish 
to have any awkward questions asked. 
It is quite likely that this fear of 


. what might happen if theatrical 


activities become widespread and 
free, constrains the State to be 
gingerly in its attitude to the theatre 
of reality and imagination. 

This kind of attitude leads to 
the asking of a fundamental question: 
What are the obligations of the 
State towards supporting voluntary 
efforts in the theatre ? 


Aid Without Strings 


My own answer to this question 
is that there should be aid without 
any strings attached, because the 
criticism which may come from a 
free theatre, subsidized by the State, 
is likely to make our stage more 
resilient. The democratic ideal of 
making the individual can, in fact, 
be helped by a direct and open 
confrontation of men and women by 
themselves. 

This leads to the further question: 
Does the State assistence to theatre 
necessarily imply control and/or 
nferference on the artistic and ad- 
ninistrative side ? 2 

The answer to this question is 
chat the regeneration of our society 
being possible mainly through the. . 
creative arts (and the theatre is the 
most important of these) the State 
should put the theatre in the hands of 
those who are compelled to work out 
taeir destiny under the conditions of 
r gorous self-examination only possi- 
ble through the drama. 

І am not sure whether any State 
would extend its benign and generous 
condescension to the private indivi- 
dual or group without some kind of 
ccntrol. But those who love freedom 
are not frightened of licence. And 
our State has shown itself capable 
of liberality in the early years of free- 
dcm. This example must be sustained, 
if zhe individual is to become human 
to any extent in the face of the many 
forces of the past which hold our 
people prisoners of  obtuseness, 
сІсѕеа hearts and fear of change. 
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SHANKAR 


Appreciation of the Cartoon Wizard 


An 


F you are іп a largely attended 
soiree, unmindful of the even- 
ing’s humdrums and in search 
of a dark corner to satisfy your 
introvert instincts, an Argus-eyed, 
well-meaning elderly gentleman 
would‘surprise you in your melan- 
cholic stance with the question: 
“Can you write some books for 
children ?" This rather unwelcome 
enquiry by a stranger might raise 
even the most stable eyebrows, but 
certainly not so if the questioner 
happens to be K. Shankar Pillai 
whose polite query dissolves all 
irritation. 

Shankar, the reiowned cartoonist, 
is, perhaps, the best known living 
artist of India. Through his quickly 
drawn lines he has been serving a 
creative branch of journalism for 
over three decades and is a night- 
mare of many a politician. But he 
hates politics and refuses to talk any- 
thing about himself, not even the 
purely academic points about his art. 

“No one has been able to get any- 
thing about me from myself during 
the last thirty years, and you too 
won't get it", said he, patting his 
knuckles when 1 requested him for an 
interview. 

Shankar started his artistic career 
as a free-lance cartoonist in Bombay 
about 1932. His science degres 
from Madras University had given 





.him an exacting precision and he 


achieved remarkable successes soon 
after holding the brush. His cartoons 
started appearing extensively in the 
Bombay Chronicle. He had to face 
some really gruelling time due to his 
anti-British slant but he never 
allowed his art to be corrupted even 
under the toughest circumstances. 
A friend of the cartoonist recollected 
that a Police raid in the locality had 
once frightened his wife who burnt 
many of Shankar's originals. 


His stay in Bombay was very 
Short. Pothan Joseph brought him 
to Delhi and appointed him on the 
staff of the Hindustan Times When 
the former was its Editor. Jodseph 
gave Shankar complete freedom to 
draw whatever he liked during - his 
assignment with the Hindustan Times 
which he served for over a decade. 
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He made some of his best cartoons 
during his association with the daily; 
it is still debatable whether Shankar 
built the newspaper or the news- 
paper built him. 

His stay.in the Hindustan Times 
after Pothan Joseph’s departure was 
not very smooth; differences of 
opinion with some -high-up led 
Shankar to leave the newspaper. He, 
then, decided to start a new “daily 
of his own. This plan met with 
innumerable financial апа other 
difficulties and he started Shankar's 
Weekly in May, 1948. 

The studio of Shankar is a modest 
establishment—a comfortable reclin- 
ing chair, a colourful diwan -with 
pillows, a small table and a few 
boards, the paper over the smooth 
table giving the impression of a 
landscap2 due to the cartoonist’s 
painted doodlings. 


His cartoons look like real life 
drama on a stage; he emphasises 
most on the fundamentals of carica- 
ture. To give an admirable effect to 
his sketches, he goes in for expressive 
backgrounds; he craves for simplicity 
in its clearest form unlike his other 
modern colleagues who изе the 
highly intricate instrument of 
abstract symbolic figures. 
| His two year stay in Europe 
brought some significant changes 
in his drawing techniques; the lines 
became more communicative and 
his emphasis on the overall figurative 
effect receded into the background. 

Some fellow cartoonists often 
criticize Shankar for his not being 
influenced by the recent trends in 
the West. They quote the names of 
Tim, Feiffer, Anear Dean and many 
others who have brought a renais- 
sance in the art of caricature making. 
Apart from being cartoonists, they 
are philosophers, poets,- existenti- 
alists and use symbols and figures 
that are the creations of the last ten 
years’ art and literature. But 
Shankar, who, according to my 
friend Vijayan, put India on the 
cartooning map of the world still 
finds solace in his traditional 
approach; for, he has to feed the 
intellect of a people who are not very 
sophisticated in their approach to 


~ 


art and literature. How to influence 
through surrealism a following that 
hardly reads even the newSpaper ? 

' The first art competition for child- 
ren in 1949 attracted about 1300 
entries. From the next year the com- 
petition was opened to all countries of 
the world: now the contest is а big 
attraction and the total number of 
éntries ‘for the 1964 international 
competition was 1,17,000 coming 
from 88 countries. Children are also 
asked to contribute literary pieces; 
Nehru’s keen interest in the children’s 
competition was the main source of 
Shankar’s inspiration. 


Books for children are rare ` 
in our country. Advanced countries 
to day believe in the importance of 
attractive books which the child 
would like to read, own. and keep 
as a dear thing. The Children's 
Book Trust organised by Shankar 
has covered considerable ground in 
this field. Its new building , on 
Delhi's Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
is to be inaugurated in July next 
when the first twelve publications of 
the Trust will be released officially; 
at present, the Trust is engaged in 
the preparation 'of some useful 
children's books in association with 


a board of eminent writers- 
and artists who advise in matters 
of technical detail. Shankar 


is organising a permanent dolls’ 
museum in the Trust building; it is 
being artistically designed Бу 
architect Karl von Heinz. About 
five thousand dolls collected from 
some sixty countries are to be 
arranged in beautiful show cases. 
The museum is also expected to be 
complete by the inaugration of the 
Trust building. 


The ‘studio of a cartoonist is 
not even known in India. A visit 


- to Shankar, therefore, was enlighten- 


ing; dressed in his blue apron he 
spends his day walking in the 
corridors of the museum under 
construction, picking up a doll and 
seeing it lovingly, instructing the 
carpenters about the design of the 
furniture, relaxing in his reclining 
chair and making caricatures of 
well known personalities. 
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FILM REVIEW | 


OT being a professional film 
critic, I find the cliches em- 
ployed freely in reviews of 
Aasia Jotih Films’ “Unnai Pol 
Oruvan” (One Like You—Tamil) 
somewhat irritating. For instance, it 
has been described by many as a 
“new wave" film, as if it is the latest 
in film fashions and as fleeting as the 
Beatle craze or Cha Cha Cha ог the 
Twist. Nothing can be farther from' 
the truth, for Jayakanthan's produc- 
' tion is nothing more or less than a 
slice of life in the raw, with all its 
ugliness and all its beauty, with no 
attempt to gloss over the disagreeable 
or to idealize the brighter side. 
“Unnai Pol Oruvan" is refreshing 
because it marks a break from the 
rut, a courageous attempt to lift 
Tamil film-making out of the mire 
of sloppy sentimentality and bogus 
realism. Ás you watch the film you 
cease to be conscious of being among 
a sophisticated audience which 
considers it fashionable to bestow 
condescending approval оп the 
“unusual or out-of-the-way. You 
are, in fact, right in the heart of a 
slum, getting an intimate view of the 
life of the vast majority of our people 
feeling part of its oppressive brutish- 
-ness and of its elevating nobility. 
This in spite of the technical flaws 
resulting from the inexperience of the 
producer-director and from lack of 
resources needed for a venture of 
this kind. 
Jayakanthan, who is a surprising- 
ly powerful speaker in addition to 
being Tamilnad’s best short story 
~ writer today, asked a shocked gather- 
ing in the Capital a few days back 
whether in real life they had seen a 
lover and his beloved chasing each 
other merrily on the sands of the 
Madras beach, singing and dancing. 
“АШ of us adults here have made 
love, each in his or her own way," 
he said. К 
Life, according to him, is rich enough 
and has variety enough without 
requiring falsification of values to 
make it interesting. 
For his production he has chosen 
a simple theme. Thangam, an un- 
skilled building worker, loses her 
parents early in life and comes to 
have a son (Chitti Babu) by a man 
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A Slice of Life 
Who deserts her even before the boy 
is boro. A neighbour, Annanma, 
grows fond of Thangam and looxs 
after har. The little boy grows up 
under her affectionate care. Bit ne 
falls into bad company and 
mother’s admonition only makes 
him worse. As he is picking пра 
cigarette butt, the kindly owner of 
an ice-cream factory makes him feel 
ashamed by offering him a whcle 
tin of cigarettes. He accepts а jcb 
under the good man and goes :o 
night school. 

Thangam, meanwhile grows “ord 
of a wayside fortune-teller ard 
invites him to stay in her house as 
her companion. The little boy is 


shocked into returning to his old ways. 


The fortune-teller, being high y 
sensitive in spite of being a simpletoa, 
cannot bring himself to continve то 
come Detween mother and soa, 
and quietly: departs after 
advising the boy to go back home. 
The boy is not reconciled. Thangam, 


again pregnant, has to resume her . 


work, ix hurtin a fall froma ladder, 
and is admitted to hospital. Anram- 
ma manages to bring Chitti Batu 
to the hospital for last look at hs 
mother who has given birth to a girl. 
Thangam tells her son that his sense 
of honour and his legitimate -anger 
are his proudest possessions and 
he must cherish them. The title :s 
based on her lamentation thet 
she had not had the good fortune 
to have “опе like you” for a brothe-. 
If he is honest in his anger she say ;, 
it is his duty to bring up his littie 
sister as he would have liked 
his mocher to have been brought 
up. Without a word Chitti accepts 
the burden. And so life's ргоЫет:,, 
unending, go on. 

The simple theme has been hanc- 
led with great dexterity and with a 


sensitive understanding of human. 


emotiors. At places the imoact 
is soul-stirring : when the little bor, 
driven 10 a corner, squarely accuses 
his mocher of betrayal; when the 
fortune-teller, hurt by the ur 
happiness he . has unwittingly 
brought into the household, takes 
leave cf Chitti with dignity and 
affection; when Thangam on her 
death-bed talks to her son of her 


. fortune-teller. 


misspent life; when at dead of night. . 


the boy wakes up and weeps for his 
mother; and, when, the gravity of 
responsibility beautifying his inno- 
cent face, he pours milk into the 
feeder for his baby sister. 


Thangam takes a man because 
She needs one, but there is nothing 
vulgar or sensual about the deep 
love that gorws between her and the 
Sex, in fact, is put 
in its proper place and not allowed 
to assume the ferm”of an obsession 
as in the normal run of Tamil films. 
There is nothing cheap about the 
love that dominates the lives of these 
simple folk—the love of the mother 
for her son which raises a barrier 
between her and her companion; 
the love of the son for the mother 
which makes kim resent the intru- 
sion of an outsider between them; 
the love of the neighbour for 
both mother and son which is selfless 
and most noble; the love of the 
factory-owner for suffering huma- 
nity, exemplified in the personal 
interest he takes in Chitti; the love 
of the fortune-teller for Tangam 
which makes him efface himself so 
that his sweetheart may be happy 
with her son; and finally, the love 
of the little boy for his sister who 


ч 


represents everything in life to him: 


after mother’s death. 


With none of the cheap 
vances film-makers in this coüntry 
use plentifully with an eye on the box 
office, he has produced powerful 


drama.  *Unnai Pol Oruvan" is 
indeed а beautiful роет in 
celluloid. 


There is no need to gloss over the 
technical deficiercies of the film. 
Photography is not perfect. The first 
half drags a litde. Despite these 
shortcomings it is a masterpiece, for 
it marks a new era in Tamil films. 
Jayakanthan has been compared 
to Satyajit Ray. In a sense Jaya- 
kanthan has outdone Ray, because 
he has discarded the sophistication 
of the latter. Undoubtedly: the two 
are in the same class, with Jaya- 
kanthan moré down-to-earth than 
the man he consid.rs his mentor. 


—Chittaránjan 
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Vanity Fair 


NE cool evening we had to go to 
attend a dinner party at the 
home of some big official. 
Usually, New Delhi’s tradition 
is to have large motley parties with a 
mixture of officials, secretaries, 
journalists, writers, artists and Army 
people. But luckily this was com- 
paratively a smaller one. 
On seeing our car, the host 


' briskly walked up and greeted us 


very warmly and took us to the 
lawn. He was obviously feeling a 
little awkward on the complete 
segregation of men and women in 
the party. Later on he took me 
inside where the wives of top-officials 
and top-journalists were gossiping. 
They happened to be іп an uncom- 
fortable predicament: their un- 
timely switch over to finest cottons, 
‘georgettes and chiffons, which could 
be suitable only for mid-summer, 
forced them to sit indoor while out- 
side it was delightfully cool and 
pleasant. 

The approach of summer is 
painful for everyone, particularly 
‘for women. They do not have 
much choice in summer to 
show off, to replace their expensive 
'jamawars and zari sarees and 
jewellery which they can display in 
winter. So, in the scorching heat 


‘of Delhi summer they must show off 
· their figure by putting on sleeveless 


and backless, if nothing else. 

Suddenly, I saw the host entering 
the room with, on either side, two 
totally different looking ladies who 
were supposed to be wives of some 
big-shots. But as he introduced them, 
both with the same surname, I was 
a bit confused. 

One dressed in green brocade 
and dark lipstick and with simple 
hair-do had hardly the Jook of the 
extra-sophisticated type that takes 
pride in drinking and smoking. On 
the offér of drinks, she ordered for 
cold water.which made-the host and 
hostess rather uneasy. On insistence 
that she must take at least some 
soft drink, the lady- immediately 
picked up a glass of whisky and 
mixed water which she had ordered. 
Now І realised that water was 
ordered only to be mixed with 
whisky and not to please Morarji. 
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She took everything in her stride and 
joined in the usual talk on clothes 
and sarees. It all seemed so much 
part of her world. 

The other lady with the same 
surname belonged, in appearance, 
to a very different world: with 
heavy make-up and dyed-up hair 
she was bravely trying to look much 
younger than her age and with 
painstaking sophistication, she gave 
an exhibition of the fashionable 
drawling speech. Sitting near me, 
she thought she must make an 
impression upon me. She introduced 
herself in strict protocol: “I am the 
senior Mrs so-and-so, and that 
lady over there in green brocade is 
the junior Mrs. so-and-so. 

On this rather indiscreet introduc- 
tion, I was really taken aback and 
watched the impact of the not-so- 
polite thrust. The other lady in 
green naturally resented it .and 
found a chance of having a dig at 
her and acidly chipped in: “O! I 
see ! If you-and your husband are 


so Senior in job and age; why don't - 


you behave and make-up like an 
old woman ? Do you know how 
.old you are ?” Е 

The other lady felt bitterly 
embarrassed and did not know what 
to do and where to look at. Some- 
how, picking up bearings, she 
mumbled something: ‘‘Yes.. Yes. 
Тат an old woman. I am behaving 
like опе”. 

Shortly after she started powder- 
ing her nose and putting on lipstick, 
completely forgetting what had 
happened only a few minutes before. 
I was fascinated by her non- 
challance, and woke up when she 
starled bombarding me with 


questions one after another. It 
was almost a __ third-degree 
experience. 


«Have you got a house ?” 

A little flabbergasted, I replied, 
“Yes, We have got some place to 
live in.” 

“I mean, how big it is.” 

* Well, it is fairly big," I put in. 

“But what rent and where ?" 

It was becoming more and more 
embarrassing for me to answer, but 
meekly I submitted : **We have to 
рау a good amount—a lot over four 


figures". But this paltry piece of 
information given out with reluc- 
tance, did not pacify her. With 
a b»wildered look, she further asked 
me, *What is your husband ?" 

“He is the editor of some well- 
known daily paper." 

“That means that he has to work 
at night." 

*Not necessarily—unless some 
big news comes at night, then of 
course they have to spend some- 
times the whole night in office." 

*You mean, they work harder 
than the Secretaries", came the 
question with naive astonishment 
writ large on the face. 

“Well ! That is very difficult for 
me to say", I pleaded. More and 
more I was getting shocked to find 
how little of the very commonly 
known things about the newspaper 
world were known to the wives of 
these V.L.Ps who had travelled so 
widely and had spent quite a lot of 
time abroad and hobnobbed with 
foreign dignitaries. Such glamour 
and smartness but so little of 
knowledge inside. 

Then she came to her final—the 
most important—question which 
must have been goading her all the 
time : “I could see the salaries must 
be very good in that paper.” 

«Yes. Very high”, I said in quiet 
confidence.” 

*How much does your husband 
get ?" Quite unabashed she put the 
question, the way our grandmas 
in the village would have asked 
about a person’s caste. 

Reluctantly, I answered crypti- 
cally : “Well, quite a lot.” But the 


_ persistence of the cross-examination 


was unbeatable : “But still, how 


much ?" 
And І could almost see a 
gleam in her eyes proclaiming 


that on this point at least, she, the 
VIP’s wife, must come off better 
than amere editor’s wife. Calmly 
I said : “Well over six thousand." 

It had almost the impact of 
a bullet wound. Her pride shattered 
and lacerated, she was stunned 
beyond word : She was not the wife 
of tHe highest paid in that 
gathering ! 

I was myself dazed by her 
reaction. I felt sorry for her. 

Апа as we drove back home, І 
realised I had my first lesson into 
the mysteries of New Delhi’s Vanity 
Fair. 
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_A Beautiful Face 


' Leszek Kolakowski - 


INO, the baker’s apprentice, was famous for 

his beautiful face. Indeed, his was the most 

beautiful face in the vicinity and all the girls 

turned, their heads after him whenever Nino 
‘walked by because the beautiful face of the young 
: baker was very attractive. г 


Unfortunately, Nino worked near an oven, in 
a hot and damp bakery and that, as everyone knows, is 
.not good for beautiful faces. Besides, like everybody 
else, Nino had his worries and it is common knowledge 
that worry harms beauty. Studying his face in a mirror 
one day, Nino was saddened to see that life was gradua- 
Пу making grooves in this beautiful face. However, 
it was still unusually beautiful. Nino was anxious 
io preserve this beauty from the cruel havoc of time. 
He set out for the city of Lipoli where special trunks 
. for preserving faces were on sale. This kind of trunk 
was very expensive and Nino had to borrow monéy 
from his neighbours in order to pay for it. But he feit 
that it was worth going into debt.for a matter of such 
great importance. Nino bought the trunk ‘and 
concealed his face in a safe place. à 


Apart from being expensive the trunk had one 
other disadvantage. Nino had to carry the chest with 
him wherever he went . He could not part with it for 
a single moment. If he lost the chest he would also 
lose his face. ‘But Nino set such great store by the 
beauty of his face that he decided to put up with this 
inconvenvenience. He put his face in the trunk and 
carried it with him constantly. He carried it with him 
to work, when he went out for a stroll and in bed. He 
became increasingly more careful with the face for 
fear that he might injure it. The first few weeks, 
Nino carefully took the face out of the trunk on the 
holidays and put it on. He soon noticed, however, 
that worries and cares come even on holidays and can 
therefore impair the beauty of his face. Nino decided 
that he would never take his face out of the trunk. 
From that day on no one ever saw Nino’s beautiful 
face again. The girls no longer paid any attention to 
him, a Nino without a face did not interest them at all. 
People who used to point their fingers at his beautiful 
face now insensibly passed by the man without a face. 
Nino in the meantime. was so concerned for his good 
looks that he even refrained from looking into ’the 
trunk for fear of exposing the face to the damp, the 
‘sun and the wind.  - 


Soon the inhabitants of the town forgot what Nino's 
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beautiful face looked like. As Nino no longer looked ' 
into the trunk, he too forgot how he looked. Yet, he 

was very proud whenever he remembered that he was: 
the most handsome young man in the vicnity. Indeed, 

he was the most handsome youth here but no one 

could prove it with his own eyes. 


-One day a famous scholar of Lailonia, whose name 
was Kru, was passing through the'town. Inclement 
weather forced him to put up in the local inn for a 
few days. He learned .from the conversation of the 
guests abou: .Nino’s сазе and immediately had the 
desire of meeting him. Kru went to the house of the 
haadsome youth and sat down to talk to him. 


“I have heard”, Kru began, “that you are the most 
haadsome boy in the vicinity". й 

"That's a fact.” Nino said. И 

“Could you prove it to me P”. | 

"Yes, I could", Nino said, But it immédiately 
occurred to him that he would have to take the face 
out of the trurk and put it on. The wind and the dust 
could damage the beautiful features. “I could but 
I won't because the face has been put away.” ~ 

“Then take it out of hiding and show it to me". 

“I can't dc that because it could get hurt. I must- 
save my face". : 

“Tell me, why’ exactly don’t you use your face" ? 

“Because I want it to remain unscarred a very long 
time.” f 

“That means that you intend to use it in the future.” 

Nino cans.dered this for a moment. Actually, he 
had not given this matter a great deal of thought. He 
felt that he ought to preserve his face although he did 
not know exactly if he would ever wear it again. “I 
don't know," he said, *As a matter of fact, I don't 
know if I should use it. I've learn: through experience 
that one cen live very well without a face." iu 

“Quite true”, the learned Kru said, “Мапу people 
live. without a face. But does one have a better life 
that way ?" ` І 

“Well, no” Nino replied. “But at least the face * 
does not wear out.” 1 ES 

“That means that you are keeping it for the future?" 

“I want it to be beautiful forever.”  . i 

“For whom ?” 


“For no one, ' I just want it to be beautiful, that’s | 
ээ E i ic ` zd d : 
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“Pm afraid,” Kru said, “that you want the impossi- 
ble." Saying this he took leave of Nino and went 
out nodding his head with pity 


In the meantime, the date on which Nino was 
‘supposed to return the money he borrowed to pay for 
the trunk had passed a long time ago. A baker's 
apprentice does not earn a great. deal. Nino had no 
money. His neighbour-creditor was firm about the 
repayment and threatened Nino with a summon and 
imprisonment if he failed to do so: Nino was despe- 
rate. No one wanted to lend him money when they 
learned that he had not paid his earlier debts. In 
Lailonia debtors were thrown into prison. 

After a long internal struggle and ineffective attempts 
to raise some money, Nino decided that he would sell 
the trunk to the shop and wear his face again. He 
went into tke town of Lipoli to the shop where he at 
one time had bought the trunk. i 

“I should like'to sell back my trunk," he said. 

“When did you buy it ?" the cleark asked. 

*Fifteen years ago," Nino said. Just then he 
realized that?he had carried his face in the trunk for 
fifteen years and it cheered him a little to’ think that 
he had preserved a fresh and young face for.so many 
"years. | 

But the clerk smiled with sympathy. 


“Fifteen years,” he said, “Just take a look at the 
trunk. Look how battered and torn and worn out 
it is. No one will want to buy this turnk from me 
again. Icould rot sell it for one tenth the original 


price. No, my dear Nino, I-shall not buy back the 


trunk from you." 


“But,” the terrified Nino stammered, “I cannot 
return the money I had borrowed in order to pay for 
the trunk. What am I to do ?” 


*I don’t know what you can do, my dear Nino. 
I cannot pay your debts. Everybody pays his own 
debt and should think seriously before borrowing 
money." . 

Nino left the shop depressed and frightened. The 
prospect of jail loomed before him and no ideas came 
to his head. He returned home where the guard was 
already waiting for him to tell him that he was to 
appear in court-the following afternoon. Nino kept 
thinking all night. In the early morning he arrived 
at a decision and again set out for the town of Lipoli. 

This time he went to the pawnshop where money 
was loaned on valuable objects left as security. 

“I would like to borrow three hundred patronals”, 
he said (a patronal is the gold coin of Lailonia)". Tbat's 
the amount the chest had cost him. — ` 

“What can you leave as security ? the pawnbroker 
asked. | 


“J give you", Nino said, “I give you my own 


_ beautiful face which is untouched by the hand of time 


and the chest of unchangeableness." 
“Let me check it," the pawnbroker said. He took 
down from the shelf a volume which listed all the 


prices of human faces. He opened the chest and 


examined Nino's face through a magnifying glass. 
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It was truly young and almost unharmed. Nino was 
also moved because he had not looked at his face for 
years. Then the pawnbroker examined the trunk 
and said at length: 


“For this face and trunk I can give you a loan of 
two hundred patronals and not a cent more. In six 
months you will redeem everything for three hundred 
patronals.” 


These were very hard terms and Nino hesitated. 
The sum proposed did not cover his debt. But there 
was no other shop in the vicinity. Besides it was 
doubtful that he would get a better price elsewhere. 


“Very well, I agree", Nino said. There was 
nothing else he could do. Нг left the trunk and the 
face, took the two hundred patronals and returned to 
his home town where he immediately ran to his 
neighbour. Nino gave him the two hundred patronals 
and promised to return the rest soon. He did not 
know hów he would get the money but there was 
nothing else he could say. The neghbour agreed to 
withdraw the charge and warned Nino that he would 
wait no longer than six months for the rest of the 
money. 

Nino was perplexed and his spirits sank. He was 
not immediately in danger of being imprisoned but 
he again owed a great deal of money and he did not 
have his face. : 


Six months passed. During that time Nino was in , 
a frenzy trying to find some money to pay back.his 
neighbour and to redeem his face from the pawnshop. 
But in vain. Another three months elapsed and his 
neighbout became angry and filed a charge in court. 
The trial was held and Nino was locked up in prison 
for debt. 


The pawnbroker of Lipoli waited a long time for 
Nino who was to redeem his trunk and face. But 
Nino did not come. Tired of waiting, the pawnbroker 
arrived at the conclusion that nothing would come of 
it Не took Nino's face out of the trunk and gave it 
to his children to play with. The children made a ball 
of Nino's face and played volleyball with it. In a 
short while no one would have guessed that the old 
iom had once been the beautiful face of the youth 

ino. : 


s 


Nino knew nothing about this. He sat in prison 
and had at least one thing to console him. He told 
everybody he could say that he had a beautiful face, 
a very beauriful face, which would never spoil. *I' 
have the most beautiful face in the whole neighbour- 
hood.", he said, “It is locked up in a special trunk 
where no harm can come to it. You will see it one day. 
You will see how beautiful it is !" 


Many of the people in that town are sorry for Nino. 
They think that Nino is unhappy although he is 
responsible for his own unhappiness. He ought to 
have krown that only the very rich people can afford 
trunks in which a bcau‘iful face may be kept intact. 


. Meanwhile, the pawnbroker's children are playing · 
in the yard with a ball that looks worse with each day 
and which will soon be too battered to play with. . 
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Gujarat : History's Imprints 


O know India in all its full- 

| ness and variety, a journey to 
Gujarat is not only rewarding 
but essential. 

The currents of history that 
geve India its past glory have left 
fascinating imprints in Gujarat. In 
a similar measure, the advent of the 
modern era brings to this land new 
creations of splendour, the temples 
of new India, which beckon all 
Indians to a beautiful future. 

Dwaraka of Sri Krishan 
takes .you to the dawn of India's 
history. ‘Figures such as Kabir, 
Dayanand Saraswati, the founder 
of Arya Samaj, Mahatma Gandhi 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Jamshetji 
Tata do not appear to be remote 
ones. They have risen from this 
sail, and cast a vivid reflection on the 
lire of the State. 


Enchanting Framework 


An enchanting framework to a 
‘jcurney to Gujarat is provided by 
& long coast-line some 11000 miles 
long and nearly one-third of India's 
tctal sea face. 

From the Southern areas of the 
State and girding along the coastal 
strip to Cambay rises the modern oil 
gant giving а new hectic appearance 
to life. The discovery of oil and 
gas in these areas, the setting up of 
the Baroda refinery, pave the way 
for a new industrial break-through. 
Ahead, the modern age seems to 
merge into history, set amidst beauty 
52015 which would be the delight 
Gf any tourist. 

‘ Porbunder, the birth place of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has a beautiful- 
sea-face where one could [тойс 

- endlessly and get lost in the bounties 
cf nature. A spacious tourist rest- 
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house on the edge of the sea provides 
an irresistible invitation for the 
visitor. In the city one finds the 
satisfaction of visiting the house 
where Gaadhiji was born. The neat 
little. house has been well-preserved 
and maintained for visitors who 


“flock from all over India and beyond. 


Adjacent is the Kirti Mandir which 
houses a Gandhian library, spinning 
hall, children's nursery and prayer 
room. А 

While Porbandar provides the 
visitor an insight into the life of 
the make- of present-day India, the 
stretch between the port of Veraval 
апа Dwaraka abounds in places 
linking us with ancient and hallowed 
past. A few miles away from the 
port of Veraval is the great shrine 
which struts through the pages of 
history—Somath. .- 


Somnath's Glory 


With the vast expanses of the 
ocean enveloping it on three sides; 
amidst surroundings which resound 
again and again with echoes of 
unending days gone by, stands the 
new shrne. It is a ‘magnificent 
creation which is still to receive 
the finishing touches. An arrow 
which has been struteé through a 
globe stands at one edge of the sea 


-indicating the endless chain of water 


till the north pole which faces the 
deity enshrined inside the temple. 
A vist to Somnath is well worth 
for any visitor quite apart from che 
great rel gious importance attaching 
to the shcine for Hindu's. Somnath, 
also kncwn as Prahbas Patan, ties 
on the soutbern strip of the Saurash- 
tra peninsula. Asashrine, Somnath 
is traditionally believed to be as 
old as creation itself. It is perhaps 


the most important of—or among 


the most important—temples where . 


the Shiva Lingam has been installed. 
The shrine of Somnath has a Jyotir-. 
linga of Shiva which is the most 
sacred for the Hindus. | , 

The present shrine is the sixth. 
Somnath temple that has arisen at 
this sacred site. The earlier shrines 
which date back to Vedic times— 
mention of the богапа is found in 
the Rig Veda—and carry memory 


into comparatively more recent age- 


of Mahmud Ghazni who pillaged,. 
destroyed and eventually burnt down 
the Third Somnath temple in 1024. 

. The old ruins of the fifth 
Somnath temple were pulled down 
a few years ago, and the new shrine: 
built at the exact site of the original 

one. Some of the fine pieces of 

sculpture of the old Somnath. 
temple have been preserved and can 

be seen at the site of the present. 
temple as well as in the museum at 

Somnath. | 


Krishna's Cremation 


Not far away from the great 
Somnath shrine is another hallowed. 
spot. Triveni is the spot where the: 
three rivers Kapila, Saraswati and 
Hiran meet. This sacred place, 
named Dehotsarga is the place where 
Lord Krishna wes cremated after 
he was hit by an arrow shot by a 
Bhil. It is believed that Sri Krishna 
had after worshipping Somnath: 
gone into the wilderness. As he 
was reclining under a tree, the 
Padma in his foot shone brilliantly, 
giving the impression of a deer to 
the Bhil hunter. The place where 
the arrow hit Sri Krishna is known , 
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-it becomes impossible to silence frustration and 
discontent in its ranks through such dubious means. 

A recent development of great significance is the rise of 
discontent in the Army which was reflected by the open 
electoral revolt of General Azam Khan who at one time 
was supposed to be the strong man of the regime. The 
fact that he was supported by quite a few retired military 
officers is an indication that the number of dissenting 
elements in the Army may be fairly large, and is likely 
to grow still further. 

On the industrial front too, the present lull may not 
continue for a very long period. Industrialisation on 
a large-scale which this regime is obviously encouraging 
will also pose dangerous problems for the rulers. It is 
likely to create two challenges of diverse nature: On 
one side the power-hungery capitalist who may 
like to control the Government totally and effectively; 
on the other side, a right-conscious working class about 
of emerge. It is obvious that this militant working class 
would never be satisfied through the means the regime 
has employed to silence other elements in the country. 


Foreign Policy Gamble ` 


Another factor of considerable importance may 
centre round foreign policy in which a crisis is likely to 
come up soon. Due to misadventurous flirtations 
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with China, the: regime may land itself into a direct 
conflict with America. The net result of this would 
be to antagonise all those elements who have been 
fattened on the various advantages which the American 
aid and partronage have provided for Pakistan. It 
is however unlikely that the regime will take to any 
such path of misadventure, if at all it can,help avoid- 
ing it. Similarly, if by any chance relations with India 
improve, the communal appeal would automatically 
lose much of its relevance. i 


Democratic Challenge 


In the final analysis it is the democratic movement 
comprised of the middle class, the working class and the 

` peasantry which could and would present a challenge 
to the present structure of power created with imma- 
culate skill and efficiency by the Pakistani President. 


It has been Pakistan’s misfortune that due to various 
economic, social and political factors, such a movement 
has had a very stunted growth so-far. But it is inherent 
in some of the policies which the present regime is 
following that the elements which provide sustenance 
to democratic movement are bound to get stronger in 
the years to come. Ironically enough the future of this 
regime depends on its ability to ward off this develop- 
ment.for as long a time as possible. 
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Made from highly nutritive 
groundnut flour and enriched 
with vitamins, NUTRO biscuits 
are available in bulk packages 
of 5} Kg. Ideal for distribution 
in schools and other institutions. 
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BOONM REVIEW 


-Kdraka's Martinet 


MORARJI by D. F. KARAKA The Times of India 
Press, Bombay pp. 160. 1965 Price Rs. 12 


HE Jyotishis have prophesied: 

lal Bahadur’s tenure as the 

Prime Minister is to last only 

till mid-June. So says the 
Current weekly. No wonder editor 
Karaka decided to introduce the 
chosen one to the world at large in 
time for the enthronement. 

“In the clubs of India they were 
offering long odds that Morarji 
would never be in office agam." On 
a ministership at the Cantre the 
odds were longer still; and on 
Morarji as the future Prime Minister 
of India it was difficult to find anyone 
willing to wager a twenty-five naye 
paise nickel piece." 

That was in 1956 just after 
Morarji had gloriously quit the 
Bombay scene following ће for- 
mation of Maharashtra and Guiarat. 
But Karaka did not have any 
difficulty in, picking the winner, or 
at least we are' told that he had no 
difficulty. Only, “оп the threshold 
of the Prime Ministership he was 
halted by a ‘consensus’, the 
authenticity of which only-Kamaraj 
could be sure." 

Ánd this was not the only time 
when fáte has cheated him (it can 
only be the work of fate, for “he is 
a born fatalist” says Karaka) out of 
what was his due. -In 1963 there 
was a Kamaraj Plan; in 1956 there 
was Ahmedabad; in 1952 it was 
Bulsar. Nehru, Kamaraj, powerful 
sections in the Congress, millowners 
of ` Ahmedabad,  -Communists, 
Muslims—all seem to have had a 
go at our hero with fate as their 
accomplice. 

The *Communist-Muslim cons- 
piracy" dates back to the time when 
he was an honourable Deputy 
Collector at Godhra in His Majesty’s 
Government. Had they пої en- 
gineered a riot when he was watch- 
ing cricket (7) and put the blame of 
communal bias on him and even 
managed to reduce his seniority by 
three ranks ? Hear Morarji himself: 
“Тһе DSP (District Superintendent 
of Police) was one Mr. Ziauddin, the 
father of Z. Ahmed, the Communist. 
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The DSP played an important part 
with Hartshone in attributing the 
motive of bias to me.” 

And this charge of bias in favour 
of Hindus is levelled against a man 
who did not show any bias even to 
his own father ! Morarji’s father 
had died just two days before his 
marriage; the general belief was that 
he had committed suicide. But the 
marriage took place as scheduled, 
two days after his fathers' death, 
because the marriage had been fixed 
before the death and could not, 
therefore, be postponed. 

Again, the “commie press" has 
been spreading many stories about 
his indulgence for his son Kanti. 
It is true, Kanti is “а convinced 
admirer of his father", "closer to 
Morarji than perhaps anyone else". 
He had easily arranged the first 
interview which Karaka, a bitter 
critic of Morarji then, had with his 
father. But regarding the veiled 
allegations, Nehru himself had told 
Morarji that these rumours were 
spread to malign him. 

Karaka has gone about his 
business of removing many such 
misconceptions about Morarji, in 
a very systematic way indeed. He 
has found him to be “extremely 
human", though this is not the 
popular conception of Мбогагјі. 
Karaka says that it is just that he is 
a man of principle. “When a 
principle is involved, other consider- 
ations take second place." 

For example, prohibition. Can 
you, visualise Karaka sipping a large 
whisky and chatting with Morarji 
on the prospects of India's balance 
of payments position ? Yet that is 
exactly what happened in 1958 in 
New York at the reception thrown 
by J.J. Singh to the visiting Morarji,. 
then Union Finance Minister. 
Morarji had a perfectly legitimate 
reason in allowing Karaka to have 
a. "proper drink:” there are no 
prohibition laws in New York. 

Take again smoking. Everybody 
knows that Morarji does not smoke 
and is against such a vice. Yet, he 


did not eliminate smoking when he 
did have a chance to do so. In his 
own words, “why, I have even allow- 
ed smoking in jails (this has reference 
to the period when be was Chief 
Minister of Bombay). Yet it had 
never been permitted in jails before 
I allowed prisoners to, buy cigaret- 
tes." « | 

Morarji was called “peacock” 
(Mor is the Gujarati word) by his 
father. This may have something 
to do with another popular mis- 
conception about him, that he is an 
arrogant fellow who likes to spread 
his plumes and strut around. We 
are not told why his father chose 
to call him “тог”, but we are 
assured that he is essentially a shy 
man. If he speaks rudely, it is 
because of the persistence of his 
early shyness. He had greeted a 
British Chief Secretary when he was 
Revenue Minister in the Bombay 
Government in 1937 “with the 
coldest and severest of looks" be- 
cause the Englishman had come in- 
to Morarji’s room smoking a pipe. 
But this was only because of pride ' 
in the office he occupied. not because 
of any pride in himself. | 

And though his wife claims that 
Mprarji has а “one track mind"— 
he never sees any other road except 
the road which he believes is. the 
right road—this has to be weighed 
against his good qualities. Hear 
Morarji himself: “There is always 
a possibility of openness of mind 
ending in weakness. If on matters 
which require' decisive action, an 
openness of mind is still maintained, 
then it does lead to indecision." And 
Morarji certainly does not want to' 
be weak and indecisive in- anything 
as Nehru had been in many things, 
though openness of mind was a 
“great asset" to Nehru. 


Morarji’s detachment with the 
world and its ups and dewns was 
complete. Even Gandhiji had not 
been able to change it, we are told, 
as illustrated by the following 
incident: Just before the Gandhi- 
Trwin talks, Mahatmaji asked 
Morarji, who had just resigned his 
Deputy Collectorship, whether he 
should ask for his reinstatement or 
for a pension for him. Morarji was 
not interested; “If Gandjhiji wished 
to ask for it, he was certainly free 
to do so.” 

All these do not make a Prime 
Minister if he is not well-versed in 
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foreign policy. And so, Karaka 
vouchsafes for Morarji on that count 
too. He isa stickler for non-align- 
ment “as much as Nehru himself.” 
The British and the Americans 
realised this and “decided to write 
him off”. He was the one who did 
the bit of frank talk to Averell 
Harriman and Duncan Sandys when 
they tried to pressurise India on the 
Kashmir issue as a precondition for 
arms aid following the Chinese 
aggression. ў 

But Karaka is quick to allay 
any fears that this statement might 
engender in the “democratic world": 
Morarji did not think there was 


GUJARAT (Contd, from page 25) 


as Bhalka Tirth, a few miles away 
from Deliotsarga, and nearly mid- 
way between Somnath and Veraval. 
The journey back from Veraval 
towards another inviting port— 
Bhavnagár—takes on to one of the 
most picturesque as well as 
sacred centres of pilgrimage for the 
Jains. Some 31 miles away is Palitana, 
acity of temples clustering into each 


other. There are about 860 Jain 
temples constructed in beautiful 
architectural traditions carried 


through from age to age. The 
temples are situated along the ex- 
quisite scenic surroundings, on the 
hill called Shetrunjaya, about 1077 
ft..above sea level. А 

Shetrunjaya is one of the five 
most sacred spots for the Jains in 
India and it is the desire of every 
Jain to visit this place once in his life- 
time. The climb to Shetrunjaya 
is a stiff one, but is well worth it. 


On the summit, there are the ` 


cluster of temples which any visitor 
or student of India would not like 
to miss. Some of the temples are 
attributed to the 11th century and 
some to the 16th century. Most of 
these temples are in marble. 'The 


murmuring river which flows below: 


the hill—also called Shetrunjaya— 
adds charm to the surroundings. 

The most sacred temple is the 
temple of Sri Adishwara, the first 
Tirthankar of the Jains. ~The temple 
jewels are of fabulous value. Other 
important temples are the Adinath 
temple, and those of Kumarpal, 
Vimalsha, Sampritiraja and 
Choumukh. 

Well-worth all the trouble of 
going from distances far away. 
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any fundamental differences betweer 
the Unized States and India. “The 
only thzng that irritated Morarj 
about America was bush shir-s, the 
craving for which had spread tc 
India. ‘These American busk 
shirts are simply horrible’, he 
said.” ` ! 

Our hero had tact also at his 
command, as shown by an incident 
described by Karaka. Way back ir 
1956 he had made some comments 
on Bulganin and Khrushchov in ar 
interview given to Karaka. When ғ 
copy of the interview was sent tc 
Могагјі for his approval, Karake 
was called for a meeting. Saic 
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Morarji: “Those were my words 
(on Bulganin and Khrushchow) but 
as soon as you print them the Prime 
Minister will be on the phone to 
me." And so he wanted Karaka to 
“reshape” the portion and told him: 
“You look after what I should say.” 


Karaka says: “Some astrologers 
predict that the country may need 
his services again.” Morarji him- 
self is “content to wait for destiny 
to call him.” Eut does his party 
need him ? Or the people of this 
country for that matter ? 


—P.V.P. 
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_ But what about the tremendous national loss 
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KASHMIR 


Cordially Invites You 


The scenery, climate and the facilities of enjoyment in KASHIR are 
unequalled in the East. 


Its lofty snow-clad ranges; green valleys and upland meadows are 


paradise to the traveller from the scorching plains. 


Here the anglar may fish well-stocked in waters to his heart’s 


‘contents; for the golfer Gulmarg provides two. first class courses 


set in ideal surroundings, ' 6 
А large variety of big game awaits the sportsmen. 


For the less energetic there. is the novetly of life in a houseboat 
with facilities for bathing in crystal clear water. 


The artist has a range of Subjects and colours which must be seen 
to be believed. i ijs 


The many beautiful ‘va'leys : make it easy to combine fishing with 


trekking and provide: the haturalist with an ever changing range . 


of study. 


The ancient history of KASHMIR is represented by its ruins and 


its beautifull Mughal Gardens. ` 


Kashmir has something to . offer everyone and provides a variety 


. of Ше and pleasure to meet the want of all ages and -all tastes. 


With a view to facilitating transport of tourists between Pathankot 
and Srinagar a fleet of modern buses besides three air conditioned 
and four plymouth cars and one Land Rover Station шы аге 


' available.- ee ae 


Every day two Viscount and one Dakota services operate between 
Delhi and Srinagar besides one Dakot service from Amritsar to 


‘Srinagar. 


Issued by y —DEPARTMET OF INFORMATION 


Jammu & Kashmir Government 
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Lessons of Aligarh 


HE most heartening outcome of the ugly, shameful incidents in 
Aligarh University engineered by an organized gang of reactionary, 
^ communal, anti-national elements has been the recognition by the 
Union Government of the danger of allowing such elements a free 
hand to undermine the secular character of our democracy, especially in 
the citadels of learning. Anxiety over the threat posed by communal 
gangsters to the entire outlook of future generations of our people has been 
considerably mitigated by Sri Chagla's forthright declaration that communal 
elements will be weeded out of our great educational institutions and that 
no quarter will be given to those guilty of poisoning the atmosphere. 


. Theré is no doubt now that the murderous assault on Vice-Chancellor 
Ali Yavar Jurig was not because of the changes proposed in the rules of 
admission to the University but because of the communalists' anger against 
the Vice-Chancellor personally arising from his liberal, secular,nationalistic 
approach to the problems of education. What is really disturbing in all 
this is the fact that the U.P. Government .was blissfully unaware of the 
preparations for trouble that were going on despite the provocative pro- 
paganda that had been poisoning the air in the campus for some months. 


The lesson to be learnt from the Aligarh incidents is that communa- 
lists of both the majority and minority communities have a common pur- 
pose, namely, to shatter the basis of our nationhood, for it is clear that 
both types of communalists were engaged in the same type of work in the 
area. This is not surprising, however, for it is known that for many years 
now communal and chauvinistic elements have tended to make the seats 
of learning their main centres of activity. The DMK's infiltration into 
educational institutions in Tamilnad is thus not very different from the 
infiltration of RSS. and, Jama'at-e-Islami elements into the educational 
system elsewhere in the country. This is the common factor between the 
"students' agitation.in Madras early this year and the violent incidents in 
Aligarh recently. There can, however, be no doubt that the latter is the 
more dangerous to the future of this country. Sri Chagla was undoubtedly 


"| right in expressing concern over the fact of a section of the university staff 


having made common cause with the rowdy elements who organized 
violence in the campus. J 


Sri Chagla gave an indication of the Government’s thinking when 
he declared that he would see to it that the Aligarh University had a non- 
Muslim Vice-Chancellor and the Banaras University a Muslim at its head. 
This statement is more than symbolic, for if we are to preserve and develop 
the secular character of democratic India, it is essential to do away with 
denominational institutions in the field of education. The content of 
education must be secular, while conceivably special facilities may be 
provided for an objective and comparative study of religions. 


Both in the matter of investigating the root causes of the Aligarh 
incidents and in reshaping educational policies, the authorities must bear 
in mind the fact that the rulers of Pakistan are constantly endeavouring 
to provoke the majority community in India to victimise the minority. It 
must also be remembered that not only Pakistani agents in our midst but 
the communal reactionaries in the majority community are helping Pakistan 
in its aim. The aim of administration should be to prevent such victimisa- 
tion and ensure absolute equality and security to the minorities; and the 
aim of educationists should be to neutralise these anti-national forces in 
their field so that India may notbecome a nation of bigoted rowdies. 





Ж TESTING TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP 


HE salty water from the 

Arabian Sea has started seeping 

into the marshland of Kutch, 

and in a few days the great Rann 
will be turned into a lake. And so 
while the question—to accert or not 
to-accert the Cease-Fire—is being 
excitedly discussed in New Delhi, 
Neture herself has forced the dis- 
engagement of the two  warring 
Armies, which less than eighteen 
years ago together constituted one 
single fraternity. 


But even if the fighting has 
ceased in Kutch, it has not ceased 
in New Delhi. A battle royal has 
been raging in the Capital, in which 
every politician with an axe to 
grind has been taking part in full 
fury. I: is a disgusting spectacle 
of in-fight when the jawans are 
having to face the hazards of an 
armed resistance on an inhospitable 
terrain. 


Instead of an honest appraisal 
of the setbacks suffered in the 
narrow stretch from Kanjarkot to 
Biarbet, there is a marked tendency 
pa'ticularly among the  have-not 
politicians in the Congress Party 
itself, tc make their personal capital 
out of it. If Prime Minister Shastri 
is today put in a difficult crisis as a 
result of the Pakistan armed pressure 
across the border, there has been no 
dearth of those who might be 
dreaming of getting back to power 
by making the most of tkis very 
crisis. There have been occasions 
in history when the battle at home, 
inside one’s own party, becomes 
more arduous than the battle at the 
front, against the aggressor from 
outside. It would perhaps be no 
exaggeretion to say that Sri Shastri 
today faces such a situation 


Ever. before the fall of Biarbet, 
the question which posed itself 
before the Cabinet was whether to 
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take up as the priority job the 
diplomacy for a Cease-Fire, or not 
to bother about a Cease-Fire until 
at least some laurels were won in an 
armed encounter with Pakistar- 
Although all tae decisions ia 
the Emerzency Commitzee of the 
Cabinet have been unanimous, 
observers in the Capital have not 
failed to note a difference in emphasis 
on this point between the Prime 
Minister ала some of his colleagues. 


But the real source of all the 
tumours of differences inside th2 
Cabinet—of the Defence Minister 
falling out with the Prime Minister 
(and even about the Chief of the 
Army Staf getting tired of ministerial 
procrastinations)—all these can be 
traced to the very active and power- 
ful dissident grou» inside the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party. If Sri 
Morarji Desai has not ye: come out 
with a shzrp attack on the Govern- 
ment's handling o? the Kutch crisis, 
it does not follow that the group 
which has come to be associated 
with his name has been inactive. 
When Sri Jagjivaa Ram thundered 
at the Cor gress Parliamentary Party 
Executive that Kanjarkct has be- 
come a symbol of the nation's 
prestige, it woulc not perhaps be 
incorrect to say that his target was 
primarily -he Shastri Cabinet rather 
than the Pakistani President. 


Those in New Delhi who had 
witnessed the political crisis that 
followed the Chirese aggression in 
October-November 1962, remember 
that at that time though the bitter 
fringe of the Opposition did raise 
the slogan that Nehru skould quit, 
there was no section of the Congress 
Party that sided with it; and apart 
from Sri Krishna Menon's removal, 
there was no question ог challeng- 
ing the Government's leadership. 
Today, the disgruntled and the 


frustrated Fave been clamouring for 


a tough line—with loose talks of 


retaliztion—which, if anything, is 
making i. rore difficlt for the Shastri 
Govern:r.ent to work out a realistic 
line in xecping wth the nation's. 
hounour 


Tte main concern of Sri Shastri 
in this crisi. has been to seek a way 
out which will ensure the cessation 
of hostility vithout the nation having 
the feeling əf humiliation. There is 
no doubt that the Prime Minister, 
left to himself, would desire an 
immedia e end of armed clashes and 
that all Indo-Pak disputes to be 
settled at ‘he conference table. At 
the same time, Sr Shastri knows 
that he cannot af-ord to let the 
people suffer a sense of demoralisa- 
tion having been unable not only to 
push back China эш Pakistan as 
well Sri Kamaraj is beleved to 
have imp*ez sod upon him he impor- 
їалсє of oe iigths in miid. But 
Sri Shastri is opposcd to any retalia- 
tory adventurism that can very well 
spell disastzr at the rear as well 
(with the security cf the minorities 
to think about), apart from bringing 
us no compensatory dividend in 
terms of appreciation or sympathy 
and suppor: abroad. 


This diff cult line of steering clear 
of the Scylia of dishonour and the 
Charibdi; o ‘continued armed conflict. 
requires  :tatesmaaship of Ше 
highest crdzr. But even the states- 
manship of the highest order cannot 
carry throigh such a complex 
assignment f it has to worry all the 
time of sniping frora its own ranks. 


Surveying the cntire national 
scene frem New Delhi today, one 
cannot help concluling that if the 
Prime Minister had a homogenous. 
well-knit party beb:nd him in this 
crisis, he could have possibly gained 
a better diplomatic advantage from 
the present crisis n dealing with 
Pakistan. The entire Kutch episode 
need пої nave emerged аѕ а humilia- 
рр setback nor a point of disadvan- 
tage like Kanjarkot need have been 
paraded zs the symbol of national 
prestige. 


Despi:e this basic handicap. the 
Prime M.ni ter has shown consider- 
able acumen in dealing with the 
British-initicted moves for a Cease- 
Fire and opening of talks. 
Incidentally the prompt British 
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.rejected by Pakistan 


"nitiative for mediation is inter- 
preted as а move to musele into 
the Pakistani political scene from 
"which Britain was to a large: 
-measure ousted by the USA 
in the fast 15 years. While 
the original British proposal of 
both sides withdrawing to their 
January Т line of ‘control was 
(with her 
-counter-proposal of a no-man’s land 


. from Parallel 24 to the Sind border), 


Sri Shastri did not agree to the 


revised British proposal of a two- 


"week gap. between the Cease-Fire 
and the withdrawal (to make sure 
what each side held' on January 1). 


Herein he showed diplomatic 


maturity since he did not officially ' 


want to be a party to a Cease-Fire 


. (which might bind our freedom of 


-action in the military sense) though 
he knew that a tacit understanding 
-of no-attack on that sector by both 
sides was inevitable. In short, the 
Prime Minister favours a de-facto 
localisation of the.conflict with the 
freedom to act if and when favour- 
able situation presents itself. If he 
succeeds, he will make the grade 
‘as а statesman; and his speech in 
the Rajya Sabha on the subject had 
the promise of it. 
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$ T is therefore not difficult to 

understand—provided one strives 

‘to be dispassionately objective 

as an observer—that Sri 
‘Shastri’s stand is very different from 
the pro-American Lobby in New 
Delhi which favours a capitulationist 
line. The obvious spokesman of 
this lobby is Sri S.K. Patil, and its 
Sécretariat-level counterpart can 
be found in Sri L.K. Jha. 


The main argument of this school 
is that if-we donot settle up with 
Pakistan, Washington will be angry 


and neither dollar nor arms aid will . 


flow in, weakening both our economy 
and our: defence. 


To buttress up their case, they 
are found to be quoting what Mr 
Phillips Talbot had warned Sri B.K. 
Nehru that the State Department 
would take a very serious view of 
India trying to push back Pakistan 
anywhere. 

For the Lobby the biggest impe- 
diment has come from Smt. Indira 
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Gandhi who in a forthright prono- ` 


uncement showed up U.S. role in 
letting Pakistan use American arms 
against India, and ‘exhorted the 
nation to stand on its own legs. 


As the American lobby in New 
Delhi today has to sell its capitula- 


` tionist line in an almost subterranean 


style, the Kutch crisis has seen the 
highwater mark of antipathy to U.S., 
never seen since the U.S.-Pak arms 
pact in 1954. 


The avenge-Kanjarkot school 
however, does not necessarily ге- 
present the real challenge to Sri 
S.K. Patil’s make-up-with-Pakistan 
politics. For, there are elements 
in the Capital today who, despite 
their full-throated bellicosity, can 
hardly be regarded as having dis- 


. linked themselves from the pro-U.S. 


lobby: Swatantra leader, Sri Ranga 
serves as an excellent example of this 
strange opportunism. 

There “is a serious section of 
opinion in the External Affairs 


. Ministry which views the new deve- 


lopment with utmost concern. To 
them, the Pakistani attack is 
essentially a manifestation of Sino- 
Pak collusion. They strongly suspect 
that Pakistan’s adventurist tactics 
in Kutch was the outcome of close 
consultation. with Peking. They 


. attach great significance to Chinese 


Foreign Minister Chen Yi’s recent 
declaration at Dacca that if Pakistan 


‚ were attacked, China would not sit 


quiet. А 


Although this point of view is 
opposed to any impetuous adventur- 
ism against Pakistan, it is strongly in 
favour of working out a carefully 
planned long-range political and 
diplomatic strategy to counter, or 
at least neutralise, the present Sino- 
Pak enetente. ‘ 


It is not surprising that in these 
circles, there is an uneasy feeling 
about the danger of a third challenge 
(besides China and Pakistan) to our 
security raising its head in a complete- 
ly unexpected sector. Of late, there 
has been considerable interest in the 
Indian Ocean islands, and the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister has made it 
quite clear in Parliament that New 
Delhi is not very. -happy with the 
Anglo-U.S. move іо set up a chain 
of communication centres on these 
islands to provide support for sub- 
marines and aircraft carrying nuc- 
lear weapons. 


More disturbing is the awareness 
in New Delhi that a string of islets 
from the southern tip of Nicobar to 
the northern tip of Sumatra may 
very.well turn out to be a gateway 
to Bay of Bengal for some not-so- 
friendly power. At the moment, 
most of these are still unclaimed. 
But Indonesian intransigence—with 
Peking's mastermind working be- 
hind it—can any day take possession 
of them. The danger is likely to 
grow the more Jakarta finds it 
difficult to settle scores with 
Malayasia. : 


Should not India set up posts in 
these islets before others appear to 
dispute her possession ? If this is 
neglected, the fast-moving Chinese 
geo-politics might pose a new threat 
to the strategically-placed Andamans 
and Nicobar islands. A long-range 
Strategy of defence-cumforeign- 
policy is indeed the crying need in 
New Delhi today. 
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T is precisely such а need 
which adds importance to Sri 
Shastri’s coming visit to 
Moscow. It will not be a mere 
question of seeking arms to counter- 
balance Pakistan's huge store of U.S. 
arms that the Prime Minister will be 
putting at the top of his Moscow 
agenda. While Sri Asoke Mehta 
will hold consultations for long- 
range economic assistance from the 
Soviet Union so that the take-off 
stage of our economy is smoothly 
managed, the Prime Minister’s talks 
in the Kremlin will provide him the 
opportunity of taking stock of world 
developments, keeping in view the 
twin danger of both subversion and 
attrition that India has to face today 
both from the Pentagon and Peking. 
The“ armed confrontation with 
Pakistan is only the crudest expres- 
sion of this extraordinary combina- 
tion which threatens our existence 
as an independent, self- respecting 
nation. 
May 4 —N.C. 
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RANSLATED literally, Ше 

word Kanjarkot means ‘The 

habitat of the male prostitutes’. 

Consequently Urdu papers in 
Pakistan have been contriving to 
obliterate the embarrassing connota- 
tion by altering spellings in a variety 
of amusing ways. Jmroze, of Lahore, 
a constituent of the Pakistan Press 
Trust Chain has preferred to write it 
as ‘Kaanjaar Kot’. Jung, of Karachi 
on the other hand uses ‘g’ in stead of 
“? and calls it Kangar Kot. The 
philological embarrassment, it may 
. be noted is only of a recent origin. 
It has arisen from the fact that the 
name Kanjarkot is being paraded as 
- what the Jung has called “the symbol 
of the military might which the 
country has come to possess under 
the dynamic leadership of that 
unrivalled military genius of all time, 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan.” 


Pakistani Propaganda ' 


Incidentally, nobody bothered to 
alter the spellings so long as India 
was supposed to be 'aggressively' 
occupying it. 

But the spellings are not the only 
alteration which the directors of 
the Pakistani publicity machine have 
recently made regarding the latest 
tension spot on the sub-continent. 
Far more important is the fact that 
till about the beginning of April, 
none of the Pakistani newspapers 
or radio broadcasts had given any 
indication of the exact extent of the 
Pakistani claim over the area. — 

By April 10, Kanjar Kot which 
had already been changed into 
Kangarkot became the battle cry 
of "the jehad against the Indian 
aggressors". But details regarding 
the total area "occupied by Indian 
aggressors," were kept "secret". It 
was only after the massive attack 
in the Biar Bet area that an astound- 
ing claim over 3500 square miles of 
territory in the Rann of Kutch was 
made. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
Pakistani publicity campaign till 
April has been a calculated tendency 
to exaggerate their reverses and 
casualties in encounters with "Indian 
aggressors.” Banner headlines for 
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KUTCH ATTACK 


Motives and Possibilities 


instance have been  appeariag 
throughout .February end March, 
till about the beginning of April, 
about “large-scale massacre by 
heavily armed Indian invaders of the 
gallant defenders of.Pakistani soil". 

For a student of Pakistani affairs 
it seemed indeed curious that a 
regime which is essentially a military- 
based olizarchy, should contrive to 
run down its own prop of power. It 
may, however, be recalled that even 
during the Dahagram affair in March, 
the same technique was adopted. 
From the middle of February for 
instance, Pakistani papers started 
sensationalising *'atrocities" commit- 
ted by Indian intruders in the 
Dahagram and near the district 
Rangpur frontier areas. 

Coupled with these stories a 
persistent and simultaneous demand 
was made by each one ог the papers 
for teaching “Indian aggressors a 
lesson for all time to come." 
couple of days after President Ayub 
claimed banner headlines by saying 
that “no matter what happens, Indian - 
intruders would have to  vacate 
aggression from Dahagram." Any- 
body knowing the situation must 


have amusingly wondered about ' 


the futility of such a pledge since 
Dahagram or any Pakistani area was 
never occupied at any time. 


Triumphant Tone . ` 


By Merch 21, the tone of injured 
innocence had changed to that -of 
triumphant victory. It was gleefully 
announced that Indian aggressors 
had been forced to kneel down 
before “the invincible might of the 
Pakistani Army and have appealed 
for a cease-fire which Pakistan was 
likely to .accept, provided India 
retraces ell her aggressive actions.” 

Two days later the whole thing 
was presented as a solid victory for 
Pakistan since India had been 
"compelled" to issue visas to all 
those Pakistani officials and civilians 
who wanted to visit the enclave. It 
was conveniently ignored that it was 
India which wanted the traffic bet- 
ween Dahagram and the Pakistani 
mainland to be regulated through 
visas and it was Pakistan which was 
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. aggression in the Rann area. 
. about April 15, 


insistent on having a` free right of^ 
access to the territory. 


Thus.the virtue of a controlled 
press became increasingly apparent 
in boosting the “victories”? 
which in fact were ncthing more- 
than the products of fruizful imagina-- 
tion of the propaganda bosses 


Repetition of Pattern 


The same propaganda strategy: 
has been employed during the recent. 
Rann of Kutch affair. Broadly 
speaking, the pattern of propaganda 
has been (a) talks of "increasingly'" 
unprovoked intrusions into Pakistan 
territory by ‘“Incian aggressors”; 
(b) talk of the possible motives. 
behind “Indian agzression" such as 
unlimited American aid to India, as. 
also the need for diverting attention 
of the Indian masses from pressing 
issues at home; (c) demands for 
stern action against India which has. 
been “gloating over agg-ession after- 


- aggression for the last seventeen 


years"; (d) gracious promises by: 
men like Ayub, Bhutto and Amir 
Mohammed Khan (Governor of 
West Pakistan) that the aggressors 
would be thrown out (e) triumphant 
announcements of the ultimate- 
victory the Pakistani Armed Forces- 
have scored over th2 “Hindu dacoits’. 


~ 
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A-note may also be made of the.” 


subtle change of emphasis in the 
Pakistani press, regarding the 
Till. 
for iastance, the- 
aim' of the Pakistani military move- 
ment was given as the vacation'of 
aggression from pcints like Kanjar-- 
kot, which were claimed to be under 
Pakistani occupation and control, 
till very recently. : 


This limited objective has now: 
been transformed into a “broad. 
objective’ of driving out the Indians. 


from all the Pakistani area which x... 


has been under their illegal occupa-- 
tion since 1947. 

The purpose of this brief survey 
of the Pakistani propaganda regard-- 
ing the recent Pakistani aggression is 
to gauge the motive and pattern of" 
the Pakistani action. The survey 
makes it clear that the main motive 
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behind the aggression was to boost 
the morale of the public and the role 
of the Armed Forces by inflating 
their war prowess to an unlimited 
extent. From the survey of the 
power base of the Pakistani ruling 
class made last week (Mainstream, 
May 1, 1965) it should be more than 
obvious that such a boost had 
become a major necessity for the 
regime. The Field Marshal must 
have been feeling disturbed over the 
growing role of the politicians, the 
urban beurgeoisie and the civilian 
officiers in the affairs of the nation. 
It is true that this role has been made 
possible only because of the basic 
democratic constitution, which the 
President had himself granted to 
the nation. 


Asserting Army’s Role 


Neverthless even this constitution 
has managed to generate forces and 
tendencies which may prove rather 
damaging for the regime in the years 
to come. To ward off this danger, it 


` is essential for the regime to go-on 
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asserting from time to time the sup- 
reme role of the Army in the national 
affairs. It was with this end in view 
that much reliance has been placed on 
the cries of grave danger from “the 
growing military might of India". 

Viewed in this context it should 
not be difficult to understand why the 
initial Pakistani reverses were exag- 
Berated in the beginning. This had 
the effect of glorifying the so-called 
Pakistani victory ont of all pro- 
, portions when the massive and sur- 
prise attack was launched by the 
Pakistni army. The Jung the 
largest circulated daily in- Pakistan 
for instance, boasted in its issue of 
April 24 that it was for' "the first time 
in seventeen years that Pakistan has 
been able to make a proper advance 
towards liberating territories which 
have been under Indian occupation 
since the partition." 

....Analysing the causes of 
the earlier "Indian victories" the 
Jung (which literally means war) 
has advanced the theory that “1 is 
only under this regime that the armed 
forces have been given proper im- 
portance in conducting military 
affairs. All the previous regimes 
had tried to make the Army as in- 
effective as possible because of their 
own power politics". 

Significantly a number of papers 
on the same day carried editorials 
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almost on similar lines. The 
essential meaning of this line in the 
context of the Pakistani politics. 
is obvious. 

Coupled with the need to boost 
up the morale of the Arm2d Forces 
is the perennial desire of ће Pakistar i 


rulers to keep up tension on the sub- , 


continent over one pretext or the 
other. This tension. is necessary 
not merely because, the regime may 
be attempting to divert people's 
attention from any of the immediate 
economic or political issues at home. 
More fundamentally the need for 
this arises from the fact that in the 
last seventeen years of existence, an 
indigenously compact nationalism 
has not taken root in Pakistan. 
Even intellectuals like I.H. Qureashi, 
and C.W. Chaudhury have admitted 
that Pakistani nationalism—which 
actually means unity between the 
two wings —is composed of merely 
two essential components the unity 
of Islam, and the fear from India. 
This — Indo-phobile attitude 
upon communal hatred has assumed 
basic impo tance in the task of keep- 
ing the two wings together, which 
have nothing in common, except 
perhaps a common legacy of Indian 
Islam. The Islamic legacy no doubt 
is a glorious one. But in the context 
of Pakistani politics, it has merely 
deg?nerated into the minority com- 
plexes of the pr2-partition days. 
Thus for the last seventeen years 
Kashmir dispute has proved a handy 
device for keeping the myth of 
Hindu danger alive. Recent furore 


over the supply of U.S. arms to India: 


was also inspired by the same 
motive. 


Double-Edged Weapon 


Moreover, both these devices have 
lately. been proving double-edged 
weapons. The Opposition for instance 
has been quick to point out that it 
is the inaction of the Ayub regime 
which is mainly responsible for not 
being able to sohe the Kashmir 
issue. If he wanted to take action, 
he could have easily done so in the 
last seven years of unfettered power. 
Only recently Chaudhury Moham- 
med Ali had called President Ayub 
Khan's persistent ' promises to 
liberate Kashmir, as something 
worse than paper tigers, which have 
ceased to arouse interest either at 
home or abroad. 


With India firmly committed to 


d3fena Kashmir at ац costs, the 
Ayub regim:> with all the military 
realism bshind it, could scarcely be 
exp2cted to launch a major mis- 
adventure on the Kashmir front. 
Any such move would have meant a 
largescale escalation of the conflict, 
thus making Pakistani _ positions 
highly vulnerable at many a point. 

Moreover a military regime by 
its very nature is a status quo regime 
at ‘least internally, and could never 
be enthusiastic about any action 
which may have the danger of up- 
setting things too materially. It is 
therefore significant that the Pakistani 
publicity machine has only conten- 
ted its:lf with manufacturing hundreds 
of stories of violátions of cease-fire 
line by India. It should also be 
observed that the emphasis in all 
such stories is on the protection of 
the cease-fire line rather than the 
resolve to “liberate” any of the 
“Indian held areas". 


Ideal Spot 

The possibility of creating any 
trouble on the Kashmir front thus 
being practically ruled out, the 
Pakistani rulers were frantically in 
search of a spot where they could 
create not only the desired tension 
but could also claim quick glory 
to impress people at home and 
abroad. Compared to Kashmir, 
East Pakistan or even West Punjab 
and Rajasthan border is in a much 
worse position from the Pakistani 
military point of view. Rann of 
Kutch therefore wis an ideal 
spot because of at least three reasons. 
Firstly, it has a terrain, which is 
militarily most suitable for the 
initial aggressor. Secoadly, it was 
known that the area was only 
sparsely policed by the Indian side. 
Thirdly it could be safely relied upon 
that the main consequences of the 
aggression would be a long drawn 
battle of words. This would emi- 
nently suit the convenience of the 
rulers who have been much too.eager 
to open a second front of tension 
apart from Kashmir. 

Kanjarkot, in short, could provide 
an alibi for the missing glory in 
Kashmir. The people of Pakistan 
—who for long had been fed on the 
hate-India campaign—could con- 
veniently be told that Kashmir would 
come to them at a later and a more 
appropriate date. But іп the 
meantime they could quench their 
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thirst for an inflated national ego 
with Kanjar Kot’. ` 


It is obvious that any guesses for 
the future in a situation like this are 
by nature hazardous. Yet it may 
be a fair surmise to make that by 
opening the second front of hot 
words, the Pakistani rulers may in 
fact be trying to write off Kashmir as 
the sole point of dispute between 
India and Pakistan. As has been 
indicated by Bhutto, Kutch is likely 
to be made as important for “the 
honour and territorial integrity of 
the country as Kashmir has been for 


the fulfilment of historical mission ` 


of Pakistan." p 


Wider Motive 


Knowing whatever I do of the 
Pakistani mind; it is my feeling that 
Pakistanis "would not like to risk 
any escalation of the conflict-in the. 
near future. At the moment 
Pakistani ruling class seems highly 
contented with whatever, gains they 
have made through their intrusion. 
Having thus proved: their own 
military superiority in the eyes of 
their own people they will depend 
for the rest on words which may be 
as important for. them as the bullets. 


Apart from these two motives 
having direct bearing on the domestic 
scene, a wider motive of the Pakis- 
tani aggression seems an attempt 
to focus world ' attention on the 
sub-continental affairs in the context 
of the tussle between India - and 
Pakistan 


Pakistan has been most unhappy 
over the attention which the world 
had started paying to the Sino-Indian 
conflict on the one hand, and the 
Sino-Pak alliance on the other. By the 
present aggression; the attention of 
the world especially of the West 
may again be switched over to the 
conflict as being purely  sub- 
continental in-nature, in which China 
may be shown as playing no signi- 
ficant part. By thus confusing the 
world opinion, Pakistan could 
attempt to get an embargo or at least 
a restriction put on the supply of 


whatever arms in howsoever a limited. 


quantity India might be . receiving 
from the Western world. 
It is noteworthy that in the 


publicity campaign preceding the 
aggression an anti-American phobia 


was fanned to an unparalleled. 
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extent or the pretext of America 
being the main supplier of arms 10 
India: Amazingly nothing much is 


‘said -or being written agairst 
America. now. The propagamia 
tone vis-a-vis America Fas 


been shifted to "sweet reasonabde- 
ness. ' 


Even a habitually — fire-eatmg 


` politician zike Bhutto has contended 


himself with saying that "America 
can now see the danger of supplying 
unlimited arms to India, and thus 
defeating its own purpose of provid- 
ing peace and security to the sub- 
continent." - 


As regards ‘China it has besn 
scrupulously kept out of the propa- 
ganda campaign. Except for draw- 
ing occasional parallels with.“Indian 
aggression" against China in similar 
circumstances, and being “beaten 
back" by her in the sane 
manner as Pakistan has done,.nóta- 
ing is mentioned of any possitle 
support which Pakistan may receive 
in the event of a full-scale war. 


This tco is an obvious contrast 
to the earlier attitude of glorifyiag 
China as the. ‘staunchest ally >f 
Pakistan. This under-playing f 
the friencship’ with the “greatest 
nation’ of the world could be‘ 
explained as a‘ desire to soft-pedal 
American opinion whose diplomatc 
support—cr at ‘least neutralisaticn 
—may be eagerly needed in tke 
present conflict. ^ ^ ^ с 


Insulating world politics 


Similarly gone is the Dawn tome 
which used to accuse Russia as 
another White power, bent upcn 
helping India at the cost of China 
and,.,Pakistan. .- It is obvious 
that Pakistan is eager to insula-e 
world politics: from the present 
conflict. Only by doing so, it cen. ` 
hope to neutralize the otberwi-e 
expected adverse world reaction. 
It will thus be the Pakistani : en- 
deavour to go on parading herself zs 
a “peace-loving” nation by offerirg 
various types of cease-fire proposals. 
It is the calculation of Pakistani 
rulers that India will thus be placed 


„іп a very tight corner by either accep-- 


ing terms which,are humiliating cr 
taking the blame. for continuirg 
the conflict. Eyen in the event of 
honourable _ ceasefire, possibility 
of -a series of.ceasefire Violations 
on the Kashmir pattern may seen 
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part of a calculated strategly. America 
seems the only country which can 
materially help reduce tension by 
strongly telling Pakistan to behave. 

Contrary to general belief; Pakistan 
even now is so heavily committed to 
American aid, that it seems un- 
thinkable that its rulers could even 
risk the eventuality of American aid 
being cut. But wheter America in 
the wisdom. of its scheme of things, 
would like to take that step is another 
matter. The likelihood at the 
moment is that it .it will not. This 
'discussion of the Pakistani motives 
for the Kutch aggression shall remain 
incomplete without а word rega-d'ng 
the Pakistani calculations about the 
possible 
action in this country. E 


Fundamental Motive 


As has been discussed earlier the 


fundamental motive of the aggie- `- 


ssion has been, to create a new 
tension-spot. -Nothing would there- 
fore delight the Pakistanis more 
than to find any flare up of commu- 
nal tension on our side of the border. 
Pakistani newspapers have already 
started splashing completely baseless 
stories about communal trouble 
in India in a very ‘provocative 
manner. Foolish suggestions made 


occasionally by the lunatic. fringe . 


in our communal. politics, casting 
doubts on the loyalty of minorities; 
are being given the pride of place both 
by the Radio and the press in Pakistan. 
Statements from responsible leaders 
like the Prime Minister, the Home 
Minister -and others, . pleading for 
communal unity are on the other 
hand, systematically being ignored. 
It is of utmost importance for 
us:to realize that the only concrete 
gain which the Pakistani rulers may 
be hoping to have from the conflict, 
is the ‘possibility of communal 
trouble in this country. They them- 
selves will of course be only too 
ready to provide every sort of 
provocation , for. augumenting the 
trouble. It will be the testing time 
for. the wisdom and- unity of the 
Indian people to defeat this ignoble 
ame. ^' ; 
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consequences of such an -` 
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| | ‘NDIA must ‘go to the 


' capacity to ^shift quickly 
offensive to defensive, and to integ- - 
. rate retreat with advance. 


жегу айе Notas 


Ап Indian Plan Е or Algiers AE 


t 


Afro- 
Asian assembly at Algiers 
with a positive, forward-looking 
Plan of action. A plan that will 

answer the most pressing needs of 

the Afro-Asian community and 
provide the people of Asia and 

Africa with a meaningful emotional 

direction. In other words, India 

has to arm herself with an ideology 
of ‘Afro-Asian development. It is 
not necessary to echo the ideology 
of any other country as long as 

India has faith in one of her own 

and is willing to project it to others 

with a sense of high purpose. 


In formulating a new Afro-Asian 
ideology, India has to carefully 
examine the ideology of her oppo- 
nents as well as their strategy of 
advance-and-retreat. This calls for 
not merely respectful study of the 
opposite ideology and tactics, but 
also а resilience of mind, the 
. from 


At the moment the External 
Affairs Ministry does not seem to 
be giving any organised thought 
to the Algiers challenge. No high- 
powered body has been set up to 
appraise the. strategy likely to be 
followed by our opponents and to 
devise a matching Indian line of 
action. There is no evidence of 
even a serious study ofthe growth 
and decay of Afro-Asianism during 
the last ten years. No University 
or research institute has been asked 


to prepare a.work study for the. 
КБш МЕ Ministry. 2 


Emotional Depression 


The Ministry, on the other hand, 
is passing "through an emotion- 
al depression caused by the prospect 


.of the Foreign Service being ruled 


by the Committee of Secretaries.. At 
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: fact that there is some 


s Chanakya Sen 


a time when the External Affairs 
Ministry should whip itself to a new 


spurt of action in order to meet the , 


serious challenge to our 
foreign policy, it suffers from lack 
of leadership and widespread 
frust-ation amongst: its service 
personnel. : ` 


How this frustration is paralysing’ 
foreign policy is illustrated by the 
palpable- 
sentiment in the Ministry at the 
moment that India should “stay 


: away" from Algiers; if this is not 


possible, she must lie low, letting the- 
Chinese and the Pakistanis and the 
Indonesians perform to the best of 
their ability. - This school of 
thought seems to be quite pleased 
with the Indian strategy of token 
presence at the Bandung anniversary 
celebrations at Jakarta. In so far 
as the Jakarta meeting did not go 
against India, it was the best and the 
utmost that India could expect! 


Defeatist Mentality 


It is the current policy of least 
initiative that kept Sri С. Subra- 
maniam from seeking a meeting 
with the North Vietnam Prime 
Minister whose presence at Jakarta 
could have been utilised by the 
Indian delegate to find out if there 
was any chink in the identity of 
Hanoi’s and Peking’s approach to 
peace talks with the Americans. ~~ 

It is indicative of the defeatist 
mentality in the Indian Foreign 
Office-that it has practically resigned 
itself to the loss of the whole of Indo- 
China to Peking in the long run and 
has lost rapport with the Viet Minh, 
the Viet Cong and the Pathet Lao, 
that is, the resurgent Indo-Chinese 
people who have a long tradition of 
opposing and even fighting Chinese 


overlordship. and who will in the : 


not very distant future, need all the 
Asian support they can get if they 


‘planning. What. India can 
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wish to -maintain - Indo-Chinese 
independence—within the orbit of 
Communism—from Peking’s desire 
to dominate Asia. 


Stagnation Within 


India’s emotional isolation from 
Afro-Asia is only an unavoidable 
expression of the climate of stag- 
nation and diffidence that has set 
in within her own house. It is only 
when a people have clear ideas of 
what they ‘are building at home, 
of how they are shaping their own 
house, that they .can evolve a 
definable foreign policy. 


The Indian scene today is 
a tangle of confusion. Not 
many in leadership seem to have 
a burning faith in socialism, and 
within the Government, the clandes- 
tine revision of economic policy 
breeds an atmosphere of cynicism 
about the declared goals of economic 
ill- 
afford to do is to live in confusion, 
without: knowing whither she is 
going. А basically dishonest eco- 
nomic outlook has been one of the 
most damaging factors in our foreign 
policy. E . 


Not all the  Asian-African 
countries have accepted socialism 
as the economic desideratum. Even 
those who have charted out 
diverse roads to socialism. But 
almost all countries which have 
earned stability and progress have 
clung to clear economic philosophies, 
India’s contribution to Afro-Asian 
economic thinking is the system of 
planning the growth of ап under- 
developed economy.. While this has - 
been accepted almost universally, 
with local modifications, few have 
found it possible to adopt the Indian 
policy of planning without pain.. 
The-UAR followed by Syria and 
Iraq in the Middle East, Burma,. 
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Indonesia and Cambodia in South- 
East-Asia and several African 
countries have found it necessary to 
hurt organised vested interests in 
order to make socialism a perceptible 
goal for the masses. 


It is not the purpose of this essay 
to argue for a particular economy. 
But she must make up her mind and 
pursue a clear economic policy. 
Whichever economy she chooses, she 
will find herself in company of some 
of the Afro-Asian nations. At the 
moment she is distrusted by almost 
all insofar as her economic policies 
are concerned. 


Pursuit of Non-alignment, 


Nobody doubts India's faith in 
non-alignment (except the Chinese 
and the Indonesians), but no Afro- 
Asian country is naive enough to 
believe that her actual pursuit of 
non-alignment has undergone no 
qualitative change since 1963. The 
reason for this change, the aggressive 
challenge from China, entitles India 
to a large measure of Afro-Asian 
sympathy, which she has received 
in abundance. The Afro-Asians 
have been patient with her, appreciat- 
ing her difficulties, and always hoping 
that, before long she would return 
to a more transparent posture of 
non-alignment. India’s growing 
friendship with the USSR keeps 
her non-alignment from jeopardy, 
and this also is understood in Afro- 
Asian countries. : 

Non-alignment has been tradi- 
tionally tilted against imperialism 
and colonialism. Nehru, its father, 
earned a lot of American criticism 
at one time.for being consistently 
harder with the Western powers than 
with the Communist bloc. Since 
non-alignment ‘was born in minds 
newly-liberated (politically, though 
not economically and intellectually) 
from Western colonialism, it natural- 
ly reflected the anti-colonial and 
anti-imperialistic sentiments of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. The 
non-aligned nations have never 
agreed to equate Western colonialism 
with what some people describe as 
the “new imperialism of the Com- 
.munist powers". 

In no non-aligned country was 
the invasion of Egypt by the Anglo- 
French-Israeli powers in 1956 equat- 
еа with the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary; nor was any non-aligned 
country, at the Belgrade conference 
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in 1961, ready to condemn the 
Soviet resumption of nuclear testing 
in the same way as they had previous- 
ly condemned tbe American. 


The nor-aligned nations of Asia 
have traditionally opposed the 
Western colonial policies in Indo- 
China and Malaya ànd in the Arab 
world; they have opposed each 
and every move to bring the cold war 
into Asia, to set up naval bases in 
the Indian Ocean, or to tie up an 


‘Asian ccuntry with a Western 
military alliance. 
India’s non-alignment has in 


recent yeers, lost some cf its earlier 
anti-Western accents. This is not 
to be misconstrued as the result of 
our estrangement with China. In 
1961, a full year before the Chinese 
invasion, Nehru took the line at 
Belgrade that imperialism was a 
issue, and that the non- 
aligned nations, instead of wasting 
most of tkeir breath of the “struggle 
against imperialism,” should address 
themselves to the task of maintaining 
world ‘peace and pacing up the pro- 
gress of the developing nations. 

Nehru knew that this was an 
unpopular line to take at an over- 
whelmingl; Afro-Asian forum, but 
he risked tt, much to the chagrin of 
Dr. Sukarno, and even of Marshal 
Tito and President Nasser. Nehru 
had, however, visualised the coming 
detente between Moscow and 
Washington, with its traumatic re- 
percussions on the cold war, and he 
chose for India a role that would 
strengthen the new climate of co- 
operaiion. 


Chinese Skock 


Unfortunately, Nehru did 
practically nothing .for a whole 
iwelve mcnths to explain his 
philosophy to other  non-aligned 
leaders. The only man who had an 
opportunity to listen to him in detail 
was President Nasser. Then came 
the shock of the Chinese attack, 
from мһіса Nehru could hardly 
recover. It subjected his foreign poli- 
cy to several impromptu challenges. 
It was not. 2asy for Nehru to go in 
for massive and continuing American 
arms aid. АП that he was able to 
ensure was complete Soviet under- 
standing of India’s position. The 
Afro-Asians, again with the excep- 
tion of Nasser, were neglected. 


Today there are three trends in 
the Aíro-Asian community with 


regard to interpretation of the inter- 
national situation. 


Three Afro-Asian Trends 


There is the Chinese trend, put 
forward to’ the entire community 
with much force day in and day out. 
Peking seems to think that the world. 
is divided into two camps: the 
American imperialists and their 
lackeys and the fighters for freedom 
led by the Chinese. Anyone having 
anything to do with the Americans 
is branded a lackey of imperialists 
and these include the Russians and 
the Indians. Anyone wLo is prepar- 
ed to take up an anti-American 
stand, or is fighting imperialism in 
one form or another, or is trying 
to get out of an alliance with the 
United States is a progressive force 
worthy of recognition. What the 
Chinese want is a “world-wide 
movement to drive the American 
imperialists back to their home”, 
and any action by any country which, 
in effect, helps the US maintain its 
leadership of world affairs is, in 
Peking’s eyes, a betrayal of freedom. 
As a by-product of this theory, the 
Chinese have come out with the 
theory of “the intermediate zone"— 
intermediate betweea U.S. authority 
at one end, and the Chinese-led 
anti-colonialists at the other, and this 
vast intermediate zone of course, 
includes France and Pakistan but 
strangely enough, not India—an 
obvious outcome of the jaundiced 
thinking now prevailing in Peking. 

Closely allied to the Chinese 
trend is the Indonesian conception 
of the “New Emerging Forces".Here 
again ihe world is split between the 
New Emerging Forces and the 
Old Retreating Forces, but the 
Indonesians include the Soviet Union, 
in fact, all Communists, in the former. 
The ringing theme is anti-imperialism 
and the battle-cry highly emotional. 
At Algiers there will be a combination 
of the Chinese and the Indonesian 
trends. 

The third definable trend could 
be, but unfortunately is not, led by 
India. This is the trend of peace 
and co-operation for rapic develop- 
ment of the Afro-Asian economies, 
and a firm stand against aggressive 
imperialism of any political hue as 
well as against foreign intervention 
in the internal affairs of Afro-Asian 
countries. This trerd takes into 
account the spirit of detent2 between 
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Moscow and Washington, but doés 
not accept the US manner of “solv- 
ing" the Vietnam war; it is against 
the colonial presence in South Arabia, 
and the imperialist domination 
of the Portuguese colonies and of 
South Africa; it shares Indonesia's 
misgivings about Malaysia without 
supporting the confrontasi; it is 
against China's basic philosophy of 
global disruption but sympathetic to 
China for her enforced isotlaion from 
the world community: interested in 
the containment -of China but not by 
means of war and gunboat diplomacy. 
"This trend places peace on the top of 
its priority list, not peace at the cost 
of freedom, but peace on the basis 
of honour, dignity and. equality of 
all peoples and nations. Only next 
to peace is the problem of economic 
growth which alone can solve the 
major problems of the developing 
nations. | 3 


Matching Chinese Tactics 


This is the fundamental premise 
on which India should build a 
mosaic of policy for the second Afro- 
Asian conference in. Algiers. Against 
the Chinese strategy she should try 
to mobilise all the constructive forces 
in Afro-Asia on the platform of 
peace, freedom and orderly progress. 

*She should try to match the 
Chinese line of dividing the world 
into pro and anti-American camps 
with her own philosophy of inter- 
national collaboration on the basis- 
of freedom for all peoples and the 
right of all nations to determine their 
own affairs without foreign inter- 
ference and intervention. 

*Against the Chinese slogan of 
permanent revolution and tension, 
she should hold aloft the standard of 
progress through stability, advance- 
ment through co-operation. 

*India’s emphasis on peace should 
draw to her camp the vast majority of 
the Afro-Asian nations. For, there 
is no country in Asia and Africa today 
which has not learnt the importance 
of peace for orderly progress. India 
must relentlessly struggle for a world 
rid of the menace of nuclear- war. 
She must wage a ceaseless campaign 
against proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. India must work for 
peaceful settlement of Afro-Asian 
disputes not merely in cases involving 
other countries, but in her own 


disputes with neighbours too. While 


she must be firm on basic principles, 
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she must never tire of peaceful 
efforts and initiatives. 


Action Plans 


The Indian delegation for Algiers 
should be selected well in advance. 
While the Prime Minister will be the 
leader of the delegation, it should 
include distinguished political leaders 
who command respect in the 
Afro-Asian world. Such a delega- 
tion will be more than a match for 
a Chou-Sukarno-Ayub combination, 
and will command the respectful 
attention of the entire assembly. 


Having named the delegation well 
in advance, the Government should 
ask its members to be ready with 
constructive proposals for- higher 
Afro-Asian trade and commerce, 
wider technical and cultural 'ex- 
changes, joint scientific research and 
industrial projects, a common pool 
of technical and other experience 
and a pool of technical experts, and 
other institutional projects which 
would cement Afro-Asian relations. 
And in all this, India must lead with 
concrete action, and not merely with 
words. In our economic planning, 
there must be built-in provisions for 
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The Arabs, the Himalayan 
countries and the majority of the 
Africans will be with us if we under- 
stand their natural fear of imperial- 
ism and are ready to support them 
unequivocally -in their specific 
struggles against colonial powers 
and interests. There is very good 
reason for India’s solicitation of 
American arms and dollars; but we 
must understand that our interest 
in containing China in Asia is 
identical with America’s own 
national interest, and, therefore, we 
need not.be.afraid of criticising 
specific "American. actions if they 
are contrary’to:our accepted: princi- 
ples. - Even the Americans will have 
little respect for us if they find that 
we are ready-to lower our voice just 
because we get their help to be able 
to resist anothér Chinese aggression. 


Immediate Spade-w ork 


In the Afro-Asian world, as in 
the rest, people today judge a nation 
not by whatit says, but by what it 
does. We seem to have earned the 
reputation of saying things we 
seldom mean to put into action. It 
is here that the Chinese score over 
us. We must go to Algiers armed 


collaboration with — Afro-Asian with action plans, and the spade-- 
countries. work must begin at once. 
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S. Husain Zaheer 


Setting the Tone of Research in India | 


.HERE is no gainsaying .the 
. fact, that, during the last four 
decades, science and techno- 


.logy have emerged as the most . 


powerful and fruitful intellectual 
activity offering to mankind the 
material benefits and potentialities 


which were not even dreamt of. 


before. 


There is no ‘country in the world | 


today, nor is there any’ system of 
government,. which has not been 
engendered or moulded by science 
and technology. Whatever. may be 
the political structure—democracy, 
communism,  dictatorship— science 
has become the direct concern of 


the State and has woven.itself into 


the political, economic and social 
fabric of the nation. 


.Like the advanced countries іп. 


the West, India has recognised the 


importance and material values of :. 


science and technology. During the 
last eighteen years, that is, the post- 


Independence period, our Govern-. 


ment has taken up, as a national 


research directed towards the. na- 
tional prosperity and our planners 


have been quick to realise the social г 


implications of science. 


Basic Premise . x E 


In the Third Five Year Plan it is 
stated: 
India's Five Year Plans that, through 
democracy and widespread public 
participation, development along 
socialist lines will secure. rapid eco- 
nomic growth and expansion of 
employment, reduction of disparities 
in income and wealth, prevention of 
concentration; of ,economic power, 


‘and creation’ of the values 
and attitudes ‘of a free and 
equal  society...... .Progress to- 


‘wards socialism lies ‘along a number 
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"and technology, 


“It is a basic. premise in - 


`of directions, each enhancing the 


value of the “others. Above all, a 
socialist economy must be efficient; 
progressive in its approach to science 
and capable of 
growing steadily to a level at which 
the well-being of the, mass: of the 
population can be secured." 


If scierce were to be harnessed 
for social good, it is hardly necessary 
to emphas:se the need for setting a 
proper tons of research. Truly it is 
social. obligation of all the research 
organisations in the: country ~to 
bestow serious thought on- this 
very important. problem. : 


` Since the Council of: Scientific 
Industrial Research is the’ premier 


` scientific organisation in India, i 


would be of interest to know its 
efforts in this- direction. In the 
main, I will deal with only those 
aspects relating to the:gearing of 
research in the national laboratories 
and other organisations under CSIR. 


. so as to be of service to the industrial 
f Revere ment. · А ~ 
policy, the promotion of scientific . Р hae 4 А 


. Research Strategy 


A ‘ radical . transformation of 
research can take place only when 
it'is properly planned. Planning is 
necessary t5 correlate research with 
national objectives by working -out 
a research strategy and determina- 
tion of research: projects based on 
priorities. 


To give effect to this idéa, which 
has hitherto | not received due 
recognition in ‘India, a Survey 
Planning Unit has been: established 
at CSIR headquarters which is now 
engaged in studying the trends of 
research in different disciplines to 
determine -he .areas which have 
received attention and also those 
areas which though important have 


1 


been neglected. This would help 05: 
іп readjusting allocation of resources. 


-for research. 


The national laboratories, it is 
envisaged, will soon introduce 
operational research at all . levels 
with a view not only to avoid wastage 
of time and energy but also to ensure 
quick and complete results. 
Maximum Initiative 

The applied research work . in 
the laboratories is now organised, 
as far as possible, on a project basis 
with definite time targets and priori- 
ties. The leader of a project. is 
chosen solely on the basis of merit 
and competence, irrespective of his 
grade. This step is expected to 
provide maximum freedom апа 
initiative to scientists in their research 
pursuits. Further as..a result of 
-giving research effort a définite goal 
and perspective, scientists feel more 
conscious of their obligation -to 
society. 

I may mention here that 
motto is to give greater support ` to 


younger scientists so that they play : 


their due role in research pursuits.. 
Science and technology being a 


ту . 


creative work and creative faculty is ' 


more assertive in younger minds, our 
present policy is to place younger 
Scientists on positions 
ponsibility so that a more vigorous 


and fresh tone is set to scientific- 


activity in the countrý. 
Young scientists are encouraged 


to participate in the work of expert | 
committees concerned with problems : 


of scientific development. Opportu- 
nities for specialised training in 
selected .disciplines are provided 


under the various international aid 
programmes, and scientists enjoy 
considerable freedom in the commu- 
nication of results of their research. - 


of high res- - 
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Research in the national . labora- 
tories’ has "already made significant 
contributions and many processes and 
projects have resulted in industrial 
manufacture. But the translation 
of laboratory results into industrial , 


practice has been a bottleneck, Ше. 


major one being the lack of design 
and engineering facilities. 

This has now been overcome by 
setting up at CSIR headquarters 
a Central Design & Engineering . 
Unit which fills. a major! gap in 
industrial research between , pilot 
plant stage and its upscaling. ‘This 
unit assists the national laboratories 
in designing pilot plants. and also 
undertaking upscaling of pilot plant 
data for commercial plant. It 
provides technical assistance to 
industry in setting up and in the 
operation of the plants. The 
chemical engineering and’ design. 
sections of the national laboratories 
' are also being strengthened. 


Association with Industry 


While it;is inconceivable that 
industry can progress without 
‘effective and active help from research 
it is equally true that, industrial 
research would languish without 
active association with- industry.‘ 

* Most of the laboratories have 
now separate units for industrial 
research and for providing technical 
information-and consultancy services 
to industry. These -units ascertain 
the needs of the industry and serve 

ias.a feed-back. to е laboratories 
“for undertaking problems of industry 
in their research programmes. The 
Industrial Liaison & Extension 
Services Unit at CSIR headquarters 
has been reorganised and strengthe- 
пед`аѕ another major step’ towards 
closer liaison with industry. 
Recently, a decision ‘has · been 
taken to organise, an . Information 
and Liaison Centre for the chemical 


industry under the joint auspices . J гари 
. development of independent scienti- 


of CSIR and the industry. This 
centre will collect information on 
all aspects of the chemical industry 
. and will be closely associated with the 
national laboratories. i 
Decentralisation of the present . 
procedures for the commercial ex- 
ploitation of research results is under 
consideration so as to provide greater 
freedom to the national laboratories 
to negotiate with the industry directly 
regarding the processes developed-by 
them: `> n «om 
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. Considerable stimulus is provided 

to industry to build up cooperative 
research associations and undertake 
investigations on problems of mutual 
interest. So far 10 such research 
associations have been established. 
Research by industry itself will grow 
as it increasingly assumes responsi- 
bility for financing research for its 
own development. - 

Steps are also being initiated for 
associating industrialists and scien- 
tists from industry with the panels of 
experts for scientific programmes 
of the laboratories, and it may be 
possible that some of the divisions 
of the national laboratories may 
soon be called in to work in close 
association with ‘the related groups 
of industries. Cooperation between 
industry and the government depart- 
ments responsible for planning and 
industrial development would indeed 
expedite this process. - Vern 
^ CSIR is now associated with the 
Government . Departments for 
planning and industrial development 
and represented in the Joint Commi- 
ttee of the Directorate General of 
Technical. Development. Jt is also 
represented on the Licensing and 
Foreign Agreements Committees 
where it can express its views. 


= 


Foreign know-how 


However, much -more remains 


-to be done. The most important is 


that industrial research should be 
made an active instrument for 
industrial development and this calls 
for a much closer association with 


- the processes of industrial planning, ` 


licensing and setting up of industry. 
For rapid industrial growth and for 
bridging the gap between the. scienti- 
fically and technologically advanced 
‘countries and India, the import of 
technology in the form of foreign 


. collaboration, equipment and know- 


how has indeed some advantages. 
However, the task of the ràpid 


fic and technological potential to 
reduce the country’s present depen- 


. dence on foreign know-how, suggest- 


ing what need be imported and what 
can be developed indigenously, the 
type of technology to be imported 
and catching up with advanced 
technology . from the stage of its 
import into the country to its further 
improvement and dvelopment must 
rest with indigenous scientific 


* research and technology. 


7 
This alone will enable Indian 
scientists апа technologists to make 
a correct appraisal of the problems 
of industry and make them respon- 
sible for the future improvement, 
growth and. development. of the 


- industry. The importance of ex- 


ploiting indigenous scientific research 
cannot be over-emphasised. Ex- 
cessive dependence on foreign know- 
how may adversely affect the growth 
of science and technology in our 
country. 


More Funds 


In conclusion, I would like to 
emphasise that without increasing 
support to scientific research and a 
higher investment in it and widening 
its dimensions, it may not be possible 
to make India a modern industrial 
nation which can provide its citizens 
with basic amenities in consonance 
with reasonably happy and comfort- 


' able living. 


If sufficient funds are not made 
available scientific research will not 
be able to progress and make signi- 
ficant contribution to the industrial 
development of the country. While 
in the industrially advanced countries 
the expenditure on research is nearly 
three per cent of the national income, 
India is spending as low as 0.32 
per cent of the national income on 
research. An approximate growth 
rate of about 25 percent annually 
during the next ten ‘years, in ex- 
penditure on scientific research is 
absolutely essential. 

There is no doubt that the efforts 
new made for establishing sound 
tradition of scientific research in the 
‘country, if fostered along riglit lines, 

ill be of immense benefit to the 
, country for all the time to come. 


rn eee d 
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Europe Rs. 80 or 16 dollars 
Asia Rs.  60:0r 12 doliar : 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 


e By Surface Mail 
All countries : Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 
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E An Arm ina Grey Rain-Coat 


2 
A STORY FROM MAY 1945 ^ | 
‘On May 9 falls the twentieth’ anniversary of the: unshackling - 
of Czechoslovakia from Hitler terror.-.To mark that occasion, 
- -this story from real life is written hy an eye-witness in Prague. А 


\ 


falls again, over a pile of bodies. An arm in a 
grey fain-coaf. It rises and falls. Slowly, 
rhythmically—just as if somebody was breathing 
heavily. or Й 
It lasted only a few days—from Saturday, Мау. 5, 
till Wednesday, May 9. And still, when I'close my 
eyes to remember, it was а whole period, almost an 
epoch. | à ` : SUN 
I had never seen—and I keep begging Fate that. I 
should never have to see again—as many people dead, 
-and wounded, and, tortured to death—single bodies 


and whole heaps of them: ; These people died in the - 
last days of war, and in-the first days of peace. They. 


died, one could say, on.a dividing line of history, ‘on 
the border between war and peace: they _ themselves 
were this border. - a, oer 


At that time, almost all over the world, glasses .. 


‘were raised, and guns thundered in salvos—just for thé Р 


noise, into the air—for the celebration. | 
Only. in Pragüe, they were still shoóting. for real— 


aimed at houses, at people.... - 
I remember listening to the radio on May 8, towards 
the evening—under the veil of smoke. clouds, 


dusk came early in those days—and I heard the bells of 
Westminster Abbey, chiming the "Laudamus" to 


celebrate peace. This "Laudamus" was also interrup- - 
ted by salvos—salvos of German heavy artillery that . 
bombarded Prague at frighteningly regular intervals: -` 


The Westminster chimes ceased. >, E 

At the same time, the power was cut off. In front 
of us, a night without lights, without hope, spread out. 
Tt seemed that the Czech Radio's desperate calls for 
help were drowned in the world rejoicing at the end of 
the war. 
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| still have it before my eyes....It risés; and then. 


-` on thé very first day—on Saturday, May 5. 


.rainshower. Some of them fell. 


. Then another, and yet another. : 


Р Ч " « | е i 
Prague was in flames in hundreds of places. Since ! 
morning, firemen and civilians were trving to extinguish 
the burning Town Hall in the Old Town. One: of. 


Europe's oldest and largest town archives was on fire. | 


‘on thé ground floor,~ I myself had often studied the 


documents and records from the 14th and 15th century.. 
- The people who at the risk of their lives were trying 


| to save at least the ruins of the Town Hall, were shot at 
_ by SS-men. They shot quite accurately. . .. 


On the Old Town Square, near Heinz's house, ‘here 


_ still lay that horrible pile of bodies! The arm which, 


in the afternoon of. May 5, I saw rising and. falling - 
from that heap of dead men, the arm*in the grey rain- . 
coat, now motionless, pointed to an arch of the broken- у 


- arcade. 


ud 


; 2 E 

E N those days, I saw dead children, mutilated 
bodies of women, men shot to death—dozens of 
bodies in every street—and yet, that single arm 
is probably going to stay in my mind for. ever. 

I can see it as if it was just happening. ...]It: was 
Around 
noon—or it may already have been afternoon—I had 
lost track of time.- I was standing beneath the Old 
Town Horologe, at the corner. of the Town Hall. I 
was stunned to see some people running across the 
Square. As if they were running to hide from.a sudden: em 

Suddenly, from the Parizska Street, the report of 7 
the quick-firing gun of a German tank was heard. 

The people running towards the top of .Zelezna 
Street were suddenly mown down, and as if by a gust 
of wind, swept into a heap Of bodies, underneath. the - 
arcade of Heinz's house. The shooting went on. In 
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the heap of people ‘who had been thrust into a pile, 
nobcdy tried to get up—nobody. They lay there like 
sheeves of corn, one over another. Pieces of brick and 
mortar flew everywhere Also papers—papers— 
clouds of them. ^ 

Something hit my face—a piece of stone. Istaggered 

„a little. 

From the Small Square some people came running 
with a Red Cross flag. At the corner of the Town 
Hall, right beside me, but standing a bit farther in the 
Square, one-of them started waving that flag. In the 
direction of Parizska Street where the firing went on.... 
All of a sudden the flag-bearer staggered, spun round 
his axis, and slowly, as if something was supporting 
him, slid to the ground. 

I don’t know why—maybe they shouted at me to 
do so—I grabbed the flag and began waving it myself. 

The shooting seemed to die down. Several people, 
men and women, rushed with stretchers towards the 
heap of bodies lying near Heinz’s house. They had 
Red Cross arm-bands, and they wanted to carry away 
those that were wounded and dying. 

The firing sounded anew. АП those, yes, all those 


-< who were running with stretchers towards that heap of 
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bodies, were themselves swept on to it, again cut down 
as if by a sudden gust of wind. Ican still hearthe crack- 
ing sound of stretchers breaking into pieces. 

I let go of the flag and started shouting I don’t 
quite know what I shouted. I just shouted—I roared. 
I remember one word—the swines ! Two people 
grabbed me. Опе of them said quickly: j 

“Your face is bleeding—are you wounded ? Don’t 
shout, we’ll take you to the first-aid centre....” 

. I tore loose of them. I could not tear my eyes 
away from that heap, from that shapeless, horrible 
heap of bodies. Some of those people were certainly 
still alive—some of those from the Red Cross, too. 

‚ Nobody could get to them. The tanks kept shooting. 
Many shells exploded right over that heap of. bodies. 
Or right in it. Pieces of cloth, pernaps even of bodies, 
regularly flew ‘up. As if flocks of birds were leaving 
that heap and settling down again. 

Then, suddenly and incomprehensibly, 
silence. | 

No-one in that heap can possibly be still alive. 
Over there under the arcade.... 


there was 


of a sudden, an arm rose in that dead pile. Slowly, 
gradually—an arm in a grey rain-coat. It rose and 
fell again. And after a moment, yet again. It went 
up and down.... ° 

I'm going to crowl there on my belly ! To that heap 
—to that arm. It is waving ! Itiscalling ! That heap 
is breathing, damn it, all that heap that has been dumped 
there by the pitchfork of war, is alive ! There are 
people there ! 

Ilay down—that is, I threw myself to the ground. 
I was trying to crawl. Somebody caught hold of my 
leg....I lost consciousness in a deafening, thundering 
darkness. . 

] came to at the first-aid centre. They washed my 
face, it was nothing—just a little slit from that sone. 
I shook all over. 
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N May 8—that was Tuesday—in Berlin, re- 
presentatives of the German Supreme Command 
signed an act of unconditional surrender of the 
German Armed Forces. The war was over. 

But Prague had another day and another night to 
wait:a day of fury—a night of terror. Still, it was the 
first day of peace. ` 

Look, you make just a step, leave the burning house 
and you are in the fresh air—in safety. All that you 
had been dreaming of in those evil six years is beginning 
to come true as of today. Just a step—a tiny step— 
and the world will shake your hand....The war is over 
—over ! - 

For the time being, you are trapped in a burning 
town, with divisions of Nazi soldiers who are frenzied 
with terror. As if you were locked up, unarmed, in a 
room—alone with an armed madman. 

The first night of peace....I sat at the wireless set. 
The windows had been taken out. My wife with our 
18-month-old boy was in the cellar. 

The artillery fire had stopped. The wireless set. 
The windows had been taken out. My wife with our 
18-month-old boy was in the cellar. 

The artillery fire had stopped. The silence was 
still worse—more ominous. Somewhere in a distance, 
a heavy machine-gun rattled in short bursts. 
^. Then some other kind of firing could be heard. , Far 
away and intermittent. It seemed to be approaching. 
It occurred to me: “German tanks of the Schorner 
divisions must have broken through the last barricades 
and are getting towards us here, to the centre of the 
city...." 

It may have been about four in the morning. I 
knew what they were capable of. I knew what they 
had done wherever they arrived. They mutilated even 
children.... 


was trembling. Becoming frightened. An 
ugly fright, which seemed to grow as that spasmodic 
firing became clearer. I was sick. Down in 
the cellar, there slept my little boy—my wife.... 
Impossible to wait any longer ! I must find out ! 
Do something ! I took my coat. It was covered with 
caked mud. { ran along the street. I crossed one 
barricade, then a second, and yet another. Tired sentries 


‹ arc ' called out something. I ran towards that firing— 
I looked stiffly, as if in a spell, at that heap. All | 


that curious, noise which died down every now and then 
only to start ànew. Some people were running towards 
me, sbouting. I did not understand. They were 
shouting—now I heard them quite clearly: 
"They've arrived !° They're here ! 
Our boys !" 
“Who’s that ?" 
“The Red Army !” 
It may have been about six. 
I ran home. 


Our boys ! 


A misty warm morning. 
I must tell them as soon as possible. 


“It would be like taking off their fetters.... The last few 


hundred metres I just staggered along. When I got to 
my house, I was tried, exhausted and giddy, and I sat 
on the threshold—happy—terribly happy.... 

They won't get here any more—to this threshold— 
to: the thousands and more thousands of thresholds, 
beyond which there sleep women and rosy babies. 
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0... REACTION'S GENDARME "d 


U.S. Role in. Dominican Republic 


ў OUP d'etats- 
pustchs are, as it were, in- 
extricably, woven into the rich 

American life with violence, intrigue, 

foreign intervention and the betrayals 

of peoples interests coming up all 
the time. The republics of the 

South American continent, according 

to one scholar experienced | 115 


major successful revolutions and over :. 


three thousand abortive revolts and 
pustchs, between Independence (1828) 
. and World War I. Their frequency 
has, however, not lessened since then 
and in September 1964, ten out of 
the twenty republics of Latin America 
had heads of States who had come to 
power through military coup d'etats, 
eight of which had replaced duly 
elected governments. 


The present coup or better a 
military pustch which erupted last 
week in the Dominican Republic is 
Опе more example of this ugly reality 
of the Latin American political life 
in which the people of this tiny 
‘Caribbean republic are. being made 
to suffer for the vasted interests 
of a handful of military oligarch, 
Jatifundists and American companies. 


There is, however, one additional 
complicating . factor and which 
bodes ill for the future of the small 
republics of Latin America, namely. 
the American military intervention 
on the plea of “protecting American 
citizens and property in the event of 
the complete: breakdown of public 
order in the island.” 


Junta Overthrown 
On the morning of Sunday April. 
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and -military 


and varied tapestry of Latin 


a ЖЕЙ 


25, the ruling Junta of the Dominican 
Republic, which came to power after 
ousting Dr. Juan Boschon September 


‘25; 1963, was overthrown by а 
-group of "Army and police officers 


who demanded the. restoration of 
democracy in the Republic and the 
recall of Dr. Bosch from exile іп 
Puerto Rico., 


+ 


i 


According to the press reports 


emanzting from Santo Domingo and 
New York, after the initial successes 
the rebels were defeated and the 


revolt crushed due to the intervention : 


of the U.S. Navy led by Brig. Gen. 
Elias Wessin Y- Wessin in favour of 
the ruling army Junta. A new three- 


man Junta comprising of the repre- - 


sentatve eách of the Army, Navy 
and' tke Air force, has been ennounc- 
ed by Col. Pedro Bartolme Bennit, 
the Air Force Chief. According to the 


New York Times (April 29) : 


“The army ‘rebellion cimed at 


returning President Bosch to power. 


collapsed in the Dominican Republic. 
The fighting, however, continues and - 


the re»els still hold the Northern and ` 


Eastern centres of the city. Although 
all the army units in Santo Domingo, 
the police and thousarids of armed 


civilians stood behind Bosch, the 
-revolttion collapsed because of the. 


stubborn attitude of Gen. Vessina-i- 
Vessiana.” . 

- But the ugly face of naked iien 
vention was seen on May 1 when the 
news came' from New York saying 
that “the U.S.A. sent today (April 
30) two battalions—2500 men, of air 
borne troops to aid 1700 U.S. 


r 


Marines already in | the Dominican 
Republic to help the military Junta." 
The State Department's announce- 


ON 


, ment said that the despatch of troops- 


was justified because of the anarchy 
in the Deminican Republic. More 
troops have been.despatched since 
then. 


A barrage of mass propaganda 
has also been let loose to justify the 
intervention internally as well as in 
Latin America by indentifying “anti- 
Wessin forces as Communist and 
Castorite.”” Se! es 


O.A.S. Protest 


t 


This blatant American military - 


intervention has led to a storm of 


protest from Latin American count- 
ries who understand its significance, 


and motives better than others. On 
April 30, a meeting of the O.A.S. 


, which was in session in San Juan - 


protested against the landing of 
American Marines on the Island. 
Chile asked the United States to 
withdraw the marines from ' the 
Dominican Republic at once. 
Venezuelan representative in tlie 
O.A.S. accused the U.S.A. of sending 
troops to.a sister republic of Latin 
.America without consulting the 
Organisation of the American States. 
Similarly, Colombia, Peru, Hondu- 


ras and Argentina have demanded the. 
withdrawal of the American marines . 


^ from the Dominican Republic. The 


Foreign Minister of Peru.Sr. Juan 


Batiste de Lavell has said that “Ше * 


despatch of the armed forces of any 
state into another in Americas was 
a violation of the non-intervention 
clause of the O.A.S. Charter.” 
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Already the American troops are 


аге in clash with the rebels. The rebels. 


fired on U.S. Embassy in Santo 
Domingo and the marines fired 
back, killing a number of people. 
‘The issue acquired an international 
‘significance with the Security Council 
taking it up on the Soviet request 


For those conversant with Latin 
American affairs in general and the 


‘history of Hisponola in particular, 
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the American intenvention is nothing 
new nor exceptional. It is merely the 
revival of the old “big Stick policy" 
of: Teddy Roosevelt and Hoover, 
in the garb of the more recent ‘Mann 
Doctrine’ which openly advocates 
intervention in Latin American 
‘Countries to fight the Communist 
menace. 


Columbus Landing 


“There can be no land to compare 
with it in riches and beauty" rote 
wrote Christopher Colombus after 
Janding on this fertile green Caribbean 
island °іп 1492 which he named ‘la 
Isle Espanola’. And indeed, 
Hispanola, the island that is now 
dividéd between Dominican Republic 
and Haiti has the physical attributes 
of a paradise with a soil that yields 
almost any tropical crop and is 
surrounded by some of the world's 
richest fishing grounds. 


But Dominican Republic today is 
one of the poorest countries not only 
in Latin America but in the world. 
With only three million people to 
support it has a per capita income of 
Rs. 310 an illiteracy rate of 70 per cent 
and average life expectancy of 47 
years. Mr. Gerald Clerk, a Canadian 
journalist who visited the Republic in 
1963 wrote: 


“The poverty of this fertile and 


glaring sore on the body of the 
Western hemisphere and also its 
standing condemnation.” 


Until 1916, the ‘Dominican 


Lx Republic was ruled by dictators 


who were !corrupt, inefficient and 
ruthless, but who lasted usually for 
only short periods. Then came the 
American intervention апа the 
country was occupied by the Marines 
for over 10 years’ During this period 


‘of U.S. military rule, rose the ill- 


fated star of the Dominican Republic, 
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the man who was to be its 
scourge for nearly thirty years— 
Raefel L. Trujillo Y Molina. 


Private Playpen 


John Gerassi, a  front-rank 
American Journalist in his book, 
The Great Fear writes: 


“The man we (the Americans) 
had educated was corrupt, more 
ruthless and more efficient than any 
previous dictator—so much more, 
in fact, that he lasted thirty years.” 
Describing his rule Gerassi observes: 


“He, his sons, cousins, uncles, 
nephews and a few trusted pals ran 
the country as their private playpen. 
Trujillo’s policy, like that of most 
Latin American dictators was anti- 
Communist, a catchword he used 
so well that he caught numerous 
admirers in Washington, especially 
among State Department officials, 
Senators and Congressmen. 
the anti-Communist slogan, Trujillo 
executed his opponents, an estimated 
500,000 over 32 years, counting 
the Dominican exile this henchmen 
sought out and murdered in 
New -York, Caracas, Mexico and 
Paris. He was not only а murderer, 
He was also a torturer par excellence 
incredible barbarities he 
perpetrated are too long and too 
ugly to describe." 


On May 30, 1961, Dictator 
Trujillo was assassinated and the 
people of the Dominican Republic 


looked hopefully to the future. . 


Immediately, worried that the 
Dominican Republic might take on 
a liftist regime, Washington moved 
into action to ensure what a State 
paper called, a “gradual process of 
change". This meant pushing up 
an old Trujillo puppet  Jaoqui 
Balagur or even his son Ramifis. But 
the Dominicians 
killing and torture chambers and 
they would not touch Trujilliste with 
a pair of -tongs. Suddenly 400 
marines were landed on the island 
and the country occupied. 


Trujillo’s brothers, son and 
relations were driven. out by the 
people who shouted "Death to 
Trujilistes" in the streets. Under 
the protection of the U.S. arms they 
all left, of course, with all the money 
they had grabbed. 


Under . 


had enough of. 


Under the U.S. directive a 7-man 
Council was appointed which includ- 
ed at least three Trujillo collabora- 
tors. The Council was too weak 
to purge the state of the Trujilliste 
elements, but promised elections. 


The major U.S. aim now in the 
republic was to settle the economy 
of the country, which found itself 
in a serious crisis at the time of 
Trujillo death. 


Trujillo had run the country as 
a private estate of the family for 
over 30 years. He and his family 
together owned 71 per cent of the 
country's arable land and 90 per cent, 
of all industries (believe it or not). 
According to one estimate, about 
85 per cent of the total wealth of the 
country was in the hands of Turjillo 
family. The remaining sugar land 
and industries were.in the control of 
three American companies—South 
Portorican sugar Company, United 


.Fruit Geranda Company and the 


American Telephone Company. 


The people | demanded the 
nationalisation of Trujjillo family 
properties, while the United States 
policy was to hand over these assets 
to private enterprise. The Left 
forces launched a campaign led by ~ 
the trade unions demanding national- 
ization of Trujillo properties and 
early elections. 


Soon, under U.S. instruction, the 
Council, struck at the “Left parties" 
—which meant all groups which 
demanded nationalisation and ex- 
plusion of U.S. troops.  Literally 
hundreds were deported andthousands 
arrested. After the decks were 
cleared, elections were announced. 


By the end of 1962 the Dominican 
Republic -had 18 legal political 
parties of which three major ones 
were: The National Civic Union 
(UCN), the Demodratic Revolu- 
tionary Party (R.P.D.) and 14 of 
June Movement (LJ.4 A fourth 
which was developing fast was the 
Social Democratic Alliance (A.S.D.) 


December Elections 


The U.C.N. was losing ground 
because of its reactionary program- 
me which included an opposition 
to the nationalization of the Trujillo 
assets. The P.R.D. headed by Dr. 


‘Juan Bosch—a party of the Centre, 


Trujillo assets: The P.R.D. headed 
by Dr. Juan Bosch—a party of the 
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wuu, Hau а givare appeal, but 
was losing ground rapidly. Bosch 
a former uncompromising  anti- 
Trujilliste was hailed by the mases 
when he arrived from exile but soon 
he was seen in the company. of pro- 
17.5. elements who depended on his 
personal popularity especially in the 
countryside. The IJ 4 Movement 


was split on the issue of-the Cuban. 


revolution into pro-Castro and anti- 
Castro elements. 


The elections `n December 1963 
led to the victory of R.P.D. and 
Bosch was elécted President. During 
the election campaign, he was 
accused of being a ` pro-Castro 
Communist. He denied the charges 
but actually this propaganda helped 
him to catch more votes. 


Soon after his inauguration, the 
P.R.D. and President Bosch had 
to face up to the American pressure 
over the question of economic 
policies. -Bosch proved to be 
a weak person and he yielded 
to the American pressures. Trujillo 





properties began to be sold. Santo 
Domingo was full of the agents of 
American Companies. There was 
no native capital to buy anything, 
and hence huge properties, botà 
agricultural as well as indastria!, 
were handed over іо American 
companies at low prices. Ths 
people protested. 
led to firing and arrests. Sales were 
stopped. Тһе left-wing 14{һ of 
July Movement gained strength. 
Bosch's Declaration 

This led to President Eosch’s 
declaration that no more of Trujillo 
properties would be sold. The 
Americans now found Bosch to be 
not of any fu ther use. Soon the 
old charges.,of being ‘Communist’ 
and *Castroite' were levelled agains: 
him by the Rightists and the Ameri- 
can press. 

On September 25, 1963, a military 
pustch led;by.Col. Cabaral ousted 
the President who: fled to Puerto 
Rico. . 


From all the reports available 


sS 


inviting f2od— 


Bottled under authority. of The Coca-Cola Compzny by | 
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Demonstrations : 





it seems that the present revolt was- 
organized by jounior military 
officers who do not want to barter- 
away the freedom and wealth of their 
country to.the American corpora- 
tions. And it is also clear that under- 
the new policy of “Tough Line” 
propounded by Thomas Mann, 
the U.S. Under Secretary of State- 
for Latin American affairs, Washing- 
ton also does not want to take any 
chances. 
U. S. Marine. -< 

But the United States policy of 
open intervention is doomed to. 
failure as is indicated by the storm , 
of protest arising all over Latin 
America. Even the docilé О.А... 
has criticised the intervention and 
soon, other forces are going to speak 
up. The fact that the Soviet Union 
has already taken up'the issue and 
has demanded a meeting of the 
Security Council to discuss U.S. 
aggression will stregthen.the people 
of the Dominican Republic in 
compelling the United States to- 
vacate their countzy soon. 





` For friendly hospitality 


> 


Here's a heppy combination to offer family or guests! A cray of 
and to top off the treat, ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
For this is -he sparkiing, wholesome refreshment that hrs a way 
with food —that freshens your taste, brings out flavour. Next ime 
you serve a.snack—scrve Coca-Cola with it! „ = SS 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE . . 
«t OVER гоо COUNTRIES | 
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HE usually busy panwallah on Ansari Road 
M stole some time to mock at my utter ignorance 
when I asked him what way led to 3, Daryaganj; 
for, this happens to be the blessed abodé of the 
country's one of the Most Important Persons. ‘(M.I-P.) 
—the astrologer extraordinary, whom great men in 
power.consult. But he-soon got over his bewilderment 


and obliged me with the correct address of the gentleman. 


I was searching for. 


I was out to meet a pious soul for whom no man of 
consequence in the Capital is too great to' pay a visit. 


To him come people of pelfand power, fashionable 


business executives in large limousines, political leaders 


Lin spotless white shervanis and churidas, social workers 


and thousands of lay citizens. 
As I was ascending -the stairs of the neatly white- 


washed highplinth cosy building in that crowded ` 


locality, making my way through the narrow gap 
between two Ambassador cars, опе of them having a 
number plate of Maharashtra. I was somewhat 
nervous due to the uncountable tales of miracle that 
I heard inthe lanes and by-lanes of Daryaganj while 
carrying out my hunt for the house. 

There was a large number of electrical gadgets fitted 
on various switch boards in thé gallery ; my shivering 
thumb pressed one of the many switches that had the 
most intimate resemblance with what passes on in our 
modest houses as the call-bell button. The heavy doors. 
opened within secconds as if operated by a robot. But 
loand behold, an innocent young girl in colourful 
frock draped according to' the latest fashion book, 


appeared and informed me that the gentleman on whom - 


FIVE YEARS 


I had pinned all my hopes was relasing. 


Another visit in the evening paid me the dividend, 
and I entered the room to find a shining majestic face 
bent on a big, nicely arranged table, engrossed in 
writing, with some large red books kept by his side that 
reminded me of the account registers maintained by the . 
Marwari cloth merchants in my home town in Uttar 
"Pradesh. 


Sitting. under a portrait of s some ‘goddess, he looked . 


‘towards me, with the wrinkles on his face making as 
; artistic patterns as his Persian script. I wanted to know 
* allabout him, his learning, his techniques, the daily 
routine of his work and the type of people he was receiv- 
ing every day. He became suspicious about me and 
when I told him that I was interested in the lives and 
Works of grèat sons of the soil he said: I am no great 
man," and went to another room to receive a telephone 


call from some admirer who, aci d to the lady .~ 


messenger was from Simla. 


MAY 8, 1965. 


. attitude was no surprise. 


-. profile of М.1.Р. — . 


` I found, in his disinclination to talk, the humility of 
a learned man and requested him to speak his mind. 

“Why, are you a journalist ? Why do you write about 
great men?” he asked with the vagueness of a philoso- 
pher, when I said I was a newsman. 

~: Sri Haveli Ram Joshi, the astrologer I had chosen 
to consult about the prospects of my midsummer 
adventures did not oblige me with his profound predic- 
tions. And it was, in fact, unscrupulous on my part 
to visit him without a prior appointment. His admirers. 
say he never meets people of ordinary origin like me; 
“You have to be a prince, a wealthy merchant or an 
eminent leader to attend his assembly." And who else 
could spend some three hundred rupees for assuring a. 
safe return from a foreign trip ? 


. Ihave often been sent ш by angry V.I.Ps; I pocket 
the insult in an enviable manner. Sri Haveli Ram's. 
I, in fact, admired the man 
if white dhoti-kurta that seemed to have been ironed 
after putting on, if only for his sophisticated taste with 
which he had arranged his office. His ornamented 
hukka must be giving him many a sweet puff as he 


: divines the future. of great men, leaders of millions, 


t 


wielders of mighty governmental authority 
= —А. 





An authoritative ‘inside’ account of the growth of 
China’s Bonapartism 
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R. K. ‘Mishra : 


Е ree India’s Bondsman as 


ITH all the fanfare of our 


few. pzople know of the many 
pernicious practices that 
continue unabated. -- Of all such 
' practices prevalent i in different parts 

of the country, the blackest and the 





ugliest is the system of А in 


lieu of debts. 4 


A Government of India survey 
conducted last year has revealed its 
‘wide prevalence in the areas inhabit- 
ed largely by the Scheduled tribes. 
‘That in the eighteenth year of India’s 
‘freedom ‘such inhuman practices 
‘should have been. permitted to 
continue should make all those who 
talk of progress hang their heads in 
shame. The law to abolish this 
practice, which is called the Sagri 

~ system in Rajasthan; was passed in | 
1961. But it is not worth the paper 
on. which it was printed. Like 
numerous such measures, the enact- 
ment only served to soothe the 
‘qualms of some uneasy consciences 
-who thought they had done their 
job by passing the law. 


Sagri is the slave. He is usually 
-a Bhil or member of some other 
Scheduled tribe. He has to enter 
into contractual agreement with his 
“master” at the time of borrowing 
money. According to the agreement, 
the Sagr has to agree to render 
services to the “master” in accordance 
with the latter's will in lieu of the 
interest on the debt. He has to 
continue to work as slave in lieu 


of interest till he can manage enough . 


money to pay ‘off the principal in 
one instalment. 
/ 


‘Lifetime ' 


In most cases this never happens: 


án a Sagr’s lifetime. And when a 
Sagri dies, his next kith and kin have 
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social and economic advance, : 


to work as slavé to the '*master" in 
lieu of interest;:till they can manage 
to raise enough funds to repzy the 
principal in lump sum. And thus 
slavery is borne by JgeuetaHon after 
generation. 


The Government of India survey 
says that the sagri gets" something 
in kind, like daily meals and a piece 
of cloth every year.” 
also reveals that “the institution of 
bonded labour, is not peculiar to 
Rajasthan. It has existed in one 
form or another in other states.” 


. Loans under the sagri system are 
‘taken for "payment of bride-price, 
purchase of ornaments for arranging 
marriage feasts, repayment of old 
debts and for continuing subsistence 
level of existence.” 


The Suryey 1:5 


~ Thé survey by the Government 

of India was conducted in the 

Dungarpur district `of Rajasthan 
where Scheduled tribes constitute 

a little more than, sixty per cent of 

population. In many villages the 

prevalence of the Sagri-slavery. was 

-openly discernible. ; The report 
.ѕауѕ that "during our survey of the 

villages we came across a number of 

instances of the practice of keeping 

sagri in overt form....Some house- 

holds ћауе more sagris than one.” 


The extent of the prevalence of 
this ugly practice can be assessed 
from the fact that “it was found that 
out of 56 sampled informants, 53 
were working ds sagris and in these 
households тһе -total number of 
sagris came 10,65. ?? 


The report adds that “94.65 of 
the informants contacted were sagris. 
In view ofthe existence of legislation 
on the abolition of-the sagri system 
the task of the investigators was 


" The survey . * 


further made difficult as attempts 
were made by the vested interests- 


among certain landowing elements 
to coerce their sagris not to disclose 
factual information. But. with 
pursuasion, tactful approach, and 
purposeful procedure it was possible 
to get the requisite facts and reach 
definite conclusions." 


Unproductive Loans 


The loans for which these:poor 
people had condemned themselves 
to perpetual slavery’ were taken 
mostly for unproductive purposes. 
It was as high as 92.45 per cent. 


In majority of the cases the 
“master” was the landowner or -the 
businessman-moneylender. As many 
as 53.6 per cent of the total number 
of sagris took loans for arranging 
their own marriages or their near 
relations. “It. is so because of 
abnormal rise’ in bride-price 
Dungarpur district. The tribals 
contacted reported that the bride- 
price had risen due to rise in prices.” 
Over twenty per cent sagris became 
slaves because they were compelled 


‚ to borrow money from “masters” 


for purchase of food items; 18.37 
per cent fell victim because they had 
to take loan to repay their old debts. 

More than fortythree per cent of 
the Sagris have been enslavment for 
more than three years. 

` There are independent evidences 
af sagris who have been serving as 
slaves for more than twentyfive years. 
against a debt of Rupees twentyfivé , ° 
only. 

The survey also reveals that 88. 68 
per cent of the tribals became sagris 
for borrowing less than Rs. 300. The 
report adds "the need for.money 
by tribals during lean periods makes 
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them- fall aprey to the nefarious’ 
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. benefit." 


activities of the land-owing classes 


and those who are engaged in money- . 


lending business. A tribalis general- 
ly satisified with what he has. - Only 
when he fully exhausts the limited 
amount of commodities at his 
disposal does he think of making 
arrangements for the future. Once 
he has taken a loan from the money- 
lender, it is generally beyond his 
capacity to liberate himself from the 
sagri system. This makes the tribal 
despondent and fatalist. He changes 
from one money-lender to anotber 
till he is totally broken." 


Always A Sagri 


One Bhil mina of village Jasela 
took loan from one person under 
whom he was sagri at the time of 
enquiry and paid it to another person 
whose sagri he had been previously. 
“Thus it would be correct to say that 
once a sagri, always a sagri." 

Some sagris are engaged in purely 
agricultural work, and some are 
required to do domestic as well as 
agricultural work. They are subject- 
ed to all types of humiliation. “Even 
cases came to our notice when their 
womenfolk were not helping them 
with any expectation of monetary 
No labour Jaws apply to 
these ill-fated slaves. In most cases 
the sagris are required to work for 
all the 365 days in the year. | 

The only method by which a 


- sagri can liberate himself is by paying 


aN 


back the amount of the principal, 
which in many cases is entered in 
the books fictitiously in an inflated 
manner. But during the, entire 
survey, not one instance could be 


- found in which sagri had secured 


his freedom from salvery by repay- 
ment. ; 
Article 23, (1) of the Constitution 


` says: Traffic in human . beings. and 


. Abolition Act, 


MAY 8, 1965, _ 


begar and similar other forms of 
forced labour are prohibited, any 
contravention of this provision shall 
bean offence punishable in accor- 
dance with law.” It was in fulfilment 
of this objective that Rajasthan 
enacted the Rajasthan Sagri System 
1961. :The Act 
declares that the sagri system shall 
stand abolished and no creditor shall 
advance loan to his debtor on the 
sagri system. If on or after the 
date of enactment any loan is 
advanced on the sagri system it shall 
not be recoverable by suit or any 
other proceedings in any court and 


~ 
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the debtor would not be bound or 
compelled - to render labour or 
personal service stipulated for. The. 
law also provided for a jail sentence 
of one year for moneylenders practis- 
ing this system. ` 


The Act has remained a dead‘ 
letter and the survey reports ‘ithat 
not a single person has been convicted 
under the Act so far.” For every 
one sagri who knew that such a law 
was passed, there were two or more 
who were ignorant of these legal 


provisions. Even those who knew . 


could do little, because of the absence 
of any other agency from where they 
‘get some loan in times-of. need. 


Immediate Steps 


- The-poor sagris-and other sections 
of Scheduled tribes, whose conditions 
of living are so indescribable, have 
no public relations agency and 
hence our-national newspapers have 
little .time to focus attention 
on their miserable conditions. 
Unless the Sagri system is made a 
cognizable and non-bailable offence, 
and simultieneously, а simple and 
efficient loan-giving agency is created 
for the scheduled tribes, as also the 
Governments decide to give 
effective legal aid to victims: of this 
inhuman practice, this slave-system 
will not die. 


It is alsó necessary to abolish 
tribal indebtedness by law and pay. 
to the money-lenders their due 
compensation in accordance with 
the amount of interest already 
earned by them or services secured by 
them in lieu of interest. The amounts 
of loans may be recovered by them 
in lieu of interest. The, amounts 
of loans may be recovered from the 
debtors in instalments, as was done 
in the case of ‘payment of price or 
compensation for conferment of 
proprietory rights on land" 


The sagri is a blot on the name 
of India, its Government and ће 
State of Rajasthan. It is a glaring 
example of the collossal callousness 
of the Government that this shocking 
survey report after it was received, 
was thrown in a heap of unseless 
documents. Efforts .are now being 
made to secure a copy of it. Tt is 
another proof, if proof were needed, 
of the wooden and conscienceless 
administration in our country. 
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COURT NOTICE 


Proclamation Requiring Attendance of 


` Defendant (Order 5; Rule 20, of the Code 
. of Civil Procedure.) ~ ; і 


In the Court, of Sri У. Р. Bhatnagar. 
P.C.S. Sub-Jndge I Class at Delhi. È 
SUIT No. 330 OF 1962. 

Shri Lakshmi Das Handa S/O Faquir 
Chand Handa R/O 34-G Vijay Nagar, 
Delhi........ D. H. а 

Against | | i 

Shri Raj Kumar Handa S/O Faquir 
Chand Handa R/O 34-G. Vijay Nagar, 
Delhi. ` 

J. D, 
_The Defendant Abovenamed. 

Whereas you are intentionally evading 
service of summons it is hereby notified 
that if you shall not defend the case on 
the 7th day of May 1965, the day fixed for 
the final disposal, it will be heard and 
determined ex-parte. 

Given under my hand and the seal of 
the Court, this 17th day of April, 1965. 


Sd/- V. P. Bhatnagar 
SUB-JUDGE I CLASS 
DELHI. 
(SEAL) ` 
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so that there may be no 
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For quick reference, it is 


always safer to send us the 
wrapper of the issue along 
with your remittance. 


Allchanges of address. should 
be notified to us immediately. 
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Post Box 541, 
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EXPORT HOUSE. 


"ot Recognised by. the:Government of India) ` 


ES Leading . exporters of tobacco, 
| „ tea — coirgoods — handicrafts, 
` Precious stones — jewellery, 


chemicas — canned food products 
and тапу other ‘commodities. 


© OFFERS TO EXPORT  — 
- commodities manufactured . 
,in dependabe- quality. 
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_ Manufacturers desirous of 
_ „availing the opportunity are ~ 
. . requestd to contact : 
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Jammu and Kashmir State, as an integral part of India has 
made a remarkable headway in various fields of development. The 
following are some of the -concrete achievements registered during the 
last decade :— 


1. Per capita expenditure on Public Health has risen from 
Rs. 0.47 to over Rs. 5,00 and the number of beds in the 
State hospitals from 600 to over 3000. 


2. The power potential has increased from 4,000 K. Wts. to 
31,000 K. Wts. 


3. The per capita income of the State has risen from Rs. 188.41 
to Rs. 235.88. 


4: The unmbe of vehicles operating in the State inthe Private 
sector has increased from 1,872 to 5,800 and those in the 
public sector from zero to about 1,000. 


5. As a result of intensive development of agriculture, distri- 
bution of better seeds, and extension of irrigation facilities, - 
there has been an increase of 16 lakh maunds in food ` 
production. 


6. The State produces all European types of vegetable seeds 
which besides being supplied to other States of the country 
are also exported to several South-East Asian. countries. 


7. The Cooperative Societies advanced loans worth Rs. 1,07,96,000 
and distributed fertilizers and seeds of value of Rs. 1,27,000. 


8, The number of veterinary hospitals has risen from 2 to 32 
and of dispensaries from 43 to 88. 


Issued by :—Department of Information 
Jammu & Kashmir Government. 
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VISIT 
AHMEDABAD 


A CITY OF 


p 


^ X) 


By air from ` ЕЧ . | 
ВОМВАҮ . ОЕШ . JAIPUR >~- UDAIPUR 
Land and by rail from all the cities . 
Luxury Goach and Streamlined Air-Conditioned Coach ~ 
take tourists Daily round the city offering unique 
opportunity to see 
ә Gandhi Ashram • Juma Masjid » Rani Sipri's- 
Mosque « Shaking Minarets • Hathising Temples, etc. 
LUXURY TAXIES ALSO AVAILABLE 
» For particulars write to:- 
e DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION 
Gujarat State Ahmedabad-15 
e ASST. DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION ( TOURISM ) 
Dhanraj Mahal, Apollo Bunder Road, bombay-l 
s OFFICER IN" CHARGE. GUJARAT INFORMATION- 
CENTRE 72. Janpath.. New Delhi. 
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Shastri Image Improves 
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W hen the health is good, one looks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. > 






Adhvaksha Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose, M.A, 

- Ayurved-Sastri, F.C.S. (London) M.G.S. 
{Amarica} Рогтегіу Professor of Chemistry, 
Bhagalpur Collego. 


Calcutta Centre: Dr. Nares Chandra 
Ghose, М.В B.S. (Cal.) 
Ayurvodacharya, 


36, Sadhana Ausadhalaya Road 
Sadhana Nagar, Calcutta 49 


SADHANA AUSADHALAYA—DACCA 
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The Cup, That Cheers 
~ Awaits You - 


INDIAN COFFEE HOUSES: 


Theatre Communication Building, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi ` | : 
2 U.B, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi | 
18/33. East Patel Nagar, New Delhi 
University Campus, ‘Delhi | f 
Delhi School of Economics езер Enclave Delhi i 
I5 Rajpur: Road, Delhi Ё 
The Mall Simla” - High Court, Allahabad 
Sector 22- D Chandigarh ^ Mirza Ismail- Road, Jaipur 
Sector 17, Chandigarh . ' Opp. Nehru Garden, .G. T. 


. Road, Jullundur 


15 М.С. Marg, Allahabad .M. P, . Building Gol-Ghar_ 
| р Gorakhpur DE 


M 


Indian Coffee Workers Coop. Society | Ltd 
| 10 U. В. Jawahar Nagar 
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TEGHNOEXPORT, PRAGUE, 


Czechoslovak Foreign Trade „ш 





(Suppliers of complete industrial plants all-over the iorta): 


CONGRATULATES 


the Indian peace engineers, technicians апа \ a 


Workers responsible for the construction of | 


E PRESSURE BOILERS PANT 


INAUGURATED BY . - ЛОС. 


DR. ZAKIR НАН > 
"(Vice-President of India) ^ ERN 
at firuverurabur. 
another fruit of the mutually: beneficial economic cooperation. ` 
between | р ET 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic & Indian Republic; 
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PAKISTAN ~ 


have read with considerable 
interest the two contributions 
on Pakistan “Diplomacy or 
War ?” (in New Delhi Skyline) 

“Basis of Political Power 


and 
in Pakistan” by Dewan Berindranath 
appearing in Mainstreain (May 1).. 

I come from what is now known 


as West Pakistan. Iwas born, bred 
educated and employed (for almost 
35 long years) in, West Punjab and 
have held some key positions under 
the Government of India (in United 
India, India and Pakistan) both 
prior to and after the par.it on of 
-India in August, 1947. 


I am therefore greatly interested 


in what is now happening in the . 


Rann of Kutch and on all along the 
very long frontier between the two 
countries, Pakistan and India. I 
have known at personal level most of 
the personalities on the political 
stage in Pakistan viz; General Ayub 
Khan, his brother Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, General  Azam Khan, 
General Musa, Chaudhry Mohmed 
Ali, Chaudhary — Khaliquzzaman, 
Mohammad Ali Bogra, Shahid 
Suhrawardy, Fazlul Над, Nazim- 
uddin, Chundrigar, Ghulam Moha- 


` jumed, Iskander Mirza, Manzoor 


Qadir mentioned in the article 
written by Dewan Berindranath. 

With this background, I wish to 
make a few observations about the 
Pakistan question. 


Is it not a fact that the British 


Government know fully well that. 


there is “no dispute?” about the 
territory known as the Rann of 
Kutch; if so, why do they not come 
out with a categorical statement 
on the incorrect stand taken by 
Pakistan ? 


In the case of Kashmir is it not 


„Уа fact that Lord Mountbatten blessed 


the accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
State to India and it was with his 
consent, (if not approval) that 
India rushed troops by air. to 
Srinagar to save the state from 
the Pakistani agression and clear 
the Kashmir Valley of the 
agressions ? Is it also not a fact 
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that the aggression in Kashmir by 
Pakistan was referred to the UN 
under the advice of Lord Mount- 
batten, the Indian Army was stopped 
from advancing into Pakistan from 
Buramulah or cross the Kohala 
bridge and beat back the agression 
into Pakistan ? Was it not at Lord 
Mountbatten's suggestion that the 
idea of a “plebiscite” got-started 
in Kashmir? 


And again, is it not a fact that the 
British Government has, throughout 
the debates on the Kashmir issue 
in the UN taken the side of Pakistan 
inspite of the fact that the fact of the 
Pakistan “‘aggression’’ was accepted 
by Sir Owen Dixon and ‘at last’ 
“admitted” by Pakistan. 


The fact that Pakistan could not 
and was never treated as “ап equal” 
of India in world politics and even 
in the British Commonwealth circles 
always irritated Jinnah who had 
hoped that with the partition of 
India the area under Pakistan would 


‘be, more or less, half of the area of 


United India. It was, therefore, 
with a sense of great frustration and 
disappointment that Jinnah accept- 
ed the award given by Radcliffe. 


This sense of frustration was 
more acutely felt when it was found 
that most of the Muslim ruling 
princes found it impossible, due to 
geographical considerations, to 
accede to Pakistan. This particular- 
ly applied to the well-known Princely 
States like Hyderabad, Bhopal, Ju- 
nagarh, Rampur, and Malerkotlah. 
The bitterriess of Jinnah against 
Lord Mountbatten was evident 
when he refused to accept Lord 
Mountbatten as tbe first Governor 


General of both India and Pakistan. . 


Jinnah's death very shortly after 
the Partition was another blow to 
the prestige of Pakistan. Liaquat 


„Ali Khan smarted under a sense of 


inferiority complex whenever he 
found himself in the company of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, particularly when 
they met at Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conferences. In 
the course of a public speech, he 
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once said that ‘Britain should not 
take Pakistan for granted’. 


It was also: a great disappointment 
for Pakistan when they found that 
a very large number of wealthy and 
influential Muslims did not migrate 
to the newly-formed State of 
Pakistan. This particularly, applied 
to the Muslim landowners іп 
U.P. апа big business men in 
Bombay and Delhi. 


Similarly in the case of the 


.division of the Armed Forces and 


Defence equipment, there was a 
feeling that the Muslims had been 
let down. 

The main idea of Jinnah, Laiquat 
Ali Khan and other Muslim Leaguers 
who worked for the establishment 
of Pakistan was that all Muslims of 
India would be able to live under— 
so to say—one roof, and when they 
found that this could not happen, 
they accepted Pakistan -with great 
mental reservations. The Muslims 
in the N.W.F.R. Punjab and Sind, 
had been turned into some sort of 
a martial race under the British Raj. 
particularly applied to the 
common people living in such 
District of the Punjab as Jehlum, 
Gujarat, Rawalpindi, Multan, Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Muzzaffargarh 
which меге: centres of large recruit- 
ment to the Army during the World 
War II. 


They also found that every nation 
in the world shows great respect to 
India and very little to Pakistan. 
The fact that after the Partition, 
there have been so many changes at 
the top in the case of Pakistan has 
also added to the. dismay of the 
common Pakistani. Jinnah diéd in 
1948, Liaquat Ali Khan was assassi- 
nated in 1951, Ghulam Mohammad 
died in 1952, and Iskander Mirza 
was ousted from power and turned 
out of Pakistan in 1958. The fact 


' that in the case of India, Nehru, 


in contrast, continued to be at the 
helm of affairs from 1947 to 1964 is: 


' also an added reason for envy of and 


hatred for India. ы 

It is in this background that one 
has to view developments in 
Pakistan. General Ayub was givena 
four-year extension as  C-in-C 
by Governor General Ghulam 
Mohammad pledging his support to 
Ghulam Mohammad when he took 
over as Governor General and 
subsequently dismissed Khwaja 
Nazim-uddin.  Ayub's' term, as 
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C-in-C was to expire in the beginning 
of 1958. At that time, Mohammad 
Ayub Khuro was the Defence 
Minister of, Pakistan and Iskander 
Mirza was the President. . 7 
Ayub was trying to get another 
extension. He was told by Iskander 
Mirza that it would not be possible 
to grant any further extension unless 
a. recommendation came from the 
Defence Minister. The fact of the 
matter was that Iskander Mirza was 
interested in appointing General : 
Mohammad Musa as the C-in-C. 
Genera] Musa is a Shia (like Iskander 
Mirza) whereas Ayub is a Sunni. 
Khuro knew that Iskander Mirza ‘ 
was not very keen on giving a further, 
extension to General Ayub Khan. 
He was, therefore, not prepared to 
make recommendation іп 
favour of General Ayub Khan. 
Ayub Khan went to meet the Defence 
Minister in his office. He was kept 
waiting for over,an hour and ulti- 
mately when called into- the room 
he was L1 nt'y told that thére was no 
chance of any extension being granted 
to him. T7 
Possibly, this was the . reason 
when Ayub started thinking àbout 
‚а coup уіп order to seize power. It 
may be mentioned here that almost 
the very first order passed by General . 
Ayub Khan as the dictor of 
Pakistan was an order for putting 
Khuro into рг'ѕоп. Khuro remained 
in jail for a long time and was 
released only after giving an under- 
taking that he would not take any: 
part in politics. It may- also be 
added that General Musa's betrayal 
of Iskander Mirza сше as a result 
of an undertaking given,to him by 


Ayub (and honoured by Ayub) that -- 


he (Musa) would be made thé C-in-C . 
of Р.К s an. sm 

It is generally not known that ' 
the two top-advisers of General 
Ayub are the Ahmed Brothers. The 
elder, G. Ahmad аз the- 


Deputy Director of Indian Intellige-. . 


nce Bureau before the Partition. He 
belonged to the I.P.S. (Indian Police: 
Service) cadre. He was responsible 
for sending to Pakistan, at the time 
of Partition, some very important 
documents from Ше Intelligence 
Bureau which should have ordinarily 
remained in India. Sy 


After the Partition, he was 
appointed the first Director of 
Pakistan Intelligence Bureau. He 


was subsequently, promoted .аѕ the 
Secretary, Ministry of Interior (the . 
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-diately forced .G. - Ahmad 


‘Mirza, Aziz 


first Police officer to get such a 
a position. It was here 
that he prepared a prima facie case 
of corruption against Iskander Mirza 
(the first Defence. Secretary of 
Pakistan)—and General Gracy 
(C-in-C of \ Pakistan Army) 
This was done under inspiration 
from Liaq at Ali Khan. The sudden 
assassination. of Liaqat Ali Khan 
and the assumption of the post of 
the Governor General by Ghulam 
Mohammad turned the scales and 
Iskander Mirza was appointed 
Minister for. Interior. Не imme- 
to 
proceed on leave, preparatory to 
retirement. · 

The younger brother, Aziz 
Ahmad was in the I.C.S. -After the 
Partition he was appointed Chief 
Secretary, East Bengal and was in’ 
that capacity, responsible for crush- 
ing the spirit of independence in that. 
part of Pakistan, and bringing it: 
under thevheel of the Army and the 
Бигл: пегсу generally composed of- 
Punjabis. Aziz Ahmad virtually 
established a Punjabi- colony in 
East Bengal. When his elder brother 
fell into disfavour under the regime . 
of Ghulam Mohammad and Iskander 
. was,tranferred from 
East Bengal and lav low for some- 
time.’ As šoon as Ayub. Khan came 
into power, Aziz Ahmad was sent 


' to America as Pakistan Ambassador. 


He is the "head"of the Civil 
Servants, the band' of loyalists, 


sweacing fidelity to. Ayub Khan. 
Delhi, . Razdan | 
Pakistan. in Mainstream have- 
been.very illuminating, parti- 
Dewan Berindranath’s “Basis of 
Political Power in Pakistan” (May 1) 


. KNOWING PAKISTAN 
S OME of the recent articles on- 
cularly Satya M: Rai’s “Aligned 
or Non-aligned ?" (April 24) 


and his “Kutch Attack: Motivesand - 
. Possibilities" (May 8). 


There is too much of uninformed 
opinion in this country about 
Pakistan. While there is good 
reason for India to be worried about' 
Pakistan's recent postures, it-is a 
pity that we do not bother to study 
trends and developments in Pakistan. | 

This is impermissible, since there 
is so much of facility for any Indian- 
to study Pakistani affairs. Apart 
from the advantage of knowing ‘the 


_ it deserves. 


background of Pakistan’s origin and 
growth, Indian scholars : should 
study Pakistan with meticulous care, . 
for, whether we like it or not, our 
fate is inextricably bound up, for 
good or for eyil. · PS 

In USA, there are scores of 
research projects bringing out.volumes. 
on China. They go by the principle _ 
that’ the adversary must be -known ` 
thoroughly. But in this country, . 
there is hardly any serious and 
sustained study-of events in Pakistan. . 
This is not only doing a disservice `` 
by the public but is likely to land : 
the authorities in dangerous predica- 
ment both with regard. to defence 
"and foreign affairs. С 


. —S.N. Ghosh. ` 


Calcutta, 

.am glad to find Mainstream > 
(May 8) exposing the horrible 
Sagri-slavery still prevalent in 

Rajasthan. It is- ‘necessary 
that «this hideous relic of the past ` 
should get widest possible publicity ` 
so that the public conscience and the - 
Government vigilance could be 
roused to wipe it out. . .* . .. 
But there аге such practices still 
prevalent in the tribal belt of Bihar, - 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. lI. 
know the Commissioner for scheduil- 
ed Castes and -Scheduled - Tribes is 
doing good work, ‘but unfortunately - 
his work. does not get thé publicity 
His very useful reports : 
are not ‘adequately discussed -in:. 
Parliament. А QU a= 
We talk of modernising our 
country, and the foundations-of an 


. industrial society are no doubt being 


laid before our very eyes. It is 
therefore all the more imperative 
that such degrading practices of the™ 
past, handed down from feudal times 
or earlier, should not only be. 
abolished in law but rooted out in 
practice. TE ‘ 
Rourkela 
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The Right Way ^ 


N the wake of the ангоб, and premeditated Pakistani aggression 

„in the Rann of Kutch, two lobbies have become vociferous in India, 

one favouring appeasement of Pakistan using the so-called mediation 

offer of Britain and also the U.S., and the other seeking to whip up 
war hysteria fully reciprocating the sabre-rattling in which the, ruling clique 
in our neighbouring country has been engaged for many years now. 


The basic malady afflicting both lobbies is the same, namely, lack of 
faith in our strength to withstand the war of nerves and the fear that Pakistan 
today is militarily stronger than we are and that unless we go to war India 
will be gobbled up. The fear is partly based on the fact of Pakistan’s 
collusion with China and its ability to secure arms and ammunition from the 
U.S. and Britain, and partly on communal frenzy being allowed to colour 


‚ political judgment. The appeasers, on the other hand, consider the conced- 


ing of a few thousand square miles to Pakistan a small price for retaining 
Western friendship, so essential for the continued prosperity of the big 
business interests which they represent. f 


Neither of these lobbies is interested in grasping the reality of the 
situation, namely, that our independence and national integrity cannot be 
maintained either by abject dependence on any foreign power or powers or 
by the development of a war psychosis which does not take into considera- 
tion the long-term need to live in amity: with our neighbouring peoples, 
particularly the people of Pakistan who till yesterday were our kith and 
kin. The answer to the challenge posed by Pakistan’s military dictatorship 
as well as by the Bonapartists of Peking is to build up our internal strength, 
not merely in the military sense but in terms of economic development and 


‘the creation of self-confidence in our people. Unfortunately, even many of 


our national leaders have failed to take this aspect into serious consideration. 
Many persons in what used to be the pro-Western lobby in this country 


‚ havé now become angry with the U.S. and Britain because they think that 


the Western Powers have suddenly become pro-Pakistani and anti-Indian. 
This obviously is a totally wrong understanding of the position. It has 
been evident for years that the Western Powers consider the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, as well as the rest of South-East Asia to be outposts of their 
anti-Communist empire and prefer to engage,the Socialist powers in localized 


. wars in this region rather than closer to their own doors. It has been their 


policy to keep tensions between peoples of this region alive so as to be in 
a position to assume the role of mediators and meddle in the internal affairs 
of countries which accept their help. Itis from this fundamental fact 


that we must draw lessons. 


It is quite clear that amity with Pakistan and China is a long way off. 
So long as either of these countries thinks that the people’of India are not 


' united and determined to defend the country's freedom and integrity, there 


will be harassment across our long borders with them. This unity and 
strength can come about not through fiery speeches or abject appeasement, 
but by building up the economy so as to give each citizen a vital stake in 
the defence of the Motherland. — Srimati Indira Gandhi put it in a nutshell 
when- she declared recently thát strength must come from within ourselves 


' and not through dependence on others who have their own political and 
economic interests. While undoubtedly we may receive assistance from 


friendly countries, we should not be obsessed with aid, either military or 
economic. : 
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S the Parliament’s stormy 

Budget session came to a close 

and Prime Minister Shastri 

took off on his voyage of 
discovery to the Soviet Union, it 
was New Delhi’s turn to lapse back 
into un-importance in the dry 
summer of mid-May. 

This indeed i$ the time to rumi- 
nate over the happenings of the past 
few months, and inevitably the most 
favourite topic.of gossip as well as 
serious discussion in the Capital 
comes up: How is the Shastri 
Government faring ? : The answer 
to that query has to be very different 
from what it would have been before 
the Kutch crisis. For, in these 
crucial weeks, Sri Shastri has proved 


his mettle and has come out stronger. 


than at any time since the death .of 
Nehru. Both at home and abroad, 
events have shaped in such a way 
that the old flabbiness with which 
the Shastri Government began its 
rather hesitant career is now almost 
over. А i j 

One of the biggest drawbacks 
that Sri Shastri has had to put up 
with all these months was the 
challenge of a powerful dissident 
group coupled with the overbearing 
manifestation of an organisation 
junta which was trying to consolidate 
itself in the name of extending 
support to the Shastri Government: 
- In other words, between the frontal 
attack of the Morarji group with its 
charge against the Prime Minister 
being a prisoner of indecision, and 
the emerging authoritarianism of 
the. Syndicate, Sri Shastri often 
presented a.spectacle of helplessness 
which was exploited both by his 
open critics and the not-so-open 
detractors-.who posed as friends 


anxious to guide the hapless leader in. 


distress. One was left wondering 
if Sri Shastri, would collapse before 
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SYNDICATE'S FIASCO 


the Morarji group's onslaught or 
cave in to the silent pressures of the 
Syndicate. 

Jt is in this background that 
New Delhi.observers have assessed 
the significance of the recent elections 
for the office-bearers of the Congress 

-Parliamentary Party. In fact, the 
- excitement over this inner-Party poll 
was generated mainly because this 
was taken as a sort of trial of strength 
between the Shastri-Nanda combine 
on the one hand and its open critics 
and hidden detractors on the other. 
On the eve of the polling, the strange 
impression was assiduously spread 
all around that-a bitter showdown 
was about to take plece between the 
Syndicate as the guardian angel of 
Sri Shastri, and the Morarji group 
as its implacable opponent. In fact, 
week before the election, the Syndi- 
cate bosses had quietly worked out 
their strategy: that they would raise 
the slogan, whoever had criticised 
the Prime Minister ала his Govern- 
ment would have no place in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party Exz- 
cutive. The author of this strategy 
was, of course, the Syndicate chief, 
Sri S.K. Patil himself. 

So, the campaign was launched 
"with a view to disarm the supporters 
-of Sri Shastri; at the same time, 
in the name of fightirg his battle, the 
Syndicate hoped’ to settle scores 
with the Morarji group, and also :o 
bag a few of its adherents thereby 
consolidating its owr. supreme hold 
over the Congress Parliamentary 
Party leadership. Holding that 
vantage point, it hoped to dictate 
terms to the Shastri Cabinet as 
: also to browbeat the dissidents into 

submission. 

How this strategv was put into 
action could be seen in the way the 
Syndicate handled tae candidature 
of Smt. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit for 


the?Deputy Leader's post from -Lok 
Sabha. It put up Sri Gopala Reddy 


to fight Smt. Pandit and by defeat- 
ing her, it calculated that it could ° 


claim to be the real shield and armour 
for the Prime Minister since it was 
Smt. Pandit who had made the 
strongest attack on the Shastri 
Government. So, more than the 
defeat of Smt Pandit, it might help 
to bolster the claim to super leader 
ship of the Syndicate- itself over 
Sri Shastri. * " f 
More interesting were the calcula- 
tions that led the Syndicate to back 
Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha for the 


post of one ofthe Secretaries. Smt. 


Sinha is a confirmed supporter of | 


Sri Morarji Desai, and yet Sri Patil’s 
benedictions fell on her head. The 
Syndicate had more than- one 
objective in view іп canvassing for 
her. Outwardly, the Syndicate 
leaders claimed that. by supporting 
Smt Sinha, they were breaking the 
Morarji phalanx. Presumably, 
there were hopes that this might 
open up prospects of getting a 
sizeable chunk of Morarji supporters 
and thereby form a new consolida- 
tion which could dominate over all 


_ sections of the Congress. 


But the real reason behind this 
move was not sd much the demonst- 
ration of reward for defecting from 


the Morarji camp, since Smt. Sinha. 


never disowned her loyalty to her 
original patron. Rather, by pro- 
claiming their support for Smt Sinha 
the Syndicate leaders wanted to 
snub the Home Minister, since it 
was Sri Nanda who was in favour 
of a fuller probe into the allegations 
of irregularity against Smt Sinha. 
She too in her turn has attacked 
the Home Minister uninhibitedly on 
the floor of Parliament.” Sri Patil 
thereby thought that if Smt Sinha 
could win with the support of the 
Syndicate, then Sri Nanda’s position 
would inevitably be downgraded and 
he would be made 'to feel that he 
could retain his standing in the 
Party and the Government only at 
the pleasure of the Syndicate. One 
has only to remember that Sri Patil 
has néver given up hope of getting 
the powerful. Home portfolio for 
himself. 

But the Syndica:e plans misfired, 
and the defeat of Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha has only helped to strengthen 
the position of Sri Nanda himself, 
whose supporters took:it--as--a 
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challenge and gave it back to the 
Syndicate. Feverish lobbying was 
_ kept up till the very last moment, and 
the result was that not only Smt 
Tarakeshwari Sinha met with defeat 
but Sri Patil himself.suffered badly. 


There are conflicting reports 
about why Smt Pandit sought Sri 
Shastri’s advice about contesting 
the Deputy Leadership of the Party 
and why Sri Shastri tendered the 
advice he did, asking her to step 
down from the contest. According 
to some reports, Smt. Pandit was 
not quite sure if she would be able 
to win in the face of the powerful 
opposition of the Syndicate, and 


even if she had won, it-might have ` 


meant scraping through with a small 
margin. | 

But it is doubtful if Smt Pandit’s 
move was only a question of discre- 
tion being the better part of valour. 
Because, she does enjoy considerable 
personal influence, which has been 
enhanced by her powerful attack 
on the , Government's vacillation. 
In fact, a sentiment could be noticed 
on the last day before the poll among 
many of those who can generally 
be regarded as Sri Shastri's suppor- 
ters. The feeling that there should 
be somebody in the Party leadership 
who could goad the Government has 
been very strong. Smt Pandit 

. however realised that to ^ secure 
national eminence in leadership, one 
could not, in to-day's 
afford to rely on the backing of a 
single faction however powerful it 
might seem to be. 

Sri Shastri, on his part, advised 
Smt. Pandit to withdraw from the 
contest because he was anxious that 
the convention set up under Nehru 
that at least one Deputy Leader 
should come from the non-Hindi 
speaking zone, particularly from the 
South, should not be given up. Other- 
wise, this itself might give a handle 
to ultra-provincial elements like 
DMK to malign the Congress as 
north-dominated. Sri Shastri was 
also concerned that it would weaken 
his Government's status abroad, 
if the ruling party was to emerge as 
house divided against itself. And it 
would not be surprising if Sri Shastri 
was keen on avoiding the impression 
that it was only through the Syndi- 
cate's support that he could face 
the challenge of his most forthright 
critic inside his own Party. 


ры The Syndicate's debacle could 
far os 
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context, , 


‘be seen all along the line. Its 


strongly-backed candidate, for the 
post of the Treasurer, Sardar 
Panjhazari was badly trounced, while 
the candidate who did not care for 
the backing of either lobby, Sri 
Hedda, came out victorious. . Sri 
Bibhuti Mishra's. re-election as one 
of the Secretaries was a very serious 
blow to the Syndicate's prestige and 
a triumph for the Nanda supporters 
in a big way, although it is known 
that Sri Jagjivan Ram also extended 
his support to-Sri Mishra. The long 
casualty list in'the poll for the 
Executive Committee also brought 
out tbe fiasco of the Syndicate. The 
myth that was being spread through 
high-powered campaigning all these 
months about the  Syndicate’s 
supreme authority has been shattered 
most unexpectedly. 


No doubt this has enhanced the 
position of both the Prime Minister 
and the Home Minister, and both can 
hope to consolidate their position 
inside the Party in the coming 
months. Congress President, Sri 
Kamaraj who kept himself away 
from this hectic polling—he stayed 
behind in Madras when this battle 
was being fought in New Delhi—has 
also come out unscathed. And the 
talk of the Capital today is that if Sri 


. Shastri, Sri Nanda, Sri Kamaraj and 


Smt. Indira Gandhi could stay 
together, the nucleus of that collec- 
tive leadership has nothing to fear 
from Sri Patil's Syndicate or Sri 
Morarji Desai's crusading followers. 


At the same time, the election to 
the Executive Committee showed that 
irrespective of group labels, a 
number of forward-looking Con- 
gress MPs have won. This is 
regarded here as more the measure 
of the rank-and-file anxiety to be 
vigilant against the powerful pres- 
sures of the vested interests upon the 
Government rather than the triumph 
of any particular faction. This 


danger is highlighted by the fear’ 


that the candidate who secured the 
highest poll, Sri K.C. Pant, is 
known to be very close to a very 
famous _business house, whose 
patronage of the Congress leadership 
is proverbial. 

Meanwhile, sugzest’ ons are being 
given that Smt. Pandit should 


be made the next Congress President.. 


These reports so far have come from 
circles which may be regarded as 
those of the Morarji dissidents. 


For, present indications are ir. favour 
of Sri Kamaraj being re-elected as 
the Congress President fcr the 
crucial term when the cardidates 
for the 1967 General Elections will be 
selected. 


Жжжж 


If Sri Shastri has been able to 
clear the decks at home to a large 
- extent, his handling of foreign affairs 
has also shown signs of a quiet 
personality getting a grip over deve- 
lopments. 

In the complicated negctiations 
connected with the British Govern- 
ment’s mediation in the Indo-Pak 
dispute over the Kutch conflict, Sri 
Shastri did start with a disacvantage 
in so far as the Army had to fall 
back in the face of Pakistan: attack, 
an thé Government did not nave the , 
advantage of negotiating from the 
position of strength. And yet, Sri 

. Shastri did resist the capitulationist 

\ line that some of his immediate 
advisers were favouring. Tke Prime 
Minister has stuck to his guns that 
the formal Cease-Fire cou'd come 
only with the restoration of the 
status quo ante January 1, 1965. He 
has warded off strong pressures not 
only from the British diplomats but 
from his own officials too, wo at the 
beginning seemed to be far less 
critical of the British moves than 
was warranted by events., The 
question of the scope of arbitration 
—whether it is to be over the 
de! пеагол of the exact bounday or 
for examining claims on territory 
—was the last hurdle to cross in the 
protracted negotiations. 

Incidentally. the history of Indo- 
Pak negotiations of the last ten years 
show glaring instances of official- 
level bungling. Instead of advising 
the Government about the implica- 

- tion of every detail of a single move 
—as efficient officials of a first- 
class Foreign Office would do—our 
-officials could be found to эе bungl- 
ing on the very points which later 
became the source of fres' disputes. 
The case of the wrong map-reading 
over Berubari during the N hru- 
Non talks exposed the inco npetence 
of a senior ICS, then Chief Secretary 
of West Bengal. And itis siguificant 
that the question of arbitration on 
the West Pak border wes almost 
surreptitiously brought upvia a 1959 
document over which Sri М.Ј. 
Desai, another .veteran ICS—(who 
won new laurels by his bangling at 
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ULL in the Kutch fighting has 

been followed in Pakistan by 

an ‘acute intensification of 

verbal warfare. It has taken 
the form of a so-called “peace 
offensive” ominously reminiscent 
of the Chinese ““Реасе offers". 


Bhutto himself has pointed out 
for the benefit of his Pakistani 
listeners and Western observers, 
that Pakistan, in: spite of having a 
marked military superiority has 
virtually declared a unilateral cease- 
fire. It is now for India to "accept 
the ‘gesture’ and start negotiations, 


with or without the benefit of other . 


friendly powers. 


Still more explicit have been 
the comments by ‘Political observers’ 
(which in the Pakistani context, mean 
‚цо more than briefing officers of the 
Ministry of. External Affairs) that 
Pakistan has almost accepted the 
British proposals for a cease-fire. 

Stress is being laid in this regard 
to the reported provision ‘that 
negotiations for the restoration of 
status quo ante shall follow only 
after the acceptance of the cease- 
fire on the present lines. Though 
.papers like Dawn and Pakistan 
Times have been discreetly silent— 
for the obvious fear of being 
instantly taken note of—Urdu 
papers like Jung, Hurriyat and 
Imroze have made it clear that 
negotiations after the cease-fire are 
not going to be an easy affair. Almost 
simultaneously all of .them have 
editorially posed a leading question 
even about the correct position of 
the status quo ante line. 


Questioning Indian Claim 


It can therefore be expected that 
in the eventuality of a cease-fire, the 
first objection which Pakistan will 
raise may well be over the authenti- 
city of the Indian claim of the res- 
pective position of the two countries 
on a given date. Since the area is 
already being flooded with water, 
Pakistani strategists feel confident 
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that they have nothing to lose from 
this show of obstinacy. 


Incidentally, this brings out 
another similarity between Ње 
recent pak intransigence and the 
Chinese attack in 1962. Just like 
the war strategy, the peace postures 
promise to be absolutely similar. 
In a political commentary broadcast 
on May 7, Radio Pakistan has 
openly pointed out that just as in 
the case of China, India has been 
obstinate in rejecting peace offers 
for mutual negotiations, so in the 
case of Pakistan, India continues to 
be iftransigent and “reluctant to 


abandon its war-like postures”. It . 


is obvious that the Pakistani effort 
in the event of non-acceptance of 


cease-fire proposal by India. will be . 


to virtually freeze the present line; 
so that if India at a future date 
decides to take a strong step it could 
be termed as an aggressór. It is 
time that our military and 
political strategists take note of the 
danger ahead in case of a likely 
stalemate. 


Double Talk 


It is significant that whereas 
English language papers and radio 
broadcasts in Pakistan have spoken 
rather highly of the ‘essential since 
rity’ of the British cease-fire plan, 
their Urdu counterparts have dubbed 
it merely as an "extension of 
the Mountbatten policy of 1947 era." 

On the other hand it is pointed 
out by papers like Jung that Pakis- 
tan's “озуп efforts" for peace are 
"omniscient enough to imbibe any 
of the good points of any other 
plans." This double approach in 
propaganda suggests that whereas 
will be eager to 
remain on the right side of the 
Western Powers by claiming to 
accept the British Plan in essence, 
it will try to enhance its own ‘Peace 
and Power' image in the Afro-Asian 
countries, by posing as anti-West 
and anti-colonial. ` M 


ective on Pakistan 


This dual posture has been 
apparent from the treatment meted 
out to the' SEATO Ministerial 
meeting in London. Urdu papers 
have hailed Bhutto's refusal to the 
the Western line on Vietnam and 
Malaysia, as a "slap on the face of ^ 
the West.” But both Dawn and 
Pakistan Times, on the other hand, 
have been rather eager to explain 
it as a mere expression of Pakistan's 
"consistent policy for peace and 
stability in the area, which їп fact 


is the ideal of SEATO itself." None ~~ 


has significantly enough, hinted at 


-the possibility of Pakistan leaving 


the Pact. The approach in the 
words of P.P.A's London Corres- . 
pondent has been “to` tell other ` 
members of SEATO that it will be in 
their interest to accept the Pakistani 
analysis regarding the situation in 
South East Asia." te 
Interestingly both France and 
and China find no mention in these 
despatches and the emphasis remains 
on the "positive and dynamic role 
which the West can play in peace 


and stability of the area through — 


economic aid." 


Placating Washington 


To reassure doubting Thomases, 
if any, Dawn’s Washington corres- 
pondent sent a special despatch of 
the “great impact" Bhutto’s presence 
in SEATO meeting, made on 
millions of TV viewers in America. 
“The Americans who were feeling- 
disturbed over rumours of Pakistan 
boycotting the meeting or down- 
grading its importance were thus 
pleasantly reassured of Pakistan’s 
continued interest and association 
with the organisation.” 
the despatch pointed out,” it was 
not Pakistan but America which 
did not send its Secretary of State 
and was represented merely by his 
Assistant Mr. George Ball. It is thus 
apparent that notwithstanding any 
protests to the contrary or any. 
sponsored show-of anti-American- 
ism in Karachi, Pakistan will conti- 
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nue to pay. court, though ошону 


and discreetly, to the West. 


This is necessary on two. counts, 


Firstly because the U.S. aid continues 
to play a-key role in Pakistan's 


military-and economic development. . 
Even its partial replacement seems ^ 
China's - 


impossible, лд view .of 
. paucity of resources and Russia's 
cold shouldering to Pakistan's recent 
overtures. T 
Secondly, by posing asa “strong” 
~and a 
ally, Pakistan may hope to secure 
in Washington an edge over India, 
which is being dubbed not only as 


opportunist and undependable but. 


. also weak and flabby. Dawn’s 
Washington, Correspondent has 
gone to: the extent of saying that 
*Fresh thinking has already started 
in the Pentagon on the advisability 
of granting continued military aid 
to India, whose army in its recent 
encounters with Pakistan has proved 


pr 


“reliable but self-respecting” - 


diplomacy ^ 


to be absolutely withoutlegs. How 
can such a country be -made a: 
bulwark of freedom against-- the- 
Communist. dànger T 

;. The inference is obvious. It is 
only Pakistan, which. сап be relied. 
upon to do so, provided “America 
takes- an openly” pro-Pakistani 
posture. Thus it seems that Pakistani 
is fast completing its 
recently embarked’ course ‘of so- 
called non-alignment,-and is likely 
to be a little more solicitous of the 
Western support than its recent 
postures may suggest. "Though it is 
too early to say the extent to which 
recent ugly developments in Kashmir 


will prove of interest to Pakistan, 


yet. it is apparent that Pakistani 
propaganda machinery. is already 
bent upon making the most from 
the recent disturbances. It is likely 
that Pakistan will try to greatly 
intensify its- орава warfare on 
Kashmir. ` 


Й 


foreign intervention, (b) 


-To Pakistan, ~ these incidents. 
iive proved'handy because (a) They 
help in focussing: - international 
spotlight. over Kashmir, and thus 


"bring nearer the. possibility of. re- 


opening the Kashmir issue through 
Supply 
ammunition to the verbal warfare, 
without Pakistan incurring the 
liability of a military commitment, 
(c) Add to India’s defence responsi- 
bilities for warding off any deeper 
designs by China and Pakistan. 


It is obvious that nothing definite 
can be said in such matters, But 
gauging the Pakistani mood through 
their newspapers and radio broad- 
casts, it seems fairly certain that 
Pakistan will try to internationalize 
the issue, rather than take the risk of 


full-scale war through military 
intervention. А 
Мау 11 —Zafar 
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ба URING itis current negotiations 
MH for bringing to an end the 


ЄЎ and Pakistan: over the Kutch- 
Sind border, controversy has centred 
round two points: whether it was 
recognised in the past.as a dispute; 
and secondly, whether India ever 
agreed to arbitration? 7 


JA! 


It would therefore be useful , to` 


recollect the relevant passages from“ 

past official documents on thé 

subject, particularly when the - 

Government has not’ yet issued a 

White Paper. on the subject. ` 
шск 


1956 ; 
- The Prime Ministers of India 





Н i armed cónflict- between India: 


- Documentary. References sihes шереп 
\ 


tious. occupation. Indian patrol 
moving “in the area in the normal 
course of its duties was surprised, 
with Pakistani fire. It necessitated 
‘despatch of Indian troops, but the 
Pakistani intruders had- run away. 
meanwhile. Pakistan, ` however, 
. followed it up. by a- protest note,. 
which was tightly: rejected e India. ^. 


"Pakistani Version : 


According to the official Pakistani: 
version, “As the boundary between 
Sind and Kutch had not been clearly ~ 
‘demarcated during : the British 
period, India (in’.1947)- seized the 
dispute in this respect, between the 
former princely state of-Kutch and 





\ 
* 7 

from Chhad Bet. In order to avoid 
a clash and in the hope of reaching 
an amicable settlement with India, 

е Government of Pakistan decided 
against using force to retake Chhad 
Bet, and confined itself to lodging 
a protest with the Government of 
.India. The establishment of the 
Indian. police post was accompanied 
by ап -act -of force and its 


, existence has no légitimacy or justi- 


fication other than as a continuing 
‘act of force.” 


“1958 
On September ‘12, 1958, a Joint 


Communique’ was issued by the 
Prime Ministers of Pakistan and 


concerns Chak Ladheke, a small 
tongue of land in the Punjab area. 
' The third, is. about Chhad Веї їп 
Kutch. Pakistan . raised this 
question two or three years ago. 
: We thought that there was no 
dispute about it, and we sent them 
a rather lengthy reply to which their 
answer camie-after two years, only 
about ten days ago." (India's 


Foreign Policy by Jawaharlal Nehru; © — í 
- , conference between Pakistan delega- 


Publications Division). | 


1959 


In October 1959, Sardar Swaran 
Singh had a series of meetings with 
Lt. General K.M. Sheikh of Pakistan: 

The Joint Communique issued at 


the end of the talks, on October. 
24, 1959, dealt mostly with: East . 


Pakistan border issue. Paragraph 6 
of the Joint Communique, however, 
read a» follows: 

"6. Both | Governments re- 
affirmed their determination to 
resolve border disputes by negotia- 
tion and agreed that all outstanding 
boundary disputes on the East 
Pakistan-India border and the 
West Pakistan-India border, raised 
so far by either country, should, if 
not settled by negotiation, be referred 
to an impartial tribunal for ‘settle- 


ment and implementation of that: 


by demarcation on the ground and 


if any." . 


Preceding the Joint Communique 
by a day, a document was signed on 
October 23, 1959, by J. G. Kharas, 
Acting Foreign Secretary, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, Karachi, and M.J. Desai, 
‘Commonwealth Secretary, Ministry 
Of External ‘Affairs, New Delhi. 
Although the title of the‘ document 
was "Agreed Decisions and Proce- 
dures to end disputes and incidents 
4long the Indo-East Pakistan Border 
Areas", Paragraph 8. curiously 
brings in West Pakistan-India border: 
Jt runs as follows: 


"8. “Impartial Tribunals—It was 
agreed that all outstanding boundary 
disputes on the East Pakistan-India 
and West Pakistari-India border 
raised so far by either country should 
be referred to an impartial tribunal 
consisting of three members, for 
settlement and implementation of 
that settlement by demarcation on 
the ground. and by exchange of 
territorial jurisdiction, if any. Any 
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by exchange of.territorial jurisdiction, 


dispute which may have been referred 


tothetribunalcan be witlidrawn by 


mutual agreement. | | 
“It was also agreed that the 


_ decision of the tribunal shall be by 


‘majority and final and binding on 
both the parties.” `- 


1960 |: 


Following the — Ministér-level 
tioh led by Lt. General K.M. 
Sheikh, and the Indian delegation 
led by Sardar Swaran Singh, this 
Joint Communique bore the signatures 
of M.J. Desai and J.G. Kharras, and 
was signed.on January 11, 1960. 
Paragraphs 2, 4 and 5 of the Commu- 
niqu: read as follows: ` _ | 


“2. There were in all five areas of 


dispute in this region, viz., (1) Chack 
Ladheke, (2) Theh, бага Marja, 
(3) Hussainwala and (4) Suleimanks 
Headworks, and (5)  Kutch-Sind 
Border. Of these, the first four 
disputes arose out of differences 


‘between the Governments of India 


and Pakistan regarding interpreta- 
tion of the Radcliffe Award. These 
were settled in a spirit of accommo- 
dation as detailed in para 3 below.” 


“4. Both countries -agreed to _ 


collect further data in respect of the 
dispute regarding the , Kutch-Sind 


:boundary and discussions will be 


held later with:a view to arriving at 
a settlement of this dispüte. . 


“5. Agreement was also reached | 


in respect of the Ground Rules which 
would:be operative on the West 
Pakistan-India border." 

Another document signed on the 
sime day by the same two officers, 
captioned. “Agreed, Decisions ` and 
Procedures to end disputes and 
incidents along the “Indo-West 
Pakistan Border Areas", laid down 
under Paragraphs 2 and 3: 

"2. West ` .Pakistan-Bombay 
border—Exploratory discussions 
regarding the boundary dispute in 
the Kutch-Sind region showed that 
the differences between the Govern- 
ment of India and Pakistan could 


not be settled: Both Governments : 


have decided to study the relevant 
material and. hold" discussions later 
with a view to arriving at a settlement 
of this dispute. ` . E 

“3. Detailed Ground Rules for 
the guidance of the Border Security 


, deliberations of the 


Forces along the Indo-West Pakistan 
frontier, prepared as a result of this. 
-Conferencé 
(Annexure II) will be put into force 
by both sides immediately. , These 
Rules will be reviewed and brought 
upto date after the boundary has. 
been finally: demarcated and. the 
returr of areas in adverse possession 
of either country has been effected 
in the West ,Pakistan-Punjab (India) 
Sector. Similar action will be taken 


in respect of the other two sectors in, . 


due course." : - 

.- The West Pakistan-India Border. 
Ground Rules issued with the above 
Joint Communique (as рег ` its 
Paragraph 5) contained two rules- 
which have certain relevance to the 
current discussion:  . EE. 

“5. The de facto boundary may : 


or may not coincide with the de ^. 


jure international boundary and the: 
observance, of the de facto boundary 


by both sides will not commit ће two” ` 


Governments in any manner in. 
respect of their de jure claim." 

“9: Notwithstanding | Ње 
provisions of Paragraphs 6 to 8- 
above, in areas regarding which- 
disputes of title are already ` 
pending with the respective 
Governments for a decision the 
status quo inclusive, of defence 


‘and security measures, will be strictly 


maintained until such time as the 
de jure boundary is finalised and. 
the return of territories in adverse 
possession’ of ‘the two countries.” _ 


According to a recent official 
hand-out from New Delhi, it is: 
claimed that “three days prior to the 
signing of the Joint Communique' 
to be exact on January 8, 1960, the 
Indian delegation led by Sardar. 
Swaran Singh, handed over: to the 
Pakistan delegation, led by Gen. 
Sheikh, a note in which it was 
categorically stated that “There are 


no grounds whatever for regarding - 


the Sind-Kutch boundary as being 
in dispute. However, Pakistan did 


not accept this categorical statement - 


by India. Instead, Pakistan sub- 
mitted another note '' disputing 
India’s position.” A 
On August 12, 1960, Nehru ` 
said in Parliament: “So for as we 
are concerned, there is no dispute. . 
There was some talk two or ‘three 
years ago but there is no valid: 
dispute there.” КК iU s 
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Non-Alig 


Ф RESIDENT: Johnson in bis 
1 offensive against the Dominican 

Republic, has managed to get 

the camouflage of the sanction 
-of the Organisation of American 
‘States ‘OAS) for his open armed 
intervention. з 

Yet the proceedings of the recent 
‘OAS meeting in Washington re- 
vealed a very significant trend; 
practically all the important States 
of Latin America, with a com- 
paratively independent political stand 
voted against the setting up of the 
inter-American military force that 
the US Government wanted. These 
included Maxico, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador and Uruguay. Venezuela 
abstained from voting. The Chilean 
Government has come out w:th 
a proposal for the creation 
ОЁ a new organisation of American 


‘States to defend. е. sovereignty - 


and national interests of the countries 
of Latin America. 


Marked Change 


This registers a marked change 
from the days when Washington’s 
word was law for the OAS. Even 
at the time when Cuba was explelled 
from the OAS, there was not so 
much of opposition to the US. stand 
as it is today. 

To understand this new trend 
in Latin American politics, one has 
to look at it in the proper historical 
perspective. In fact, this trend 
‘started practically with the end of 
the Second World War. There set 
in a period of disenchantment with 
the policies of the United States, 
"with whom they had collaborated 
with such enthusiasm during the 
war-period under the influence 
of Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbour” 
policy. This was caused by both 
their war-time aspirations and the 
inevitable post-war frustrations. 

The post-war era was the era of 
rising expectations for Latin 
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America. There was a quickened 
consciousness ’in the Latin countries 
for high-living standards, democratic 
regimes, reforms in their out-dated 
economic and social structures and 
above all for a place of honour in 
the country of nations, which has 
not been their for a long time in the 
past. 


The United States emerged as 
the strongest nation out of the war- 
torn world with the rest of the 
countries looking up to her for 
help and succour for the speedy 
rehabilitation of their economies. 
In the Western . hemisphere, her 
position was unique. In the words 
of Donald M. Dozer, “Тһе nod of 


the United States came to mean- 


much more than any other nation of 
the hemisphere——.. By a curious 
semantics, non-action on the part of 
U.S. was construed as action. If 
the Ambassador of the United States 
in Argentina did not speak out 
against Peron’s policies, he was 
presumed to be identifying himself 
with them. If the United States 
ambassador absented Limse’f from a 
reception given by the Government, 
it was assumed that a revolution of 
which he was cognizant was being 
plotted against the government." 


Honeymoon Over 


By 1946, Latin America’s 
Washington honey-moon was over. 
Sumner Wells, the architect of the 
‘Good Neighbour Policy’ was 
writing that the policy had under- 
gone a woeful transformation and 
had become over-bearing.” The 
United States is beginning once 
again-to show signs of intentions to 
use its overwhelming power to 
dictate to the peoples of the sovereign, 
Latin American States what they 
should do or not do about their 
internal concerns." . 


Latin Americans., were’ also 


nment in Latin America 


resentful of the fact that while they 
made heavy sacrifices during the war 
by selling their products at less than 
one-fourth of the world market 
prices, thereby sustaining heavy 
financial losses, they were ignored 
after the war by the United States 
in preference to Europe, where the 
United States was pouring in 
millions of dollars under the Marshal 
Plan. ` 


The prevailing mood of Latin- 
Americans towards the United States 
was summed up by Milton Eisen- 
hower in his widely, known book,” 
“The Wine is Bitter—United States 
and Latin-America”. 

ur ..Demogogic politicians 
once again created the image of the 
grasping yankee imperialist. The 
press became filled with vitupera- 
tions; Latin-America was being 
reduced to a colonial status econo- 
mically by the octopus of the North; 
the economies of Latin-America 
were being crushed; United States 
leaders were concerned only with 
Europe, Greece, Turkey and Korea; 
Latin America was being neglected." 


Soviet Popularity 


In such a mood prevailing in 
Latin America, the very remoteness 
of the Soviet Union, whose victories 
against the Nazi Armies, especially 
in Stalingrad had evoked admira- 
tion during the war, appear almost 
beneficient by comparison. A poll 
taken in Sao Paulo by a group of 
newspapers in November 1945 re- 
vealed that the nation which was 


considered to have done most 
towards winning the war was 
Soviet Union—37.7 рег cent 


second being United States—35.9 
per cent. The rise of the Soviet 
Union in the estimation of the Latin 
American nations was reflected in 
the official recognition given to her 


by the Latin-American States. 
Mexico was the first to accord 
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recognition in 1942, Uraguay in 
1943, Costa ‘Rica, Chile and Nicari- 
gua in 1944, Dominican Republic, 

Venenzuela and Brazil in 1945 and 
' 1946. By the end of 1946, 12 out 
of the 20 Republics had given politi- 


cal recognition and facilities for’ 


exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tion to their “esteemed ally.” 


As the Cold War intensified 
after 1946 and the Truman Doctrine 
of resisting “Soviet Pretentions and 
Aggressions" . was launched, the 
Latin-American countries began to 
assume positions in their brief policy 
with regard to the “two giants of the 
East and the West”, while the 
conservative parties, propertied 
classes and reactionary circles lauded 
the Truman Doctrine and emphasiz- 
ed their identity~ of ‘heritage and 
interests with the United States 
which the Communist circles attack- 
edthe Truman Doctrine and defend- 
ed Soviet. policies, thus а “third 
position" was already emerging in 
Latin America. 


The anti-Communist "Aeon 
Democratic Party of Venenzuela 
- was the first to take a neutral stand. 
The party's political '' manifesto 
declared: “The policy of the United 
States is essentially the same as that 
of Russia, namely, the maintenance 
of its right and consolidation of its 
power with its own sphere of in- 
fluence...... There can be no 
choice between the two for the Latin- 
republics”. 


The Herrerista Party of Uraguay 
writing i in its official organ EL Debate 
made it still moreexp'icit: **What 
-Russia and the United States dispute 
.are zones of influence from Asia, 
Oeeanica, to Persia and Dardanelles 

.Latin Americans would, have 
nothing to do with the gigantic 
collision of the greatest militarism 
that the universe has ever known ane 
suffered.” 


Similarly APRA Party of Hague 
de la Torre of Peru having branches 
in .a number of Latin-American 
countries took the same netural 
position. 


it 


Peron’s Stand 


- Juan Peron, the dictator of 
Argentina was, however, the first 
president of a Latin American 
Republic to take up a clear-cut 
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position and readline the importance 
of the emergence of the Soviet Union 
as a great world power. In a speech 
on September 11, 1950-Peron said: 
“If it were not for the Soviet Union, 
all countries in the West including 
those in Latin America, would fall 
directly under the control of Шз 
United States....This alone keeps 
the United States in check." 


Peron called for the establish- 
ment of a “front” of Latin-American 
countries that will "provide them 
with a better defence against Yankee 
imperialism. 


. Apart from the fear of U.S. domi- 
nation—and the rise of the Soviez 
Union as the countervailing power 
—another factor assumed great 
importance after the early fifties and 
that. of Tafin-Umeriean trade. 


— 


Commercial Position 


Latin-Americans have always 
been dependent on the United States 
both for their exports as well as for 
imports. After 1950's the United 
States lost: its special commercial 
position in- Latin-America and the 
Latin American countries unable to 
meet their commodity and dollar 
needs in the United States, began to 
depend more and more on European 
countries. They soon found that 
the Soviet Union ‘and other Socialist 
countries of Europe were good 
customers of their agricultural- and 
mining próducts and . could be 
depended upon for essentia] imports 
of the much-needed goods, such as 
.electric motors, machinery, machine 
tools, textile machinery, tractors, 
rolling stock, etc. 


Taking cognizance of Latin- 
American's dollar difficulties and 
shortages of essential goods,--the. 
Socialist countries of Europe 
concluded general bilateral trade 
agreements with the Latin-American 
countries, thus setting up a non- 
dollar trade bloc area. By 1955, 
14 bilateral trade pacts had been 
signed between the Socialist countries 
of Europe and the Latin-American 
countries. As a result of this, the 
value of trade between these two 
groups of: countries rose to 500 
million dollars in 1053 ой а paltry 
20 million in 1949. 


-In this:. struggle for а policy of 


(Feburary 1963) maintains: 


neutralism and non-alignment : in? 
Latin-America, Mexico has played. 
and is continuing to play a leading. 
role. 


` In 1960, the then president of^ 
the Mexican Congress wrote in 
Diario de Mexico, “Our foreign 
policy is becoming  increasiugly 
independent and we are moving for-- 
ward and gaining in maturity." 
Robert J. Alexander, the well-- 


known U.S. expert on Latin America. 


writing in Current History Magazine- 
“Latin. 
American countries are seeking to- 


-exert independent weight in global. 


politics as well as in the American 
hemisphere”. He gives the example- 
of Mexico and maintains that soon 
“this country will be- léading a 
number of other Latin-American 
countries to find a group of 
‘neutral states’ in the Western 
hemisphere.” 

. Similarly, U.S. News And World’ 
Report commented on February ' 
24, 1965: “Mexican politics is in 
fermett...... A yearning 
complete independence (in foreign 
relations) is perhaps .the strongest 
element in Mexico’s attitude towards. 
the United States.” 


Ы х 
Peaceful Coexistence 


One maifestation of Mexico’s. ~ 
independent foreign policy is her 
recognition of the principle of peace- 
ful co-existence. In a speech on the _ 
occassion of Ше Préss Day on June ^ 
11, 1963, President Lopez Mateos. ' 
said: “True to our epoch and 
solicitous of our national security, 
we have been doing our utmost to- 
help humanity attam that tranquillity - 
to which it has aspired; peaceful co- 
existence of countries and peoples 
and friendly settlement of inter- 
national conflicts. on the’ basis of 
respect for. the ehis: of. each 
nation.” d 


In accordance with this principle, 
Mexico has developed political and - 
trade relations with the countries. 


of the Socialist camp including the < 


Soviet Union. Speaking before 
the Mexican Congress. prior to his 
retirement, President Matéos said: 
"While we do attach Special impor- 
tance to our'relations with the United 
States -and .the Latin-American 
countries, it does not follow that we 
are cloistered .within the walls of 
regionalism......we. must build, 
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for - 


our relations with others from the 
‚ stand-point of trade industry and 
culture.” 

In May 1964, the Mexican 
government sent a trade delegation 
to the Soviet Union and other 


Socialist countries of Eastern Europe. 


This resulted in the signing of a 
number of trade and cultural agree- 
ments between Mexico and the 
Socialist countries. 

Shortly after his return from 
Europe on September 1, 1963, 
President Mateos called for “further 
strengthening of world peace not 
only in accord with the profoundly 
humanistic motives, but also to 
stimulate our economic progress and 
welfare." 

In 1963, Mexico hit the world 
headlines by proposing the formation 
of an “atom-free-zone” in Latin 
America. A number of other Latin 
American States supported the 
move. Recently, on March, 16, 1965 
a  meeing of the Preparatory 
Commission for  De-nucleariza- 
tion of Latin-America took place in 
Mexico City. The participating 
countries were: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, EL Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Dominican Re- 


a 


public, Uraguay and Mexico. . The 
resolution adopted at its meeting 


- declared: 


**We.announce that our Govern- 
ments are from now on, prepared 


to subscribe to a Latin-American . 


multilateral .agreement by which 
countries would commit themselves 


“not to manufacture, receive, stock 


or test nuclear weapons or nuclear 
Jaunching devices. The meeting 
has invited Cuba and United States 
also to join them in their anti- 
nuclear club.” 


In December 1964, Chile re- 
established diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. The Christian 


Democrat President Eduard Frei’ 


after accepting the credentials of 
Nikolai Alexseev told the press that 
Chile was also going to develop 
diplomatic and trade relations with 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland. He added: “We must build 
up trade and diplomatic relations 
with all irrespective of our ideological 
differences with them. This is the 
demand of the- present world.” 


Thus a new understanding seems 
to be prevailing in Latin-Americá- 
Latin-Americans are now not in a 
mood to toe the line of their northern 
neighbour in international affairs. 


` peaceful 


A group of countries is surely emerg- 
ing on this continent which will form 
a hard core of the movement for 
non-alignment and an independent 
policy. ` 


It was not a mere accident that 
seven countries of Latin-America 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Uraguay and Venenzuela) 
sent observers to the Second Non- 
aligned Conference in Cairo. 


No doubt, there are great 
pressures working on the opposite 
direction. Some of those countries 
are small, weak and under the eco- 
nomic domination of the United 
States. Some of them are dependent 
on their Northern neighbour for 
economic and military aid. Some 
are dictatorships and need U.S. 
support. 


Yet a new understanding of the 
realities of the present-day world 
is pulling the Latin-American 
continent towards a new line of 
approach in international affairs as 
much as in their internal affairs. 
Time is not far when a large number 
of Latin-American countries will 
join in the mainstream of the great 
movements for  non-alignment, 
coexistence and world 
peace. 


Latin American Ferment 


A Correspondent writes from Montevideo: 


HE New ferment in Latin 
America has recently been de- 
monstrated in the’ widespread 
opposition to the U.S. armed 
intervention against the Dominican 
Republic. It is expected to 
be reflected in sharper relief at 
the coming Latin American Congress 
of Solidarity with Cuba and in 
Defence of the Right of Self-determi- 
nation. The Congress will take 
place at Montevideo, capital of 
Uruguay, from June 18 to 20. 

The initiative for the convening 
of such a Congress was taken in 
January Jast when a number of 
prominent Uruguayan personalities 
including Senators, former Ministers, 
leaders of trade unions and youth 
organisations, journalists, writers 
and artists issued an appeal for such 
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a meeting. A Preparatory Commi- 
ttee was soon set up, and 
committees for the promotion of the 
Congress have come up in different 
countries of Latin America. 
Although the main interest of 
the Congress as conceived originally 
was to support the demand for the 
re-establishment of normal relations 
between Cuba and the US and the 
other countries that have broken 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
with Cuba, recent developments will 
figure prominently in the delibera- 
tions on the other items on the 
agenda of the Congress—defence of 
the right of peoples to self-determi- 
nation; defence of the principle of 
non-interference in the affairs of 
other countries; support for the 
principle of peaceful coexistence; 


and solidarity with peoples fighting 
for liberation. | 

The Congress expects to have 
strong contingents of participants not 
only from the Latin American 
countries but from countries in 
other continents, particularly from 
Asian and African countries. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
Congress will be an exhibition of the 
works of world-famous artists like 
Picasso, Sequieras and Gutuzzo. 

Anybody interested in the Con- 
gress may kindly communicate with: 

Comite. Organizador Del 
Congreso Latinamericano de 
Solidariad con Cuba. 

Calle Venezuela 1432 
MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay 
Telegraphic Address: Concuba, ` 
MONTEVIDEO. 
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Kutch-Sind Border 
(Contd. from page 12) 


1964 


On October 17, 1964, Col. S.K. 
S.I. Mudaliar, Director, Northern 
Directorate, Survey of India, wrote 
to M. Alauddin Esq., Director, Field 
Surveys, Survey of Pakistan, Murree, 
West Pakistan (D.O. No. 3680/40- 
J-20/Kutch). Paragraph 3 of that 
letter reads: 


“The responsibility of demarcat- 
ing the entire boundary between 


India and West Pakistan rests 
entirely on us. The two respective 
Prime Ministers of India and 


Pakistan have already indicated in 
1956 that they ‘have agreed to the 
demarcation of entire boundary 
between West Pakistan and India’, 
and as such on completion of 
Rajasthan-West Pakistan boundary, 
we have to take up Kutch-Sind’ 
sector of this common India-West 
Pakistan boundary. I would 
request you to meet me as early as 
possible so that demarcation of 
Kutch-Sind boundary, can be 
taken up. Also in the interest of 
expeditious work it is necessary that 
we commence this work this field- 
season.” Р 

There was по reply to it from 
Pakistan. 


\ 


Proclamation Requiring Attendance 
of Defendant 
(Order 5, Rule 20 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure). 
In the Court of Shri V.P. Bhatnagar 
P.C.S. Sub-Judge I Class at Delhi. 
SUIT No. 330 OF 1962. 
Shri Lakshmi Das Handa S/O 
Faquir Chand Handa R/O 34-G 
Vijay Nagar, Delhi.......... D. Н. 
Against 
Shri Raj Kumar Handa S/O 
Faquir Chand Handa R/O 34-G. 
Vijay Nagar, Delhi............ J.D. 


The Defendant Abovenamed. 

Whereas you are intentionally 
evading service of summons it is 
hereby notified tbat if you shall not 
defend the case on the 11th day of 
June 1965, the day fixed for the final 
disposal, it will be heard and deter- 
mined ex-parte. 

Given under my hand and the 
seal of the Court. this 10th day of 
May, 1965. 

Sd/- V. P. Bhatnagar ^ 
SUB-JUDGE I CLASS 
DELHI. 
(SEAL) 
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. Crisis. 


New Delhi Skyline 
(Contd. from page 9) 


the Commonwealth Premiers’ Con- 
ference where Kashmir was 


‘mentioned in the communique) kad 


put his signature. 

In recent weeks also, the incompe- 
tence of Secretariat level advice was 
clear when the Prime Minister, dis- 


' cussing the British proposals w-th 


the Opposition leaders was found to 
be fumbling over the past precedents 
for some of the points emerging in 
present negotiations. 

This is one of the weak. spots in 
the Shastri administration which 
may cost the Prime Minister dearly. 
Not only New Delhi observers but 
many in the External Affairs Ministry 
were wondering why in the negotia- 
tions with the British authorities, 
Sri L.K. Jha should pitchfork 


himself into prominence when the . 


official head of the External Affairs 
Ministry was himself handling the 
assignment. 

With all their strenuous efforts, 
the British diplomacy has to face 
а big handicap in the present case. 
Apart from the fact that Pakistan 
has been using British arms as well 
as American against Indian troops, 
there is a marked. feeling of suspicion 
about the role of Britian whenever 
Indo-Pak issues corre up. In fact, this 
began from the days of Mount- 
batten’s handling of the Kashmir 
Despite Sri Shastri's formal 
denial that his lordship had anything 
to do with the negotiations, the 
shades of Kashmir persisted. 

.More than the British, the U.S. 
are in a worse plight in New Delhi 
today.  Indo-American relations 
have reached an all-time low witk 
the discovery of L.S. arms being 
used by Pakistan in Kutch. The way 
Washington reacted со this disclosure 
was made worse with the American 
Embassy in New Delhi coming out 


` more crudely—desp:te Mr. Chester 


Bowles’ over-time efforts to play up 
to the Indian gallery—and the over- 
all impression has gained ground that 
despite Pakistan's hobnobbing with 


'China, Washinton is not going to 


give up its bias in favour of Rawal- 
pindi. 

With the U.S. prestige already 
very much tarnished in its doomed 
war in=South Vietnam, and New 
Delhis spontaneous reactions to 
the gas warfare in the South and 
deadly bombing in the North, Sri 


crowning success of the 


Shastris angry warning in Parlia- 
ment against the U.S. officials threat- 
ening to back Pakistan in case of 
renewed conflict, has won widespread 
approval. In fact this angry public 
protest had-a Nehruite touch. 


Another event that has enhanced. ~ 
New Delhi's position in the eyes , 


of the Afro-Asian diplomats is the 
decisior to break off diplomatic 
relations with Southern Rhodesia. 
This important .step, which will 
stand India in good stead at the 
coming Afro-Asian Conference at 
Algiers, is regarded here as the 
labour of 
the Deputy Foreign Minister, Sri 
Dinesh Singh. 

Sri Shastri’s journeys in the next 


two months are likely to strengthen ' 


rather than weaken his position. The 
warm reception for him in the 
Kremlin will be matched by Mos- 
cow's efforts to help India in the 
building of her economy as well as 
her own defence base. The feeling 
of help-essness that the Anglo- 
American diplomacy often seeks to 
instil particularly in our dealing 
with Pakistan, is countered by the 
strong hand of friendship that has 
been extended to the Prime Minister 
in Moscow. The awarness of 
this bonc of Solidarity was reflected 
in the cheers that greeted the Prime 
Minister’s tribute to the Soviet 
Union for having stood by India i 

all her d.fficulties. | 


In the midst of all this, Sheikh -— 


Abdullah s dramatic return and 
internment in the Nilgiris did not 
produce the stir it would otherwise 
have. For one thing, the prompt 
Government action has protected 
it from the charge of being indecisive 
on crucial issues. 

The cemonstrations that took 
place in Kashmir follewing the 
Sheikh's arrest have not come as a 
surprise to New Delhi, where the 
authoritie. recall the large-scale 
disturbances. that came in the wake 
of the Sheikh’s arrest in 1953. There 
is general feeling of relief in the 


been handling a difficult situation 
with quiet confidence. With all 
this, the enigma that the Sheikh 
constantly poses still persists. For, 
he continues to remain a 
problem which the distance from 
Ooty to New Delhi can hardly 
eliminate. 


May 12 —N.C. 
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Capital that the Sadiq Ministry has + 


Dharanidhar Das 


Socialism and Wages 


The author of this contribution is the Secretary of the Assam branch 

of the Congress Forum for Socialist Action. This subject was taken 

tip for discussion at one of the meetings of the forum where he 
placed his point . of view as embodied in this article, 


OCIALISM is a system of 
production and distribution 
based on social ownership .of 
the means of production for 
raising the living standard of the 
working masses, as opposed to 
capitalism which is based on private 
ownership of Ше means of 
production and aims at maximising 
private profit at the expense of the 


' Working masses. 


405 


Under socialism, production is 
meant for consumption, for satisfy- 
ing the requirement of the working 
masses to the fullest possible extent 
without having any profit motive, and 
wages are a means to serve this end, 
whereas under capitalism, prodüction 
is meant solely for profit without 
having any regard to the satisfaction 
of the needs of the working people. 
And since exploitation is the source 
of profit, a wage system based on 
exploitation of labour forms. the 
mainspring of capitalist economy. 


Wages and Prices 


. Social inequalities are the inevi- 
table result of an elaborate process 
of exploitation, carried on through 
a . capitalist wage system 
that divides and sub-divides society 
into different antagonistic classes 
jn such a manner that the functions 
and aim of the capitalists become 
the functions and aim of an entire 
social system known as capitalism, 
under which all the classes become 
interdependent, each one as a cog 
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in the wheel, serving the same capita- 


list interest of profit. 


Under Capitalism 


Under capitalism, wages are the 
price of labour power in the same 
way as the price of commodities, 
determined by the relation of demand 
and supply. Wages are determined 
by the same laws that determine the 
prices of commodities to derive 
maximum profit for the class of 
capitalists. Under capitalism, the 
worker finds a part of the value of 
his product taken away by the 
capitalist, which is called surplus 
value. This is capitalist profit, and is 
the measure of exploitation of his 
labour. Wages and profit stand 
in the inverse ratio to each other. 
Profit rises in the same proportion 
as wages fall and vice versa. 


Capitalism thrives through the 
mechanism of fixing prices of 
commodities and wages of workers, 
both being inter-related. To the 
extent commodity prices rise, the real 
wages, that is, wages in terms of 
purchasing power, fall. Pricing of 
commodities is based on production 
cost, which includes wages as an 
invariable factor. Я 

So any wage-rise leads to ргісе- 
rise, since the capitalists do not agree 
to a cut in their profit. Thus the 
raising of nominal wages does not 
taise the standard of -the working 
population unless the prices of 
commodities are lowered. _- 


È 


Further, in a developing economy 
the real wages fall due to additional 
expenditure incurred on higher taxes 
and over-heads, such as, house rent, 
lighting and other charges. 


A capitalist“exploits a worker in 
two ways; first, by giving him a wage 
lower than the value of the product 
he creates; and secondly, by taking 
from him as a consumer such prices 
of the same products as are higher 
than their actual value. This double 
exploitation, depriving the workers 
of purchasing power whilst at the 
same time, facilitating further 
concentration of capital and improve- 
ment of means of, production, ulti- 
mately leads to over-production and 
unemployment, creating a position 
that presents an excess of the means 
of production in the hands of a few 
capitalists on the one hand and an 
excess of the working people without 
purchasing power and means of 
livelihood on the other. 


Inherent Contradiction 


The economy under such circums- 
tances- instead of moving’ forward 
comes into a stand-still position, even 
to the point of collapse. The contra- 
diction between capital and labour 
inherent in capitalism pushes the 
capitalist economy into the mire of 
contradictions like the elephant in 
the fable; the more it advances, the 
deeper does it enter the maze of 
contradictions, being manifest as the 
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crisis of economic depression and 
slump. ‘ 

In order to save the economy 
from such an inevitable collapse, 
some enlightened capitalists have 
accepted discretion as the better part 
of valour, and, as -a strategy of 
temporary retreat, have submitted 
themselves to a nominal curb in 
their profit and exploitation, being 
forced upon them in the shape of 
minimum wages, bonus etc. 


Trade Unions 


This is more a result of 
' pressure of the organised labour 
movement upon the Government 
and capitalists than a positive step 
on the part of the latter. Now with 
the growing consciousness of the 
working class people as to their rights 
and share in the economy, the trade 
union movement is advancing on the 
path of struggle, keeping in the 
forefront the demands of fair wages, 
living wages, social justice, profit 
sharing, partnership in the manage- 
ment, equitable distribution of 
national income, removal of dis- 
parities and the like. 

These are demands which capital- 
ism cannot meet without destroying 
the very fouridation on which it 
stands. So none of these demands 
stands the least chance of being met 
so long as capitalism survives as a 
system. What appears to have been 
given in one form by the capitalist 
is taken away in another form. Even 
what is given is not so much in 
substance as in name. 

Take, for instance, the minimum 
wages. Nowhere the principles and 
norms of minimum wages set forth 





where they were before the introduc- 
tion of minimum wages. Rather, 
the gap between them and the 
capitalists as well as others belong- 
ing to the highest income group has 
widened immeasurably owing to 
higher proportion of profit earned 
by the capitalists in alliance with the 
top-most group in the administrative 
services and in socio-political powers. 


Such glaring and extreme in- 
equalities are reflected in the distri- 
bution of natioral income. As 
shown by an income break-up a: the 
end of the First Five Year Plan, about 
two-thirds of increased . nationai 
income were pocketed by 30 per cent 
of the total population whereas only 
one third of the same was shared by 
70 percent . The introduction of the 
so-called minimum wages, however, 
resulted in large scale unemployment. 
Similar is the face of the profit- 
sharing, bonus and other schemes 
meant for offering a fair return of the 
Workers contribution to the 
economy. 


On the whole, what appears from 
all points of logical consideration to 
be a lawlessness is the law in the 
capitalist economy and is being 
maintained through a forced and 
arbritrary system of wages under 
which a vast army of unskilled 
workers is retained permanently 
unskilled, condemned to low wages, 
poverty and illiteracy, and exposed 
to threat of unemployment, rationali- 
sation and the like. 


Socialist Objective 


Capitalism no- longer needs 
accusations and attacks; it is in the 
dock facing public trial. The people 





abolished withcut demolishing the 
capitalist structure of wages and the 
bureaucratic machinery;of administ- 
ration. The capitalist wage system 
and the bureaucratic administration, 
subservient to the exploiting classes 
sitting at the top of our society with 
the lever of the economic and social 
power in their hands, are the breed- 
ing ground of exploitations, in- 
equalities, class conflicts and all 
injustices and disorder against which 
the people are revolting in this or 
that way. 


It is through the mechanism of 
wages and prices that the society is 
being divided into two warring 
classes, into haves and have-nots, 
and a great majority of our people 
who constitute the decisive force in 
democracy, is being made poorer 
and poorer with every passing year 
of our plans. and a handful of the 
rich is getting richer and richer in the 
same proportion. 

The working masses, whether in 
the fields or factories, belong to the 
same exploited class. A peasant. 
in the field has his brother or relative 
in the factory as an unskilled or semi- 
skilled worker or as а peon 
in the office. They have the 
same class identity, being tied by 
the same interests and conditions. 
They are at the same level of living 
standard. And they form the bulk 
whetherin the public sector or the 
private one. If we take ‘the tea 
gardens of Assam in the private 
sector, we find that 98.5 out of 100 
belong to this category, the . 
lowest rung of our society. They 
eke out a miserable living on a 
family income ог Rs. 80 per month, 
whereas those in the: managerial 





more than Rs. 1,000 per month as 
basic wages and the top-most eight 
officials received a total annual 
emolument of Rs. 30,000/- ‘each. 
Evidently these 82.5 per cent people 
belonging to peasantry or working 
class have an obligation to supple- 
ment the meagre income of the latter. 
` Far from it, what they get is extreme- 
ly inadequate even for their bare 
sustenance. The lack of purchasing 
power of 82.5 per cent—which, in 
fact, is the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the country below subsis- 
tance level—is a drag on the economy 
and an excess of the same out of 
all proportions in the hands of one 


per cent at the top level, which corres- 


ponds to the number of the highest 
income group of our society, is the 
cause of rising prices, luxuries, cor- 
ruptions and many other social 
evils. 

- . Both the positions breed corrup- 
tion, the former as a necessity to 
meet the bare necessaries of life and 
the latter as a propensity to create 
all artificial wants and a top-class 
of aristorcats and parasites, devoid 
of social sense. 

Labour's Position 

Such an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of national income shows 'that 
labour which, in fact, is the creator 
of all wealth and capital has become 
more and more enslaved and exploit- 
ed under the existing capitalist wage 
system, in the proportion of the 

p increase of national wealth. 

Under this system, more pro- 
duction creates more disparities, 
more accumulation of misery, poverty 
and degradation of the labouring 
masses and more concentration of 
wealth, property and power in the 
hands of the non-labouring exploit- 
ing classes. This is bound to 
happen under a capitalist system of 
production and distribution, in 
which wages play the lever in the 
hands of the exploiting classes 
and the chain around the hands of 
of the exploited working masses, 
compelling them to work for the 

“former, just in order to subsist. 


This is how capitalism is conti- 
nuing in our social life, rather in 
greater intensity than before, even 
after we have adopted socialism as 
the basic principle of our national 
planning for establishing a classless 
non-exploiting society. 

The task of socialism is to undo 
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what capitalism has set up during 
its long history of cruel exploitation 
and plundering of the working 
masses as something inviolable and 
inevitable for society, and to turn 
the whole system of capitalism up- 
side down for raising labour.to the 
position of a real master of capital 
and wealth of society, and for placing 
the whole process of production and 
distribution under the command of 
the labouring masses. 


Socialist Society 


In a socialist society, there can 
be no place for a non-labouring 
parasitic class living on the labour 
of the workers. The historic 
mission of socialism is to emancipate 
labour from the enslavement of 
capital, to make labour obligatory 
for all and a prime necessity of life, 
and to make it so refined and 
scientific that the distinction between 
hand and brain disappears and 
productivity goes up developing 


the productive forces by leaps and 


bounds, whilst raising the cultural 
values of life, so that society becomes 
an abode of plenty and abiding 
peace instead of poverty and inter- 
necine conflicts. 


The emancipation of labour from 
wage slavery and exploitation 
implies emancipation. of the entire 
society from all the problems created 
by capitalism. 

Such a forward-looking wage 
policy should be adopted for estab- 
lishing socialism as a system, keep- 
ing in view the great historic role 
the working people, now forming 
the mass of unskilled and illiterate 
labourers, are destined to play in 
creating such a new future of pros- 
perity and happiness for all. They 
are the permanent class of the 
future. 


In order to hasten the pace of 
the future, they should be paid 
such wages as can enable them to 
have such an all-round development 
within the shortest possible time. 

There is no use overfeeding a 
class that is dying out, being quite 
superfluous and useless for social 
progress, and has absolutely no 
place in the future. As much as 
the capitalists, the top class of our 
bureaucratic order has been playing 
a negative role of obstructing and 
delaying the building of socialism, 
there is no justification in giving 
them the highest rewards for putting 


spoke in the wheel of socialism, that 
is for turning back the wheel of our 
destiny, whilst tightening the belt of 
the working millions, on whom 
rests .the burden of building a 
socialist India. 


It should be made doubtlessly 
clear that socialism stands for the 
working masses as against the exploi- 
ting classes and the test of socialism 
lies in serving the interest of the 
former - whilst ending the exploita- 
tion of the latter. 

Socialism is а scientific organisa- 
tion of production and distribution 
based on a new labour discipline and 
scientific division of labour ensuring 
a higher labour productivity and 
maximum output. Under socialism 
production of real things is the main 
drive so as to achieve the maximum 
satisfaction of the estimated needs 
of society. Productivity is the test 
of worthwhileness of labour, and 
wages have to be so fixed as can 
attract workers to productive em- 
ployment for releasing the productive 
resources according to planned 
priority. ` 

In an underdeveloped economy like 
ours, existing as it does at a very 
low level due to semi-primitive 
methods of production, hard physical 
labour will be needed on a mass 
scale coupled with austerity in all 
matters till a strong industrial base 
is created and conditions for modern 
technical development are achieved 
for mechanisation of the Jabour 
process. 


General Tendency 


On the other hand, the general 
tendency of the people is to escape 
from hard labour and to run to 
soft jobs and to enjoy all comforts 
with as little work as possible or 
without any work. This is what 
has hampered the pace of production 
and the development of the pro- 
ductive forces. We have a preponde- 
rantly a larger proportion of people 
in unproductive employment than in 
productive one. 

The wage and employment policy 
should be such as can reverse this 
proportion and can attract or 
divert most of the employable persons 
to productive work, reducing the 
number of office workers to the bare 
minimum by abolishing the present 
circuitous procedure of red-tapism 
and simplifying it to the utmost. In 
a socialist economy, profitableness 
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cannot appéar as an important 
factor for considering wage and 
employment and there cannot be the 
question of unemployment; since, 
for raising the standard of people 
which is now extremely low, all 
available productive resources and: 
manpower must be utilised to the full. 
It is all the more necessary at this 
most undeveloped stage of our 
country when hand labour and simple 
semi-primitive implements form the 
means of production. . 

A socialist economy is a scienti- 
fically planned economy where 
idleness and waste are easily detect- 
able and strictly avoided, апа 
allocation of resources and men is 
made in a planned way to maximize 
production.. It leaves no room for 
superfluous staff as now being emp- 
loyed in our offices for lifting heaps 
after heaps of files as  peons^ 
or for piling them up and 
sorting out the same with note after 
note as clerks forming a bureau- 
cratic labyrinth. . 

For building socialism, most of 
the workers must be engaged in 
productive employment. Socialism 
cannot afford the luxury of 82.5 
per cent.of the employees as peons 
or as clerks adding nothing 
but unbearable ^ burden and 


strain on the administration, when ' 


they are so urgently needed in gainful 
production. They can be more 
useful to themselves as well as to 
society in productive employment. 


Maximum and Minimum 

At the same time, -socialism 
cannot allow: concentration of 
national wealth in the hands of a 
few top bureaucrats in the ad- 
ministration just for passing orders 
on files in the old authoritarian and 
mechanical way to maintain status 
quo, heedless to the feélings and 
needs of the people and the changes 
taking place around, апа for 
doing. paper work of little contri- 
bution to production of real things, 
whilst leaving е. bulk: of the. 
employees to share poverty and 


wants. . 
Wages and salaries should be. so 
fixed that the. maximum and 


minimum do not go-far higher or 
fall much lower than the average 
per capita income of the nation. At 
the present level of national per: 
capita income, the maximum must, 
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' Union Congress, 


` both 


.ing policy of' employment 


not be more than Rs. 1,000 per month 
whilst the minimum should not be 
below Rs. 100 per month. 


The Pledge : 


More or less such a recommenda- 
tion,. particularly in regard to the 
minimum, was put forward by the 


‘Economic Programme Committee 


set up by Ше Indian National 
Congress in 1948. In the-same year, 
the Indian National Trade 
wedded to the 
ideological principle of the former, 
categorically suggested’ Rs, 1000/- 
per month as maximum and Rs. 100 
per month as minimum. At that 
time there was no talk of socialism 
on thé platform of these two 
organisations. Jt. was . proposed 
just out of mere common sense. Now 
these organisations аге 
pledged to. establish socialism, the 
Congress running the Government 
and the INTUC-leading the work- 
ing-class movement: 

To prove true to its pledge, the 
Congress Government must over- 
haul the the existing wage structure 
in keeping with -the principles of 
socialism. Along with it, the exist- 
and 


administration must also be radically - 


changed to be in tune with socialism. 
It should be production-oriented. 
Such radical steps should be consider- 
ed a must, if Government really 
wants to translate socialism from 
a word into a deed, 


"Wages under socialism are a 
means of. distributing products or 
incomes- amongst the 
masses. In a socialist society every 
body is obliged to work either by 
hands or by brain. 

In the transition from аре 
to ‘socialism, wages according to 
quantity and quality of work should 
be the guiding principle. Only in,a 
full-fledged. socialist society, the 
principle of wages or income accord- 
ing to needs may be workable. It 
should be borne in mind that 
socialism abolishes surplus value 
that is now being appropriated by 
‘those who exploit the labouring 
masses, that is, by the class of 
capitalists. In.a socialist system of 
production and distribution what 
remains. as surplus. production 
after payment of wages to the 
workers for satisfying their needs. 
must be socialised for placing the 
same at the disposal of society. 


working - 
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. Wages 


Under socialism, the total pro- 
ducts in different branches of the 
economy will be at society's disposal. 
Out of this gross total, a part will 
be set apart for replacing the means 
of production and creating a reserve 
or insurance fund to meet unfore- 
seen expenditure, and for creating 
additional capital for expansion of 
production. / 


Another рагі УШ go to meet the 
expenses. of administration and of 
the social services meant collectively 
for all,.as well as the maintenance 


of all those who are unable to work. . 


What is left thereafter is to be 
distributed to the workers as wages 
or salaries. And this wage should 
be such that one receives in propor- 
tion to. what he gives to society by 
his work. This. is what is called 
according to’ quality and 
quantity of work. Naturally a 
a skilled or trained and educated 


worker contributes fore than an. 


unskilled or untrained and un- 
educated worker. 
will be some difference in wages. 
between the two. But the range of 
difference must be very narrow. 
For, in tbe ultimate analysis, it is 
society to which one owes much 
for his worth and ability. Likewise 
the social system is responsible for 
the difference that exists between 
man and man in worth and ability. 
The socialist system must. strive for 
creating maximum worth and ability 


in all individuals by providing equal. - 


scope. 
Transitional Stage 


' In the transitional .stage 


lower wages of. the unskilled workers 


Accordingly there . 


of 
socialist economy the comparatively 


must be supplemented with such ^ 


part of the socialisedsur plus products 
as remain after the above mentioned 
deductions. The social fund, created 
with the surplus products- should 
be utilised in imparting education, 
training and cultural development to 
the common workers in order to 
raise their labour productivity. 


Another important task under .. 
is free education, г free. 


‘socialism 
medical treatment, health services, 
free recreationaland cultural arrange- 
ments, holiday homes and the’ like 
to -raise the general standard of all 
people irrespective of their indi- 
vidual income. . The 
of this should be met by necessary 


' allocation of funds out of the surplus 
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cost, 
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‚ products. The wage differentiation 
should be so,graded and rated that 
there cannot arise class monopolies 
or differences as in a capitalist society. 
To that end, the range of difference 
in income should be kept within the 
narrowest possible limit. 

- Equality under socialism parti- 
cularly in the transition stage means 
equality in relation to the means of 
production, equal freedom of all 
workers from exploitation, equal 
right to work and to have equal 
share for equal work in the material 
wealth. To judge the quality and 
quantity of work a scientific method 
of rating and grading should be 
introduced. 

Thus socialism in its first phase 
does not imply equal division of 
unequal labour; it means distri- 


-bution according to work, so that 


nobody can get remuneration for 
idleness, and efficiency and producti- 
vity become the criterion in ascertain- 
ing the economic and social position 
of the workers. . 


In our country in this period- 


of transition when we have a mixed 
economy,’ the most complicated 
task before the planners is how to 
introduce a uniform wage structure 
based on socialist principles. As 
wages have а correlation with 
prices, the regulation of wages should 
be linked to the regulation of prices. 


| Cooperatives 
This can be done by imposing ` 


control on prices and introducing 
rationing of essential commodities 


and also by chanelling the distri- 


bution of products, particularly the 
consumers goods, through a net- 


work of co-operatives formed by 
the working masses. From 20 to 
25 per cent of the prices are due to 


the profits extracted by a chain of 


middle-men in between the producers 
and consumers. · The worker’s wages 
can be supplemented by retaining 
this middleman's profit in their hands 
through co-operatives. 

This’ contribution may serve as 
a basis for discussing in fuller 
details what should be the wage 
structure from the socialist stand 
point while always keeping in mind 


.that socialism cannot be established 


without having a socialist wage 
structure interlinked with a socialist 
price structure. Wages and prices 
should be so balanced that all 
disposable products can be consumed 
up with the wages or incomes paid 
to the working masses. 
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Review . — 


ICK up ministerial policy statements delivered at national 
and Commonwealth conferences and meetings, add a few 
convocation addresses reiterating platitudes and statistics 
regarding educational matters, enforce a formal discipline -and 
quick you have the kind of amorphous stuff that the Education in 
Changing India provides. : Е "a 
Introducing the problem, Mr. Shrimali holds the plea that 
mass education is an indispensable hand-maid to ‘democratic 
ideals’. In order to develop ‘a healthy culture’, “there should be 
a close contact between the university and the community”. “The 
greatest obstacle in the path of social progress is apathy” on the 
part of the educated and a lack of -realisation of responsibility ` “to 
create among the masses a strong urge for self-improvement”. 
Another class among the elite “instead of attempting to changé 
the circumstances abdicate their intellectual responsibility xin the 
face of difficult social experiences.” Nw Е D 
Education should be an instrument for. bringing about ‘social 
cohesion’ аһа ‘emotional integration’. .It should reveal to us the 
various differences in cultures; proper’ “appreciation of which will 
enliven the human spirit". 
Despite the ‘rapid expansion of education (noted with great 
satisfaction by the author) the growing number of students, -large 
number of failures resulting in “tragic waste of human resources” 
and “the relation between the output of schools and the capacity 
of the economy to absorb them in productive work”, are problems 
of ‘great urgency’. However, “the real remedy of over-crowding 
in our universities is not to restrict students’ admission to universities 
but to siphon them-into trades:and vocations through proper train- 
ing programmes”, 7 


.. Mass illiteracy also calls for- ‘liquidation’ in order that more and 


more trained skill may be utilised in various programmes of 
national development. Voluntary. services from teachers in 
schools and colleges will be utilised 
raising the desired teaching staff. V үй 

The author rightly believes that it is for the universities “to 
give proper guidance and direction to society". The neéd for a 
common medium is today (1962) greater than ever in the.wake of 
its role as a ‘unifying factor’. Nevertheless, difference of languages 
should not be made “scape-goats for all our present troubles." 
“Universities should be catholic in their outlook’’., Teachers and 
students should be free to choose the medium of instruction and 
the day is not far off when the regional languages-will become the 
media of instruction in all universities. In view of this it is “advis- 
able to make the'necessary preparation’? for transition . “before 
the demand becomes too pressing and insistent and we are driven 
to hasty and ill prepared action” (pre-science for which Mr. Shrimali 
will himself be surprised). 
of standards is to have one of.our own languages as medium of 
education and communication.” ` 2 

The vital function of the university then is to -“seek truth and 
` advance the frontiers of knowledge". It is ‘research which gives 
substance to teaching and brings students into contact with “the 
real process of discovery and the enquiring spirit of science”. To 
bear fruit, it must be coordinated with other branches of knowledge. 
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to overcome the problem’ of - 


“The only way to: check the lowering: 


. 5 . 5 F `~ 


~ Education in Changing India | 
Education in Changing India by K.L. SHRIMALT, J КК 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 256 pp. Price 45s. 5 A 


Over-simplification (e.g. “the answer to most of-our problems ' 


in the universities is the tutorial System), 
(Government, may itself commit 
' have the right... .to change it. . 
ment when institations are not 
sheer rhetoric (*"The cause of 


self-righteous harangues 
wrongs and in a free society people 
„ЛЕ is also the duty of the Govern- 
fulfilling the objectives punish. . . 9 
freedom is enhanced and ennobled 


to the extent tha: the individual behaves in a conscious, purposeful 


and creative marmer"), and ever-recurring statistics are—if anything 
—a major feature of the book. The ‘content’ of the essays in 
various sections (there are nine sections in all) is lamentably ex- 
aggerated in highly misleading ‘titles’. 
“Bridging the gulf between the East and the West" 
phical-enquiry inzo the two extreme cultures; 
of.the UNESCO programmes. .. . Another ‘essay’ on -"Fofeign 
Students in Our Universities” reads no more than ‘a departmental 
-hand-out. What, one might ask, was the need to include **Civilisa- 
tion at Cross-roads", “Atoms for Peace or Atoms for Death" in 
this Volume? Is it because they were ‘official’ pronouncements ? 


“Education for one and all in a free society like India.. this 
maxim seems to be the only-cohesive argument which holds the 
^ pyramydic structure that the book is. VES i - 


The book which is an elaborate monologue of the former 


is no philoso- 


Minister of Education highlights the seemingly-weighty enuncia- —? 
to the slightest scrutiny will reveal the thinness of -2. 


tions which if pu: 


thought behind ii. Those who have often to withstand the ‘music 


To pick .up -just one; | 


it is merely a statement ` 


of statistics’ and such vain-glorious "rhetoric" alone may find the . 


book interesting. 
P T0. È ! 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS . - 


LENIN : Re. 1.00 


Printed on art paper and having an illustration on. every 


page, the book contains a short biographical sketch of- 


Lenin, a brief survey cf the fruits of his work, and quo- 
tations abcut him from the writings of the world’s great 
personalities. Available in Erglsh and Hindi as well as 
other Indian languages. 


ENVOYS OF GOODWILL AND FRIENDSHIP : : 
Ве. 0.20 
Recently a delegation of parliamentarians from Soviet 
Central Asia visited India. The book contains a report on 
their tour of different parts of India and also an article by 
. the leader of the delegation giving her impressions of 
the visit. Available їй English, and Hindi as well as other 

Indian languages. 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
U. S. S. R. by A. Zhuravlev . Re. 0.15 


The author, in this, book has covered the entire period 
since 1917, to show the role of co-operation in the devlop- 


ment of Soviet Agriculture. Beginning from the position as 
it existed in Tsarist Russia, he has analysed various stages 
and forms of collective co-operative farming. Available in 
English and Hindi as well as other Indian languages. 


SOVIET INDIAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
by I. Sokolov Re. 1.00 


The author has surveyed in this book all aspects 
of the continually developing Soviet-Indian economic co- 
operation beginning from February 1955, when the Bhilai 
agreement was signed. The book is printed on art paper 
and contains a large number of illustrations. Available in 
English and Hindi. 


BHILAI—SYMBOL AND PORTENT 


by Girija Kumar Sinha Re. 0.50 


This is a fascinating story of the birth and .growth 


Send your orders and Remittances to : 


of the giant steel plant built with Soviet assistance.  Pro- 
fusely illstrated, the book gives detailed information about 
the present production of the plant and about the expected 
increase in production after the expansion which is now 
in progress. Available in English. 


THIS IS THE SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


by Doroshinskaya Re. 0,20 


A Leningrad journalist takes you round 


through their experiences how the Soviet Democracy works 


- jn actual-practice and how people themselves participate 


in the democratic process, Available in English and Hindi. 


TRADE UNION OF SOVIET MINERS 
by I. Viddichenko Re. 0.20 

‘Tracing the history of the trade union movement of 
the coal-miners, the author has given detailed information 
about the life of miners, their working conditions, training, 
salaries, Social insurance and welfare, medical and housing 
facilities, work of the union and its role in the miners’ 
life, etc. Available in English and Hindi 


NATIONALISATION OF ECONOMY IN THE 
U. S. S. В. by E. Lokshin Re. 0.15 


The author describes in this booklet the key role 
played by nationalisation in the development of the socialist 
economy in the USSR and the Soviet experience of the 
nationalisation of important branches of economy such as 
banks, trade, transport, industries, land, etc. Available in 
English, Hindi and Urdu, 


1965 STATE PLAN FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF USSR Re. 0.10 


Speach by A.N. Kosygin at USSR Supreme Soviet 
Session. Available in English, Hindi and Urdu. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT OF THE USSR EMBASSY 
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25, BARAKHAMBA ROAD, NEW DELHI-I. 
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VAZIR SULTAN'S symbol 
of fine cigarette-making 


This sign belongs to The’ Vazir Suitan Tobacco Со. Ltd; who make Charminar in a huge 
modern cigarette factory in Hyderakad. Charminar is the cigarette with an unvarying rich 
flavour, а unique taste. Meeting the tremendous demand for Charminer Is a feat within reach of 
only a world leader in clgarette-makirg...the Company with this symbol. So its factory is the 
largest in South-East Asia. And also one of the most modern... 

Rotary mixers blend the finest tobaccos thoroughly. Cutting machines shred the leaves at high 
speed. Spinning cylinders process the tobaccos. Then the cigarette-making machine performs 
many Intricate operations...to produca over 20,000 Charminars every minute of the day, nearly 
900 million Charminars every month of the year. This ів how modern high-speed machines 
have helped Charminar become India’s favourite clgarette, and also опе of the world's top 
selling cigarettes. Now that's really something to look up to... 
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Palestine and the Jewish Immigration 


HERE is a lot of confusion 
over the complex problem of 
Palestine and its many aspects. 
I would like to point out that 


T 


the question of Palestine is basically 
the result of IMMIGRATION of 
Jews, mostly Europeans, into Pales- 


tine. The country had been inhabit- 
ted by the Arabs for over thirteen 
centuries. The immigrants came 
against the will of the Arab people 
by Western support. 

It should be made clear that tlie 
conflict in Palestine is NOT between 
the Arabs and the Jews, as commonly 
believed. It is a conflict between 
the Arabs and the non-Zionists on 
the one hand, and the Zionist Jews 
and their supporters on the other. 

Before the mass immigration 
after World War I, the Arab States 
welcomed peaceful assimilation of 
Jews. But today with a million 
` ‘Arab refugees who still legally own 
about 88% of what is now called 
Israel, the Arabs view further Jewish 
immigration as a threat to their very 
existence and to world peace. 

Jewish immigration to Palestine 
began during the Eighteenth century 
when 1,500: Jews migrated from 
Holland and Hungary. Later in the 
early part of nineteenth century, 
about 400 Jews travelled to Palestine 
from Lithuania. 

The first permanent Jewish colony 
was founded in 1882 near Haifa by 
ten young Belgians headed by David 
Levantine and Joseph Feinberg, who 
named it Rishonle Zion, First in 
Zion. 

About the same time Russian 
Jews helped to restore the colony 
of Peta Tikvah, Gate of Hope, also 
near Haifa, which had been founded 
in 1878. 

Two more colonies, were esta- 
blished by Jews from Rumania, one 
at Rosh Pinah near Safad, the other 
at Zamarin. They were followed 
the next year by Polish Jews who 
established the colony of Yasod 
Hamabah, Thus within a short ` 
period, a footing was secured in 
Palestine for further Jewish immi- 
gration, 
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, mental posts. 
with Jzws living in all the Arab. 


It is interesting to note that this 
wave of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine took place at the same time 
that West European colonialism 
stated to reach out towards the Arab 
world through the Nile Valley. 

- Before the British Mandate, early 
Jewish immigrants lived in peace and 
friendship with their Arab neigh- 
bours. 
plete religious, social, and political 
freedom. Many even held govern- 
Such was the case 


States. 

Tt was not until large-scale immi- 
gration began after Balfour Declara- 
tion that Arab resentment against 
the Jewish Zionists arose. This re- 
sentment was based upon the Arab's 
realization. of. the ulterior motives 
behind this influx of Jewish immi- 
grants. The mandatory period was 


marked by outbreaks of violence 


which represented the intensity of the 
the Arab resentment. The first such 


‘violent protest occurred in 1920 and 


was followed by up-risings in 1921, 
1923, 1929, 1932 and between 1936- 
39. From that time to the present, 
the Arab people have continued to 
"protest against this unjust i invasion 
of their homeland. 

When the mandatori power 
began to apply the “Jewish National 
Home” policy, the population of 
Palestine consisted of 650,000 Arabs 
and 56,000 Jews, or approximately 


792 per cent Arabs and 8 per cent Jews. 


According to the SURVEY . of 


CPALESTINE which was prepared 


by the Government in ,1946 and 
published by the Government Printer, 
the total land area of Palestine 
amounted to 26,320,000 dunums 
(4.05 dunums equals one acre) of 
which the Jéws living in Palestine 
owned 650,000, dunums. Thus' in 
1946 tke Jews owned only 2.5 per 
cent of the total area of Palestine.. 
When the “Partition Resolution 
was adopted by U.N. on 
November 29, 1947 the Jewish popu- 
lation had risen primarily through 
immigration to about 540,000, while 
ше; Arab Боранов һай increased 


Palestine Jews enjoyed com- . 


Ше shoe on the other foot. 


by natural growth to about 1,350,000. 
This means that at the time of 
Partition Rosolution, 

1. The Arabs constituted approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the popula- 
tion while the Jews constituted 
only 32 per cent. 

2. The Jewish land ownership after 
all what they had purchased was 
5.6 per cent of the total area. 
The total population of Israel 

(Palestine) in October 1959 according, 

to an Israeli publication (The Statisti- 

cal Bulletin of Israel, Vol. X. No. 10) 
is as follows : 


Jews 1,840,944 
Arabs 221,000° 
Others 25,039 
Total 2,086,983 


The figures speak for them- 
selves. No special intelligence is 


: needed to note the glaring injustice 


done to Palestinians who were forced 
to. leave their homeland and to live. 
as refugees. 

And now, one may ask, what is 
the solution to this problem ? 

To know the solution, let us put 
If any 
nation in the world can accept the 
establishment of a separate sovereign 
Jewish State in any part ‘of their 
country, against their will, assuming 
that the Jews originally 200,000 - 
years back came from their country, ) 
that the Jews were persecuted in 
Germany and elsewhere, that the 
Jews can make paradise of that land, 
that the U.N. had decided to give 
that land to the Jews, that the Jews 


have the highest democratic society, 


and that the Jews can teach that 
country. | 

If any nation can ever accept 
these arguments then they should 
expect the Arabs to accept the same. 

The Arabs should not be expected 
to do what all other nations would 
refuse to do. 

If the Arabs have been maltreated, - - 


` then the first step towards alleviating si 


the injustice is to recognize Arab ^^ 
rights and Appreciate the Arab 
Position. 


—Sulaiman же Ghosh 


The Embassy of the State 
of Kuwait, New Delhi 
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— Point 


RIME Minister Shastri's visit to the Soviet Union has been of great 
significance to India and the world in many ways. Assurance of 
massive economic assistance for the Fourth Plan is the least part of 
it, since this would have been forthcoming even without a State visit. 
What is of deeper and more far-reaching importance is the understand- 
ing established between the new leadership in the two countries on the major 
problems besetting the world, mainly those created by the onslaught of 


imperialism and neo-colonialism on the developing countries and those 
caused by the propagation of war psychosis by Peking and its new-found 
allies. Е 

At no time since the death of Jawaharlal Nehru has the Shastri Govern- 
ment enjoyed such complete popular support as it does now, the reason 
being that it has shown awareness of the dangers of walking into the trap 
laid by the United States and Britain on behalf of their military ally Pakistan. 
While it may be doubted if the Shastri Government would have woken 
up to the realities of the world situation but for the unprovoked and 
premeditated Pakistani aggression in the Rann of Kutch and the collusion 
with that country of China on the one hand and the leading Western Powers 
on the other, the fact remains that in the wake of the calculated insult from 
President Johnson to our Prime Minister a reassessment of foreign policy 
postures has taken place. The foul implications of abject dependence on 
the bounties of the United States was dramatically brought home to our 
leadership by the demonstrated arrogance of Washington and its refusal 
to question Pakistan for violating the agreement in respect of the supply 
of American armaments to it. Only when it became clear that the U.S. 
did not mind its tanks and weapons being employed for an offensive against 
India did our leadership see the need to take a new look at our handling of 


.foreign policy ard check the drift away from our chosen path of non- 


alignment. 


Whatever the reasons, it is undoubtedly welcome that the Shastri 
Government has at last realized that faithful implementation of the basic 
policies laid down by Jawaharlal Nehru for this country is the only way to 
safeguard our national independence as well as to ensure for India a useful 
role in the task of ending colonialism and countering imperialist manoeuvres 
and provocations in Asia, Africa and Latin America. While the declara- 
tions made by Sri Shastri in the Soviet Union in this regard are heartening, 
it is necessary to recognize that we will be judged by the Afro-Asian and 
Latin American countries not by our words but by the deeds we ündertake 
to implement these declarations. 


. So far as the relations between India and the Soviet Union are con- 
cerned, what has been said or left unsaid їй the joint communique issued 
by the two Prime Ministers is of less importance than the understanding 
established between the two countries. This understanding in fact provides 
the pattern for the development of our relations with other Socialist 
countries. Premier Kosygin rightly pointed out that non-alignment is 
not the same thing as passive neutralism. To India as well as the other 
non-aligned nations, non-alignment is a potent instrument for securing to 
every nation.in the ‘world, big and small, the right to grow in its own way 
according to its own genius ‘without interference from outside. Neither 
Western military adventures nor the nuclear exhibitionism of the Chinese 
rulers should deflect us from the path of our duty to mankind. 


x 
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RIME Minister Shastri's 

stature has been growing with 

every passing day of the 

momentous visit to the Soviet 
Union. So much so that New 
Delhi observers have already started 
calculating the impact which the 
new halo surrounding his leadership 
might have on the fuller spectrum of 
national life. 


Although political pundits have 
been understandably reluctant to 
compare Sri Shastri's trip to Moscow 
with Jawaharlal Nehru's visit ten 
years ago—-an event which opened the 
doors for Indo-Soviet cooperation 
—thelong-term and crucial import 
of this *voyage.of discovery' is fully 
realised particularly in the context 
of the new threat posed by the 
Pakistan on the Sind-Kutch 
border. И will take some time to 
assess the total effect of the Shastri 
visit, or to examine in all minute 
details the new features of Indo- 
Soviet relations; the balance-sheet is 
quite impressive and the conclusion 
has already been struck that the 
way has been cleared for a phase of 
even closer collaboration between 
the two great neighbours. While 
translation into practice of the new 
understanding of minds achieved 
between Sri Shastri and the Soviet 
leaders is still only: in the realm of 
possibilities the broad view that a 
new phase has opened up in Indo- 
Soviet ties is generally 
conceded. P 


New Delhi circles give special 
importance to three aspects of the 
detailed and comprehensive discus- 
sions which Sri Shastri has had in 
Moscow with the Soviet leaders. 
Not the least important of these has 
been what is described as the “‘meet- 
ing of minds" between the leaders of 
two countries. Over the years, 
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SRI SHASTRI'S VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


there have been accumulation of a 
large number of issues which caused 
confusion and  misunderstandinz 
between the two countries. In the 
Soviet Union there had been grow- 


ing misgivings about the capacity 


of the new Indian leadership to sticx 
to the rolicies of non-alignment and 
and anti-colonialism pursued by the 
late Prime Minister in the face of the 
internal and external pressures to 
which India is being subjected. 
Moscow has evidently been equally 
concerned about.the stability of ths 
new set-up in the post-Nehru Indie, 
as also about a number of facets of 
India's economic growth. No doubt 
Moscow has measured these faciors 
with the rod of its own compulsions, 


- operatirg from the new Johnson's 


Texan policies on the one hand, and 
Peking’s arm-twisting on the other. 
At this end, the prime concern has 
been lack of assurendness of the nev? 
Soviet leadership's steadfast pursui- 
of its support for India both in regard 
to Ше economic aid anc 
over the key questions relating to 
India's security. 


That a good deal of these 
misgivinss on both sides have giver 
way to understanding and closer 
collaboration. This is considered ar 
eloquent testimony of the resouad- 
ing success of Sri Shastri’s 
mission. | 


There have been ample india- 
tions of the new spirit in which Indo- 
Soviet relations. are being set. 
Premier Kosygin and  Secretary- 
General Brezhnev's numerous side 
remarks and gestures have thrown 
light on the close kinship that is 
growing between New Delhi and 
Moscow. When Premier Kosygin 
said that the Soviet Union's attempts 
to improve relations with other 
countries would not be at India's 


` realism and 


expense he said a good deal more 
than the: e simple worcs imply. The 
-Same pcint was brouzht out again 
by Mr Brezhnev and the Soviet 
Premier when they repeatedly 
declared that no ore should be 
allowed to drive a wedge -between 
India and the U.S.S.R. : 


For achieving this close under- 
standing on the two sides a great 
deal of credit must naturally go to- 
Prime I4inister' Shastri and his 
pithiness. With his down-to-earth 
€ diction marked for 
simplicit and clarity, India’s Prime 
Minister has evoked rather un- 
expected response from his opposite 
numbers. 


In substantive terms, the visit 
has prodiced results in two specific 
domains which can have far-reach- 


ing impact on the course of events. 


By fa- the most outstanding out- 
come of the Shastri visit has been 
in terms cf a great expansion envisag- 
ed in the Soviet economic aid and 
trade programme during India’s 
fourth five year plan. It should 
be possble on the basis of 
the uncerstanding reached with 


the Soviet Union for the Planning - 


Commiss:on to prepare a firmer 
fourth plan outline by July. 


More han the specific projects for 
whichthe Soviet aidhas been pro- 
mised, the importance cf the detailed 
discussiors that Depu:y Chairman 
of the Panning Commission, Sri 
Ashoka Mehta had wich the Soviet 
authorities is stated to consist in 
laying a rew and progressive pattern 
of economic relations between an 
advanced industrial country and a 
developing country at, a certain 
stage of its economic growth. 

India, after completing its - third 
plan, would enter what might Бе 
termed as the intermediate stage of 
growth which throws up special 
problems both in its trade relations 
and the k nd of economic assistance 
that it wculd require to maintain the 
tempo of ts economic development. 
No longer would the cld forms of 
aid and commodity exchange with 
outside world serve its purpose. 

Mr. Ashoka Mehta, it appears, 
forcefully placed before tae Soviet lea- 
ders these sroblems and secured their 
understancing and posit:ve response. 
The areas of economic cooperation 
could therefore be defined with due 
precision and purpose. -~They. involve 
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not only the setting up of new 


projects but also technical and 
other assistance to get the 
maximum results out of the 


capacities already created.” More, 
they involve trade and commodity 
exchange which would not only be 
doubled in quantitative terms but 
would also be of a higher level quali- 
tatively, since it would take into 
account the economic development 
of India already achieved. 


It is precisely the absence of an 
appreciation of India's present stage 
.of economy on the part of the 
Western powers which is creating so 
many difficulties in their economic 
relations. The Western countries 
continue to insist that the traditional 
trade and aid patterns’ should 
continue but are annoyed when 

.that cannot be sustained by 
harsh economic factors. 


The Shastri visit to the Soviet 
Union thus represents, according 
to the Planning Commission and 
other progressive economic circles, 
a significant new milestone in eco- 
nomic as much as in the political 
field in the relations between the 
newly independent countries and 
industrially advanced countries which 
were first forged with Prime Minister 
Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union ten 
years ago. Just as the visit a 
decade ago had a profound impact 
on the development of international 
economic and political relations, the 
preserit visit would clear the way for 


ү the establishment of new patterns in 


LÍ 


these relations. 


But there are other crucial sectors, 
also including those of building 
the muscles for protecting India's 
security. Quite naturally, 
aspects of Indo-Soviet- cooperation 
must remain away from the glare of 
publicity. í 


What New Delhi observers are 
keen to find out is the nature of 
- Soviet commitment in regard to the 
threat from Pakistan and China. 
Informed circles have read'a great 
deal between the lines of Soviet 
leaders’ declarations, and even more 
_of what was explained in the course 
of discussions. 
the Soviet Union will not allow any 
further threat to India's territorial 
integrity no light statement. That 
‚Ше Soviet Union proposes to 
‚фе its prestige and improved 
‘relations — . with Pakistan to 
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these : 


The assurance that . 


‚ bring about restoration of the status 
quo in the Rann of Kutch- adds to 
this new and vital development in 


` Indo-Soviet kinship. Does this bring . 


India and the Soviet Union into 
Га state of alliance? Not necessarily. 


But it does mark an expansion of the : 
field of cooperation between the two . 


neighbours and recognition of the 
common objectives and interests 
which bind them. In that sense the 
Shastri visit has certainly served 
to underline increasing Soviets 
interest in the integrity of this 
country, and incidentally emphasised 
the depth of Soviet friendship for 
India. LN. 

In this context a striking fresh- 
ness is seen by New Delhi observers 
in the Soviet approach towards 
Indo-Pakistani problems. While a 
good déal has been said about 
Soviet eagerness to improve relations 
with Pakistan and wean that country 
away from Western military alliances 
—an understandable diplomatic and 
political objective—something more 
dynamic is sensed by knowledgeable 
quarters in the new Soviet attitude. 

. The new attitude of Soviet leaders 
includes the concept of a fundamental 
unity of interests of the peoples 
inhabiting the Indo-Pak sub-conti- 
nent апа therefore the emphasis on 
the need for solving their problems 
by mutual negotiations. The Soviet 
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leaders are probably not unaware of 
the hurdles that stand in the way of 


. this objective.. But their belief that 


these may largely be.overcome if 
third party interventions, specially 
those of the Western imperialist 
powers, are removed sounds to be an 
oversimplification. 


For one thing, it does not include 
the sustenance of Indo-Pak conflicts 
produced by Chinese support to 
Pindi’s designs against India. In 
the second place it does not seem to 
appreciate properly the divisive role 
played by religious obscurantism in 
this subcontinent, whose culmina- 
tion was the partition of India. 


However, "Premier Shastri’s dis- 
cussions in Moscow are “stated 
to have brought home to a 


considerable degree to Soviet leaders 
the nefarious role played by Sino- 
Pak.collusion in exacerbating rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan. It 
is hoped here that the Soviet 
Union will be able to size ир the 
situation more fully through the 
course of events in the Indo-Pak 
sub-continent. 


Meanwhile, the fruits of Sri 
Shastri’s visit to Moscow will bring 
to India powerful reinforcements 
for stability and security. 


—‘QM” 
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Pause in Vietnam? 


HE door: to peace in Viet- 
nam ajared in the first week 
of May. > P 


The United States Government 
made a double gesture to Hanoi 
through secret channels. It was 
ready, it said, to stop the air attacks 
on North Vietnam if Hanoi made 
a tangible equivalent in South Viet- 
nam. Secondly, while the United 


. States Government would not talk 


directly to the National Liberation 
Front in the South, nor accept its 
demand that it “alone was competent 
to speak for. South Vietnam, it 
would have no objection if the North 
Vietnamese delegation to a peace 


_ conference included members of the 


Front. 


Reporting ‘these two significant 
peace gestures by the US Govern- 


ment, Mr C.L. Sulzberger, the highly - , 


-knowledgeable correspondent of the 


- New York Times, who has often been 


used by American Presidents to do 
diplomatic kite-flying on their behalf, 
said in the paper on May 13 that 
the American proposals “met no 
response, not even an acknowledge- 
ment.” 


‘Reason for Optimism 

But there was a response, almost 
immediately after Mr Sulzberger 
wrote his lines. It came not from 
Hanoi, but, more importantly; from 
Peking. The Chinese propaganda 
media kept up their fire-breathing 
attacks on America’s global policies. 
and went on hammering. the so- 
-called Johnson ^ Doctrine. Ви 
suddenly a Peking Radio commen- 
tator punctuated a highly inflamma- 
tory propaganda script one day 
last week with these pregnant words: 
“Circumstances may arise in which it 


. may be possible to negotiate and 


reach certain agreements with the 
imperialist countries." . 


_The search for the circumstances . 
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: escalation.” 


Chanakya Sen 


of peace is actually the quest for a 


Situation of strength from whicà the 


National Liberation Front, Morth 


Vietnam .and China may ‘negotiate 


with the United States. Here, the 
trios policy matches that of the 
United ^ States.- Tbe declared 
purpose of the ' three-month-old 
bombing of North Vietnam was to 
“induce Hanoi to talk peace.": The 
Chinese Government seems to think 
that the time is near when it stould 
be possible for the insurgent forces 
to confront the Americans with a 
superior ,Situation, of strength and 
negotiate a peace agreement tha- will 
translate into reality.the major terms 
of the 1954 Geneva agreement which 
remained in the cold storage all 
these years because of American 
opposition. 

What are the factors that may 
have injected -this optimism into 
Chinese minds ?- The first is the 
apparent failure: of the “limited 
The last few days 
fighting in Vietnam hds proved 
that (a) the air attacks on the Morth 
have not broken the spirit o? the 
regime, nor of the people, but have 


. rather brought them closer to Peking 


and cemented ‘the comradeship 


- between Hanoi and the NLF: and 


(b) that the insurgents in the South 
are capable of mounting large-scale 
offensive action even ^ with nearly 
forty thousand -\ American troops 


. engaged in the Vietnam war. 


- War in the Rains 


Within a fortnight the rains will 


come, and the Ameriéan air force will ` 


be largely ineffective -over. most of 
Vietnam. The insurgent forces 
will certainly make-the best use of 


the coming four months to make land - 


warfare impossible for the American 
troops. Combat plans for the 
months have been drawn up in 
consultation: with Hanoi and Peking 


‘Moscow. The two major objectives 
of the insurgents’ monsoon warfare 
strategy are: (a) to liberate-as many 
of the remaining provinces as ‘possible 
from the Americans who are to be 
compelled to concentrate mostly 


on Saigon, and (b) to get ‘ready, 


with Soviet assistance, to deal 
effectively with American air power, 


‘should the war continue beyond 


September. 


The “Halt” 


It is ‘in this background that the 
Americans permitted the internation- 
al press to report last week ап 
undeclared suspension of air attacks 


on North Vietnam: There "was no 


direct announcement fromthe White 
House or the State Department, but 
news ‘of a brief halt was given to 
correspondents in Washington with 
an official padding. The purpose 


‘and with thé broad "approval of ^ 


^ 


was to kill a diplomatic and a military. 
bird with one stone, if possible; to 2 


allow the- military command in 


Saigon.tune to appraise the results - 


of the bombings as the rains ap- 
proached, and to issue a peace feeler 
to the North in the hope of some 
positive response. And some not- 


- too-clever newsmen permitted theni- 


selves the satisfaction of interpfeting 
the “halt” as an American response 
to the Indian appeal for stopping 
the air attacks. In reality,- it was 
notso. Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri did not call for an indirect and 
brief halt, but a decláred a bandonment 
of the bombing. кош 


There is hope in Hanoi ‘and ^ 


Peking that by September when the 
monsoon will end, the overall 
military situation in South Vietnam 
will turn décisively in favour of the: 
insurgents, ‘and that Washington 
will then realise that it is largely 
futile to carry on with the war any 
longer. In between, Hanoi and the 
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NFL do not rule out a series of 
political upheavals in South Viet- 


: nam апа-а further strengthening of 


' ness in Peking. 


the peace movement there. 


On the diplomatic front, the 
failure of the Jolinson Administration 
to obtain full SEATO and NATO 
support for ‘its Vietnam policy has 
gladdened the hearts of the insurgents 
and their friends. The deep involve- 
ment of the Administration in the 
civil war in the Dominican Republic 
has also caused considerable happi- 
Not since the 1962 
incident, over Cuba has Peking 
propaganda to Latin America , been 


. more inflammatory. Mao Tse-tung 


chose the occasion of the American 
military intervention in the Caribbean 
to call for a “world-wide movement" 
against the United States. The 
Chinese leaders seem to be convinced, 
and their feelings are shared even 
by friends of the United States, that 
no American Administration, not 
evén that of President Johnson, 


‚ could wage two unpopular wars at 
‘two widely apart fronts at the same 
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.time. 


In fact they are grateful to 
Mr. Johnson for himself opening a 
“second front” against the United 
States. et 


The Peace Movement in US. ‘ 


Nor have the ‘Chinese Govern- 
ment and; the insurgents in Viet- 
nam overlooked or minimiséd the 


peace ‘movement within the United ` 


States. Never before in “America 


since the second -world war, have so ` 


many people got together so strongly 


against their country’s military in- . ] l 
Б He ГУ - intervention., The plain political 


volvement in others’ internal affairs. 
The latest manifestation ‘of -the 
peace movement is a three-fourths- 
page advertisement in the American 
national dailies last week by several 
hundred university professors -and 


‘teachers replying to the recent attack: 
' оп intellectuals’ opposition to the 


Vietnam war by the Secretary of 
State, Dean Rusk. (Significantly, 


. this statement which was signed by 


several hundred teachers at the most 
well-known American universities 
including Harvard: and Yale, dóes 


. not appear to have been reported in 


India by the international news 
agencies. The agencies had 
similarly kept out of India the fact 
‘that the youth demonstration before 
the White, House in April was 


attended by. 20,000 students.) The 
Vietnam _ peace movement within 
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superior, organised political force of 


-rejection 


. Asian force should police 


thé United States has the backing of 
a powerful section of the press, 
including the New York Times. 
Realistic Appraisal 


"The NFL-Hanoi Peking calcula- 


‘tion that. by September the circums- 


tances may be created when it would- 
be useful to seek a‘ settlement with 
the Americans seems to be based on 
& broadly realistic appraisal of the 
military and diplomatic situation. 

. The declared peace terms of the 
two sides—FLN-Hanoi and the 
United States—are irreconcilable. 
The former want total withdrawal 
of the United States from- Vietnam 
and implementation. of the 
Geneva Agreements with its emphasis 
on national unity after a-free poll.. 
The American ‘terms demand the 
guaranteed continuance of an 
independent, sovereign, but neutral 
South Vietnam. In other words, 


‘the Johnson Administration is not 
. yet prepared to 


implement the 
Geneva Agreement, and wants a 
new. deal at a new international 
conference. This is most unlikely to 
be accepted by the other side, 
particularly the FLN which controls 
three-fourths ‘of the territory of 
South Vietnam. | ` 


The American Government has 


-indirectly suggested the alternative 


of a coalition government in Saigon 
on the lines of the experiment in 
Laos. (This might havé had a better 
chance of acceptance by the FLN 
if the Laos experiment -had been 
permitted to work without foreign 


fact in South Vietnam, however 
unpalatable it may be to the Ame- 
ricans, is that the FLN is a highly 
the, native people, and it can. no: 
longer be deprived of political 
leadership of the country. А 
Any peace proposal which falls 
short of the 1954 Geneva accords 
is: bound to be rejected by the FLN- 
Hanoi-Peking combine. Hence their 
.of President Radha- 
krishnan’s suggestion that an Afro- 
the 
frontiers of Ше two  Vietnams. 
The weakness’ of the suggestion is 
that it stops there, and does not look 
ahead. It is certainly not the desire of 
the Indian Government to perpetuate 
the division of Vietnam. India 
should be able to convince Hanoi and . 
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the FLN that temporary maintenance 
of the present border is no price to 
pay for a total withdrawal of the 
: Americans from the.South, It should 
then be left to. the decision of the 
new Governmeat of South Vietnam 
‘to hold a national election under 
international supervision. If as a 
result of polls in ‘both Vietnams, ‘the 
country. is ve-unified, it -should be 
accepted by the United Nations. 

In fact, between now and 
‘September, the Government> of 
India shoyld be able to piece to- 
gether a péace plan for Vietnam. 
Which could at least be the basis for 
negotiations. The Prime Minister 
has come back with a full under- 
standing of the Soviet position, and 
with the knowledge that Moscow 
"will welcome an Indian plan. In 
June he will be able to probe the 
. mind of Mr Harold ‘Wilson. And 
in Algiers, Mr Shastri (who must not 
listen to those who are trying to 
persuade him not to attend the 
Afro-Asian Assembly) will have an 
excellent opportunity to assess the 
Afro-Asian approaches to the Viet- 
nam’ problem. He has already 
suggested a public abandonment of 
the American bombing of North 
Vietnam. There is, in addition, the 
proposal made by Dr Radhakrishnan. 
Together they do not make a comp- 
lete set of proposals capable of 
dealing with the Vietnam situation. 
This complete set of proposals 
needs to be framed. It has to be 
consistent with India’s past commit- 
ments. It is necessary to remember 
that India is firmly committed to 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
the drafting of which she had play- 
eda leading part. = — 
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Reportage on Amritsar Strike 


The author, a veteran leader of CPI, recently visited 
Punjab and witnessed the Textile workers’ struggle at 
. Amritsar. Here he gives his experience and impressions. 


АМ INSPIRING SAGA — 


Ed 


ғ 


^4 = This reportage is followed by a factual background of the strike. 


NE goes on. pilgrimage to earn PUNYA. I 
decided to go to Amritsar, to pay homage to the- 
96 year old veteran Baba Sohan Singh, in his home 
village Bhakna, and take down his “Memoirs as 
the Founder-President of the Ghadr Party which the 
British Imperialists regarded as the main menace 
to their rule during the early years of the First World 
War. I spent seven memorable days as his guest and 
filled up a couple of fat note-books taking down his 
Memoirs. I spent another day, not quite incidentally, 


with the Textile workers of Amritsar who were carrying - 
To me it appeared literally . 


on a heroic general strike. 
a continuation of Babaji’s grand revolutionary tradition. 


Uplifting Experience 


The daily press had under-played, if not blacked 
out, the news of this Amritsar, General strike, I was 
not prepared for what I had the fortune to witness— 
an uplifting experience, in every sense of the word. 


It was May Day eve when I reached Amritsar but 
Sri Satyapal Dang, the leader of the workers struggle, 


whom I wanted to meet was not at home. He 
came a few hours later, looking anxious and’ 
worried. Rather than share his worries and 


problems with us he asked if I had had my bath and 


food. I gave it back to- him in a manner as to bring ` 


out his broadest grin and we calmly 
hurried talk on the, strike. 
meeting of the Council of Action; the news had come 
just then that the Government had decided to declare 

by declaring the 


settled down to a 


the strike illegal, under the DIR 
. textile industry “ап essential service." It was clearly an 


attempt to create panic among workers and keep them . 


away from the May Day March and Rally. 

He also insisted that 1 should go to Bhakna "where 
Babaji was anxiously awaiting me but that I must come 
back the next day for the May Day March and Rally, 
and see things for myself. He was obviously upset, 
was expecting the worst but working for the best. In 
the short time that we spent together I could just get 
the background of this grand strike. : : 

The responsibility for the strike rests squarely with 
the millowners and the government whose callous 
attitude to the just demands of the workers has caused 


' indignation among them. The workers were roused to ` 


action by the intransigence of the employers who re- 
peatedly refused to implement the recommendations of 


the various committees of the government and by the | 
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. sheepish. acquiescence of 


. the March 4\ notification 


He had to rush back toa - 


-Tricolour and the Red Flag together ! 
' dous self-confidence that generated this non-challance. 


€ the authorities to the black- 
mail tactic of the owners.  - И ` 


.. This set the working class ablaze with indignation. 
Meetings and demonstrations followed, the like of which: 
Amritsar had not known since, the memorable Bhagat 
Singh days. , On April 10 the demand to declare general 
strike in all mills where the owners refused to implement 
became irresistible. - The 
Beneral strike began very auspiciously. The first day 
was the solidarity strike of all the workers of all the 
industries. It was a roaring success and strengthened 
the morale and confidence of the textile workers, . - 


The earlier 1955 general strike, mostly confined to the 
big factories had already brought the AITUC Union 
and the advanced and upright section of the INTUC 
together and led to the formation of the Ekta Union, 
This time the workers upsurge is more wide-spread: 
The present strike is led by the Ekta Union, the INTUC 
and the Socialist Mazdoor Panchayat Union, all to- 
gether. It is a unique example of working class unity. 
But neither the textile bosses nor the State Government 
understood the significance of this tidal strike nor of 
the total workers unity that sustained and moved it. 


Tremendous Self-confidence 


It did my damaged heart a lot of good 'to see small 
tents of pickekts pitched in front of every mill gate. 
The picketers inside were singing or playing  cards,: 
under a flag-pole over which fluttered the Congréss · 
It was tremen- 


Sri Satyapal, while talking to me, told about some 


"difference of opinion among the strike leaders on the 


question of attitude in the light of the government action. 
He was, however, confident that the workers would 
correct if the leaders made a mistake. The proposal of 
the Central Council had to be discussed by various local 
Councils of Action whose cadres are in direct and daily 
touch with the mass of workers, and they would have 
their free and decisive say. I hugged him for his humility 


. and faith in the judgement of the rank and file in a 


„critical situation. 


He insisted that I come back from 
Bhakna for May Day and study the mood and the deci- 
sion of the-workers for myself. - і 

At Bhakna we could not settle down to making 
Babaji talk about his past. He was deeply concerned 
about the situation at Amritsar; so most of the time we 
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talked about the strike. {told Babaji Sri Satyapal’s last 
words and assurance to me. 


May Day March 


Next morning we moved back to Amritsar, went 
straight to Gol Bagh, the rendezvous of the. Marchers. 
The ultra modern colourful dress of my young son, 
with expensive comeras hung round his shoulders and 
the sweet looks of another equally smartly dressed 
young girl comrade with still more cameras, attracted the 
crowd towards us. We were almost mobbed and pelted 
with more questions than we could answer till some 
older workers who knew and recognised me, came to 
our rescue. It was a direct and pleasantly personal 
experience for me to see workers who had never before 
rallied under the Red Flag in the thick of this struggle 
and in really large numbers. 7 


As inevitably happens in such circumstances the 
March started late, by noon. А big ‘mass of workers 
marched in four for two hours under the blazing sun 
through the roads and lanes of the old city. There were 
an equal number of Congress and Red flags and enough 
Black flags against the DIR. The slogans they chanted 
evoked sympathy from all: “We workers will defend the 
country and the city; the owners will run away to Delhi 
in Chartered Planes !" “We want only a Minimum 
Wage, the implementation of Government's own 
notification P" 


One could see from the faces of the town poor, shop 
assistants, smaller and middle merchants that they were 
sympathetically responsive. The owners’ well planned 
and expensive press campaign, backed by big advertise- 
ments in the language dailies had failed to cut any ice. 


Dusty, but not tired, the militant Marchers dispersed 
only to go back to their localities and lead big local 
jathas to the evening rally in Putli Ghar, the 
traditional working class meeting place. It was a 
mightly impressive rally and the press correspondents 
put the figure at 50,000 and more ! 


The tempo and fervour reminded me of the proudest 
rallies in Bombay’s Kamgar Maidan or Kanpur’s Parade 
Grounds or Calcutta’s Maidan which I had attended 
in the past, during some of the earlier epic struggles of 
the working class. 


The AITUC Unionists spoke in sober and responsible 
terms. The INTUC spokesmen, their ‘leaders’ and 
cadres alike, spoke in fiery and passionate terms against 
the DIR, the Government’ appeasement policy towards 
the bosses and swore in solemn words that their loyalty 
to the Congress ideals.would keep them loyal to and 
united with the rest of the workers for the triumph of 


. the common cause. 


Resonant folk songs and rousing nazams (poems) 
specially composed for this very occasion were recited 
in between the speakers. They conveyed the demands 
and the spirit of the strikers better -than any 
speeches ! Almost all of them were composed by rank 
and file strikers. Undeterred they voiced the demand 
for Satyagrah against the DIR, over and above the 
general strike. Rank and file speakers echoed it‘ in 
their speeches. A foretast of events to come ! 


Once again I saw the truth of wise old Lenin’s saying 
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that the latent and hidden genius in the working class 
comes to the fore, during the course of mass struggles. 

Before the meeting was about to end Smt Vimla Dang 
tugged at me and insisted that I must leave immediately. 
She wont take a No ! I was passed on to an old worker 
comrade who took us to his house in the working class 
suburb, gave us a hearty and homely meal and a bed 
under the cleat blue sky. Tired I slept like a log of 
wood, only to be woken up by my host. He was happy 
that I had passed the night comfortably. He wanted to 
finish the rest of his responsibility; so, after a hurried 
breakfast, packed me off to Bhakna. 

We were put on a tonga and three hefty Sikh workers 
from Bhakna itself acted as escort. As we reached 
Babaji’s place he warmly welcomed us and bid these 
comrades adieu with the words: “If the strike news 
is bad, come and tell Joshi; if the strike goes on and 
remains strong, don’t disturb us. We have plenty to talk 
and need peace !” 


I stayed on in Bhakna for a whole week. Every 
evening after dinner Babaji would say “Thé comrades 
from Amritsar have not come and so the strike news is 
good. You have taken down enough during the day, 
I have only talked. Now sleep peacefully and well.” 


During the seven days enough note books had been 
filled by Babaji’s reminiscences; but it did not satisfy 
me, only whetted my appetite. Each day’s talk opened 
new vistas, and unknown lanes and bye-lanes of India’s 
revolutionary past and of the historic national origin 
of the Communist Party, our forefathers, pioneers and 
founders. I am 57 myself but young enough to be 
Babaji’s own son. I saw the physical strain I had 
caused the proud. old man by making him talk 8-10 
hours a day and answer the volley of my never-ending 
questions. . 


On May 7, I quit Bahakna early morning and rushed 
to Amritsar to gather the strike news. Sri Tulsi Ram, 
Secretary of the District CP, took charge.of me. We 
went to the TU Headquarters where I learnt a lot 
from the talks with comrades. The workers have 
generously donated to build up their two storeyed TU 
office in Putli Ghar and another at Chheharta, the 
next door suburb and the hub of the industrial area. 

The May Day March and Rally solidified working 
class unity, generated great self-confidence and convined 
the thinking citizens that the DIR had failedto terrorise 
the workers. Everybody noted that the demand for 
satyagraha had come from the bitherto unorganised and 
backward workers of smaller units and 4,000 had 
enrolled themselves for satyagraha by the time the Rally 
concluded. 


Bosses Dazed 


May 2 was Sunday and nothing happened. The 
bosses as well as the State Government were dazed and 
amazed. They had fondly imagined that the mere 


. announcement that the strike was illegal would lead to 


its panicky withdrawal or spontaneous collapse. The 
tents and the pickets had been removed. from the mill 
gates, only the flags were left duly guarded; but the 
strike went stronger, and without picketing. 


Instead 'of coming to their senses the bosses lost 
their head and pressed Chandigarh to orders mass 
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arrests. They had failed to get the local administration 
do their bidding, who being on the spot had come to the 
conclusion that the effect of traditional repressive 
measures would not be desirable. 


Repressive Tactics 


On May 3, about 2000 strikers and workers’ leaders 
were rounded up. About 200 of them were detained 
in jail and the rest taken out in police vans to remote 
villages, jungles and even as far as the Pak border and 
then asked to get out and trudge back home on foot. 

One big batch was taken to the border outpost at 
Atari, 30-40 miles away. When they were asked 
to get out, they refused. When they were forcibly 
taken out, they unfurled their flags and began shouting 
slogans—Desh ki Raksha Ham Karenge! (We will 
defend the country !) Malik Dilli Bhag Jayenge \ (The 
owners will seek refuge in Delhi !). The news of the 
strike was known to the Jawans, who had passed 
through the city, seen the strike for themselves and got 
the news in the restaurants. They were mostly 
Malayalees and some Sikhs. They talked some home- 
truths to the police party and their colonel rang up 
Chandigarh to ensure that such incidents were not 
repeated. 

On this day the Union President Sri Munilal Lango- 
tiwalla (old INTUC) and the Secretary, Comrade 
Praduman Singh, were also arrested. 

The round up had the opposite effect. Even the few 
mills that were partially working stopped in protest 
against the arrests. Workers’ mothers and wives, some 
of them with babies in their arms, came out on streets 
and demonstrated before the Court.  ' 

This maddened the bosses still more. More frantic 
trunk calls to Chandigarh led to the rank and file strike- 
leaders of Mill Action Committee, being rounded up. 

The Central Action Committee (three from AITUC, 
three from INTUC and two Socialists) functioned 
effectively from underground. The police raided several 
houses to get them but drew blank. 

On May 5 early in the morning more arrests took 

place followed by a series of non-stop mass demonst- 
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rations. Hurriedly the call for solidarity action was 
given to which all workers respondec. There was 
partial har al in the city but total in the working class 
areas where siopkeepers and the rest меге closely linked 
with the strikers and their lines. 

The evening meeting in Gol Bagh was about 70,000 
strong. Loczl and responsible Congressmen spoke 
in sympathy. It was a new high. 


Chandigarh Bosses 


So far Chandigarh had given one ear to the Bosses 
and had gane deaf in the other, no: to hear the workers 
and well-meaning citizens and even the advice of their 
own local o*ficials. Now they rushed the Labour 
Commissicnez to Amritsar who contacted the owners 
and asked them to get ready for talks. He was too 
afraid to approach the workers, whose leaders were 
either in jail or underground. He feared a black flag 
demonstra:ioa if he showed up in the working class 
areas and the TU office. 

The Deputy Commissioner contacted the under- 
ground leade-ship and got the right answer—'*You want 
us to talk after using DIR, arresting tke leaders, lathi- 
charging workers and driving us uncerground, how 
can this be done?” He agreed to stop arrests, guaranteed 
the saftey of the UG leaders as long as the talks conti- 
nued. So the parleys started. 

I met Sri Satyapal on May 7 in the State Labour 
Office itsel? ! He and other leaders are picked up every 
morning їл an official car at a point previously fixed 
up and dropped every evening at алу place they wanted; 
no CID dogs them and they disappear for the night. 

From ny talks with Sri Satyapal and the leading 
comrades I came to the following conclusions: 

1. Тһе Labour and local oficials have realised 
that the stzike is unbreakable. 

2. Ths Ministry is standing an prestige and wants. 
an easy way out. ; Н 

3. The bosses are badly divided. 

4. The sirikers mood everywhere is indomitable. 
Their self-ccnfidence inspired confidence. even in a 
fleeting or looker like me. 


Background of the Strike 


UNJAB’S power-loom units 

have some special characteris- 

tics both by way of .the 

size of the units and the 
variety of the products manufactured 
by them. Besides, they have never 
seen healthy and sympathetic labour 
relations. 


Small-scale and medium units 
of the textile industry try to escape 
excise duty laws or social security 
legislation by resorting to fragmen- 
tation of units. They justify these 
on the ground that otherwise they 
find it difficult to face the competi- 


че 


tion of bigger units. This is а very 
common practice in the Puniab, 
and this stands in the way of any 
internal regulation of the industry, 
and standardisation of the wages 
or the products. 


In the present dispute the issue 
that has come up is whether the 
skilled and highly-skilled weavers, 
working on piece-rates shouid Гауе 
a reasonable fall-back wage The 
Minimum Wages Committee fxed 
that the highly-skilled weavers 
should get a minimum wage of Rs. 
175. This is the traget of the 


employers’ attack. 


The basis on which the Minimum 
Wages Committee h:t at this figure is 
to be found in the rate of wages it 
has recommended for differed 
categories of workers: СА 


Unskilled Rs. 75 
Semi-skiled ‘A’ Rs. 90 


Semi-skiled'B' К. 100 
Skilled ‘A’ Rs. 115 
Skilled ‘B’ Rs. 125 
Highly-skilled Rs. 175 


In 1962, the Punjab Govern- 
ment appointed a Minimum Wages 
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Committee with the direction that 
it was to submit its report in three 
months. Soon the National Emer- 
gency came in the wake of the Chinese 
attack in October 1962, and the 
Government. did not-extend the 
term of this Committee with the 
result that the’ whole: thing was 
rain and in effect, the effort 

. fixing minimum wages was 
оо: - 


Basic Wage 


PRU 
Unskilled . s.. 60 
Semi-skilled ‘A’ - 70 - 
dz Semi-skilled *B'. 80- 
Skilled ‘A’ 90 
100 . 


Skilled ‘B’ . 


; It is important to note that the 
Committee made no recommenda- 
tions in respect of the highly-skilled 
worker. 


Another significant point to note ' 


was that the Committee linked up 
D.A. with the consumer price Index; 
and a variable D.A. at. the rate of 
one rupee for two points was propos- 
ed.for every rise in the Index since 
‘the base period. of January 1964. 


On August 4, 1964, the Punjab 
Government notified the rates, re- 
commended by the Committee. 
Immediately, the employers were on 
the war path. A writ petition was 
moved in the High Court and a stay 
order was secūred on legal and 
technical grounds in respect of the 


classification and the D.A. linking 
formula. · _ 
Third Committee 
To overcome the: legal and 
technical’ loopholes, the ^ Punjab 
Government appointed a Third 


Minimum Wages Committee. It is 
the recommendatiori ‘of this Third 
Committee that 1s.now- under fire at 


` . Amritsar. 


Again the employers КОО 
offensive and again the State Govern- 
ment capitulated to pressure and 
a fourth Tripartite Committee was 
appointed’ to undertake further 
screening of the recommendations of 
the third Committee. 


: The employers’ -main point . of 
^ . attack is the fixation of the time- 


rates which, in effect, become е 
fall-back wage guaranteed to the 


:piéce-rated workers, over ап eight- - 


Tn 1964, the Punjab Government 
had: to appoint another Minimum 
Wages Committee because of the 


persistent demand from the workers. ' 


А ‘unanimous report-emerged with- 
in three months.. The recommend- 
dations of the Committee for basic 
wages and dearness allowance (D.A.) 
for various categories of Workers 
were as follows:— . 


П 


. Dearness allowance Total 
Rs.. 12 ` Вз. 72 ` 

15 85 

15 95 

20 110 

: 20 120 
hour day. The trade . unions 
complain that the piece-rated 


workers are obliged to work much 
larger than eight hours,. without 
any overtime payment, to augment 
their earnings. This no doubt 
amounts to excessive exploitation, 

There is also the further complaint 
that there have been  periodical 
revisions of the рісе-гаќеѕ! and these 
revisions have always been at the 


` cost of the workers’ interests. 


Employers’ Differences - 


The employers’ set.argument is 
that the fixing of the íime-rate at 
such level as ‘recommended by -the 
Committee would'act as а disincen- 
tive to greater production ae 
the piece-rate: system, with ^ 
guaranteed fall-back. 


Obviously these arguments ofthe 
employers should have been settled 
in course of the three  tripartite 


moves’in the past three years. One ~~ 


of the reasons which is believed to 
have'stood in the way of an over-all 
‘settlement 15 


employers. 


The discrepancy in the size of 
-the bigger and smaller units as also 
regional peculiarities of .the power- 
loom. production and traditions 
have hampered.a common approach 
on the part "of the employers. This 
is evident from the fact that the 
employer's: representatives оп the 


Minimum Wages Committee were 


‘party to “the rates recommended 
by the Committee, but obviously . 
-they did not command the 


the reported lack ` 
of a common stand among the | 


.confidencé of ‘the entire body of 


- employers. 


The Punjab Government has 
shown a deplorable absence óf a firm 
policy arid it is clear that it lacks 
expertise in such an important 

-industry in the State. 

. Besides, it has brought down its 
‘own standing by repeatedly giving in 
to employers’ pressures even after 
the final decisions had been taken 
on the basis of advice from properly 
constituted expert bodies. 


Ina situation where the industry 
itself has not emerged into a properly 
organised entity and the organised 
labour is still very weak, the Govern- 
ment’s persistent drift hits the 
interest of the industry itself. What 
has shown up the total absence of 
any support of the "Government's 


` policy of drift is the fact that the 


INTUC leadership has upheld the 
strike. The Punjab Government 
could only pathetically blame the 
INTUC of inciting workers and thus 
obstructing those who intend’ to 
resume work. 

- The Chief. Minister of Punjab, 
Sri Ram Kishan, was asked why he 
did not go to Amritsar and person- 
ally intervene in settling the strike. 
He pleaded heavy pressure of work 
as holding him back from going there. 

Meanwhile, the strike continues 
at Amritsar, within striking distance 
of the Pakistan frontier—a monu- 
ment of: the Authority’s appaling 
apathy to the need for strengthening 
the rear as the jawans hold the front. 
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. Investment in Scientific Research 


The author, a. prominent scientist connected with Survey and Flanning 


Unit of C. S. I.R. points out here the need for finding out a realist c basis 


- for measuring research productivity. 


The intention is to provoxe dis- 


cussion on the subject. Mainstream would welcome other contributions . - 
~ arguing for or against the views set out in this article. 


S + 


N unprecedented spurt in the activities pertain- 
ing to scientific research has been witnessed all 
over the world during the decades following World 
War II. Though, the industrialised countries of 
Europe and America have been the main stage of this 
great. human drama, yet the under-developed countries 
of the world, favoured by the changed political climate, 
have started initiating programmes of ‘scientific research 
under the compulsion of accelerated economic develop- 
‚ Ment in these ‘areas. 4 


Scientific and technological. research in these less 
` developed areas has certain common characteristics so 
far as overall scientific policies are concerned. 


Scientific and technological research in these less 
developed areas has certain common characteristics 
so far as overall scientific policies are concerned. First, 
in regard to the contents a necessary stress ‘has been laid 
in their research activities on the industrial and applied 
aspects having clear and unambiguous objectives of serv- 
ing the planned developmental needs of the national 
economies. As corollary to this objective scientific res- 
earch programmes in the developing countries must 
aim at making these countries self-sufficient, as far as 
possible, so far as their need of technical know-how is 
concerned. b $ M B 

Secondly, along with the task of building up the, 
material base of welfare societies, scientific and techno- 
logical research in these countries is, motivated by the 


requirements of national .defence. Thirdly, the course, 
of research activities has had to be adjusted suitably. 


in relation to the scarce material resources and technical. 
man-power and, hence, scientific research. programmes 
must be selective from the very initiation. Thus, 
planning and evaluation of scientific and technological 
research assüme considerable significance in the context 
of tbis broad strategy-of development. М 


~The Indian Scene 2 ^ "EE: 
Large scale scientific and technological research in 
India is of recent origin. Rise in the tempo of scientific 
research activities has been discerned in the universities 
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Өг agricultural development ? 


-— 


and institutes, in private industrial sector, through co- 
operative research organisatons and under the aegis of 
Central and State Governments during the last-decade. 
This is manifested on a h gher level of nationál ex- 
penditure on scientific resezrch in absolute terms, and 


correspondingly, more employment of scientific and . 


technical man-power on research side. : 
Questions have often beem raised by different interests 
in Press and Farliament regarding the justification or 
otherwise of the different aspects of research investment. 
Some of these questions posed may be crystallised as: 
In what ways scientific research in India has become 
instrumental in promoting the economic growth of the 
country ?. ; 2 \ 
What is the magnitude 5f foreign exchange saved 
as a result of ihe research activities ? TES 
Is, it really worthwhile t go in for additional. ex- 
penditure on research account ? 


Ts there any positive cor-elation between the inputs . 


of research on the one hand end the quantum of research 
turn-over on the other to be 1sed.as inputs for industrial 


" 

Pertinent Quesrions 2ч 
These are really pertinent questions and controversies 
are going on around them. The intellectual discussions 
on this subject. exhibit growing interest of the nation 
on the question of the pragress of scientific research 


and the capacity of research organisations to deliyer the . 


goods. But, it-must be apreciated that unless. the 
controversy in question is given an appropriate methodo- 
logical direction it may lapse into abortive bickerings 
serving neither academic nor administrative purposes. 

The whole issue boils down to the question: Is 
it really possible to plan the investment of resources for 
scientific, specially applied fields of research in the same 
pattern as it is feasible in the сазе of some other branches 
of human activities ? If so, what are the possible 
criteria to bé followed for determining the size and 
pattern of research investment ? -It is time that we 
work out appropriate theoretical basis for arriving at 
a decision on the criteria o^ investment for scientific 
research. e s i 
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There is almost complete unanimity that thé results 
of fundamental and basic research the pursuit of which 
springs from the desire of providing scientific knowledge 
are not amenable to operationally meaningful quantifi- 
cation. So, the main attention is naturally focussed on 
applied research in the industrial and agricültural fields. 


One ‘of the criteria generally used for planning 


investment in afirm or industry or for the economy as.. 


a whole is appropiate returns from investment or 


investment productivity. Once there is some realistic. 


forecast in relation to productivity or the rate of return 
to be expected from a unit of investment through an 
activity, it may be possible to decide upon the size of 


investible resources corresponding to a given level of 


output.. , 


Jt is, however, difficult to apply this productivity. 


concept in the field of scientific and technological research 
even if the research activity is considered analogous to 
some other forms of productive activity. This is due 
to the specific characteristic of scientific research for 
which an appropriate measurement model in objective 
terms is yet to be developed. Scientific research results 
in the formation of new knowledge which is generally 


expressed as recorded know-hows and know-whys 


either published: or not. Recent exercises on ‘the 
question of identification and measurement of research 
output have pointed out certain indicators in this 
direction. One of such indicators is the number of 
publications to the credit of an individual in a particular 
discipline. But, in such a case the quantity itself rather 
than the quality of output cannot serve as a conclusive 
evidence; Е ; | MS 
Yet, there are other attempts to measure quality 
through such norms as the number of citatións or 
quotations from research ‘publications or the opinions 
expressed by competent authorities upon them. Of 
late, some exercises have been made to mesasure the 
productivity of research in an indirect way. This is 
based on the manifestation of the results of scientific 
research in the form of tangible economic magnitudes in 
a firm, industry, a sector and ultimately, for the whole 
of an economy in a country. The single biggest 
advantage in this method is that the measurement is 
more realistic as the. whole system is based on thé 
working out of economic and social benefits for which 
most of the scientific efforts are geared. But it must 


always be borne in mind that economic interpretation | 


of research productivity has got certain obvious limita- 
tions. This is because sometimes vital research per- 
formances have got motivations other than economic. 


Areas of performances 


In a country like India where “mixed economy" 
operates and where in most cases production of research 
output is structurally separated from its utilisation the 
concept of research 'productivity should take into 
account different areas of scientific research according 


'to the nature and degree of fruition in research per- 
N 


formance. 
. They may broadly be characterised as: (1) the 
realised zone indicating the regions where research 
results have borne fruit through commiercial and 
industrial exploitation (2) the potential area, which 
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delineates the whole fields of research know-how lying 
as technical inventory and awaiting exploitation (3) 


. inducement area which characterises those aspects of 


research contribution which, though not serving directly 
or indirectly as agents of production, nevertheless, 
cause to generate forces that lever up production proce- 
sses (e.g. shift in the general cultural standard of the 
population, rise in the general technical efficiency of the 
mass of small producers and impact on the favourable 
execution of foreign collaboration etc.). The impact 
in the inducement area though not tangible nor direct, 
is definitely playing a significant role in promoting 
economic development. . . 


Realised area 


In realised zone where research results have been 
sold as patents and corresponding royalty and premium 
has been received by the inventor and/or research 
organisation, it may not be difficult to assess the, contri- 
bution in a definite quantitative form but in India 
scientific research is mainly government-financed and 
research organisations are called“upon in majority cases 
to render services free to both public and private sectors. 
In such a case there is no market, in strict economic 
sense, for technical know-hows as there are no prices. 
‘Of course, the estimates for productivity of scientific 
research for accounting purposes to be used as a tool 
for planning investment may be developed somewhat 
approximately. 


The important point to be noted in case of building 
‘up such estimates, is that research results work along 
with other factors of production to produce a new 
commodity, or substitute an old commodity or improve 
the quality of existing commodity or lower its cost of 
production.. So, the main problem is to isolate the 
impact of research factor from other factors of pro- 
duction. Estimates regarding the proportion of the. 
total value gained by the industrial activity to be 
apportioned to the research factor have to be worked 
out based on our knowledge of the utilisation of the 
research. results and other services rendered free to the 
users. 


‘ One of the important questions is how to measure 
in economic terms the potential area of research and 
technical know-how. The productivity study of the 
potential areas is all the more essential not only to under- 
stand the problems of industrial exploitation but to 
assess the quantum of financial loss being sustained as 
‘a result of carrying forward the continuous backlog of 
non-utilisation. ` Ж 

There are different factors operating behind non- 
utilisation of research results. First, it may be that 
before initiating research projects adequate planning 
jbased.on the specific industrial requirements might not 
have been done. In case of research activities conduc- 
ted by the industrial units themselves pre-planning of 
projects may pose any problem; the planning follows 
almost spontaneously through an integrated operation 
between the sale, production and research departments 


-and the investment on a particular project is determined 


on the basis of the expected return by way of the value 
added through the results of the particular research 
project. | 
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But, in a situation where research activities are’ 
conducted in isolation from the production system, 


this type of integration is rather difficult unless active - 
liaison machinery between research organisations and 


industrial units is developed or overall economic plan- 
ning system takes the responsibility of coordinating and 
-research workers are given proper facilities to be in 
close touch with developments in the industrial field. 
Secondly, even if the pre-planning is-more or less perfect, | 
the results of research may not always turn'out exactly 
similar to what was expected. : 5 
DN 
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Shy of Experiment B 


So, à chance factor is always there for the . success І 


or otherwise of a particular research project and a risk 
element is always present behind the investment in 
research activities and certain portion of the investible 


resources for research may not be paid. back in terms, 


of expected returns; but in the case where success is. 


guaranteed a’ particular research- project may not find- 


. market as its industrial exploitation may not promise: 
sufficient profit under the existing demand conditions. 


Moreover, working under a non-competitive at- 
mosphere a.large part-of the present industrial set-up 
in our country seems to be shy of conducting experiments 
in newer fields. Again, in some cases it is observed 
that the. application of the up-to-date method of pro- 
duction may involve the scrapping of old capital stocks- 


and the entrepreneurs may not be willing to surrender : 


their immediate gain in tlie interest of prospects of a' 
higher profit in the long run. The question of the 


s 


utilisation of research know-how is linked with the 
tradition, organisational structure and the relative 
priority which a particular industry receivés- in the 


national economy. - 


Utilization _ nf . К 
The “question of productivity of scientific research 


should .be viewed in the background of the problems 
of utilisation. Apart from other social and organisa- 


- tional questions the general econòmic factors which 


foster fuller utilisation of research results may be enume- - 


rated as follows: 


- (a) Availability of sufficient raw materials, resources ` 
and technical man-power to match the, exploitation .of · 


research results. ` 


(b) Size of internal demand and/or export possibili- | 


ties for a commodity (for which the particular research 
effort is geared) in a given period should be sufficient to 
lend itself for economic exploitation. TR 


- (c) In the field of private’ sector industries exploit- ' 


ing research results, sometimes, the social projection of 
utility to be derived from research utilisation may be at 
variance. with ` individual evaluation based on private 
profit-motive. nds T. 
(d) Even in the field of public sector undertakings 


'.a better understanding and coordination between 


research organisation and industrial management may 
J 


improve the situation further. - 


(e) Economic policy of the government regarding 


-the utilisation of indigenous technical know-how ^ 


(whenever it is available on -comparable standard) in _ 


preference to foreign technical know-how. 


^ 
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HE world has been alerted by 
the recent news аё radio 


emissions from a very distant: 


cluster of stars, millions of 
light-years away, appear in regular 
frequency at'100 days’ interval and 
ion a pattern which does not corres- 
pond with the usual radio ‘noises’ 
"emanating from the stars or other 
astral bodies. There may; therefore 
be a super-intelligence behind the 
transmission. of these signals as if 
trying to establish contact with our 
earth through a.coded message. It 
is a bold declaration and opinions 
that will differ sharply on its inter- 
pretation. ү і 
Prof. Iosif Shklovsky of- the 
"Sternberg Astronomical Institute 
who first made this conjecture, was 
то doubt very cautious in his 
Yemarks, contrary to what has 
appeared in its popular version in 
the daily press. He said: 
“This source of radio emissions 
`` may either represent an entirely 
‚ .new class of celestial objects or 
réflect absolutely new properties 
of cosmic sources of radio 
emissions alréady known to 
` science (for instance, the remnants 
of explosions of the, so-called 
“supernova’). One cannot ex- 
clude, of course, the fascinating 
conjecture that what we are 


a. 


observing is an artificial signal, 
from an extra-terrestrial civiljsa-.” 
tion. Now special observations 


. will be needed, however,’ before 
this theory becomes a scientific 
fact." (Interview to Pravda, 
14-4-65). ` | 


ae} 


Fascinating Conjecture ©. ~- 7 + 

So the inference of the existence. 
of an extra-terrestrial civilisation’ 
from these somewhat extraordinary: 
signals is only a “fascinating conjec-. 
ture” and to establish it requires’ 


more observations of a special type 


'. before, it. could be established as a 


“scientific fact !". How this can 
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Signals from | $расе J 


lead to an intensification of the cold 
war is best left to the imagination of 
an eminent daily paper which has 
headlined it as such. 

What we can profitably do heré 
is Чо go into the whole question, 
if only briefly, as to whether life 
exists anywhere else, either in our 
own solar system, in our galaxy or 
may be, in neighbouring or distant 
galaxies. - We already hold impor- 
‘tant clues to answer this question 
positively. But it must be pointed 
out that whether this extra-terrestrial 
life has been able to develop its 
own intelligence would be a highly 
speculative undertaking. 

l, n 
Communication | 


Let us assume that we do get 
an intelligent communication from 
a planetary system, say from 
a planet belonging to our 


nearest stars—a dual system’ by © 


the name of- Alpha Centauri 
and Proxima Centauri, situated 


at a distance of four and a 
quarter light-years away. Radio 
“waves traveling with the same 


velocity as that of light would take 
the same nümber of years to cover 
this distance. Therefore, a two- 
way message should take eight and 
„half years. Correspondingly, this 
‚ *message" emanating from the star- 
“system ‘STA-102’, a few million 
: light-years away, must therefore 


‚ have-otginated at a time when the 
* present generation of cro-magnon 
' man had .not yet appeared . on 
. ca thé` world: 

31 “message,” if we could send any 
~ would:take another few million years 


scene. Our return 


and we can only.hope that man and 
his civilisation will survive on this 
planet till then. , ; 

Clearly, the idea of апу conti- 
nuous communication ` has to be 
given up unless we were to indulge 
in telepathic fancies and such other 
of science fiction.» — ^ ' 


^ 


^ 


$ 

Life, of course, originated in the 
sea.. The sea-water of the primitive 
Earth containing a mixture of 
hydrogen, ammonia, methane and 
"water vapour dissolved “in it was 
‘something like a borth of organic 
. matter. This ‘Broth’ was subjected 
to heayy discharge of electricity of 
a few million electron-volts emanat- 
ing from the ultra-violet rays of the 


Sun. The atmosphere of the primi- 


- ‘tive Earth was quite , different— 


the present-day ionosphere had not 
_yet formed and hence it was possible 
for this heavy electric discharge 


- from the Sun to reach the surface. 


of the Earth. ` ` 


It is inferred that these electric 
discharges on the kind-of ‘organic 
broth’ -that was sea-water of the 
-primitive Earth led to the formation 
of the first protein globules. This 
has been proved by a brilliant experi- 
ment conducted by a young Ameri- 
can student, Stanley Miller, in 1952. 
He subjected a mixture of a sample 
of primitive sea-water prepared in 
the laboratory to a few million 
electron-volts. By using the me hod 
of paper chromatography several 
days later, he was able to detect 
glycine, alanine and other amino 
acids in the solution. This experi- 
has bzen repeated at the Institute of 
Biochemistry of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. It has fully confirm:d 
Miller’s results. Even thea not all 
the steps leading to the formation 
of life. from inorganic matter is as 
yet clearly understood. | ` 


Origin of Life 


-.. There are also many virus forms 


:of “Ше” and some viruses, like the 
tobacco mosaic virus, display the 
characteristic of life. only when 
..placed in its proper medium, in this 
;case tobacco leaves. We can probab- 
“ly call. them quasi-life. All these 
‘anaerobic organisms, of course, do 
not require oxygen for their survival. 
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^t must be noted that all the oxygen 


in our atmosphere (21 per cent) is: 


not native to our planet but has been 
brought into existence entirely. by a 
process of photosynthesis. 

What then is life and what is its 
most important characteristic ? 

The element carbon with its 
almost unlimited capacity to form 
cifferent combinations. with other 
elements forms the very building 
block of life. Its distinguishing 
character is its constant metabolic 


interchange with the rest of the world. 


I: is interesting to note that the 
Gefinition of Jife, given by Friedrich 
Engels in the 19th century, has been 
substantially confirmed by present- 
бау science. Said Engels in his 
‘Dialectics of Nature’: 

“Life is the mode of existence 


of protein bodies, the essential, 


element of ‘which consists in 
continual metabolic interchange 
with the natural enviorment-out- 
side them and which ceases with 
cessation of this metabolism 
bringing about the decomposition 
of the protein.” ' (Moscow 
edition, 1954, P. 396). 


Life in Our Solar System 


Has life developed in any other 
pianet, besides our Earth, in our 
solar system ? It is evident from 
the above discussion that in order 


that life may develop, we require а” 


specific amount of heat to produce 
the necessary molecular combina- 
tion based on carbon and this alone 
can make life possible. A planet 
too near the Sun, like Mercury, or 


too far away, like Jupiter and others - 


outwards are respectively too hot or 
tco cold to sustain life. It is said, 
therefore, that there is, as it were, 


a life-zone in the planetary orbits ; 


rcund the Sun. This extends from 
the orbit of Venus to Mars, ie. a 
zone extending from 60 million to 
140 million miles away from the Sun. 
. Our Earth at a distance of 93 million 
miles away from the sun is, therefore, 
right in the heart of this life-zone. 
The recent recordings by. the 
American Mariner П Venus-probe 
rocket indicates that the tempera- 
ture on Venus is too high for survival 
of life. But this certainly requires 
further investigation before we can 
arrive at a definite conclusion. On 
the contrary, it is almost certain that 
the planet Mars does contain a hardy 
plant type of life as is proved by Prof. 
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: Sstar-system. 


Tikhov by an ingenious experiment 
conducted at the Institute of Aszró- 
Botany at Alma-Ata. Martian 
atmosphere, however, has пої 
betrayed upto now the presence af 
any oxygen and so we can rule out 
the possibility of any kind of higher 
forms of life based on complicated 
metabolic process. | 


. Life in Other Planetary Systems 


The recent theory regarding the 
origin of planets round a star (i.e. 
its Sun), as propounded by Otto 
Schmidt first in 1944 апа elaborated 
later by Fesenkov, Harold Urey and 
other makes it clear that the plenetarv 
system round a star is the rule and 
not the exception. Therefore, ever 
in our galaxy, containing abou. 
1,500 million stars, there must be 
myriads of planetary systems. Anc 
be it noted, that there are billions o^ 
galaxies like ours in the whole uni- 
verse. Consequently, the universe 
must be teeming with planets, large 
and small, orbiting round their pri- 
maries, the stars. 

What. are the chances thai 
among these myriads of planetary 
systems, we have many Earth-like 
planets where life has evolved uptc 
the level of high intelligence. We 
can only enumerate here some of the 
requisites which need to be fulfilled 
for this contingency. 

(a) The planet should have as its 


primary a solitary star, like our Sun, 


not a binary or triple or quadrupule 
5 А double ог тоге 
Stars going round one another рго- 
duces in turn such a complicated 
orbital path of revolution for their 
planets by their respective gravita- 


tional pulls that the planets move 


too near and recede соо far away 
alternately in their annual revolu- 
tion. Consequently, the planets. 
suffer from .such extremes of tem- 
perature as to rule out any possi- 
bility of Ге. , 

_ (b) But the planet even round а. 
solitary sar to be Ear:b-like should 
not be tao far away or too near its 
primary, .e. its must be placed in the 
life-zone. Of .course, the. life-zone 
need not always be between 60 and 
140 million miles, if its primary star 
is cooler or hotter than our Sun. 

(c) Such a planet must orbit its 
primary star in a nearly circular 
orbit like our Earth. 

(d) It must have the requisite tilt 
in its axis to allow. for regular 
seasonal changes. 

Once -hese conditions are more 
or less fu.filled, we can be sure that 
life has поё only ddveloped in that 
planet, but that step by step up the 
ladder of evolution it will reach the 
Jevel of intelligence. : 

Our civilisation, barely 10,000: 
years old, is a very yourg civilisation 
judged by the age of the Earth which 
is at least 4,000 million years old. In 
fact, ever after the appearance of 
modern (cro-magnon) man, at least 
2,00,000 years back, man’s civilised 
existence occupies only a small por- 
tion of his existence. 

We cau be confident, therefore, 
that in e:sewhere in this universe 
there mus: be more advanced types 
and levels of civilisation. But the 
laws of physics make iz almost im- 
possible for us to establish contacts 
with one znother. 
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o>. The U.N. Crisis 


HERE is no longer any doubt 

today that the crisis at the 19th 

UN session emerged because 

the United States, together with 
some of its close friends, considered 
it necessary ^ to — prevent—even 
at the cost of the greatest harm 
to the world organization—the 
support for and confirmation of the 
well-known recommendations and 
initiatives of the. Geneva and Cairo 
conferences which are intended to 
lead to the democratization of the 
organization particularly and of 
international relations in 


. general. | To 
The force with which democratic 


sf 


tendencies have penetrated into con- 
temporary relations is great. Those 
who have the courage to oppose them 


openly and in a frontal fashion аге, 


few. That is why there were manoe- 
uvres with an inflated financial crisis 
which caused disarray at the session 
of the General Assembly and block- 
ed its. work, although the necessary 
elements which made an, acceptabe 
solution possible had been duly 
formulated. 


Pretext for Obstruction 


The rejection of the Afro-Asian 
proposal for 
crisis showed —more than anything 


resolving of the 


else—that' U.N. dues was in fact: 


not at all the 
but only a 
paralysing work. — and' extorting 
definite concessions in another 
sensitive sphere-- On the day when 


main question, 
pretext’ ог 


- the session terminated, a resolution 


was adopted to set up a Special UN 
General Assembly Committee which 


was assigned the task of studying ` 


by June 15 “all financial difficul- 
ties", The discussion and solution 


of Ше contentious and more complex 
gee DD ы сй, бау à 
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‘bound їо bring reservations 


Josip Djerdja 


problem of peace operations has been 
imposed as a. condition for the 


normalization of the situation in tlie 


Under normal conditions it 
should not seem strange to place on 
the agenda a discussion or definition 


of individual disputed interpreta-' 


tions of this or that provision of the 
Charter, or the generalization of 
experiences gained in the work of the 
United Nations in individual spheres. 
It is a different matter, however, 
when the discussion of an infinitely 
sensitive problem, such as peace 
operations in all their forms, is 


projected in the middle of a complete 


blockade of work, and as a condition 
for lifting the blóckade. А 


Western Powers | 


In view of these circumstances 
and the tendencies exhibited in the 
policy of certain Western powers, it 
should be clear that the setting up of 
a Special Committee for this task is 
in 
certain quarters, and somewhere 
even the apprehension that the way 


.out'from an artificially created crisis. - 


is being sought at a price which might 
precipitate even more serious crises 


and cause deeper misunderstandings, : 
_both among the great powers, and 


among the ranks of the world orga- 
nization. p 


"The -problem of peace opera- 
tions boils down to the question of 
jurisdiction of UN bodies and of the 
management of these operations, to 
the question of the manner in which 
operative forces must act on the spot 
in order to remain loyal to the princi- 
ples of the Charter. The discussion 


of the first problem directly impinges 


upon the very sensitive question of 
the right of veto and the general 
status of permanent members of the 
Security Council. All this is being in- 
corporated in the Charter and would 
not be altered without the agreement 
of all permanent members of the 
Secutriy Council. The discussion of 
the second problem concerns -the 
generalization of the existing ex- 
periences, and on that basis of ela- 
borating a system of criteria which 
would guarantee that UN operations 
in future wil not swerve ` or 
degenerate as they did in the 
Congo. 


It is probable that ш the 
unsettled situation, such as the one 
in the UN and the world, it would be 
possible to discuss successfully the 
first problem, while in the second case 
these might land the world organiza- 
tian into a genuine crisis. It seems 


: even less probable that the initiators 


of this discussian and of the forma- 
tion of the committee are interested 
in thrashing out the latter. aspect of 
-the problem in a manner which would 
contribute to the consolidation of 
.the United Nations and to repairing 
the damage caused so far—under-the 
influence of neo-colonial interests— 
by keeping a UN Mission in the 
Congo. Е 

In this context, what role can the 
Special Committee be expected to 
play ? ч ie 87 


Vacuum Theory 


~ Occasional statements and semi- 
official suggestions made recently 
in various Western countries, indicate 
that the problems of peace operations 
are dealt with fairly intensively and 
above all in the sense of stimulating 
the formation of various UN forces. _ 
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These forces would act on a far 


wider front than hitherto would. 


assume still undefined but at any 
rate far-reaching tasks. Behihd this 
idea is the thesis of individual powers 


in the West that the: liquidation of 


the colonial- system has teft in its 
wake a “dangerous vacuum” in the 
world where. unconsolidated young 
countries are threatened with 
dangers from which, more developed 
and more powerful nations should 
“protect” them. 

How.to fill this “vacuum” is the 
problem with which contemporary 
neo-colonialist power. Their more 
direct efforts to pursue their policies 
have always met with: resistance and 
have resulted in the exposure of 
their more unselfish objectives. 
Hence, their quest for devious means 
-to attain the same objective. It is 
known that high ranking individual 
officials of the UN Mission in the 
Congo had laboured under the 
ambition to try out this recipe in that 
unlucky country in the form of 
introducing a special kind of trustee- 
ship in which incidentally, lies the 
cause of the prolonged agony of 
the Congolese Republic. 

The idea of permanent UN forces 
seems premature and unacceptable at 
this juncture, it.does not mean that it 


would contine to be so under 
different conditions. This idea in 
itself can be part of a broader idea 
to make the world organization 
amore efficient so that it _ should 
gradualy grow into am expedient 
instrument of- progressive inter- 
‘national politics. But agreement, 
on a регтапейі UN force must be 
preceded. by genuine democratisa- 
tion of the UN їп all its spheres. 
Only thus can it ‘be ensured that the 


wider’ powers of the UN and its | 


peace force will serve the goals of 
the Charter and the. interests of the 


international community. It is only . 


at that: stage that constructive and 
useful discussions on a UN force 
can be inscribed on. the agenda. 


- Priorities T 
/ 


This would mean that priority 
must be given today to measures 
such as the decision of the 18th 
session about the expansion of the 
chief UN bodies, the realization of 


principal recommendations of the. 


-world economic conference, stepped 


. up disarmament and work on the 


codification of the principle of 
coexistence. In this: context the 


'-review of questions aimed at streng- 


thening the UN to perform 


Keeping Cool 


its role Cf guardian of world pedcé 
and progressive movements in thé 
world find its logical piace. 


On the other hand, adoption of 
another crder would mean "putting 
the cart before the horse.” It would 
imply a desire to forestall work оп 
democratzation nd umiversality of 
the world: -organization and—with the 
method о> “fait accomplis” in certain | 
key questions—to annil the signi- 
ficance o^ the absolutzly necessary 
changes when these take place. 


The need to maintam this natural 
order in the wark of the world, 
world organization denzands the due 


direction of the work of the Commi- ..' 


ttee so ar to avert manoeuvres and 
the disarray of the last session. 
It is alo necessary to. create— . 
through extensive .preparations and 
a  coorlinated appearance of 
non-aligned and other countries— 
the necessary conditions for switching 
to norma. work both atthe interrupt- 
ed 19th. session and at, the jubilee 
20th session, irrespective of the out- 
come of the work of the. Special- 
Committee which has assumed: tasks 
the execation of which neither is 
nor can be the pre-condition for 
the normalization of the situation. 
and worL in the United Nations. d 
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HE summer is long hot and almost -unbearable, 
but the heat сап be beaten with ingenuity— and 
patience. All around us the tricks to cheat the 
summer have begun, just as the leaves have left 
behind the pale greens and reds, 
their darker gioss. 
Outside Delhi, in the dusty countryside, the farmer 
who has worked all moonlight gathering the harvest, 
blackmailed by a summer storm, sprawls through the 


day on a handwoven, navar bed in the shade of a neem .- 


tree, supposed to be the coolest of trees. 

Bullocks pace the trodden slop¢ to the well, drawing 
water in goatskin container. In the trough where they ^ 
empty the cold well water crouch three small children, 
doused again and again, by water and laughter. 

In a road that winds behind the blacks of one storeyed 
government quarters, punctuated by tall, blackdustbins, 


a sugarcane juice vendor rings his bell until he ' is" 


surrounded by eager hands holding out glasses of 
aluminium, brass, glass and earth. The heavy canes are 
folded, and folded again, like saris being ironed, while 
the juice foams ‘white and green over-crushed ice ane, 
slices of fresh lemon.’ 

Among the huts on the banks of the sewage canal 
his compatriot shaves ice into tight balls pressed on 
wooden sticks and paints them red and yellow and 
purple from his array of essence bottles, -balanced 


and are assuining ..' 
` as if trees in the clouds hac silently shec large white 


orderly on the sides of Ais pushcart. Tongues lick 


up the cold sweetness eagerly, while pigs push to snuffle 
at the sugary drops in the dust and З ере women 
veil their joking faces. 

At night the city terraces are carpeted with beds, 


leaves in the dusk, and surzhis perch on every wall. 
Outside-the picture houses long queues are forming, 

hungry for gunflghts and fcreign nightclubs, serenades 

around tree trunks, bereaved mothers. end railroad 


2 accidents—and airconditioning. 


The electrical applicancs shops have taken away 
their rebate sings for ceiling fans and | airconditioners. 
Instead. they offer hire-purckase schemes which promise 
them double the profit; and save their customer the 
trouble of accumulating money. 

In ingenuous homes tool: are out, saws.and ћаттегѕ 
and screwdrivers, to fashior a home-made desert cooler 


of khas tatti and a table fac 


And in the rich homes the airconditioners already 
throb, while arguments are- profferred fcr Srinagar or 
Naini Tal, Darjeeling or Simla, plane or first class 
airconditioner. 

The application for leavz to the perscnnel manager 
reads poorly but serves its purpose, 

“My house fallen дозуп. I humbly want leave go: 
‘to my village. Will your k-ndself please grant same ?” 
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_ Anees Chishti 


HE elegant high-speed 
Й double-decker that plies 
: smoothly in. the groves past 
а Calcutta’s Maidan or the опе 
that negotiates arduously in the 
crowded: Shambazar, requires a 
burly, -rough man on the wheels. 
Rakhal Chandra Das, .short, un- 
assuming and 29, one of the many 
employed by the West Bengal States 
Transport Department, is a bus 
driver with a difference. 
Rakhal, who comes to Calcutta 
éveryday from the far off Suburb of. 


Bansdroni is a talented artist who . 


uses the cheap medium of pastel for 
his drawings in his leisure. He 
draws at night .and he drives at 
day-time and vice versa, Rakhal told 
us when we met him at his Trade 
Union M.P. hosts New Delhi 
residence; he is in the Capital for 
his first one-man show in this city, 
befittingly inaugurated by Smt. 
Indira Gandhi. 

The artist has already held four 
exhibitions in Calcutta; and these 
touched off quite a lively controversy 
regarding Rakhal’s medium of 
pastel. Some of the art critics rank 
the young artist with as distinguished 
a painter as Gopal Ghosh. Accord- 
ing to one point of view, the only 
similarity between Rakhal . and 
Gopal Babu is their common 
slant towards romanticism, further 
heightened by the use of a common 
medium; but it is a harsh truth that 
Rakhal can not afford to use even 
superior pastel so lavishly done by 
his other affluent contemporaries; 


even then he has won many a point. 


‘over them by his endearing com- 
bination of romanticism and the 
rural life of Bengal. | 

` Rakhal was born in the Comilla 
district, now in East Pakistan. Like 
many other renowned men of arts 
and letters, he quit his motherland 
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Driver Turns Artist . 


Profile of Rakhal Das 


>” 


to come to Calcutta after partition. 
Married at the age of eight, he 


-reached the metropolis with his wife 


and his father’s family. They had 
to abandon their shop at Comilla. 
Rakhal joined a plastic factory to 
work and support his father while 
very young. His enthusiasm for art 
tempted his father to give him some 
proper training to develop his 
talents. Rakhal was admitted to 
the College of Art from where he 
came out with a first class three- 
year diploma. His stay at the 
College was quite satisfying; he 
made enough studies of models and 
and flowers and experimented with 
various media in different styles, 
including some work in oil. But 
he never felt at home with any other 
medium and soon switched back to 
pastel. : 


o. r 

His College diploma flattered 
the big advertisers; one of them 
offered him a job. But Rakhal 


. declined to let his art be commerci- 


alised. He preferred to be with the 
State Transport Department, рге“ 
venting his “drawings from being 
corrupted according to the whims 
of commercial executives, earning 
an honoured livelihood of Rs. 150 
a month, observing nature in differ- 


‘ing forms and.driving his vehicle in 


top gear. 


As Rakhal is fond of rural life, 
landscape is his obvious forte. He 
has a brilliant sense of colour; he 
usually. avoids very bold colours 
and achieves remarkable intermingl- 
ing of shades with the minimum use 
of knife or anything else. 
that he is forced to use instead of 
canvas, is yet another handicap that 
he has to face. 


Out of the forty exhibits for the 
New Delhi exhibition thirty seven 
are landscapes;, all drawn between 


f 


The paper - 


Е f 
1963 and 1965. Depicting the 
‘rural trivialities of Bengal, they 
speak of the anguished human-being 
in Rakhal The communal riots 
of Calcutta touched him very much 
and even the landscapes drawn 
during those days cry- out against 
the barbarous deeds of trouble- 
makers. Don’t Kill Me, a harassed 
and frightened individual, pleading 
to be spared the dagger is a-remark- 
able piece that tells of the artist’s 
understanding of human emotions 
and his capacity to convert them 
pictorially. The Last © Journey, 
Rakhal’s imagination of Nehru’s 
funeral procession is a good draw- 
ing; it has been presented to Smt. 
Gandhi. . 

What is Rakhal’s impression of 
the art world of Calcutta in so far 
as appreciation ‘is concerned ? we 
asked. ` Я 

People in’ Calcutta are deeply 


. interested in art and the exhibitions 


attract a large number of visitors, 
Rakhal said. His own four 
exhibitions were seen by thousands 
of art lovers. But Calcutta is for 
abstract art in general. 

Why does he not go 
abstracts ? 


. “J believe in art which is easily 
intelligible to the common man. 
For, only then can it serve its 
purpose in a befitting manner." 

What are Rakhal’s other in- 
terests ?. . 


“None other than making land- 
scapes and helping my younger 
brother Nitai in his artistic 
pursuits.” 


Young Nitai, is also a talented 
artist, and like his illustrious elder 
brother and mentor draws land- 
‘scapes in pastel; an exhibition of 
‘his works is due shortly in Calcutta. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The old ‘Sick Man of India’ 
British Policy Towards Sindh by P. N. KHERA, Ranjit 
Printers œ Pablishers) pp. 152—Rs 11.50 


HE monograph is welcome 

for the simple reason that a 

detailed history of Sind is yet 

to be written. In this small 
book, the British Indian Govern- 
ment’s relations with Sind have been 
traced from the 17th Century to the 
year 1843—the year of annexation of 
Sind into the British empire. The 
history covered here is, obviously, 
a part of the general history of 
British expansion and entrenchment. 
A considerable number of historical 
documents of an original nature have 
been consulted and appended. The 
theme, however, is а common one— 
that the Britishers were solely guided 
by colonial considerations in ,the 
conquest. А condescending case 
against Sir Charles Napier has been 
consistently established, who, in 
conclusion, is the villain of the 
peace. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed, who wrote 
the Foreword for the earlier edition 
in 1941, was inclined to agree with 
the author in his view that, but for 
the intervention of ;the British, 
Ranjit Singh would have invaded 
Sind and-annexed it. Indeed, the 
history of the sub-continent would 
have been different. And hence, 
one may disagree with Dr. Bishe- 
shwar Prasad's comment that *'Its 
end was inevitable, and Napier gave 
it the burial which was inherent in 
the logic of events" Somehow, 
terms like ‘inevitable’, ‘inexorable’, 
‘inherent’, ‘logic of events’ in his- 
torical treatises is rather improper 
because, apart from misleading, 
these terms take many things for 
granted, which is worse for research. 
In a nice introduction Dr. Prasad 
adopts a rather pedestrian theme: 
“Imperialism by its very nature is 
dynamic and like the forest fire 
devours all that comes into contact 
with it till it reaches the limit or 
meets another imperial power.” 
Besides a wrong metaphor, the 
whole sense of the theory is lost 
when one asks, of course’ in the given 
context, what limit ? Why did the 


inevitable fire not devour, ау, 
Nepal ? 

Mr. Khera has delved into a 
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highly controversial subject and has 
come out triumphantly. But, his 
publishers have done a bad job of a 
a good material in that printing mis- 
takes abound. He’ seems to have 
played down the role of the Amirs 
who, in fact, violated the trea-ies, 
committed intrigues, hatched 
conspiracies and, thus, provcked 
Ellenborough and Napier to resort 
to military measures for which they 
were not morally: entitled. On the 
whole, the evidence for maintaining 
“that Napier wanted war and 


, 


prepared the case; Ellenborough 
wanted Sind and believed the case, 
and the conquest was the result", 
is impressive. The Britishers’ desire 
to bestow blessings cf the British 
Raj on the unwilling people ruled 
by a despot was nothiag more than 
an eye-wash. Outram’s chivalrous 
protest, Henry Lewrenze’s contempt 
for the whole affair, Peel’s vehement 
disapproval of the conquest, and 
Lord Ashley’s resolution in the 
-House of Commons for the resto- 
ration of the territory to the Amirs— 
all these are dismissed by Mr Khera 
as a part of British sophistry and 
hypocrisy. So that, when Napier 
scribbled to a friend ‘I have sinned’, 
it was no longer a pur but a literal 
truth. ; 


—M.H. Sankhdher 


The Tragedy of Children under Nazi Rule by KIRYL 
SosNowskI (Publisher: Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa 
Warszawa. Edited by Wanda Machlejd.) 


HIS is a remarkable book by a 
remarkable man, and it is appropriate 
to take note of it during the week 
when the world is celebrating the twen-ieth 
anniversary of the victory over Hitler 
Fascism. 

Kiryl Sosnowski is a Polish sociologist 
and is prominent in the Poznan Ѕосіе у of 
Friends of Sciences and the Western 
Institute. But he is no ivory-tower in- 
tellectual : during the war, he was an 
active member of the Polish Underground 
Movement and went through the horrors 
of the Nazi concentration camp. 

With loyalty to objectivity, rare in those 
who had to suffer torture under Nazi -ule, 
the author gives a Jucid account of the 
entire system of child and youth training 
that Hitler and his accomplices had wo-ked 
out. He has given in detail the actual 
working of Hitler’s system, which the Nazi 
dictator had himself defined: "In my 
Ordensburgen, a youth will grow up before 
which the world will shrink back. A 
violently active, 


dominating, intrepid, 


, care, 


brutal youth—that is what I am 
after. Jt must be indifferent to pain. 
There must be no weakness or tenderness 
init. I want о see once more in its eyes 
the gleam of pride and independence of 
the beast of prey”. : 7 

The thorough-going organisation of 
the Nazi traing o? the youth, from 
ideological to physica, has been 
covered by the author with meticulous 
From the inculcation of the cult 
ofthe Superior Race to the total exter- 
mination of the Jews, noth ng is missed in 
this book. It was a total education, and 
brought out the indis»ensatle link between: 
racism and militarism. And Sosnowski 
has done a real research’s jobin studying 
every aspect of it. 

For every student of education this is 
a very important book, for it teaches us 
that education, if left in charge of the 
enemies of democracy, can easily become 
the vehicle of the worse form of tyranny 
in history. 

—V.E. Kaiser . 


Man's Road to Progress: (Talks on Politica! Topics) 
Editor-in-Chief : L. F. YUvicHOv, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
pp. 254; Rs. 1.00 


HIS book has been especially 
compiled for the benefit of 
those who are actively partici- 
pating in the struggle for 
socialism. The various principles 
governing the growth and develop- 


ment of human society are set out’ 


in simple and clear terms. 

The whole subject matter has 
been spread over in five talks, each 
talk dealing with one aspect of the 
subject. The five talks consist of: 
1. what one should know about the 
development of society; 2. Victory 
of Socialism in the USSR; 3. Soviet 


Socialist Society; 4. From Socialism 
to Communism; and 5. Commurism 
is the Future of all Mankind. 

The subject has.been dealt with 
in an easy and persuasive style and is 
full of examples from day-to-day 
life. It will come in handy to all 
those who want to know the basic 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism, al- 
though it may be found too ele- 
mentary by those whc are already 
acquainted with Marxist-Leninist 
theory and practice. 


—A.C.N. 
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Quarterly Journal 
of 


India International Centre 


C the only magazine of its kind in India, a quality journal covering a 

rum of subjects centring around India as a focus of cross-cultural currents. 

common problems of history and economics, sociology and politics, 

and education, science and technology, and illuminates emerging trends in philo- 
iterature and the arts. 


ukh, and edited by a strong and representative Advisory Board und 
of Dr. Karan Singh. | 


is issued quarterly, is neatly printed and has distinct format. Apart from à 
each issue contains an eight-page photographic insert on art paper. Ж 


CONSPECTUS, which was published at the end of February last, was 
favourably reviewed in the press. Thus, Shri М.С. Jog wrote in 


“TUS makes a welcome addition to the not very large number of 
ournals in this country .. -Its inaugural number holds: promise of 
ests to come..... | Lu 


a very well-produced magazine despite some minor slips here 
ion. It isa welcome addition to the very small number 
g intellectual dialogue on various issues...... 


Annual Subscription: Rs. 10.00 


Please send your subscription to : 


s The Editor l 
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IN MEMORY 
OF OUR BELOVED LEADER 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
NOVEMBER 14, 1889-MAY 27, 1964 

A CONQUERED INDIA 

HE FOUGHT TO FREE 

A BACKWARD INDIA 
HE PLANNED TO BUILD 
INDIA WAS HIS HEART 


AND INDIA WAS HIS LIFE 
A FREE INDIA IS TO-DAY 
HIS LIVING MONUMENT 








-today we look back 
with saddened hearts - 
. to the 27th may 1964, 
_ when our beloved leader 
| and friend, 
. pandit jawaharlal nehru 
_ was taken from us suddenly 
but we look forward also 
AE to the fulfilment of 
his high and noble aspirations- 
a free and 
prosperous india 
in a world without war. 
in this tradition, 


we carry his message 
of peace and goodwill 
to distant lands. 





We shalt ~*~ aS - b. Meet the Challenge 


[17 
E veavtuine else Is secondary to the freedom of our people айд of 
our motherland and if necessory everything else hes to be 
sacrificed in this great crisis,” 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 


éé 
I KNOW at this hour every Indian is asking himself one question: 
4 what can he do for his country and how can he participate in the 
nation's endeavour to defend our freedom and territorial integrity. To 
them and to all our people | want to address this appeal : wherever you 
are and whatever your vocation, you should work with true dedication. 
Bring out the best in you and serve the country selflessly. The supreme 
need of the hour is national unity... ." 


—Lal Bahadur Shostri 


— 


The threat to our freedom is real, continuing and 
immediate. In fighting the aggressor, it is important 


that there is unity and peace in the country. Be pop 
ч эм any sacrifices for defending the territorial integrity 
а. 


JAI HIND 


MAY 29, 1965 
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filter and tobacco. 
Е perfectly matched 
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А What tobacco. men call marriage—the marriage of ' 
= the right tobacco with the right filter—is what makes 











Wills Filter Tipped extra special. A filter cigarette ` 
“as good as Wills is not just a good cigarette with 
a filter at one end—it is a good filter cigarette, The 
fine tobaccos in Wills are specially blended'to match 
the filter, enhance the taste. | 


# That is why you will find Wills Fitter Tipped 
jM SO satisfying. So many discriminating smokers 
already have. Rs. 1.20 for 20 


- they're great.. they're Wills 
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. This was the man whó, ~ 
S With all his mind & heart, loved 
© India & the Indian people. nd M 
they, inturn, were indulgent 
. ito him and gave bim of theit 
7 lobe most abundantly and ex- 
 stravagantly. ^ —— 
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THE air is thick with the pious platitudes spouted by 


politicians all over the country on the first death 
anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru. References have 
been made to the goal he set before us and 
constantly kept reminding us about, but one тау be 
sure that few of the leaders who have been speaking 
eloquently about democratic socialism fully com- 
prehend the implications of the Nehru ideology in 
terms of economic, political and social transforma- 
tion of the face of India. And many have use 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s name more to justify their own 
claims to leadership than out of loyalty to the ideals 


‘which to the people the great leader’s name re-. 


presents. © 


The only bright spot in the year following Jawa- 
harlal’s death has“been the recognition, towards the 
close of it, that deviation from the path-of non-align- 
ment he charted for this country is dangerous. Even 
this recognition came as a result of the immature 
postures of the American President and the attitude of 
the Western Powers to the blatant aggression 
committed by Pakistan using the arms and equipment 
supplied by the U.S.A. Whatever the reasons, the re- 
turn to the Nehru path is welcome, and it must be 
hoped: that new pressure will not be allowed to 
nullify this gain in the sphere of international 
affairs. i я 


In the national sphere, however, the position is 
not so promising. The destiny Jawaharlal envisaged 
for this country was never left in doubt, although- 
he himself faltered many times in the matter of 
practical steps to take us forward to the goal. The 
hesitations and compromises which marked his 
handling of national affairs, particularly during the 
closing years of his life, can only be understood 'in 
the context of the complete loyalty of the masses 
which he commanded, for this gave him the confi- 
dence that a compromise here or there would make 
no difference in the long run to the-onward march of 
the people as a whole. His aim was to bring about 
the transformation without even the appearance of 
violence; hence his reluctance to use the total moral 


+ 


* 


authority he possessed to advance his aims for 
India. 


His successors who, be it said in fairness, have 
kept the country from going to pieces in the absence 
of the one-man unifying force, face considerably . 
greater danger from the powerful lobbies of the right 
wing and of communalism. They do not have the. 
mass backing which enabled Jawaharlal to tide over 
crises without allowing his ideals to be dimmed. It 
is therefore necessary for them to think seriously 
now of the many steps that have to be.taken without 
delay if the people's trust that the Nehru ideology 
will be implemented is not to be shattered 
altogether. f . 


The aims towards which the national leadership 
must work now are briefly : speedy enlargement of the 
public sector and management of undertakings in 
this sector by men who have faith in the Socialist 
goal; nationalization of key sectors like oil and bank- 
ing, so that public ownership will ensure that they 
work in the national interest; swift elimination of 
concentration of wealth in a few hands which cons- 
titutes the biggest obstacle to progress; phased Te- 
duction of income disparities within a specified 
time-limit for ensúring that the minimum and maxi- 
mum will bear a proportion of one to ten; steps to 
change the whole concept of the value of labour by 
ending payment of higher wages for soft jobs; eli- 
mination of dependence on foreign countries for our 
basic necessities within a specified period; ensuring 


‘effective participation by workers in the manage- 


ment of industries; immediate introduction of State 
trading in all vital spheres; cooperativisation of land,- 
so that the tiller will not be cheated out of the fruits 
of his labour. = 


. The present leadership must realize that the Nehru 
path is not a mere slogan but a concrete way of life 
which calls for single-mmded dedication. Positive pro- 
gress towards changing the face of India is the only 
valid tribute they can pay to his memory. Nothing 
else matters. ; 
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^. the part of India.’ 
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POSTCRIPT. TO MOSCOW COMMUNIQUE 


POIGNANT memories fill the 
thoughts and touching tributes 
well up from the heart of a grate- 


, ful nation on the occasion of this’ 


° first death anniversary of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. The most befitting 
tribute has been paid by Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. Within a year 
-of the demise of his illustrious 
predecessor he has been able to 
set up a Splendid edifice of Indo- 
Soviet Collaboration, the founda-- 
- tion of which was laid by Nehru 
exactly 10 years ago. New Delhi 


is résonant with the resounding . 
welcome that India's Prime Minis- 
. ter received in Moscow. 


- The fruits of Sri Shastri's 
successful “‘voyage of discovery" 
have ‘given a much-needed boost 
to New Delhi’s morale which had 


recently undergone a process of | 
‚ efosion in the form of Johnson’s 


deliberate discourteousness and 
Pakistan's , perfidious activity om 


Kutch border with indirect —may · 


be throdgh helplessness—conni- 
vance of U.S.A. No longer are 
we suffering from a frustrating. 
‚ feeling of friendlessness-.although 
political observers here ауе care- 
fully noted that Soviet warmth can- 
not -be interpreted as encourage- 
ment to a belligerent posture on 


is a sense of-reassurance that the 
Prime Minister has successfully 
explained to the Soviet” leaders 


India’s position vis-a-vis Pakistan . 


‚апа China and convinced them 


. of New Delhi’s peacefulness. Great 


Significance, in this context, is 
attached to Mr. Kosygin’s state- 
ment that his Government wel- 
comes and supports, India's de- 
termination to safeguard its terri- 
torial integrity. and independence 


which is interpreted as open sup- - 


port to India's twin programmes 
of defence and development. Con- 
crete proof of it is ѕееп.іп the 
massive economic aid given by the 
Soviet Union and her blanket 


‘offer to supply whatever be the 


"However, there ` 


role 


demands in | the defence “sector. 
. This latter has brought t 
light a significant aspect of the 
situation in. New Delhi, that is, 
the West-oriented bureaucracy 
"which rules over the secretariat 
has been the biggest bottle-neck 
in getting defence equipment from 
USSR. The negotiations on this 
matter in the past were baulked 
Бу the briefs prepared by the 


burra sahibs in the Ministry, of . 


Defénce who always shied- away 
from a heavy commitment to 


purchase. from Moscow on the. 


plea that it would mar our chances 
of getting weapons from the West. 
This realisation was growing ever 


. since Sri Chavan’s Moscow -visi-^ - 
and reached 


` its climax during 
the visit of Sri Shastri. | 


The most helpful person in 
these discussions ‘was Shri T. N. 
Kaul, our man. in Moscow, who 
-fully ‘understands and appreciates 
the Soviet attitude towards Jandia’ S 


various problems. And if is felt 


here, that he can Бе depended = 


upon for adequately representing ' 
India there in ` this 


‘ween the two countries. It is he, 


more than anybody else who help- ` 


.ed the Soviet leaders to overcome 
their misgivings about India's 
policies after Nehru. Again it 
was he who removed the apprehen- 
sions about an adverse change in 
Moscow's attitude consequent up- 
on Khrushchev's exit. 


In sharp contrast to it was the 
of Sri L. K. Jha who 
could ill-conceal his unhappiness 
„over the ‘reciprocity of. warm 
friendliness between Sri Shastri. 
and the Soviet leaders. It is 
understood that his reaction to the 
speeches of Sri Shastri and to the 
communique was rather sullen, 
and the Prime Minister is belieyed 
to have been led to seriously 


consider ways and means of res- ` 
.cuing the framing and implemen- 


new · 
` phase of close collaboration bet- 


. of power. 


- succeeded in inducing there. 


tation of policiesfrom the strangle- 
hold of the ‘bureaucratic ¢ steal- 
frame. Indications of this were 
available in Moscow itself where 


.he preferred.to remain unencum- 


bered by the advice and company 
of his ICS retinue during his 
talks with the Soviet leaders.' 
1 

The resentment over diis: new 
stance of Sri Shastri is writ large 
on the faces of the brass-hats who 
are worried over a probable loss 
The tune and wording 
for the chorus of disapproval 
of the Moscow; ‘Communique 
which was heard in some New 
Delhi circles immediately after 
its release was provided by this 
very disgruntled group. It was, 
of course, encouraged by Shri 
S. К. Patil and his cohorts who . 
found the communique upset- 


ting their apple-cart'ánd therefore ` * 


decried it as a meek surren- 


der to Moscow. He took up the 


matter in the Cabinet and tried to 
pull à smart^one on the Prime 
Minister with a straight question 
what concretely he had achieved 
in return for joining Moscow's 


‚ denunciation of Washington: with 


regard to latter's actions in Viet- 
nam, Latin-Àmerica and Congo. 
In this attack he was supported 
by Sri Sanjiva Reddy, Sri Asoke 
Sen and Sri Satya Narayan Sinha. 


The last two did not openly 
join the onslaught but their sullen 
silence eloquently expressed which 
side they stood particularly when 
other people^were enthusiastic 


- about the understanding - of the 


Indian situation on the part of 
Moscow which Sri Shastri had : 
Al- 
though it required some explana- 
tion to convince some members of 


` the Cabinet about the correctness 


of positions taken on the disp utes 
with Pakistan and China and on 
the Chinese bomb most.of them 
expressed agreement with the basic 
approach. x 


Attempts were made .by the 
pro-American lobby to piay down. 
Sri Shastri’s achievement ,by 
high -lighting the fact that the com-- 
munique was. silent on Kashmir 
and on the recent Pakistani aggres- 
sion in Kutch. It was sought to 
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' be interpreted as an. indicator of 


Moscow’s changed -attitude ' to~ 
wards Peking but it could hardly 
stand its. ground particulaly in 
view of the unequivocal declara- 
tion by Mr. Kosygin that their 
attitude on Kashmir remains un- 
changed and that in their view 
status quo-ante was the best solu- 
tion of Kutch dispute. ‘ 


_ Having failed to beat the com- 
munique on this score and to 
whip up an anti-Shastri hysteria, 
the pro-American lobby grew 
wiser and saw the futility of an 
attempt to swim against the surg- 
ing current of Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship. Observers in New- Delhi 
noted with amusement the sudden 
somersault of this group when 
instead of continuing to. harp 
upon the theme of Sri Shastri 
having caused unnecessary an- 
noyance in- Washington, they be- 
gan talking in terms of tbe latter's 
appreciation of New Delhi’s heroic- 
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effort to ‘widen the gulf between 
Moscow and Peking... 


2. 8 


Ambassador Chester Bowles who 
i$ diligently trying to repair the 
breach between Washington and 
New Delhi, but observers here 
are doubtful about -his success 
‘in maintaining the’ myth - because 


. it is clearly understood that ‘Sri 


Shastri is in no mood to- allow 
india’s foreign policy and dip- 
lomacy to_be clouded by a fixed 
assumption of Chinese intrasi- 
gence. 


He is also averse to unduly 
exaggerating the danger of the 
Second» nuclear blast by China 
and- New- Delhi considers fight, 
against non-proliferation of cnuc- 
lear weapons and for disarmement 
a more potent weapon than a 
Shield or an Umbrella. 


The American diplomats, parti- 
-culafly Ambassador Bowles, have 
been at pains to explain that 
U.S.A; would be willing to resume 
her posture of sympathy towards 
India only if the recent incidents 
are not rubbedJin too much. 
Whereas,:. New -Delhi would 
welcome such a gesture, political 
observers гаге sceptical about any 
significant initiative coming from 
Washington especially when the. 
divergénce of approach bet- 


, ween Mr. Bowles and President, 


Johnson is all too clear. 


Diplomatic observers here are 
keenly’ watching the impact of 
` Moscow-New Delhi detente on 
the strategy that India will adopt 
at Algiers. Reports are current 
that Sri Krishan Menon will 
most likely be included in the 
delegation to this Afro-Asian meet. 
It is taken to.be an indication of 
the sharp anti-colonial, anti-impe- 
rialist stand that India is contemp 
lating to take. 
the External Affairs Ministry are 
however carrying on a struggle 
to soften New Delhi’s criticism 
of. American actions. It would be 
wrong tactics, they argue, to 
further alienate U.S., sympathies 
at a time when Moscow is chan- 


ging its attitude towards China ' 


and Pakistan. They, in fact, are 


This obviously, is the line of > 


Some people in ` 


-| motto. 4 





insisting that India should strongly ` 
adhere to. her stand on the.ad- 
mission “-of Malaysia. Political 
opinion, however, appears ‘to be 
against this posture and: there 
is a tendency towards adopting 
a harder line on the issue of colo- 
nialism- and avoiding disruption 
of thé Conference on the Malaya- 
sian issue. ` : 


On the whole, Moscow visit 
of the Prime Minister seems, to 
have restored non-alignment to 
its old glory and opened up new 
possibilities of New Delhi re- . 
gaining her position in world. 
affairs. Odds against it are quite 
heavy even though the detractors 
of Sri Shastri have had to beat a 


retereat for the present. 
May 25 D.R.G. 
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dom and unity cannot co-exist 
with social injustice, inequality, 
slavery and disunion, It is true 
that in politically free and 
independent countries, too, there 
is much social injustice, in- 
equality, bondage and disunion. 
But to the extent that such 
conditions prevail there, those 
countries are not free; and their 
‘foremost thinkers are striving 
for justice, equality, freedom 
and unity in all spheres of 
human life. ....... 


The golden rule is, do unto 
others as you would be done by. 
We do not like to be despised 
by the ruling caste, we want 
equality of opportunity with” 
. them. ` So, if we are neither 
hypocrites nor the slaves ‘of 
blind bigotry, we must not pres- 
cribe social- subjection for any 
‘class, we must not, either in 
theory or in practice, despise 
any class, we: must, so far as 
in us lies, try our best to give 
equality of opportunity to all 
classes of our countrymen. Free- 
dom all round, should be our 


Political justice, equality, free- | 


This is what Ramananda Chat- 
terjee wrote fifty years ago. 
To mark his birth centennial, 
MAINSTREAM vwill next week 
present special tributes to . the 
memory of this great-patriot. 
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- - THE JOHNSON DOCTRINE - 


Chanakya Sen 
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PRESIDENT. Lyndon B. Johnson has declared: 


— 2 А @ 4 


of opposition from a crumbled South Vietnamese 


that what he „wants most is to ġo. down in history : Government. The United States alone has the mili-, - - 


as a man of peace, the.builder of the great society that 
the United States could be. This\declaration came 
not more than three months ago, during the Civil 
Rights March from Selma to Montgomery in the 


State of Alabama. And within a-hundred and twenty _ 


days, Lyndon Johnson got the Unied States involved. 
in two crisis areas, Vietnam and Dominica in such 
a way that the great society was obliged to beat à 
retreat; the image of a peace-loving President .was , 
lóst in the blood and frustration of battlefields, - 
and people were talking of a Johnson Doctrine which, ' 
in its potentiality to whip up the cold war ang even . 
plunge the world in a hot war, was more dangerous 
than the Truman and Eisenhower Doctrines of.the 
postwar period. 22 gue 


tary might to fight Communist expansion. ‘And 


fight it will whether.or not it has the support of its 4 


allies. 


The Johnson Doctrine, 

departure from the Truman Doctrine. When Pre- 
sident Truman took over from Britain the task of 
defending the Greek royal Government from the 
insurgents, he paved the way for an entirely new 


career for American foreign policy in the post-war . 


in this dimension; is a» ^ 


world. But his Doctrine implied that American ©. ` 


aid for the status quo anywhere in the world (as 
against revolutionary changes) should be in concert 


with others and should be primarily financial and ' 


economic. In Korea, of course, Truman committed 


Extension of Munroe Doctrine 


born on the napalmed villages of Vietnam and the’ 
battered blocks of Santo Domingo. 


г , a large American military force, and éven there, 
„although he had first ordered armed action and then 
~ approached the Security Council, his emphasis, was.’ 
‚оп collective action preferably under the UN flag. = 


l Lyndon Johnson does not have a United Nations ~ 
which, as in Truman’s time, is obedient to the United ' 


The Johnson Doctrine, such as it is, has been 


Shorn of all 


.do the job." 


‘massive use of arms and men. 


verbiage, it means that the United States-has the. 
right and the obligation unto itself and to the “free - 


world" to intervene with massive force, and unilaterally 


if recessary, anywhere in the world if it is convinced 
that not doing so would mean a victory for international: 


-Communism, or a serious setback for. America's 


national interests. . j 
It is an extension of the Munroe Doctrine to all 


‚ the world's hemispheres.- - -. ~, У 


z~ President Johnson spelled out his Doctrine as it. 
appliedto Vietnam in a major policy speech. on May ` 
2. The United States; he repeated, would not be 
defeated in Vietnam; ‘it would.fight to the end till . 
it could win an-honourable peace. The Communists, 
he said, wanted to show to all countries in Asia that 
“American commitment. is worthless. Once 
that is done, the gates are down and the road is open 
to expansion and endless conquest. There are those 
who ask why this responsibility should be ours. 
The answer is simple. There is no one else who can 


` "The meanin g of these words is clear. The United 
States, according to President Johnson, has a right 
to save South Vietnam from  Commünism with 
And it will fulfil 
this task alone, if necessary, and even in the face ' 
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States. For example, һе` knows that he cannot 
convert the American war in Vietnam into.a UN 
-war.. Unlike in the days of Truman and Eisenho- 
wer, he cannot even count on the faithful support of 


America’s western and -Asian allies. The Johnson · 


Doctrine, therefore, is a go-it-alone gospel, taking 
upon-the shoulders of America, in open rejection 
of the famous words of President John F. Kennedy, 


the task of preventing human affairs from behaving. . 


іп a. way which America may not consider to be in 


its own national interest or in the interest of the ' 


“free world". ' 


<- 


Inkblot Strategy 


A natural culmination of the Johnson Doctriné ~ 


in Vietnam: is-the “ink blot" strategy the Pentagon 
has drawn up for the war-during the monsooa months 
and thereafter. The idza is to take over the war from 


the South - Vietnamese Government which is unable - 
Хо expand its armed forces, and to fight it largely from ` 


the waters. where the United States is süpreme. 


"Ink Blot’ envisages the eventual commitment 
of 500,000. American troops in the Vietnam war. 
They would operate from areas near the coasts, so 
that, if necessary they could always retreat to the 
sanctuary of the American navy. Witli the help of 
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massive air power they would, however, try to enlarge 
-the “free Vietnam” areas, and clear them completely 
of Viet Cong elements. In the last few days, American 
military correspondents as if at the Administration’s 
request, have been trying to tell the North Viet- 
namese that they must not expect a second Dien 
Bien Phu in Vietnam. The Americans could go on 
fighting for years, and, under the Johnson Doctrine, 
they shall. $ 


Latin American Operations 


In intervening in the civil war in the Dominica- 
Republic, too, Lyndon Johnson has sponsored a 
new Doctrine whose first casualty is John Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress. It is not necessary to dilute 
upon the ambiguity of Lyndon Johnson’s diagnosis 
of the Dominican crisis; the intervention, it is now 
clear beyond doubt, has made the majority of the 
Dominicans Anti-American and largely destroyed 
the edifice of Latin American collaboration built up 
by President Kennedy after the Cuban crisis. 


While Kennedy had made the OAS the cornerstone 
of Washington’s Latin American operations and the 
Alliance for Progress the bridge-builder between 
North. and South America, Lyndon Johnson has 
gone back to the ancient Munroe Doctrine, treating 
the OAS with contempt. The basic principle of the 
OAS is that “no State or group of States has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs 
of any other state. 

President Johnson sent his marines to Santo 
Domingo without consulting the OAS, and went on 
sending them even as the OAS was seized of the crisis. 
His intervention has divided Santo Domingo into 
three sectors, the American (held by 20,000 marines), 
the revolutionary, and the counter-revolutionary. 
Lyndon Johnson’s Administration claims to be neu- 
tral in the civil war. But here is what the New York 
Times’ correspondent reported from Santo Domingo 
last week: 

“Nobody here at this point takes the neutrality 

claim  seriously—even embassy officials smile 

at it.” * ‹ 

In fact, the Americans in Santo Domingo have paid 
the salaries of the public employees of the Imbert 
junta and supplied them with arms. What the 
Administration wants is that the junta establishes a 
situation of strength in Dominica. It will then be 
possible for Washington to persuade the junta to 
form a “coalition” with опе- or two acceptable re- 
presentatives of the ‘revolutionaries, and thus bring 
about a "liberal" end of the crisis. This strategy 
seems to be working out steadily, with the rebels los- 
ing ground for lack of arms, money and food, with 
the OAS largely paralysed, and the Security Council 
unable to assert à UN personality to solve the Latin 
. American crisis. р 


. Vietnam Policy 

In fairness to Lyndon Johnson one has to add 
that neither in Vietnam nor in Dominica has he been 
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-a wider conflict. 


relying solely on arms and men. In fact, he is not 
oblivious of the dangers of local wars escalating into 
The chances of a wider conflict аге 
real in Vietnam. If the Ameicans bring 500,000 
troops to fight the Viet Cong, the latter will have 
sufficiently valid reason to call for international 
volunteers. These will pour in from North Viet- 
nam, China, North Korea, the Soviet Union and a 
host of other countries, some of them non-Commu- 
nist. 


Contrary to press reports, the Chinese have been 
giving quick passage to Soviet equipment for South 
Vietnam. The losses suffered by the American air 
force over North Vietnam has been two per cent 
which is well over the average of the second world 
war, according to Hanoi, it has been as much ás 
ten per cent. Lyndon Johnson.knows that he is 
losing the support and sympathy of the non-aligned 
nations of Asia and Africa, and even ofJapan which 
has told the US Government that it wants to have 
nothing to do with the Vietnam war. On the 
other hand, no American President can accept a 
defeat and risk the total dismemberment of the al- 
liances in Asia and eventually in Europe. 


Hence, the Johnson Doctrine is not a doctrine of 
force alone, but of force and honourable peace 
which will save American "face", if not protect 
American interests. In the past few weeks Lyndon 
Johnson has made several significant concessions 
over Vietnam—— not officially, but through inspired 
reporters and columnists and secret diplomatic chan- ` 
nels. His Administration is today ready to accept 
a coalition government in South Vietnam followed 
by general elections; withdrawal of American troops 
and arms on the basis of an international agreement; 
inclusion of FLN members in a North Vietnam, 
peace delegation; policing of the border by an Afro- 
Asian force; a UN guarantee for peace in Vietnam; 
& Geneva conference on Cambodia. 


In the Dominican Republic he has been less 
flexible, but his diplomatic policy is steadily bending 
to accommodate as many of the rebels as possible. 
In any case, Johnson is anxious to settle the Dominican 
crisis quickly because of the danger of political ex- 
plosions elsewhere in Latin America. And also 
because he knows tbe difficulties of fighting two wars 
at the same.time, both loaded with political risks 
and widely unpopular all over the world, even to some 
extent, in the United States itself. 


The Real Danger 

The real danger of the Johnson Doctrine is that it 
may not bring to an епа the Moscow-Washington 
detente reached about two years ago to take the world 
back in the ruck of the cold war. Lyndon Johnson 
personally does not want this to happen—witness his 
invitation to the Soviet leaders last January to visit 
the United States and his offer last week to lessen 
tensions with the Soviet Union. But whatever may 
be his persónal sentiments, he cannot except the 
detente to continue in the face of American involve- 
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ment in other nations’ internal crises. In Vietnam 
he at least can offer the explanation that he is halting 
Chinese expansionism, but in Dominica which is 
600 miles away from the nearest American shore, 
and where there is little chance of a Communist 


take-over, his intervention smacks definitely of the 


Dulles rather than of the Kennedy spirit... “Ап 
American -Administration that has given’ up the 
Kennedy spirit cannot maintain the detente with the 


: Soviet Union. 


— 


The warning to, Lyndon. Johnson from Moscow 


on May 20 was, therefore, something he had been 
asking for. “The Soviet leaders have been under 
strong pressure from China and like-minded Com- 


munist countries including North Vietnam and the, 


FLN. 'China accuses the USSR day in and day.out 
of collaborating with the Americans and of trying: 


several Afro-Asian countries, too, which think that 
the Soviet Government should do more for the Vietna- 


mese than it has done so far. Strangely, Washington has: - 


done almost nothing fo strengthen the hands of Moscow. 
It wasn’t necessary for Washington to advertise so 
loudly that it would attend a Geneva conference on 
Cambodia only to hold backstage falks on Vietnam. 
And Washington could certainly have given up the 
North Vietnam air raids publicly-and for a fairly 
long period in response to Moscow’s appeal. 

One cannot blame the’ Soviet Government, 
therefore, for telling Lyndon J ohnson тоге in sorrow 
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Introduce Mainstream To Your Friends 


` 


, than in anger, “No .one -should expect that it is 
possible to interfere/im tne.internal affairs of inde- ` 
pendent states, provoke armed conflicts now here,- 


now there, comntit acts of aggression against the. 


Socialist countries and at the same time talk about 
some kind of oe with the Soviet, Union about 
mde tensions.’ : 
$ : / 
The Johnson Doctrine is a bellicose stance of the 
United States Government at a wrong moment in 
history. America is undoubtedly strong and rich, 
but its strength does not lie in unilateral exercise 
of force which will only isolate it from the international 
community. The American fear of loneliness is 
much more than individual Lyndon Johnson can- 


A 


not count on the strengtif of the alliance which backed · 


the Truman and Eisenhower Doctrines. The power 


‘to save-the American face over Vietnam. There are ~ of American arms and the might of the Dollar, how- 


ever real, are not the arbiter of human affairs. It 
is because John F. Kennedy knew,this that he was 
a great American President-in-the-making, 
death was mourned all over the world. 


and his 


Lyndon Johnson is a tough Texan. But he is : 


something more, He is American President inheriting ` 
the Kennedy legacy, а legacy of creative, progressive 
peace and co-existence. 


Let him forget this and his-- 


tory will.not pause when his name is mentioned, and . 


his Great Society will be lost in the napalmed villages 
of Vietnam and the battered blocks of santo De: 


mingo. 
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Remembering Nehru 


ABOUT a year ago, Panditji left us for ever. 
We, who had followed him and worked under his 
guidance for more than three decades, were all of a 
sudden left to work without him. Though for a~ 
moment it seemed that we were helpless and leader- 
less but we were mistaken. We had a flame lit by 
Panditji to guide us on to the path of national re- 
construction and socialism. 


1 . 

The experience of the last one year has confirmed 
that without Nehru’s ideals and ideas, we cannot. 
go ahead, for whenever we have wavered, we have 
met with failure. With Panditji no more in our 
midst, our task has become more onerous. We 
have to be on our guard to see that no compromise 
is, in any way, made with ‘Nehru ‘ideals’. Lately 
vested interests and reactionary elements have 
begun raising their heads and flaunting the claim that 
India’s independence was the result of their generous 
donations of a few crores of rupees! They foolishly 
' think that they can now blackmail the people and 
spread their tentacles over the national life. But they 
must remember that so long as ‘Nehru ideals’ are 
there, their black intentions would not fructify. 


These elements were always on the prowl for. 
fruits of India’s independence and wanted to fulfil 
their own selfish desires. Panditji was fully aware 
` of all such things. Once I accompanied Panditji 
on a visit to Suratgarh farm. On the way we talked 
of many things. By the way, I asked about the 
role of Public Sector in the national economy 
and in building socialism. I told him that Icould not 
understand why its size was so smal] and the govern- 
ment was not very bold in expanding it. Panditji 
agreed with me, but pointed out that even for this 
small Public Sector he had to struggle very hard; 
the big-business did not want it to go beyond a few 
public utilities. They were out to wreck it. He 
named a few business houses which to a large extent 
controlled the national economy and press. They 
had tried to penetrate in the political parties and in- 
fluence the leaders in one way or the other. He 
narrated how a big businessman tried to win him over 
by sending cheques of big amounts and other pre- 
sents on his birthdays and how he politely sent ‘them 
back. Since then the businessman hal been very 
angry with him. Panditji was not very happy about 
the Congress taking money from the business houses 
-for electioneering and other purposes. He had 
always avoided staying as private guest with any 
businessman. He warned me that the path towards 
socialism and economic independence was not an 
easy one. He was pained to see the progressive ele- 
ments takiug sectarian stand and criticising him and 
his policies unjustly. Some of them agreed that the 
plans were good, only the implementation was 
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wrong; but he pointed out, if they were sincere, 
they must be somewhere in the implementation 
effort. His words are still ringing in my ears. 


The Bihar.peasantry.can never forget him. It 
was he who rescued it from the clutches of the land- 
lords. A few years ago, the Bihar government 
brought forward a measure to effect land ceiling in 
the State. To obstruct its passage and frustrate its 
aims, the vested interests got a very obnoxious clause 
putintoit. Every peasant—big or small—was to part 
with a certain proportion of his total land holdings 
as ‘levy’. It seemed absurd, why a man holding a 
very tiny patch of land should part with a portion 
of it and make it more uneconomical. Not only 
was the measure absurd, but its implementation would 
have been impossible. As a result of that legislation, 
the peasantry would have been a victim of exploita- 
tion and -ultimately alienated from the Congress. 
We tried hard to convince the State leaders of the 
absurdity of the clause, but we failed. At last I 
approached Panditji and he saw the force in 
my argument. His timely intervention compelled the ` 
State leaders to delete it. 


My district is on the Indo-Nepalese border. 


Smuggling and theft in the border areas are a com- 


mon feature. Sometimes bullocks are stolen away 
by the people from the Indian territory across the , 
Nepalese area. The peasants often come to me-with - 
such complaints. The bureaucratic machinery takes 


-months and even then the bullocks are not to be 


traced and restored. Fed up with delays and red- 
tapism, I used to write to or approach Panditji to seek 
his help in such matters. His personal interest often 
resulted in the restoration of the stolen bullocks or 
other goods to their rightful owners. On the surface 
it appears a very small matter; but he took serious 
view of these happenings and got worried that 
the poor peasants might not be crippled in their 
operations. It seemed he had not forgotten the ty- 
pical Indian peasant he had first come across in Pratap- 
garh. I sometimes wonder how the great man took 
care of and remembered every thing from big in- 
ternational and national problems to the theft of the 
bullocks ! i 


Panditji is no more in our midst; but his spirit is 
there. His respect for democracy, socialism, secu- 
larism and non-alignment will always be remembered 
and followed. C 

I think it necessary at this moment when the 
country is facing dangers from internal enemies like 
obscurantist eléments and external foes, that all the 
progressive elements believing in ‘Nehru ideals’ should 
get together and march ahead hand in hand to fight 
out these dangers. The battle of independence is not 
over, only a phase. of it is completed. 
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"THERE i is the danger of paying fulsome tributes to ` 


P. C. Joshi у Wu 


E ET THE. NEHRU. LEGACY о 


E | | A Self-crtical Communist Вап 


& NO. 


Nehru and then drifting with the current so far. as 
Congressmen are concerned. And as for the Left, 
of being coldly formally correct and then sit aside 
on the sandy shore and curse the rest. Breast- 
beating and self-righteousness are India's, ,age-old : 
national political failings. 


: There is a fairly wide consensus that the future 


7 of our country lies in making the Nehru legacy. 


ГА 


Я Mantle of the Марайпа 2 d 
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. Communist Movement,- 


‘our living national legacy, more actively and consis- 
“tently ‘than it was during Nehru’s life-time. The /7 
national get-together involved inevitably implies a - 
forthright self-critical attitude on the part of various 
patriotic elements. , 
. Communist. 


Nehru helped to make India independent and ^ 
progressive more than any other son-of India, alive 
or dead, and the Indian people gave him their love 
and devotion im a measure we all know. It kept 
him responsive to their demands and pressure, 
even against his. own. judgment and the ы 
of his party. 


Nehru inheritéd the mantle directly from . the 
Father of the Nation and carried it worthily, dis- 
carding the Mahatma’s anti-diluvian ideas but hug- 
ging on to his healthy heritage and moulding Indian 
national thought towards modern progressive ideas, 
based on Socialism.’ 


Nehru could make his historic révolutionary con-. 


7 tribution to Indian and world development because 


of the national leaders of Gandhian era he” was 
the: most, sensitive’ and enlightened and the least . 
insular, restlessly seeking to get himself in tune with 
` India and then move it to march in step with the re- ’ 
volutionary forces in thé rest of ш world. 


Nehru was the one non-Cómmunist leader who 
-drew most avidly from the ideological treasury of 
Marxism-Leninism'as embodied in.the victory of thé 
Russian Revolution, the foundation of the first So- 
cialist State and the existence and growth of.a World 
He respectfully studied 
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. This i is the attempt. as an Indian s 


the ideas of scientific Socialism as best as he could 
and with his own: limitations, Не diligently апд, 
passionately sought to apply them to Indian reality, 
to the extent he could. The ideological and political 
unfolding of this historic process made Nehru 
what he. became and. India what it is. - 


The historic tragedy of the Indian Revolution was 
that the Indian Communists were too ‘blinded by 
Stalinist ~ dogmatism to make positive contribution - 
in shaping the course of events and our most prò- 

.[gressive nationalist leader like Nehru was too soft 
towards ‘his reactionary colleagues. ‘Consequently 
-the main aims of the Indian Revolution fave пої’ 
yet been successfully -achieved. The Sangam of 


Ganga and Jamuna did not take place and Ganga . 
Sagar is far-away. A conscious and sustained in- - 


tegration of these two fraternal forces did not take 
place and the Indian Revolution has been only par- 
tially successful, leaving acute problems behind. . 


Nehru led India to” independence and greatness 
but left it in a mess, sullen aad discontented. The 
Communist Party went up and down, fighting sec- 


" «farianism within and reactionary, slanders without. 


rose up to become the second party in the country 
and recently suffered a bad spiano sign of коо 
health. 


Despite ditferetices Nehru was dira to us “all. 
On this first death anniversary it behoves Corigress- 
men, Communists and other patriotic élements to. 
do some- honest rethinking about. our respective’ 
follies in the past with a view to sucessfully face 
up to the problems of the present. Ta this article. 
T seek to share my own pena and thoughts. 


"Early Contact О ` x 
Jt was in the late E RR after Nehru's visit 


` to the. USSR that I came in direct and personal, . 


touch with Nehru. With the help of books lent by, 


him as well as. the following discussions. which was, ' 
the: passion of those days, I became a Communist . 
and considered Nehru timid and- hesitant for not ` 


becomin g one! 
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In 1924 I went to join the Allahabad University. 
They were confusing days. My high school. days, 


when I felt uplifted with. the Mahatma’s cry of 


Swaraj in one .уеаг were long past, followed by 
Hindu-Muslim riots that split my young head. The 
sterile debate between the Swarajists and No- 
changers was not soul stirring either. Political 
minded students used to get inevitably drawn towards 
Anand Bhawan, which was next door but we found 
Nehru himself looking troubled, uncommunicative 
and inwardly thoughtful. It was, only after his 
Soviet and European visit of 1926-27 that he had a 
message of his own to give. . 


His articles on life and developments in USSR, 
driving home the significance of the Russian Revo- 
lution were eye-opening. : 

His passionate plea for complete independence 
as against the undefined and undefinable Swaraj of 

the Mahatma found a ready response in the hearts 


of the youth of my generation and his founding the , 


Independence League made us his ready followers. 

The demand for definiug Swaraj as complete in- 

dependenée against and outside the British Empire 

was so far confined to the Communists, or radicals 

like Acharya Narendradev or Leftists with a terrorist 

past as in Bengal and Punjab. Now it became a 
, national slogan. 


The battle royal was to be fought at the Calcutta 
Session of the Congress (1928) where we looked for- 
ward to Jawaharial to oppose the Report of the 
All-Partiés Committee headed by his own father, 
based on a communal patch-up, keeping aside the 
demand for independence if the British Government 
. conceded Dominion Status within a year. He was 
publicly pledged to oppose and resist it Great 
was my dismay when I found that he had succumbed 
to the High Command's pleading, heavily backed by 
the Mahatma. When Meherally and myself indig- 
nantly approached him ho beseechingly asked us 
to consider whether complete independence was 
possible without a united Con ress to back it. Nehru 
as the idol came down not only in my own esteem 
but of most of the Left youth who had assembled 
there tohold the first All India Youth Congress. 


Idol Shattered 

My ido! broke but not my faith. It drove me to 
ask every Communist leader I met to admit me into 
the Party. They found me good enough but so 
youthful and'impetuous that they decided to admit 
me into the Party but not tell me about it lest I give 
myself away and get prematurely arrested. 


The caution of the Party leaders did not save 
me. I was the youngest\among those arrested in 
ihe Meerut Conspiracy Case (March 1929). Despite 
our hostile political posutre to the decisions of the 
Calcutta Congress the Nehrüs, father and son alike, 
actively helped to found the Defence Committee 
and gave us all support and aid. So strong was 
the fraternal national bond then, despite tactical 
differences. 
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The inexperienced comrades, left outside, duly 
drugged with the Stalin-inspired Colouial Thesis 
of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern kept aloof 
from the civil disobedience movement of the early 
thirties, exaggerated its reformist character, ignored 
its mass response and satisfied themselves by fore- 
casting its inevitable failure. 


National Upsurge Ignored 


The second Indian national upsurge could not 
be so summarily dismissed, especially when it was 
taking place in the context of the rise of Hitlerism 
in Europe, the British appeasement policy and the 
emergence of the Peoples Front іп France and the 
epic Republican struggle in Spain. f 


The Comintern decided not only to adopt the 
policy of the anti-Fascist Peoples Front but also to 
recommend the tactic of the Anti-Imperialist United 
National Front for colonial countries like India. 
We Indian Communists again decided to go back to 
the Congress and build it up as our effective instru: 
ment of united national struggle against imperialism. 


Nehru was again intellectually troubled over the 
failure of the 1930 movement, and the ebb of the 
national tide and emotionally upset over the serious 
illness of his devoted wife. He went to Europe 
again, lost his dear wife, witnessed British Imperialist- 
German Nazi-Italian' Fascist collusion and was 
inevitably drawn to study the practical and: purpose- 
ful policy of World Communism of an anti- 
Fascist Peoples Front for peace and democracy in 
Europe and an Anti-Imperialist United Front for 
national liberation in colonies like India. The 
hercism and martyrdom of -ihe communists in 
Germany and Spain ard the Dimitrov policy of Uni- 
ted Front made as deep an impression on Nehru ‘as 
the earlier visit to USSR. He adopted a positive 
approach towards{the policy of World Communism. 


I learnt this from Nehru himself. I had also been 
released from jail and after a -while was elected 
secretary] of my party. Nehru anxiously 
asked me if I was having any sectarian re- 
sistance to “joining the Congress and told me what 
he was going to say in his Presidential addréss to 
the Lucknow Congress. І assured him that if he and 
the Congress adopted such a forward-moving stand 
it would be welcomed by us Indian Communists, and 
we joined the Congress en masse. The TUs grew 
strong and united. The frustrated Left Congress 
cadre. came into and organised the Kisan Sabbas 
in all advanced rural areas. The students became 
organised and made their campuses centres of rous- 
ing at.ti-imperialist ayitation. . А 

Most of the Left leaders of Ње Congress, as also. 
of the various Left parties are the student cadres 
of those days. They were memorable days, united 
work against the common enemy brought unprece- 
dented strength and influence to the Congress as well 
as the Communist Party and raised national consci- 
ousness to а new higher level, more revolutionary 
and progressive than before. Nehru ,from being the 


` 
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leader of the youthful Left became the ieader of the 
nation. The Father of the Nation was himself quick 
to see and recognise it. 


Unfortunate Fissure ` 5 


The unfortunate fissure came during the маг. The ` 


British Imperialist recaicitránce in conceding a Na- 
tional Government was mischievouslv provocative. 
The Rightwing of the Congress was prepared to 
gamble mistakenly playing on the anti-Fascist fear 
ofthe British. The Nehru standpoint was much near- 
er the Communists, that Indian freedom had to be 
won in the context of the anti-Fascist struggle and. 
the traditional forms of national struggle ran the 
"risk of playing into the hands of the Fascist aggressors. 


Nehru again succumbed to the Gandhian pressure 
while we resisted it. It was at best a tactical differ- 
ence but it was raised to the plane of a national prin- 
ciple, by the Right-wing Congress leadership, with 
Nehru acquiescing. 


The Right-wing had-seen for itself 
Co1zress-Communist United Front, on the basis of 
joint work inside the Congress, was making them 
look like creatures of a. bygone past and they did 
not miss their chance—especial when transfer of 
power was in sight—to take up tne banner of anti- 
Communism and-rid the Congress of Communists. 


They were duly joined by the Congress Socialist 
leaders who had lost their Party cadres and most 
of the State leaders to us because of their own oppor- 
tunist vacillations and were then dreaming of getting 
into the direct line of succession, after indepen- 
dence, as heroes of the August Revolution, and against 
the **Cmmunist traitors.’ 


We were called upon by the Congress High Com- 
mand to defend ourselves against the slanderous 


charge that we had played the anti-national role : 


during the war. We gave the principled answer, in 
terms of national interests, and of solid facts of life 
and called upon all Communists to leave the Congress. 


Looking back, it seems to me now that ours was 
a desperate gesture of self-righteousness, a political 
mistake, which was a godsend for the Right and 
which paved the way for the division of the national 
democratic forces in post-independence India. 


We did reap in the following period the political 
harvest by playing the role of the most consistent 
opposition to a compromising burgeois regime. Our 
example tempted the other Lefts, like the Forward 
Bloc and the Socialists to also get out of the Congress. 


Ifall the Left forces had remained inside the 
Congress, sustaining and giving teeth to progress- 
‚ ve Nehru policies, and preventing him from com- 
promising them, how different would be the shape 
and content of Independent India ! 


This is no nostalgie historic IF on a memorable _ 
national occasion. The poser is deliberately meant 
to provoke some rethinking among the Leftists as a 
whole, those outside the Congress on the basis of 
the plight within their own parties, and those within 
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. not arise. 


that the - 


the Congress on the basis of their own impotent 
helplessness which dooms them to opportunist 
manoeuvres and corrupt practices. This is not 
being offensive but truthful. : 


History. however, does not repeat itself. The 
question of going back to the Congress as it is does 
The live problem is one of forging united 
national action and working towards some stable- 
and commonly acceptable form of united front 
against the Indian Right which has become stronger 
than ever before as Rightist parties cutside the Con- 
gress and which is also strongly embedded in the State 
and Congress party leadership. 


This is 10t only the big lesson from our best 
days in the past but the urgent demand of the hour if^ 
we look at she national scene and seek to carry the 
Nehru legacy forward which is not the. paternal 
property of any single party and which the Indian 
Right-is out to liquidate, loudly and openly, or silently 
and clandestinely. 


The Nehru legacy is not all snow-white. its every 
positive feature has almost a built-in negative aspect. 
Self-critical s:atement of Communist cr Lef- mistakes 
should not “ead one to its uncriticel glorification. 
That will nether be the historic truth nor lead to 
any meaning ul action based on a realistic balanced 
understanding. ` 


Let us havz a look at our main problems to get the 
national tasks in correct focus: 

1. We Indian Communists, for som- years, denied 
Indian independence, characterised it as formal. 
How could a national bourgeois leadership usher in 
an independent regime? Had not Stalin, distorting, 
but we then thought, developing, Lenirism , decreed, 
otherwise? This dogmatism prevented us from play- 
ing a positive, constructive role in building up the 
National State; we became mere critics of its wea- 
knesses. x 


Anti-communism 


This'attituce on our part kept anti-Communism 
alive in the Congress and other left parties longer 
than otherwise would have been possible and blinded: 
them to the dangers of rieo-colonialism and the opera- 
tion of the We:tern Imperialist lobbies, especzally the 
US one. 

This hostility on our part—and we were not an 
insignificant force—and the unstable early post-inde- 
pendence political situation also drove Nehb-u and 
other middle-otthe-roaders in the Congress to turn 
the blind eye t» the manipulations of the Congress 
Right and get the traditional anti-Congress reac- 
tionary feudal elements inside the Congress, as the 
ruling party, to give stability to the infant independent 
state. 

A newly established Independent Stete that did 
not rest on the active cooperation of all the national 
elements, especizlly the traditional Left, all wko had 
fought for freedom, but sought accommodation with 
feudal and other reactionary interests which could 
not but breed among the leaders.of the new State ` 
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uprincipled greed for autocratic power and make them 
victims of unlimited opportunities for going corrupt 
themselves and corrupting others. 


Abdullah, Bakshi, Kairon, Patnaik are not acci- 
dents but products of the State set-up that emerged 
under Nehru’s own guidance and these were his fa- 
vourites, whom he himself shielded as long as 
possible till public opinion took its rightful toll. 


Nehru did consolidate Indian independence and 
wisely steered its course, but if we look to the strength 
of the Rightist forces, separatist and disruptive, 
power-mad and alien to national principles, unscrupu- 
lous and corrupt, and knowing from experience from 
issue to issue and from crisis to crisis that they are 
all, despite their mutual differences, openly or-covertly, 
pro-West we cannot remain selfsatisfied but must 
become mor vigilant to guard the independence and 
integrity of the Indian State against the neo-colonia- 
list danger these elements represent. 


2. Nehru's second contribution was to give Indian 
independence the foundation and framework of a 
forward-looking parliamentary democracy, though 
essentially bourgeois-democratic and leave it more 
stable than parliamentary democratic set ups in 
other newly liberated State. 


We, Indian Communists, under the traditional 
sectarian intellectual mould, counterposed bourgeois 
rule to peoples rule and grossly under-estimated, 
—right up to the Amritsar-Party Congress (1958) 
—tke progressive significance of Indian parliament- 
ary democracy. 


Our spokesmen organised memorable parliamen- 
tary exposures but we lagged behind in the positive 
utilisation of the opportunities for democratic advance 
and in pressing for its practical reform and rejuven- 
ation. ; 


The Congress has gone in for the opposite mistake. 
Since power rests on winning parliamentary majority, 
every unscrupulous manipulation is resorted to, or 
swallowed, to get the Congress win a majority. 
Since one's own place inside the ruling party depends 
on the votes one commands, factionalism grows acute 
and becomes chronic. Post independence Congress 
has become an unrecognisable ghost of its pre-inde- 
pendence past. 


On the other hand, we Communists have made a 
distinctive contribution and helped achieve national 
aims by combining parliamentary with extra-par- 
liamentary struggles. The mass satyagraha for Vishal 
Andhra led to the formation of the Andhra State 
and the formation of other linguistic States. 


Even during the national emergency Nehru per- 
mitted the Great March against Morarji’s unjust 
budget burdens and was wise enough to agree to 
their withdrawal and his Finance Minister's sack. 


The acute food crisis of last year was used by the 
Jan Sangh and like elements to organise food riots. 
The country-wide Satyagraha organised by our Party, 
with appropriate policy slogans, helped turn the 
tide. 
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The State-wide workers’ "bandh" warned the 
ruling circles more eloquently than any words could 
that the patience of the working people could not be 
taken for granted in the face of rising prices. 

Parliamentary democracy based on a middle-of- 
the-road political-social order, like ours, is no gua- 
rantee against a Rightist take-over. Ceylon is a grim 
warning. 

During the elections Congress spokesmen exag- 
gerate the achievements of the ruling party and indulge 
in demagogy against both the Left and the Right. 
With Nehru at the head it worked in the past. 

The Right has growa stronger, and there is no 
Nehru to net the needed votes. In sheer demagogy 
the Right can beat the Congress. 

There is no easier answer to Rightist demagogy, 
no other way to get the Congress Ministers imple- 
ment the Nehru legacy in practice. despite reactionary 
resistance within the party and inside the Govern- 
ment, than a united popular movement. 

Mass satya,raha to ventilate popular grievances 
and get them redressed has been the traditional method 
of the Congress. After becoming the ruling party 
Congressmen and Congress masses have been asked 
to trust their own leaders in the Ministry. Experience 
over the years has been ezorgh to teach the ` 
contrary lesson. 


Indian parliamentary democracy will be stronger 
and it will be good for the Cong-ess and the country 
if and when Congressmen realise, like us Communists, 
that the only guarantee of safeguarding independence, 
keeping the parliamentary democratic set-up moving 
towards advancing people’s well-being, is an active 
virile, united mass movement. There is no other 
way to make the Nehru legacy descend from the 
cloud of words to the parched Indian earth below. 


3. The third component of the Nehru legacys is 
Planning. The very origin of the idea is from the 
success of planning in the USSR, aad Nehru himself 
readily acknowledged it. 


Indian planning had the central aim of ending the 
era of colonial backwardness and dependen:e and 
was based on the two pillars of liquidating feudalism 
through land reforms and achievirg economic inde- 
pendence throush rapid  industrialisation. It was 
the embodiment of a very progressive forward- 
moving national urge. 


Indian Communists earlier took a negative and 
later a formally positive but practically passive 
attitude to planning. 


Our contribution did not help te ensure concrete 
implementation of the progressive Plan policies but 
stressed the negative features and above all the con- 
cessions to the landlords and capitalists and the 
consequent continuing misery of zhe people, the ex- 
ploited strata being the main gainers out of Indian 
Planning. The inevitable happened, the pressure of 
the vested interests grew and registered gains, we only 
voiced the furustration and discontent of the working 
people, and fought their defensive battles. 
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The very First Plan had promised land reforms, 
so also the second; it was solemnly reiterated in the 
Third; its need, was stressed at the Bhubaneswar 
Congress and, ‘following the Dhebar Committee 
Report, Durgapur Congress cried aloud for the-com- 
pletion of land reforms at least before the next General. 
Elections. 


. ‘So influential is the landlord lobby inside the 
Congress itself and so great the fear of the feudal 
"offensive from without that nothing is done. in 
practice. - Й 
So despérate is the situation that the US Ambas- 
-sador Chester Bowles has to campaign inside our coun- 
try on the importance and urgency of land reforms 
on the one hand and on the other the Government 
treats the Report of Ford Foundation expert Lede- 
jinsky exposing the hollowness and ineffectiveness of 
existing land reforms as "confidential. = 


The policy of.a mixed economy, with predomi- 
` nant role for the public sector was sound and feasible. ` 
Nehru himself hurled epithets at “the Captains of 
Indian industry" but in practice let national resources 
be placed at the disposal of the private sector. The 
result has been the growth of Indian Big Business into 


Monopoly, who -hold the country to ransom, seek ^ 


domination over the national economy and State 
power and shamelessly advocate collaboration with 
foreign monpoly capital. The early advocates of 
Swadeshi have become the. champions of partnership 
with Videshi capital. Patriotism of Indian Monopoly 
is synonymous with profit-making, unmindful of the 
interests of national development and the achievement 
of economic independence to give material content to 
political independence. 


Western monopoly capital, backed by Imper- 
ialist states was opposed to the very policy of national 
industrialisation based on the public sector and de- 
nied it aid. When it realised that Indian industria- 
lisation cannot be thwarted because of socialist aid, 
it changed its tactics. 


No more does it fr ontally oppose the idea of Indian 
national industrialisation but seeks to take it over by . 
getting into partnership with Indian private sector on- 
the one hand and getting decisive control of the public 
sector on the other. 


__ Socialist-Aid \ ‘ 

Once more effective Indian counter-measure is 
available in the form of the desired and equitable 
aid from the USSR and other socialist countries. 
- Sri Ashok Mehta and Prime Minister Shastri’s suc- 
cessful visit to Moscow are a pointer. 


With the shield of socialist aid at haud aud the 


' - vast Indian market within, the Indian side is now in 


a position to bargain with the West from a real posi- 
tion of strength. Ours is not at all the position of , 
the weal and the Ер 
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- movement, 


Postponement of land reforms, free rein to Indian 
Monopoly and welcome tc foreign private capital 
constitutes the evil plan to scuttle the Nehru legacy 


and to pave the way for the emergence of a new- 


colonialist mon poly- FOHaberátonist set-up in India. 


ШЕ оше “of land reforms, effective. 


curbs on Indien monopoly, doors banged against 
the entry of foreign private capital and industrial 
advance combined with growing socialist aid is the 
way not only to loyally imolementing but proudly 
carrying forward the Nehru legacy. 


The whole course-of Indien development depends 
on the direction Indian Economy takes. India literal- 
ly stands at the cross roads. ` 


Foreign Policy | 
4. The fourth component of the Nehru legacy, 
India’s foreign policy, is the most importart, and on 
it hinge the rest. j ) 
Itis in the field of formulating Independent India’s 
foreign policy thet Nehru mace his most outstanding 
contribution, which makes him one of the immortals 


.of history, the path-finder of the newly liberated 


countries. 

Every nation claims its fcreign policy со be in- 
dependent. Independent foreign .policy" could be, 
in our case as well, another name for pursuing nar- 
row nationalist aims through unprincipled man- 
ouvrings with cther world powers. Independent 
India charted on a new and distinctive course in the 
history of world affairs. 


India during :he days of struggle against British . 


Imperialism had’ clready adopted as its naticnal plat- 
form the policy for anti-imperialist solidarity and world 
peace aad this was the healthy result of the direct 
world Communis: impact on the Indian national 
headed by Nehru: ‘Its pursuit, after, 
Independence, was not only good loyalty to national 
tradition, it was the way пої only to advance national 
interests ‘but to defend nationel independence itself. 


How to give it flesh and blood in the world context 
facing independent India was the problem of problems 
before the leaders of the new y-born Indian State. 
It is here that Nehru’s creative zenius ceme into play 
and he evolved th2 historically new concept of non- 
alignnient as the bed-rock of India's independent 
foreign policy, to advance world peace aud anti- 
colonialism. It proved very fruitful. 


Й 


’ India was a colonial dependeacy so far. Noa-align- , 


ment was therefore, first and foremost, assertion of 
national independence in world affairs. 

fs s — 

Secondly non-alignment ea1abled Independent 
India to seek and win the co-operation of the USSR 
and other socialist countries. India was far from 
being socialist and could not obviously jcin the 
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. lism. It knew enough of Communism 
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slander characterising the new indépendent regime in 
India being manned by the running dogs-of Imperia- 
and the 
affairs of the world to remain sober and realise that it 
was with the Socialist powers that India had common 
aims, rather than with the Imperialist ones. 
Hence it readily and quickly established diplomatic 
relations with the socialist countries and patiently 
worked to improve them towards building friendly 
relations. ' 

In-the early years we communists wrongly charac- 
terised Indian non-alignment as opportunist bourgeois 
play between Imperialism and Socialism. It is the 
positive experience of Indian policy that taught us 
that non-alignment was enabling our country to 
act the bridge of world peace, that it was wrong to 
divide the world between the black and the white 
and that it was no matter of pride to accept a secondary 
and helpless world role for our own country. 

Again India was the first among the major colonial 
countries to win freedom and to adopt the policy of 
non-alignment. Indian independence not only spe- 
eded up the whole process of colonial liberation but 
the newly liberated countries also adopted the 
policy of non-alignment as their own. This enabled 
a vast anti-colonial peace zone to emerge on the world 
arena, much broader than the socialist camp, and 
isolating the Imperialist camp. India, under the 
Nehru leadership, inspired and guided the course of 
this new world-transoforming phenomenon. This is 


“something to be really proud of. 


The first to recognise this was the realistic and wise 
post-Stalin Soviet leadership and later the world 
communist movement as a whole through its 1957 
Conference held in Moscow. What India helped 


to create won recognition not only from World . 


Communism but from lovers of peace, fighters for 
freedom, men of good-will the world over. 

The most staggering test of Indian foreign policy 
came in Nehru’s own life-time, with Chinese aggres- 
sion. Inevitably India tilted towards the Imperialist 
powers, seeking aid, but soon enough the USSR 
and other socialist countries leat the decisive helping 
hand, and under Nehru’s mature leadership, India 
was saved from sinking into the Imperialist arms. 
The tragic operation however damaged India’s anti- 
imperialist image in the eyes of the anti-imperialist 
Afro-Asian-Latin American countries and it has 
been a big throw-back and not only for India. The 
loss has yet to be made up and is being made-up, 
despite Nehru’s departure from the scene and without 
him at the helm of affairs. Such is the strength and 
the soundness of the legacy he left behind. ~ 

The post-Nehru India looked like a dark vacuum. 
The successor leadership was weaker, and less enligh- 
tened Far from being progressive it was an uneasy 
Right-centre combination paying, lip-service to the 
Nehru ideals. The Indian Right went on the offen- 
sive, duly aided and abetted by the Imperialist West, 
the Left, in varying degrees, became the prophet 
of doom with the Left Communists looking forward 
to cosmos out of the ensuing chaos! 

The official Indian leadership began retreating all 
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along the line. The Left and Centre forces, though 
badly divided, were vigilant and live enough to prevent, 
a surrender, to permit any crossing-over. 
` The Imperialist powers have been very helpful, 
the negative way. The US squeeze over Vietnam, 
went beyond endurance and lacked even manners. 
The Western monopolist *aiders" demands voiced 
through the International Chambers of Commerce 
were too much even for TTK to stomach. President 
Johnson’s curt cancellation of Prime Minister Shastri’s 
visit was recognised as a national humiliation’ which 
pushed Indo-US relations_to a new low. Pakistarii 
aggression against Kutch, and provocative acts all 
along the border, not only with Chinese but also with 
Anglo-US collusion proved to be the proverbial camel’s 
hair. ` . 
However accommodating TTK be he dare not 
sell-out the country to foreign capital It is with his 
consent and support that the Planning Commission 
delegation went,to USSR to negotiate Soviet aid for 
the fourth Plan and the Finance Minister’s own 
yatra is due next! Е 
However soft and weak the Shastri leadership be 
it is national. Nehru may be dead but his memory 
lives, nor is his legacy banrkrupt. Despite the Righ- 
tist opposition within and Imperialist foreign pressure 
from abroad, Shastri persisted in his visit to the USSR 
to seek support and restore not only the balaace 
but also the image. j u^ 
The turn of the tide is symbolised in the success 
of the Mehta and Shastri missions to Moscow, resto- 
ring Nehru policies to their rightful place, in clear 
enough words, backed with some deeds to begin-with. . 
Positive developments never fake place by them- 
selves. We cannot bank upon the Imperialist powers 
to teach the negative lesson as and when. necessary. 
There are enough weakuesses within the country 
and men of evil intent awaiting their chance to keep 
us eternally on toes. M Aa 10 
Post-independence experience in general and post- 
Nehru experience in particular teaches all Indians, 
loyal to the nation and the people, that the Nehru 
legacy is India’s best national legacy, 
the sheet-anchor of independent national survival. 
The task of the hour is to defend it with all our might 
against the direct onslaught of the Right from without 
and the silent but deadly scuttle-plan of the Right 
within the Congress. Secondly, national progress 
depends upon carrying forward the Nehru legacy, 
minus its weaknesses and failings, which may have 
been inherent in the earlier situation because the Left ` 
was divided, the Centre passive, the Right under 
check, with Nehru at the helm of the ship of State. 
No nation survives by just marking time nor does 
history permit this. The path of national advance is 
to succeed where even the great architect of the Inde- 
pendent Indian State himself failed or faltered. 
Nehru developed the Indian national legacy 
creatively and left it richer. Loyalty to his noble 
ideals and pride in his historic contributions demands . 
that his heritage be implemented in practice and car- 
„ried forward to greater glory and prosperity of India 
and not sat upon nor just sung about. 
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A уе after Nehru’s death it is possible to attain a 
^ greater degree of detachment in forming a correct 


judgment of his contribution to the growth of social- . 


ism in this country and, our commitment'to it. The 
first impact of his death was so overwhelming that it 
was not possible immediately to. adopt a  non- 
subjective attitude to what he stood for and the 

. task which his departure had created for us. - 
| y From the Lahore Congress in 1929 to his address 
- to the Congress Session in 1964 he stated again and 
again with increasing unambiguity and certitude that 
India~had to go the socialist, way not only to end 
poverty and social inequity but also to survive as a 
. nation and to realize her national destiny. And yet 
' great as is our debt to his thinking and action we 
~ have to realize that the immensity and complexity 


of the task which he has bequeathed to us are all the . 


greater because of the various strands of ideas which 
constituted the substance of what he called his basic 
approach to its positive features and also its inade- 
quacies. SUUS 


`+ Liability Aspect `` 


==> The situation which faces us is primarily due to 


the enormous difficulty of introducing and- develop- 
ing socialism in the conditions existing in this country. 
These difficulties have become all the greater since 
independence, during the period in which Nehru 

. Was in full command and in spite of the fact that his 
sense of urgency in the realization of socialism ac- 
quired the quality of a compelling social imperative. 
This,fact needs to be borne in mind in looking ahead. 
We owe so much to him that it will do us nothing but 
good to know that his legacy, though a great asset, 
is also in some ways a realliability. The last thing 
that we should do in: commiemorating his loss is to 
adopt an attitude of indiscriminate adoration for 
his great and beneficient - personality. 


The first point which I want to put into bold 


relief is his repeated reference to the vital quality of 
' life as a fundamental element in. socialism—the more 

because it has hardly been noticed in the tributes paid 

to Jawaharlal Nehru as a builder of socialism in this 
^ \ - Ё р Ё 
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country. As far as I know this point was never 
clearly and fully stated by him or developed at any 
length and yet I know from what I have read ара. 
what I know-of him from personal contact with him, 
that it mearit a lot to him and influenced deeply his 
"thinking and practice. Socialism was to him,the 
logical consequence of scientific thinking. Yet, - `` 
it was an essential and integrated. part of his scientific ' 
thought that socialism without this ‘vital quality’ would 
cease to be socialism and become an empty ‘shell. 
And it-was because, in his view, the builders of | 
-socialism in Soviet Union and other communist coun- 
tries, had become completely unperceptive and lost 
touch. with the core of life that, inspité of great ` 
achievements, socialism in these countries had lost - 
this inscrutable but all-pervasive esential element 
and produced in practice some revolting results. ! 
Nehru was a sceptic, had a rational approach and was 
repelled. by obscurantism in all forms and shapes. 
-Ritualisic prayers, worship, personal and commu-. - 
nal and overt acts of piety had no place in. his life. = 
But his socialism was.more than humanism, not а. 
mere gospel of good deeds for the benefit of the 
poer, conceived as expression of life divine—or an 
unending stream of charities, personal or organized - .. 
by the state as social services. This point can be 
-affirmed but can be indicated only.by.a series of 
negations “netis’’ but it is not easy to put it in words. 
which would not be misunderstood or distorted. ` 
That seems to be the reason why Nehru did not go 
beyond affirmation and did not give it a more ex- 
plicit expression. It is not possible to do for Nehru - 
what he did not do for himself in spite of his superb’ 
mastery of words. This deep understanding of the 
great verity gave to his mind a quality of catholicity, 
charity of judgment and great aversion to dogma. \ 
i - / 
Lack of Direction N Dl 
Unfortunately, his lack of clarity on same of the 
most cardinal points of policy, his indecision on 
crucial occasions and compromise with anti-socialists 
_ меге also, perhaps partly due to his response to the 
intimations of life which he could not fully integrate 
with his personality. It is not very easy to elaborate 
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on this point, as itis a part of the great unknown in- 
which Nehru, like all of us, had to have his being 
and he was keenly, though not very vividly, aware of 
this fact; but the inability of Nehru to really clinch 
‚ the point at times when absolute clarity and firmness 
of judgment were required can be attributed to the 
ineffectiveness in practice of a non-avowed and un- 
identified mystic whose being was suffused with a 
sense to which no well-marked place could be assign- 
ed in his work and life. The fact that his socialism, 
in spite of his deep and lasting conviction, remained 
somewhat amorphous and without a clear sense of 
direction was, I believe, due to this inexpressible 
quality of his mind—a quality which was both a 
source of real comprehension and confusion. His 
abhorrence of dogma and intolerance was due to his 
. compassion, but his behaviour as an ‘ineffectual 
' angel’ beating the air and shooting the stars was 
also a source of confusion and indecision. It could 
fiot be otherwise; it was part of his very being. The 
fact that his socialism was and still remains nebulous 
made it possible for opponents of socialism to take 
advantage of his quality of compassion. This lack 
of rigidity was his strength but also his weakness. 
Now that he is gone, the strength has gone with him 
and the weakness remains as part of his legacy which 
* all who knew him and are true to his real vision have 
to do what they can to combat and neutralize, without 
becoming dogmatic or rigid in the process. It is not 
unlikely that a very determined effort will be made 
to make socialism so vague, empty and meaningless 
as to let it become all things to all men in the name of 
flexibility and empiricism and deprive it of any precise 
meaning ànd valué as a guide to thought and action. 
This endeavour has to be set at naught by a clear- 
sighted purpose. This is not easy but an earnest at- 
tempt has to be,made in a spirit of loyalty to the 
essence of Nehru's thinking. Any way, attempts by 
men of small mind and ignoble spirit to defeat all 
that Nehru stood and worked for haveto be resolu- 
tely and ‘unambiguously resisted. 


Class Approach 


Marxism had’ a real impact on Nehru’s mind 
and life; and in spite of his later reaction, it became 
part of his sub-conscious and influenced his basic 
approach. In his Lucknow Congress address it was 
quite clear that he was deeply moved by Marxism 
and realized that class approach was the key to 
effective political action' and future of socialism. 
Later, this view was greatly diluted and almost aban- 

- doned but the insight which he acquired through the 
understanding of Marxism remained an important 
element in his thinking, enabled him to achieve the 
success which he did in the application of non- 


alignment policy and provided a safeguard against. 


developing rank anti-communism. ie ea 

In his autobiography, Nehru has expressed the 
view that *the whole value of Marxism seems to lie 
in its stress on a certain outlook and mode of ap- 
roach and in its attitude to action. That outlook 
helps us in understanding the social phenomena of our 
- own times and points the way of actiori and escape.” 
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And yet in the same. paragraph he said, “I dislike 
dogmatism and treatment of Marx’s writings or any 
other book as revealed scriptures which cannot be 
challenged and regimentation and heresy hunts which 
seem to have become the features of modern com- 
munism." This criticism had, legitimate as it was, 
in it the germs of the view which later he put forward 
with great earnestness, the view that Marxism was 
outdated and outmoded and the recent technological 
changes in Western Europe and America had made it 
almost an anachronism. This really amounts not 
only to revulsion against the distortion and perver-- 
sion of communism with its terrible excesses but 
also a retreat from Marxism itself, which in the post- 
war period has become such a marked feature of - 
social democrats in Asia, Europe .and America. 
He-really had no time for a careful analysis of the 
events and trends and committed himself to non- 
Marxian, if not anti-Marxian, approach owing to the 
degeneration of communism which occurred in all 
communist countries and among all communist par- 
ties. Не lost sight of the fact that these distortions 
did not affect what he called “а certain outlook and 
mode of approach and its importance, and value for 
understanding the social phenomena of our times" 
and as a pointer to “the way of action.” The cir- 
cumstances really made it impossible for most social’ 
thinkers to adhere to what may be called the pristine 
purity of Marxism or differential between “the basic 
approach” and its adventitious accretions. i 


Communist Subservience. 


The fact that communists in India as communists 
all the world over.became subservient to the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and іп 1942, іп ~ 
Telangana and in the, formulation of their policies 
іп 1951 they showed such complete inability to re- 
main in the mainstream of national life or acquire or 
exercise any autonomy or political judgment and 
action, made it impossible for Nehru not to condemn 
them and their approach as betrayal of the highest 
interests of the'country. A large section of the 
communists now are sincerely trying to retrieve the 
position, rehabilitate themselves and find through 
creative Marxism the Indian road to socialism. They 
still have to do their re-thinking on fundamental 
issues like proletarian internationalism, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, democratic centralism and even on 
dialectical materialism without being guilty of revision- 
ism in the worst sense of theword that is, abandon- 
ment of Marxism. itself as a guide to thought and 
action. 


Į feel, though I cannot cite any facts in support 
of this feeling that Nehru would have viewed the 
present disruption of the communist movement 
resulting from the militant attitude and policies of 
China as a real misfortune from the point of view 
of world balarice of forces or social alignments in. 
India. He could not have adopted an attitude of 
unholy glee over the setback which the Communist 
movement in the world and India has suffered owing 
to the short-sighted and disruptive policies of China. 
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Communism all the world over has to be purged of 
its perversions, has to show a true understanding of 
contemporary facts and needs and go through a 
process of real regeneration. This process, which in 
a sense, is already under way would, I believe, have 
touched a responsive chord in Nehru’s mind and 
created a sense of fellowship of spirit between him 
and the new communism. 


Nehru, owing to Gandhi's influence, considered 
violence as a cardinal sin in politics and condemned 
communism and communists on that account . He 
himself never became a pacifist and there is enough 
evidence to show that he was against any promise 
of non-violence in its absolute form. He did not 
make allowance for the undeniable fact, which he 
would have very readily conceded, that without the 
use of organized force the tyranny, the worst form 
of oppression and exploitation, and imperialist 
domination could not have been ended in Soviet 
Union, China, Eastern European countries and even 
in many countries of Asia. Peaceful methods; 
where practicable are preferable to recourse to violence. 
But his frequent reference to the relation of means 
and ends, when he never accepted in thought and 
action the absoluteness of the premise of non- 
violence, often made it appear as if he was using the 
point as a weapon in political polemics without 
any coherent approach towards it. He knew that 
without resort to force, there would have been no 
Soviet Union, Peoples’ China or socialist systems in 
the countries of Eastern Europe. That violénce also 
led to the death of millions in concentration camps, 
terror on a scale which was perhaps exceeded only in 
Hitler’s Germany, repression of all free thought 
and expression in all communist countries could very 
well be taken as a logical and even as an inescapable 
consequence of the approach based on violence. 


Positive Aspect 


By their fruits shall you know them. Terror, 
killing of numerous persons caught in the wheel of 
history, mutilation of many more numerous minds, 
denial of the urges of spirit and a regime of fear— 
all these were the fruits of applied communism in 
Soviet Union and other communist countries. Nehru 
knew it all and reacted sharply to it from the depth 
of his being. And yet he knew that this was not all 
there was to it. Communism in these countries had 
also meant the end of oppressive regimes, education 
for millions, entirely new standards of child care, 
emancipation of women and whatis even more im- 
portant—a determined effort to build a planned so- 
cialist society in which all could have a chance to 
live up to the best in them and for a community free 
from injustice, exploitation and suppression. 


He knew this also and he could not but feel happy 
that the Czarist regime in Russia, the K.M.T. regime 
.in China and the wicked ruling oligarchies in Eastern 
Europe were all over-thrown by the use of force. 
The blind and fanatical critics of communism saw 
the repulsive character of the later developments 
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but did not rea'ize that these were a part of an over-all 
picture or ал ertirely new lif: in the makirg. Nehru, 
therefore could not see thiags in black and white. 
In spite of the fact that the awful manifestation of 
Marxism in ac ion had occured he retained his sense 
of history and knew the meaning of the liberation in 
social and soiri.ual terms which had come to a 1,000 
million pecple through th» establishment of the 
communist statzs. 


Dreams and Dross. 


It is not given to man t» realise his dreams in 
complete purity without any dross. The most beauti- 
ful social vision: get sullied Ey acts A repulsive and 
excessive inhumanity, and irspiration of 2reat calls 
get badly mixed with the furies of fanaticism and 
ugly evangelical enthusiasm. All thet is true and 
yet it is equally true that abso-ute non-violence is not 
only a counsel o^ Utopian perfection but in practice 
it leads to surrender to the forces of evil end post- 
ponment of *he day of deliverance for m Шопѕ of 
down-trodden people. All this is very logical and 
consistent ; and yet it is to be remembered that in India 
and in all developing countr.es in the existing con- 
ditions-social revolution, whica is unavoidable, has 
to be brougit about by peaceful methods—that 
means through political action based upon the or- 
ganized streng;h af the masses. Nehru unfortunately 
did not take into account this zreat imperative , did 
little to change the social alignments in the country 
or realise that while he was sounding the clarion cail 
of socialism in the last year of Lis life with increasing 
fervour and conviction, the зпетіеѕ of socialism 
were working over-time to defeat socialism. Big 
business, high bureaucracy, sclf-seeking, dishonest 
politicians, possibly some members of the Military 
High Command and of course , the remnants of 
feudal and princely orders are acting in concert pro- 
bably hoping to tzke over the country’s administra 
tion. Nehru's dasic approach should have made it 
possible for him to see this danger and take efective 
measure to check this trend. This, he did not do, 
and the precarious situation in which we find our- 
selves is due at least partly to nis not having seen 
this looming danger and taker action against it. 
The disruption of socialist force; and their growing 
weakness, which war due to circumstances over which 
Nehru had no ccntrol, has greatly contrituted to the 
emergence "of this cangerous situation. Nehru did 
so much for us th.t we owe to him to generate, 
consolidate and movilize the forces of socialism by 
starting and developing democratic processes, which 
he did not, and probably could not, bring into action. 
This need is alsc a part of Nehru’s legacy. Those 
who are true to h s social vision have to live and work 
for its realization anc muster all their strength to beat 
back the rising tde of rank reaccion. There is no 
time to lose. The danger has become very much 
greater and the wcrld situation has become very much 
more adverse since iis death. I^ Nehru is still a 
living memory ard. c living inspi-ation for us we 
must rise to the 5ccasion now. 
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—^ NEHRU AND WORLD WAR IL 


The unique situation created by the World War II provided a great challenge to 
India's political leaders. The most vigorous and creative manner in which Nehru 


responded to it assured for him a pre-eminent position in India's political life. 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU's statusas an all-India 
leader was recognised when the top leaders of the 
Congress, and particularly Mahatma Gandhi, decided 


to sponsor his candidature for the Congress Presidency 


in 1929. Unlike many other Congress Presidents, who 
were completely eclipsed by Gandhi, Nehru made 
the impact of his own individuality felt. His contri- 
bution to the development of a world outlook by, the 
national movement and in giving an economic and 
social content to the political movements is well- 
known. Similarly significant was his role in the 
spirit of criticism and enquiry in an era when con- 
formism was the general rule in India’s political life. 

But, although Nehru chose his own path in the 
nüineteen-thirties, he rarely came into conflict with 
other leaders of the nationalist movement because on 


all crucial movements he accepted Gandhi’s leadership . 


even when he sharply differed from him. Gandhi 
and other leaders in the Congress Party, on the other 
hand, conceded on many points to Nehru even though, 
in their opinion, he was an “extremist, thinking far 
ahead of his surroundings’’. Even in the acceptance 
of complete independence as the goal of the Cong- 
ress Party, the willingness of other Congress leaders 
to accommodate Nehru’s wishes was unmistkable. 


Congress and World Affairs 


But there was another area where this arrange- 
ment did not work out smoothly. Nehru was one 
of the few top Congress leaders who took interest in 
international developments. Of them he was the most 
influential in Congress circles. He reacted to each 
one of the major world events as and when it took 
place. The Congress resolutions on international 
‘affairs in that period were generally drafted by 
Nehru and they reveal the stump of his personality. 
At first this also did not create any difficulty because 

.. other Congress leaders were indifferent to inter- 
national affairs and to the resolutions on the subject. 


The situation however, changed at the outbreak of 


World War II. The attitude of the Congress towards 
world affairs could not be separated from the organi- 
sation’s policy in relation to India’s struggle for 
freedom from British domination. 

The conflict arose and arose in a big way. when 
Gandhi and_a large number of other leaders viewed 
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the formulation of Ihe strategy and tactics of India's 
struggle primarily from an Indian angle while Nehru 
looked at it in the background of international de- 
velopments. There were also leaders like Subhas 
Bose who wanted India to ally with Britain's ene- 
mies, irrespective of their disasterous policies or 
positive role in the world scene in general. 

It is in this unique situation created by World 
War II when India’s internal situation and the inter- 
national situation impinged on one another, that we 
see Nehru emerging as a strong personality trying to 
play a major role in the formation of the Congress 
policy and he partly succeeded even in superceding 
Gandhi. . 


No Compromise on Anti-Fascism 


Nehru took the most uncompromising stand 
against German Nazism, Italian Fascism and Japanese 
militarism. Many years before the war broke out, 
Nehru had warned the world against the dangers of 
Fascism and the Congress resolutions on the subject 
drafted by Nehru had openly expressed India's sym- 
pathy for the victims of the Nazis and the Fascists. 
Nehru, and under his leadership, the Congress Party 
made frequent pleas for the organisation of collective 
security against the aggressors. He visited Republi- 
can Spain and China to give moral support to the 
struggles for freedom in those countries. At no time 
did nationalist India’s spokesman on world affairs 
waver from this stand because he saw in Nazism and 
Fascism an intensification of the evils of imperialism 
against which India was fighting. 

When Nehru was once questioned how he would 
react to Subhas Bose landing in India with an army 
supported by.the Japanese, he said that he would 
oppose Bose and fight him. 

Nehru also made it clear that if World War II 
were a straight conflict between freedom on one side 
and Nazism on the other, India would have gladly, 
thrown her weight on the side of freedom. He, there- 
fore, wanted an unequivocal declaration of the war 
aims of the Allies. A resolution of the Congress Party 
stated as early as November 1939 : “The course of the 
war aud the policy pursued by the British and French 
Governments, and in particular, the declarations 
made on behalf of the British Government in regard 
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to India, seem to demonstrate that the present war, 
iE the World War of 1914-18, is being carried on for 
| erialist ends and British imperialism i is to remain 
sat enched in India. The working. committee’s un- 
- equivocal demand was for a declaration of war aims 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and, in par-. 
ticular, how these aims were going to be applied 
` to India. The Congress resolution of August 7, 
^ 1942 stated : “The ending of the British rule in this - 
country is thus a vital and immediate issue on which 
depend the future of the war and the success of 
freedom and democracy. A free India will - assuré 
this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
struggle for freedom and against the aggression of. 
nazism, fascism and imperialism. This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the 
side_of the United Nations, and give these nations, 
- whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritural 
leadership of the world". The main themes, of. the 
Congress resolutions and Nehru's statements between 
1939:and 1942 were that India's aim was not to em- 
barrass Great Britain or the allies; but to strengthen 
their efforts. Nehru also -stated more than ~once 
that India would not like to make a bargain at a ‘mo- 
ment of Britain's difficulty.. In a letter addressed 
to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, he wrote оп May 25, 1940 : 
-“Satyagraha is not immediately indicated, even if 
we are ready for it....I think it would be wrong for ` 
us at this particular moment, when Britain is: in peril, 
to take advantage of her distress and rush at her 
throat". » 


. \ i . 
Non-Violence not an Issue 


During the discussions on India's contribution 
to-the war efforts of the Allies, Nehru was very keen 
to point out that India was not bound by any rigid , 
allegiance to non-violence. His view was that it 
was legitimate to wage a non-violent struggle for 
the country's internal freedom , but not for national 
defence. in Nehru's own words “At no time, as 
far as I am aware, was the question of non-violence 
considered in relation to the army, navy, or air forces, 
or the police. It was taken for granted that its appli- 
cation was confined to our struggle for freedom”. 
Nehru maintained that there was always an inner 
conflict between the two roles of Gandhi—one that 
of a national leader and the-other that of a man with `: 
a prophetic message which was not confined'to India 
- but was for the whole world: 


The Congres Working Comites in 1940 made 

a complete break with Gandhi on the questton of non- 
violence іп relation to the war and the future of 
India. Nehru had an important part to play in the 
making of the -Congress policy on this matter. -He 
informed Gandhi that the Congress was unable to 
go as far as he wanted it to go and could not possibly 
: commit India ог the Congress to future application 
of the principle of non-violence in the external do-. 
main. This was how the All India Congress Gom- ` 
mittee envisaged the future government of indepen- 


at 
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dent India to look at the problem : “A free India will 

.throw all her weight: ‘п favour of- disarmament 
and should herself be prepared to give a lead in this 
to the world. Such lead will inevitably depend on 
external factors and internal conditions, but the 
state would do its utmost to aie effect to this policy 
of, disarmament”. 


‘Planning Military Strength 
.Far from being interested in sticking rigidly to 


non-violence, Nehru was planning: to make India. 


very strong militarily. He said: "In my concep- 
tion of the defence of India I wanted a hundred mil- 
lion Indians in the army. It was not a conception 
of just an army functioning but of every man-and 
woman doing. something— —mrakin g it a people's war— 
and carrying on defepce even where trained armies 
failed... . If today a national government of India 
were. to say ‘we are going to arm the Indian people, 
we may not have the best modern army, aeroplanes- 
and tanks; but we are going to arm them with such 
guns as we can make’, think how the world situation 


would change; think what reaction it would have on. 


шеше апа Japan, and alsa on the allied countties."' 


As ' on this, on other such issues Nehru, and 
not Gandhi, carried the Congress with him." He was, 


.therefore, moving to a postion: of unquestioned, 


_ authority within the party. 


Later, however, Nehru had to sh aati authority 
with Gandhi and again yield to him the position of 
the supreme leader, because.Britain under: Chur- 
chill’s leadership, did not yield to any demand of the 
Neither the British liberals-nor Britain's 
allies like China and the U.S.A. could succeed in their 
attempts to modify British policy towards India. 
^ Churchill said that the Atlantic Charter would not 
apply to India and that he wes determined to retain 
the British compite: DP 


The Congress Party was, therefore, compelled a to 


„launch the Quit India campaign in 1942. Nehru 
was disillusioned; but even at that time he retained - 
his anti-Fascist outlook. Hé was.in г dilemma be- 


cause he found it difficult to reconcile India’s national 
intérests with the interests of the Allies in the war. 
He also realised-that he could not carry the national-. 
ist India, with its political mood, to the-war camp 
of the ‘Allies. :Under the circumstances, Gandhi 
again became the most important leader of the_ 


political campaign against the British. Ву that time, `. 


however, many of the ideas Nehru propagated regard- 
‘ing internationalism, the indivisibility of freedom and 
peace and anti-Fascism, had become part and parcel . 
of the thinking of politically conscious people of 
India. Later, they became the legacy of the national- 
ist movement to free India. And Nehru himself 
became the symbol of India’s cetermination to play 
its role iñ world affairs. It was not an accident that 
in free India no one questioned his right to become 
the first Prime Minister and Forzign Minister. | 
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Passage To Eternity 


Eye-witness Account of J ourney to Sangam EL 


This is ajmoving account by one of Delhi's special correspondents of the grief 


and love of millions of our 


countrymen 


who paid homage in tears to 


Jawaharlal Nehru as the special train carrying the ashes went to Allahabad. 


T EE joumey began, a journey through the hearts 
of millions, a journey that has no end. 


The capitals last farewell was the most touching 
in the twelve-day saga of grateful homage. Soon, 
the last of Delhi was behind, and before was the 
rglling countryside, full of sorrowing people. As 
the train went past’ Shahdara, hundred thousand 
voices rang out that Jawaharlal never dies. The 
first halt was at Ghaziabad. The station and the 
fields beyond were submerged in a sea of people who 
had come from far and near. They filed past the 
` silver-painted coach, wherein a raised platform cov- 
ered with roses stood the urn containing the ashes. 
There was a rain of flower petals as the people went 
past, bowing before the urn, their faces washed by 
tears. In between the chanting of Ramdhun, the 


crowd raised shouts of ‘Jawaharlal : Zindabad’, firm 


in the belief that Nehru will be with them always. 


Along the route were flowing streams of people. 


Theirs was not even the privilege of a fleeting glimpse- 


of the urn. They gave all they had, a tear. Theirs 
was a silent communion with the spirit of their bene- 
factor. In thoughtful reflection they stood by the 
.spell of memory and joined in a unity of common 
dedication. It was a moment to be cherished, a 
moment when even men of common clay were aglow 
with the spark of greatness. 


The train was nearing Khurja and from the dis- 
tance came the strains of Ramdhun. And as the 


wheels ground to a halt, the chanting crowds moved - 


forward, raising their hands for their floral tribute. 
People here had waited through the night, their eyes 
fixed on far away from where the ashes come. 
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The crowds at the wayside stations were a study 
in the varying moods of expression. There were 
people with tears, shed and unshed, men moved to 
their depths, and others standing impassive like a 
rock, having crossed thé borders of visible sorrow, 
some chanting, some shouting, many with flowers 
and many more with fragrant grief. This is a tale 
of saddest thought, a poem in melancholy. 


The train slowly tunnelled its way through fre- 


“quent rocks of massive humanity. And at the 


University town of Aligarh, the symbol of our modern 
enlightenment, through neighbourliness and good 
sense, the crowd far excelled any that had gone 
before. 


ж * * 


ALMOST a mile from Aligarh, on either side of * 


the moving train were rows of people who had 
collected since dawn. At the station and nearby 
were vast unmanageable crowds, surging forward,- 
breaking the barricades. The walls and the roofs could 
not contain the reverberating shouts that Nehru was 
here as ever before—the friend of the poor and the 
worker, the guardian angel of shared citizenship, 
the guarantor of our secular renaissance. After a 
halt of over an hour, the train moved on. The 
chorus went up again, “Nehru lives and will live for 
ever". It was an unforgettable scene, an abiding 
monument to prayerful loyalty. 
i 


A few miles away from Tundla, the train had to 


stop for a while bowing to the wishes of large num- 
bers of people who bad rushed to the track. 
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And at Tundla, one had the impression of the And as the ashes were 5orne by the Ganga, the 
entire town moving. Along the winding streets river of India to the great ocean that washes our 
people came to the foot of the long bridge, then shore, Jawaharlal, belovec of India, enriched her 
climbing and descending poured into the platform proud inheritance, her poetry and grandeu-, becoming 


in an avalanche. The crowd here seemed bigger part of the history and myth and tradition and song | 


than even at Aligarh. - and story of the flowing waters. - 


At Firozabad again, it was an essay in ~infinite Time stood still. Even the, Ganga paused. It 
grief. The scene was one of a solid mass of people was the mcment of great divide—between pride and 
drawn into the voluntary bondage of grateful affec- sorrow, between hope and fear, between assurance 
tion. Even the sun had to discard its aloofness and and wistfuiness. Slowly the moments began to 
declining from its pedastal, cast its lengthening sha- move. The great part of India of which Jawaharlal 
dows to join in the grief below. With the approach was the symbol, mingling withthe splend:d present 
of the evening , an ineffable feeling’ of loneliness of which he was the maker, flowed on to the immense’ 
seemed to creep into the surging crowds. Together ocean of future greatness of which he was the prophet. 
in mouring, alone and orphaned in the wide world— Yesterday, today and tomorrow were all as one in the 
that is a near apt epitome of the scene at Shikohabad Ganga, the leveller of time even as it carried the 
and later at Etawah where the train arrived at 35 leveller of inequalities. 


THIS: pasi aye. The Ganga was soon filled by scores of river 


We, xd T * craft. The farewell procession of boats carried the 
dignitaries and men of the services to the Sangam. 


IN the enveloping darkness, the crowds lining the Helicopters went past showering rose petas in pro-. 


route stood etched against the sky, their faint faces fusion. To the tune of the Lament ani to the 
full of gloom. After a brief stop at Phaphund where immense.chaating of Ramdhun, the urn reached the 


an immense populace stood on the brink of night, point of immersion. Planes cipped in salute. Then . 


the train sped on to Kanpur. Here it is as though âs the ashes were committed со the waters by Rajiv 
the flowing currents have merged into a vast river. ang Sanjay, there was gun fire from the Fort. The 
For the whole of industrial Kanpur, with many band played the full tune of Abide with me, Gandhi's 
more from. the villages around, gathered to do favourite hymn. f | 
homage to the beloved leader. It was a few minutes 


after nine when the train feached the station. Even More than the-ritual of performed ceremony, the - 


before it was within tbe limits of the city, the mam- occasion was sanctified by the swelling.sadness of the 
moth crowds had come into view. The train is multitude.: Beyond and everywhere there stood a 
stopping for two hours; the file-past has begun. -But' sorrowful people purified by their saddest thought, 

how. many lakhs may have to go back content with holy in reverence and affection ‘Here in every heart 


the distant vision of the white coach within which are sorrow abides, here were а waole ‘people joined in 
the ashes ! a resolution of immense, sadness. 


This massive demonstration of devoted loyalty is Such indeed was the deep sanctity of tre scène 


a fitting climax to the day-long spectacle of millions that descripticn becomes sacrilege. There is here- 
on the move. І ап over-whelming sense of humlity. 


As the night advances, one is cast in awful re- · It was earlier than five in tne morning when the 
verence to the memory that inspires, to the power special train reached Allahabad. „ Тһе sun was emer- 
that compels, to the spark that has been kindled.in ging from the night's hiding to bear witness to the 
every Indian heart. After Gandhi, one by one, the vast mourning below. After a brief ceremony at 
captains depart, Nehru used to say. Now the best the Station, tke procession to the Sangam began. 
of them is gone. And thé people showed their sorrow The route was lined by three thousand troops. All 


as only once before they had done. That was on the along the way hundreds of thousands of people . 


stood in silence, disciplined in the fire of devotion. 
The procession halted before Swaraj Bhavan, a 
monument to dedicated sacrifice: It was on March 
` Р О . Р 23, 1930 when Gandhiji was on his way to Dar di that 
AT -forty minutes past eight in this morning,. the Motilal rushed to Jambosar in Broach to andounce 
ashes of Jawaharlal Nehru were immersed at Tri- his gift of the mansion to the Ccngress. A few d 
i Sangam to mingle with the waters of the Ganga git o ОПО ag ip SW Days 
Маи EM - 8^ later on the day set for the Salt Satyagraha, Jawahar- 
the Yamuna and the invisible Saraswati.- The sun was. ial as Congress President accepted the gift from his 
yet far from its height; the earth below disappeared . ather 8 p а 
under the feet of a mass of people. And beyond the RAE ) 
horizon heaven and earth were joined by a rising The urn was taken inside Anand Bhavan for a 
multitude. . Slowly, -shouts of Jawaharlal Nehru strictly private function. Then the procession was 
Amar hai tilled the air. The chorus was joined in _resumed. The approaches to the Sangam were filled 


12th of February 16 years ago. 


* * * 


the far corners and in its rising crescendo resembled with people. As the urn went ty; the huge crowds . 


the surge of the seas іп the'stillness of the night, the descended on the banks. The scene at Allahabad took 
echoes dying in the distant horizon. ` one’s mind back to the 12th day of February, :948. 
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IN REVERED HOMAGE TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


We recall 


his visit to Goa in May’ 63 when he said 


? 
| | 
Ф 
M 
**Goa.is yours. Goa is also mine. Goa is obviously destined to become great” A 
"D Ф and when I leave this place I shall carry 'with, me vivid memories not only of the beauty 1 
of the place but the memory of new faces and eyes Сү have seen in this place will 
endure forever’. . 
Ф 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Of the dominating features of the age 


in, one of the most noticeable is that peop 


gradually losing the art of thinking. They f 
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conditions they live in. They are not allow 
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cts are against him. 5 
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CLEANSING NEEDED 


The widespread concern among the people over the internecine quar- 
rels in the Congress and the continuing unseemly scramble for the loaves 
and fishes of office is natural because of the position that. party occupies 
as the biggest political organization in India, with the prospect of con- 
tinuing as such for a considerable time to come. It is true that few of our 
political parties are free from internal dissensions, but in the case of those 
which are yet far from commanding the strength needed to form govern- 
ments in the States or at the Centre these do not have the same adverse 
effect on the life of the people. 


The continuing neglect of administrative problems in Uttar Pradesh 
and the feeling of uncertainty that has been plaguing political life in that 
State, for instance, flow directly from the bitter controversies raging round 
some of that State's personalities. It should not cause surprise that the 
Chief Minister should try to build a group of her own so thatshe can 
stay in power so long as the infighting between ministerialists and dissidents 
continues. That she has defied the directive of the Central leadership in 
including a former PSP leader in her Cabinet is symbolic of theextent of 
indiscipline that has been allowed to develop in the Congress organization. 


Uttar Pradesh is only an extreme manifestation of the rot that has 
setin. Every time there is a fight for power, the Congress leadership has 
tried to solve it temporarily by resort to Cabinet expansion, bringing the 
dissidents into positions of power so that they may be silenced as critics. 
In О.Р., Punjab and elsewhere it has become clear that this is no solution, 
that in fact the rumblings die down only for a short time. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Congress leadership has not been able to tackle the root 
causes of all this-trouble, namely, indiscipline and the tendency to tolerate 
corruption and nepotism indulged in by Congressmen in office. 


From the time he assumed office as Congress President, Sri Kamaraj 
has shown awareness of the dangers implicit in such a situation, but he 
has not so far been able to change it. H's scheme for building up a second 
line of leadership composed of young men of integrity and dedication still 
remains a personal desire and little more. Similar is the fate of his plan to 
rebuild the mass base of the organization by ending dependence on money- 
bags for election funds and collecting small amounts from the masses. 


Obviously the only way to make the Congress once again a people's 
organization is to eliminate the power-seekers and bring into it men and 
women willing to serve the people honestly. Sri Kamaraj made his first 
substantial attempt to proceed on a principled basis when he rejected 
opportunist alliances in Kerala and refused to have any truck with the 
reactionaries whó broke away from the Congress. No doubt he is ready 
to deal in the same manner with those who are harming the organization. 
by groupism, power politics, corruption and neptoism. What he needs 
is the full support of the rank and file, who should realize that if the cleans- 
ing is not done now, either the next election or the one after that will leave 
the country in a state of chaos, since no other party is likely to acquire 
sufficient strength in the meantime to replace the Congress in all the 
seats of power. 
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XSHASTRI'S LETTER TO JOHNSON . ` ~ 
*FROTHY FURY OF FRUSTRATION 


SUM MER has arrived with full- 

. blooded - ferocity. The un- 
usually pleasant May lies far 
behind for the’ Capital currently 
tormented by hot and dusty 
winds. Whoever could afford it 
in terms of time and money has 
escaped-to the soft coolness of 
the hills; Тһе Congress .High 
Command and the Chief Minis- 
ters have, however, preferred to 
share the lot of the average citi- 
zen and are meeting in New Delhi. 
The main item on the Agenda is 


the language question—but in . 


view. of broad agreement on this 
question not much heat will be 


, added to Delhi’s sizzling weather. . 


Eireworks.are expected, however, 
on the Prime Minister's handling 
of the Kutch affair, particularly 
as Sri Morarji Desai has been 
sharpering his weapons for some 
time. But nobody expects Sri 
Shastri to emerge any the worse. 


In view of his strong but peaceful" 


attitude on the -issue and refusal - 
to. knuckle -under to British 
pressure, Sri Desai’s attack may 
well turn out to be reminiscent of 


a classical characters windmill-. 


tilting. 


\ 


Меп of the American lobby; | 
smarting since the Prime Minis- 
ter’s successful visit to Moscow, 
are busy hammering out а strategy | 
to counteract the tremendous 
impact that straight forward and 
helpful attitude of the Soviet 
leaders has produced on Sri- 
Shastri and the people of India. 
It was perhaps with this in view 
that they tried to spread the- 
idea that the Prime Minister. 
had written an apologetic letter 
to President Johnson. The story, 
according to official sources, is 
baseless in the sense that. though 
the letter has been written, the 
contents are on the same lines 
as. Sri Shastri's speech in Parlia- 


- ment, Шаг is, the Prime Minister 


4 


is neither condos about the 
U.S.A. applying curbs on Pakistan 
nor apologetic about expressing 
resentment over the brusque post- 
ponement-of his U.S. visit bysLBJ. 


The’ episode of the letter has, 
however, once again brought out 
the fact that many, Observers here, 
feel that Sri Shastri’s warm friedli- 


ness towards the Soviet Union is_ 


a result of pragmatic calculation 
rather than of any basic conviction 
either inherited from his predeces- 
soror acquired through 
ence. That is-why a rumour or 


story indicating his eagerness to - 


make up with the USA even at the 


. cost of principles gets widespread 


credence. If nothing else it has 
taken away a few inches from the 
stature he acquired by his Soviet 
visit and by -taking a strong and 


forthright stand on the bombing ~ 


of North ‘Vietnam and ‘on issues 
like colonialism. Unless repaired 


through clear reiteration of his ' 


stand vis-a-vis current American 
policies, his capacity to be effective 


at the Algiers Conference, it is 


felt, will be considerably reduced. 
The official contradiction of the 
report about the cantents of the 
letter is not considered adequate, 


especially when the officials con- ` 


cerned, in their supreme wisdom, 


have preferred not to reveal what. 


has actually been- communicated 
to President Тозо; 


* * * 
x 


- wu the biis Minister - is 


stil] suspected to be moving 
in thehazy regions of uncertainty, 
Sri Kamaraj, with his uncanny 
commonsense, appears to have 
arrived at a definite understanding 


. of India’s role in the coming years. 


In the true Nehru tradition he has 
undertaken to carry the policies 
of democratic socialism at home 
and non-alignment abroad to the 


experi- - 


common people. This is the im- 


. pression created by his, speeches 


during his Tamilnad tour. He 
also plans to go to other states 
and establish direct contact with 
the people in order to strengthen 
popular sanction. behind these 
policies and in order to isolate 
opponents. 


` 


Whereas ‘this has once again 


raised high hopes of his rising 
to national heights—hopes which 


had dimmed for a brief interval 
on account of certain misunder: 
standing in the early stages of the 


.language ‘agitation—the sly men 


of the Syndicate are trying to stall 
the possiblity of a second term 
for him; a resolution against 


allowing two consecutive terms for · 


the Congress President has been 
ferreted out of the rubbish heap. 
Sri Kamaraj rightly’ remarked 
that only those people were keen 
on the.resolution who were op- 
posed io his leading the Congress 
for a second term. From the 
temper of rank and file Congress- 
men it appears that if this resolu- 
tion is seen to stand in the way, 
it may be amended well in time. 


Sri Kamaraj's stock has risen 


.further as a result of the Soviet 
invitation—he is the first Congress ` 


President after Independence to 
be invited by a foreign. country. 
For Congressmen it amounts to 


position of the organisation and is 


arm for the coming election battle. 
That it has been- earned by Sri 
Kamraj is doubted by few. 


Those who look “askance at 
this development are.the very 
people who are unhappy over the 
recent turn in New Delhi postures. 
Though holding key positions in 
the organisation they are not 
likely to succeed in preventing 
Sri Kamaraj’s visit to the U.S.S.R. 


or in resisting its effect -of stren- 


gthening the pro-socialist and 
anti-colonial content of Congress 
policies. Of course, Sri Kamraj 
will not find his path strewn with 


TO i 
* * 


THE campaign against Sri Cha- | 


gla consequent upon the Ordi- 
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international recognitoin of the . 


likely tó provide -a shot-in-the- ^ 





nance dissolving the Court and 
‘Executive of the Aligarh Muslim: 
University has once again high- 
lighted the need for a consistent 
апа strong anti-communal policy 
on the part of the Government. 
Observers in^ New Delhi noted 


with amusement-the tongue-in- ' 


cheek support Hindu communal 
elements provided to the Educa- - 
‘tion Minister. It was widely re- 
called that these very people, 
had opposed Sri Chagla taking. 


-~ over the portfolio merely because 


he was a Muslim. ' Also, it was 
Uo they who fought tooth and nail 
Maulana Azad's effort to change 
. the religious nomenclature of 
"the Benaras and Aligarh Universi- 
ties. Even 1 now, while full-throa- 
ted - ‘support. is given to the con- 
templated changes in Aligarh, 

they observe a sinister silence re- 
garding -the need for similar 
changes in Benaras. ^ 


What has shocked New Delhi 
opinion:is the violent reaction of 


* Jamiat-ul-Ulema, a purely religious 


organisation avowedly non-com- 
munal and with a glorious na- 
tionalist tradition. 


It is painfully realised that.the 
divines are walking into the trap 
laid by some frustrated politi- 


_ rity community. 


these latter, Dr. Syed Mahmood, 
bas been. trying to play upon 
primitive sentiments of the mino- 
On an earlier 
occasion he was opposed by the 
Jamiat which stands by the policy 


-of secularism. It is surprising 


how the same organisation now 
backs the purely communal resis- 
tance to the laudable and coura- 
geous attempt of the Education 
Minister to bring about the юе 
overdue reforms. 


The. opposition of the Jamiat, 
according to knowledgeable quar- 
ters, stems from its age-old oppo- 
sition to modern education. There 
are, however, new elements in it 
which would welcome any step 
that helps the Muslim community 
to be in harmony with modern 
world trends. Their voice may 


. be drowned if the traditionalists 


are allowed to whip up a frenzy, 
but there is a widespread feeling 
that their hands can be strengthe- 
ned if the Government, instead of 
quailing before the frothy fury 
of disgruntled politicians and tra- 
ditionalist divines, goes forward 
resolutely to purge-the seats of 
learning of communalist poison. , 
* * * 
LL attempts at playing down 


x 


from the recent-Indo-Soviet con- 
tacts having met with cold res- 

onse, the opponents of growing 
collaboration between tbe two 
countries have started a quibbling 
campaign over the possibilities 
of accomplishing the targetted- 
,expansion of trade between India 
‘and’ the,U.S.S.R. The latest to 
join it is Sri Manubhai Shah who, 
in informal talks, has been trying 
to run down the enthusiasm dis- 
played by Sri Asoka Mehta on 
aid and trade prospects. There 
arereports that he expresses, skep- 
ticism about meeting the^Soviet 
requirements. He is understood 
to have remarked that if they 
demanded frigidaires, India would 
have to spend foreign exchange 
to import the necessary compo- 
nents thus shrinking our hard 
currency reserves to earn rupee 
currency. 

His remarks have provoked 
rather derisive comments in New 
Delhi because he had started 
pleading for more trade with East 
Europe long before Sri Asoka 
Mebta saw the wisdom of it. 
It is felt that the Minister of" 
Commerce is only piqued at 
the Planning chief poaching into 
a field, that is, foreign trade, 


which he considers his exclusive ~ 
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'. SOCIALISM AND NEHRU © - 


‘This -is the text of the. paper read: by the distinguished Direcior of the 


Delhi School of Economics at the Symposium held in New Delhi to mark 


the first death 
\. 


м 


es 


OCIALISM, like democracy 

. means now different things to 
different people. Almost every- 
one in India calls himself today a 
socialist. This appears to be the 
price socialism has paid for its 
mass appeal. ` 


The reason for the present con- 
fusion is bowever not just the 
mass appeal: of ‘socialism and the 
indiscriminate use to which it has 
been put. There are other more 


substantial reasons for loss of. 


clarity, and it is important to 
understand what they are. 
2 (qj 

. Two Streams : 

. Historically, socialism is the 
` product of two streams in 
Western thought, one associated 
with the emergence of humanism 
from the fifteenth century on- 
ward following tbe Renaissance 
and the other with the development 
of modern science and technology. 
In the earlier-stages the humanis- 


anniversary 


\ 


tic element was more prominent ` 


in the formulations on socialism 
but later; more particularly after 
Marx, the emphasis ой science 
and technology became so pro- 
nounced as to almost obscure the 
underlying humanist impulse. 
"In this latter phase the deve- 
lopment of socialist thought 
got also very closely interwoven 
with the conditions existing in the 
countries in which science and 
technology were developing most 


rapidly. These were the industrial . 


nations of Western Europe, more 
particularly ‘Germany, France 
and Great Britain» Capitalist de- 





of Jawaharlal 


ough in these countries for. the 


emergence of a numerically large 
industrial -proletariat.’ The gains 
of technological progress were 
also evident, though even more 


‘so was the exploitative character 


of capitalism and the misery of. 


„Ше industrial workers. 


, 


A 0А 
. Removing coniradictions 


. It was natural in this kind of 
setting to cocentraete attention 
on the impact of the new tecbnolo* 
gy of the Industrial Revolution 
on two classes, the owners- of the 
instruments -of production and 
those employed by them. Signi- 
ficantly however the emphasis in 
this more modern -phase of socia- 


list thinking was not on the mere - 


elimination of economic inequa- 
lity (as it was when tbe sole im- 


pulse was humanism) but on the 


removal of certain contradictions 
in capitalist society. which were 
believed to have come in the way 


of the full use of the productive " 


powers released by science and 
technology. T 


An interesting distinction, 
Marx drew in this context was 


. between what he called ‘forces of 


production’ (meaning thereby the 


. known range of technology) and 


the ‘relations of production’ (by 


which he meant the specific ins- · 


titutional arrangements concern-; 
ing production ina given social 
structure). It was the contradic- 
tion between the two which, ac- 
cording to him, found expression 
in conflict between social ‘classes 
and became the mainspring of re- 


Nehru,- 


ing capital-intensive 
and the motivation of private. 
. profit on which .their adoption -~ 


May 27, 1965. 


The emergence of capitalist 
relations was itself seen therefore 
as a revolutionary change in res- 
ponse to the technology of modern 
industry and the inability of the 
earlier pre-capitalist forms of. or- 
ganization to cope with it. Indeed 


- no one bad greater praisé for the 


achievements. of capitalism than 


Marx himself, as will be evident . 


from the following extract from 


: the Communist Manifesto drafted 


in 1818: 


“The’ bourgeoisie, during its 
rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more- mas- 
sive and more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all 
preceding generations together. 
Subjection of nature's. forces 
to man, machinery, applica- 
tion of chemistry to industry 
and agriculture, steam naviga- 
tion; railways, electric tele- 
graphs, clearing: of whole con- , 
tinents for cultivation, .canali- 
sation of rivers, whole popu- 


lations conjured out of the. ' 


ground—what earlier century 

had ever a presentiment that 

such productive forces slum- 
beréd^ in the -lap of -social 
labour ?" 

In course-of time, it was how- 
ever argued, capitalism would in 
turn become incapable of absorb- 
ing changes in technology be- 
cause there would develop an in- 
compatibility between their.grow- 
character 





t 





then be ripe for its displacement | 


by socialism. 


Thus the case for socialism 
was not that it was the only way 
of satisfying the urge for equality 
and social justice in a growing, 
developing economy. ‘Socialism 
was simply inevitable because 
capitalism as an economic system 
would cease to be technically 
efficient and progressive and begin 
“to disintegrate from within. 


Resilience 


In actual experience capitalist 
society has shown considerable 
resilience and capacity for 


adaptation and growth, more par-. 


ticularly in the last three decades. 
It is of course possible to say, as 
some do, that the threat of socia- 
list revolution and préparations 
for war have themselves contribu- 
ted to the survival of capitalism. 
It is also possible to -argue 
that capitalist society has been 
transformed so much during this 
period that in fact a social revolu- 
tion of more or less the kind fore- 
seen has already taken place. Did 
not Engels pointedly refer to 
Marx's belief that in England at 
any rate "the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected en- 
tirely by peaceful 
means”? 


But that capitalist societies (or 
whatever else one might like 
to call them) have survived so far, 
retaining most of their distinctive 
features such as private ownership 
of the means. of production, is a 
question of fact and not of 
opinion. They have not only ma- 
naged to survive but have con- 
tinued to show fairly impressive 
results in terms of technical pro- 
gress and growth. 


However, the societies in which 
capitalism has shown impressive 
results arg those in which either 
the earlier pre-capitalist forms of 
organisation had been transform- 
ed over along period of history 
when science and technology were 
not taking very rapid strides or, 
as in the United States, where an 
altogether fresh beginning could 
be made without any carry-over 
from the past. The impact, of 
capitalism in the last century on 
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and legal. 


societies still in the early stages of 
transition from pre-capitalist 
forms of organisation has been 
of a very different character. 


If the case for socialism is to be 
stated in a form that has rele- 
vance to contemporary | reality and 
political action, it must take ac- 
count of these and other facts 
thrown up by experience. It is 
because of the failure to do so 
explicitly that there is so much 
confusion today as to what so- 
cialism stands for. 


The experience of the last 
century has underlined not so 
much the inability of capitalist 
societies to be technically efficient 
and progressive but the sharp 
inequalities and concentration of 


- economic power which capitalist 


development seems to almost in- 
evitably promote. This is evident 
not only on the national but on 
the international plane. The case 
for socialism rests today there- 
fore nof so much on the consider- 
ations which Marx and others fo- 
cussed attention on but on essen- 
tially humanistic grounds. 


Pre-capitalist Societies 


It is also important to realize 
that, to societies still largely in 
the pre-capitalist stages of deve- 
lopment, the challenge of modern 
science and technology presents 
itself very differently from the 
way it did to the more advanced 
societies of the West in the nine- 
teenth century. To them it comes 
as a challenge from outside, not 
one that has naturally emerged 
from within. For that reason the 
institutions and attitudes required 
to meet the challenge are also 
lacking in these societies, which 
was not the case in Western 
Europe. Indeed the existing 
social and economic institutions 
in the now backward countries 


' are not only more exploitative in 


character than any known in 
capitalist societies but, what is 
worse, inhibit development and 
progress of any kind. Their 
first need is therefore to trans- 
form these pre-capitalist relations 
.so as to make their economies 
responsive to innovation and 
change. They havealso to meet 


the competition of the already ad- 
vanced _ countries—a problem 
not faced to the same degree by 
developing countries in the nine- 
teenth century—and so they must 
not only catch up but catch up 
quickly. . 


That the capitalist pattern of 
development is not the most 
satisfactory or the most efficient 
way of accomplishing these tasks 
is fairly obvious. The socialist 
path appears by far the more pro- 
mising. But it is easier to find a 
nomenclature for an alternative 
path than to lay down the precise 
contents of a programme that will 
meet the requirements of societies 
with widely differing conditions. 
This is the problem which faces 
socialists today. 


Jt is clear that a socialist pro- 
gramme in the’ context of the 
developing countries of today, 
cannot mean in its detail the 
same things as it did to Marx 
and others who had in mind the 
conditions in Western Europe 
some decades ago. Thus, when pro 
duction is still based largely on 
pre-capitalist forms of organi- 
sation, and has to continue being 
so for some time since modern 
industry on the required scale 
can be developed only over a 
period, social ownership of the 
means of production is not neces- 
sarily the most effective way of 
promoting the absorption of mo- 
dern science and technology їп 
all sectors of the economy. 
Ownership 

There is a strong case for social 
ownership in sectors in which 
large investments are required 
and in which the technology and 
the organisation. 
to it make possible both econo- 
mies of scale and concentration 
of economic power. But when, as 
in the case in agriculture, the 
units of production are them- 
selves small, population is large 
relatively to the land available for 
cultivation, and foodgrains are a 
serious bottleneck to development, 
that form of organisation which 
promotes the most efficient appli- 
cation of labour and other inputs 
to the available land is obviously 
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corresponding · · 


to be preferred whether or not it 
goes along with private owner- 
ship of property. There is a 
great deal of scope here for both 
differences of opinion and experi- 
mentation. Failure to recognize 


this fact is responsible for most. 


of the acrimonious and sterile 
controversies among socialists 
today. ` 


A 


Nehru’s Historical Sense 


It is a measure of the vision 
and historical sense of Jawaharlal 
Nehru that he had a clearer under- 
. Standing of these facts and ten- 
dencies of the contemporary world 
than. almost anyone else of his 
generation. Nor was it something 
he “acquired towards his "later 
days. His reservations on the 
earlier Marxist formulations of 
socialism and what it involved 
were not the result of any kind 
of disillusionment and did not 
therefore have the quality of 
'Sourness or negation. which the 
writings of many who call them- 
selves socialists have displayed in 
recent times. His was a positive 
but non-dogmatic approach, and 
this he maintained to the very end. 


Thus Nehru made the follow- 
ing observations as early as 1936 
in his Autobiography: 


“Socialists and communists in 
India are largely nurtured on 
literature dealing with the in- 
dustrial ptoletariat. In some 
selected areas, like Bombay or 
near Calcutta, large numbers 
of factory workers abound, 
but for the rest India remains 
agricultural, and the Indian 
-problem cannot be ош 
of or treated effectively, -i 

terms of the industrial oer. 
Nationalism and rural eco- 
nomy are the dominant consi- 
derations, and European so- 
cialism seldom deals with 
these...... (The )path we take 
is not merely a question of 
what we like or dislike or even 
of abstract justice, but what is 
economically sound, capable 
of progress and adaptation to 
changing conditions, and likely 
to do good to the largest num- 
ber of human beings.... The 
emotional appeal of socialism 
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` Lenin’s statement: 


-is not enough. This must be 

supplemented by an intellectua. 

and reasoned appeal basec 

on facts and arguments anc 

detailed criticism. . . .the whole 

value of Marxism seems to me 
to lie in its absence of dog- 

matism, in its stress on а 

certain outlook and mode of 
approach, and in its attitude 

to action. That outlook helps, 
us in understanding the social 

pbenomena of our own times. 

and points out the way of ac- 

tion and escape". 


Nehru also quoted with approval 
*Nothing is 
final; we must always learn from 
circumstances". 


Reluctant to define 


For these same reasons he was 
very reluctant to offer a precise 
definition of socialism. Speaking: 
in 1956 on the objective of sociali- 
sm to which the Congress Party 
and the Government had already 
been: committed "he said: 


“Т do not propose to define 
precisely what socialism means 
in this context because we 
wish to avoid any rigid or 
doctrinaire thinking. Even in 
my life I have seen the world 

' change so much that I do not 
want to confine my mind to 
any rigid dogma”. 


: Underlying all this caution and 
wariness was realy a certain 
view of the role of science and, 
more specifically, of the impact 
of science on social evolution. 
Emphasis on science and its signi- 
ficance was indeed a dominant 
and reeurring theme in almost 
everything Nehru said and wrote. 
In 1959 he stated his view of bow 
science and technology governed 
social and economic organisation 


, and why, in his judgment, ideology 


played a secondary if not a passive 
role in social change: 

. “It is not so much ideology 
which is changing human life, 
but the growth of science and 
technology which are 'cons- 
tantly changing social and 
economic structures. Func- 


. 


Пой influences form. This is 
so in architecture. It is equally 
so ultimately in social struc- 
tures, the form of that structure 
followin gits function. Science 
and technology are constantly 
changing functions, and so the 
social structure has necessarily 
to adapt its form to these new 
functions". А 


There were thus important, 
even crucial, differences between 
Nehru’s view of the actual process 
of social change and adaptation 
and the Marxist view. Marx empha- 
sized ‘‘the contradictor y, mutually ' 
exclusive, opposite terdencies in 
all phenomena" and this deter- ' 
mined his approach to the form 
of the struggle for achievement 
of socialism. Nehru was willing 
to recognize the realiry of class 
affiliation and conflict based on 
economic interests as "vell as the 
necessity for coercion, but he was 
unprepared to commit himself 
to any particular form of action 
and was on the who.e inclined 
to stress the possibility 5f peaceful 
change through democratic me- 
thods*of coercion. In fact the 
more aware he became of all the 
facets of a pre-capitalist society, 
more particularly of the divisions 
based on caste, religion and lan- 
guage in the Indian social structure; 
the more he emphasized the im- 
portance of peaceful change. 


Function of Socialism 
Though Nehru refused to offer 


` & precise definition of socialism, . 


and also emphasized tke need for 
achieving it through peaceful 
methods, he was very clear in his 
mind about the function of socia- 
lism and its necessity in the context 
of Indian conditicns. 


“In India we havs entered, 
belatedly, into the phase of 
industrial revolution. We have . 
done so at a time when parts 
of the world are in the jet and 
nüclear age. We have thus, 
in effect, іс proceed simul- 
taneously with Бої these re- 
volutionary changes and. this 
involves a tremendous bur- 
den. We have accepted socil- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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A LETTER FROM SAIGON 


! 


From A Special Correspondent 


THE WAR U.S. CAN’T WIN- 


e f : | í nae: E y 

“One sees in Vietnam in a startling way one of the major difficulties the French are ир 
against. How to persvade the Vietnamese peasants in their rags that these Germans, these French, 
these Senegalese and these Moroccans are fighting for them against the Viet Minh who after all 


are of ` their 
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7 WITH the downfall of Madame 
Nhu, the bars of Saigon have 
reopened. Buta visitor finds little 
else to cheer the spirit in this city 
of coups and sieges. 
The bars have wire nettings as 
a protection against bombs from 
which nothing is safe including the 
US Embassy. In these barsroam 
Gls in. slouch hats and multi- 
coloured uniforms, accompanied 
by pimps and hustlers—a strange: 
way of boosting the morale of 
` а succession of regimes whose fall 
no longer makes news. 


Loud Blast: 

A bare 12 miles from the 
Capital is the air-base of Bien 
Hoa, guarded by the US 173rd 
Airborne Group with 3500 pára- 
troopers and three helicopter.com- 

— panies of 250:men and 25 machines 
each. Within days of the Group's 
arrival, an accidental" 
blast killed 27 Americans ‘and 
destroyed 22 American and Viet- 
namese aircraft. The blast was 

']oud enough to be heard in 
Washington, where a Congress- 
ional inquiry was demanded. 
Nothing of it has been heard as 

„ even the Pentagon can-be trusted 
to realize that it would do no good 


to the morale of the regime in ` 


Saigon. To call it an accident 
would put the commandant of the 
base on the Spot. To say that 
' it was the doing of Viet Cong 
guerillas, a view privately shared 
by many in Saigon, would further 
demoralize the Saigon government 
troops. The Pentagon is reas- 
sured by the thought that 22 planes 
and 27 "advisers" can be easily 
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bomb, - 


“squadrons, 


: Phantom II jets—the 


2 
replaced. 

Back in'Saigon, the US Navy 
'exchange store-keeper laments that 
he cannot stock enough hairspray 
cans which the GIs like to present 
their Vietnamese girl friends. 
But that perhaps is no concern of 
the Pentagon.- 

What it thinks it must do, the 
Pentagon has done well. It has 
impressively expanded the US 
military presence in the region. At 
present, there are enough Majors 
and Captains serving in South 
Vietnam to staff five full-strength 
US army divisions. 

According to a report in the 
American journal Newsweek, the 
US military might in Vietnam 
looks like a “full-fledged expedi- 
tionary force." 

* There are 14800 US marines 
whose job is “to set up a defence 
perimeter around the Da Nang 
airfield", from where daily air 
strikes are carried out against 
North Vietnam. Its strength has 
been augmented by the Third 
Marine Amphibious Brigade and 
the: Marines now boast of seven 
battalion landing teams, two bat- 
talions of artillery (including 8- 
inch howitzers), three helicopter 
one tank battalion, 
several anti-aircraft missile bat- 
teries, and a squadron of F-4 
world's 
fastest fighter plane.” 


Prefence Given Up 

There are 19800 US Army 
men, most of whose *advisers" 
have long given up the pretence 
of their non-combatant role, and 


race and community 2—adlai Stevenson on the French War in Vietnam, May 21, 1953. 


9500 men and 500 planes of the 
US Air Force busy raiding bridges 
and troop staging areas in North 
Vietnam. In addition there are 
2400 men Of the US Navy on 
shore, not to mention the "floating 
citadels of stee] and nuclear wea- 
pons" of the powerful US Seventh 


Fleet. |! : 


Elusive Enemy 


Tbis is, indeed, an impressive 
array of military might as logistics 
go. Butso elusive is the “enemy” 
the Saigon regime and its US 
supporters face that at least pri- 
vately it is admitted that the US 
cannot win the war. 


The intensive courses at MATA 
(Military Assistance Training Ad-~ 
visers) notwithstanding, most 
Americans wonder what they are 
dying for. Militarily, it is a-war 
they do not understand, as the 
French did not understand it till 
Dienbienphu. Politically, it is 
something they do not want to 
understand. ’ 


The only ones who rub their 
hands with glee at the prospect 
of being sent to Vietnam are those 
who view it as a “laboratory 
for war” or thóse who seize upon 
it as a "chance to learn the trade 
under combat conditions, with the 
consequent hope of faster promo- 
tions and larger command." 


Among the weapons tested in 
Vietnam are the lightweight AR-15 
assault rifles, new machine guns, 
improved versions of other auto- 
matic weapons, and.the M-79 
grenade launchers. Moreover, as 
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one U.S. journal says, “American 
military men are learning from 
Vietnam how to make more sophi- 
sticated use ôf such equipment as 
armoured personnel carriers and 
helicopters -in  ground-support 
action." ; 


But whether at the air-bases of 
Bien Hao and Da Nang or at the 
beefed up infantry battalions in 
various provincial towns, - Ameri- 
can “advisers” and the Saigon 
government troops are- virtually 
confined to their own compounds, 
defending themselves against the 
Viet Cong guerillas, whom they 
can see in the surrounding villages, 
collecting taxes or playing volley 
‘ball. 


N, & 

As а rule, the US "advisers" 
stay. for six months in the field, 
and go back to staff jobs, bars and 
girl friends in Saigon for another 
six. Most of them are glad 
of the change. Because it is a war 
they do not understand. The 
MATAÀ-'training back home in the 
Vietnamese language is not enough 
to establish a rapport between the 
"advisers" and the Vietnamese 
officers. The latter have formally 
the ‘overall command. But only 
the ‘advisers’ can call in the 
helicopters or order an airstrike. 


So far from ensuring coordination _ 


such dual control leads to ludicrous 
Situations, or costly adventures 
in which so far, one US 
General, four Colonels, 33 Lieute- 
nant colonels, 84 Majors, 358 
Captains, 259 Lieutenants and 107 
warrant officers have died. 


U.S. Arms - 


The number of Vietnamese: 


' soldiers killed is greater. But even 
more formidable is tbe problem 
of large-scale defection among the 
Saigon government troops. Most 
Vietnàmese would agree with 
Singapore Premier Lee Kuan Yew 
that "there is something wrong 
about blond men defending Asians 
with guns." They prefer instead 
to go to their fields where the 
National Liberation Front has 
established a much more orderly 


government and where the pea-. 


sants are Sure that the Front can 
effectively protect them against 
occasional sallies by the Saigon 
troops. 


i0 EE 


The National Liberation Front 
(they do not much care for the 
label "Viet Cong, which means 
simply Vietnamese Communists) 
does in fact form the only effective 
government in more than two- 
thirds of South Vietnam. Ameri- 
cans admit this, but have not beea 
able to find a way to beat the 
guerillas in the jungles and the 
fields. Like a trapped man hit- 
ting harder and harder to extricate 
himself; the US Air- Force pilots 
fly freely over the country' choos- 
ing their own targets for bombing, 
while the “Piccadilly commandos’ 
in Saigon go about the bars. 


Government Alienated 


Nothing could suit the Front 
-better. . With every new American 
atrocity, the Seigon government 
further alienates itself from the 
people. While its Generals vis 
.with each other to win American 
patronage to keep themselves 
in power, the Front has 
gone to the people in the farms and 
consolidated itsposition by swiftly 


implementing land reforms, pro- 


tecting the village. against raids 
‘and creating an atmosphere of 
hope and confidence. 

It was by no means an easy 
task. Even as President Eisen- 
hower and the late John Foster 
Dulles prepared to subvert the 
Geneva Agreement on Indo-china 

7 by planning an “anti-communist 
defence line” along the 17th para- 
llel, the Front with only obsolete 
arms improvised out of junk left 
behind by the French, began г 
modest liberation programme. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem had 
gone back on the promise to 
hold free élections for an eventual 
unification of South and North 
Vietnam—a decision between the 
two was expressly stated to be 
provisional in the Geneva Agree- 
ment. Instead, with the aid of 


landlords and army officers, he, 


^ letloosea reign of terror, undoing 
the modest reforms which had 
been implemented by tlie Viet 
Minb during the years of resis- 
tance against the French. 

The well-known Australian 
journalist Wilfred Burchett has 
given a factual account of the years 
of terror and the slow upkill 
process by which the Front "broke 


the grip of the enemy" ‘and’ 
restored. confidence among the 
peasants. Ё 

Unlike. the Saigon regime, 
which just has not enough men 
to police the whole country, and 
has, therefore, to be content with 
occasional raids on the rural 
areas, the Front has the support’ 
of the villagers themselves, who 
work in the fie'ds by day and 
fight in the night. . 


All-sided Support 

Even in Saigon, one finds 
evidence that Western press reports 
of atrocities by-the Liberation 
Front soldiers are grossly dis- 
torted. From the rooftops `of 
Saigon buildings one can see 
today the adjoining villages where 
the Front rules. If there is fear, 
it is that some American "adviser" 
may take it upon himself to sally 
forth on a bombing mission. 
Then the Viet Cong guerillas 
fight wheré fighting has tactical 
advantages, or just melt into the 
background, till the mad frenzy 
is over, but always return to re- 
assure the villagers. 


Reports of Saigon troops over- 
running Viet Cong outposts are 
thus in reality a distorted account 
of a farcical baitle whose net 
result is invariably to further de- 
moralize the Saigon troops, de- 
fections among whom increase 
with every such encounter. 


The NLF undoubtedly resorted 
to terror in the initial stages. 
But, as Burchett points out, this 
was calculated “to break the 
grip of the enemy", who at the 
time were not the Americans, but ` 
the Diemist agents who sought, 
by the most inhuman methods, 
to reimpose their lost control. 
-So pervasive was the fear of the 
Diemists that viilagers dreaded 
the NLF cadres, as possible spies 
put out by the Diemists themselves. - 
It was at this stage that drastic 
punitive action against Diemist 
agents became necessary. : 

Burchett cites several instances 
of such punitive actions which 
were marked by great restraint 
and were resorted to only when 
unavoidable. Ы 


Once the villagers were con- 


vinced of the -bona fides of the 
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NLF, support was massive and 
Spontaneous. | ake 

Over the years, the Americans 
have learnt to respect the Front, 


. though because of their obsession , 


with containing commnism they 
are ready to spend billions in 
fighting the Viet Cong, but are 
not willing to negotiate with them. 
Even an American account of 
the activities of the Viet Cong 
"should convince anyone that the 
National Liberation Front is not 
amovement directed and control- 
led by Hanoi and Peking. 

_ The Front for example, estab- 
lished control over the Mekong 
Delta at the. southernmost tip 
of Vietnam at a time when the 
highways connecting North and 
South were fully under US con- 
trol. The arms occasionally re- 
covered from captured guerillas 
of the Front were mostly Ameri- 
can. Tlie impressive successes of 
the Front could only be explained 
by the dedication of the Front's 
cadres and. the mass support it 
received’ in recognition of the 
nationalist character of its strug- 


gle. 


Grudging Tribute 


The Newsweek, in a special 
article paid a grudging tribute to 
the Viet Cong guerilla for his 
qualities as a soldier and social 
reformer, which make him such 
a formidable adversary in war. 

Here are some telling excerpts: 

“The Viet Cong guerilla is not 
physically impressive. But he is 
ably led, possessed of vast-endu- 
rance, and long accustomed to a 
diet that would send most GIs 
to hospital in a matter of 
days. He is ingenious enough 
to convert US auto tyres and 
French perfume bottles into mili- 
tary equipment. In his way, he is 
.one of the world’s most effective 
soldiers. 

“Over the past 10 years.... 
the ranks of the Viet Cong have 
swollen from a few thousand 
fanatics (sic), to 35,000 regular 
troops and_ 1,00,000 part-time 
guerillas. 

“The Viet Cong have a mili- 
tary organization, an almost exact 
parallel to that maintained by the 
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Saigon government. At the base 
are part-time guerillas who fight 


-at night and till their fields by 


day. Next come the district for- 
ces, who are ‘better armed and 
trained but fight only in their own 
province. At the top are the 
hard-core. full-time fighters who 


'are more than a match for the 


ARVIN's (Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam). 


“The Viet Cong exploit the 
traditional advantage of guerillas 
with tactical ingenuity....and in 
the art of ambush they are past 
masters. 


“To reinforce the element of 
surprise they rely on careful plan- 
ning. We have captured docu- 
ments showing detailed drawing 
of every obstacle in the post," 
one intelligence officer disclosed. 


*Women are a major Viet 
Cong weapon. When government 
troops appear to bombard 
a village, out come the local 
mothers, babes in arms. “You 
are killing your own people", they 
cry. Sometimes they talk the 
government forces out of the 
bombardment. 


“The most effective weapon 
in the Viet Cong arsenal is the 
guerilla soldier himself, and his 
often fanatical devotion to the 
cause. His monthly wages dre 
paltry—180 ріаѕќегѕ (less than 
Rs. 10) a month, whether he is a 
common soldier or a regimental 
commander. 


. A *Most guerillas wear the black 
pyjama-like suit of the peasant. 


His feet are protected only by 
sandals, which are often cut 
from US auto tyres. Seven years 
ago, the Viet Cong weapons were 
the ancient rifles left by the French 
or crude guns fashioned in jungle 
arsenals. His other main posse- 
ssions are à nylon hammock, a 
few grenades, and a kerosene 
lamp fabricated from French per- 
fume bottles. 


“During harvest, the Viet Cong 
soldier works for local farmers. 
Discipline is strict but informal, 
and though there are no apparent 
barriers between the officers and 
men, training is rigorous. ~. 


_ “Spartan as itis, the Ше of the 
Viet Cong soldier tempts a sur- 
prising number of Vietnamese.” 


Western reporters corroborate, 
though they are reluctant to admit, 
that support for the Liberation 
Front comes from. Buddhists, 
Catholics, the mountain tribes and 
the peasants. 

Volunteers from North Viet- 
nam, mostly former Viet Minh 
resisters who, under the Geneva. 
Agreement had gone North, re- 
turn to join the Front. As the 
division along the 17th parallel 
was a purely temporary measure, 
nobody considers- this an inter- 
vention. Reports of Chinese con- 
trolling the movement are no 
longer taken seriously even in 
Saigon. 

K. S. Karol, reporting on a 
recent visit to South China says 
in New Statesman: “We travelled ` 
400 miles on the roads of Yunnan 
and 200 miles of those of Kwangsi 
....we saw nothing indicating 
preparations for war. The evi- 
dence is plain: the war in Vietnam 
is not a Chinese war. Even in 
the provinces closest to Vietnam. 
life goes on as normally peacefully 
and laboriously as in Peking.” 


Peking's Bombasts 

Even the copious aerial photo- 
graphs taken by the U.S. Air 
Force (and also CIA’s U-2! 
flights over North Vietnam and 
South China make it clear that 
there is no troop concentration 
anywhere. In fact, the Viet Cong 
never had any illusions that Peking 
wolud risk facing U.S. bombing by 
going in for large-scale support. 

Rather the impatience of the 
Vietnamese people is daily grow- 
ing at the bombastic Chinese 
declaration of support without any 
corresponding follow-up in action. 
There is also a growing awareness 
about Peking's dog-in-the-manger 
policy of not letting large-scale 
arms aid from the Soviet Union 
to be flown over China to Norta 
Vietnam, which alone can halt 
the devastating American 
bombing. 

There is even plainer evidencz 
that the war in Vietnam will 
end the day America decides to 


. withdraw, but not a day earlier. 
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RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Tributes On Birth Centenary 


May 31 was celebrated as the Day of Tributes to the memory of Ramananda Chatterjee, 
marking ihe centenary of his birthday. Here below Mainstream publishes two contri- 
butions touching on the eventful life of this outstanding figure in our freedom movemer t. 


TRIBUTE TO 


A TEACHER 


: GOPAL HALDER 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE (born May 31, 
1865—died September 30, 1943) was one of the 
band of the great journalists who in their day made 
freedom of India their, passion and journalism a , 
vehicle for their service to the people. ` = 

That day is perhaps passed beyond recalling. 
The press in India, as elsewhere, is now more a business 
that, at its best, entertains rather than enlightens and- 
educates, the people. It is more efficient and power- 
ful but less respected and believed in. It draws 
more talents to its service, but less and less of idealism 
in its work. 

Would Ramananda Chatterjee have any place in 
this ‘our expanding universe of journalism, or even 
as an editor of'a monthly review that he was? He 
would be almost sure to be rejected as a hopeless 
idealist, for he had ideals to serve and a character 
too strong to fit in. In fact, he was.too big for it 
even in his day; for he was something more than a 
mere journalist. He was a great editor, and a great 
editor is all unconsciously a good teacher. He is 
great because all consciously he places service to the 
cause above career, character above cleverness, and 


` ideals above the inexorable laws of the market 


` 


2 


place. 


-Great Educator = 


, Such was Ramananda Chatterjee, the -editor of 
Prabasi and the Modern Review as we know in our 
hearts even before we had the privilege of actually 
seeing him (1918—1919) or the honour of coming in 
contact with him, even though for brief years, as one 
of his young employees (about 1927). Not yet in our 
teens we made his acquaintance as the great educator 
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: ing the sense of national pride. 


— 


who served us with the most wholesome fare through 
the pages and pictures of the Prabasi.. We had to 
wait some three or four years-more before we could 
have the Modern Review to add to our rourishment 
and give us a better idea of the service that the editor 
was rendering to the cause of Indian freedom and 
humanity a: large through that monthly. / 


Finest Hour f 


Yes, it was bliss for a Bengali to be alive in those . 


times—even though he was a mere boy—wien Tagore 


was in his creative height, the world of Bengali letters 


in its heyday of srose and poetic efforts; and, when 
the new-bo-n New Indian Art, which -he Prabasi 
and the Modern Review sought to introduce, was 
opening up a new chapter of nationa! art end deepen- 
E was the finest 
hour of Indian Renaissance—the two decades starting 
from the Swadeshi (1905); for, in its natural course, 
Indian Renaissance was reaching its fulfilment as 
the national movement for self-expression and self- 
determination during these years. Indian nationalism 
was yet almost free from its internal canker of com- 
munalism. The Prabasi and the Modern Review 


proved to be exponents of Indian nationalism at its. 


best, and Indian Renaissance at its liberal expansive- 
ness. The editor was more than a liberal, a near- 
Radical who. shared with Tagore, an abiding faith in 
Man and God. The mottoes of the Prabcsi declared 
that no man was so mean as to be incapable of res- 
ponding to the satyam, shivam and suncaram “‘the 


True, the Good, the Beautiful," and that zayamatma - 


balahinena levya “the Spirit is unattainable to the 
weak." 
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The contributions opened up before our eyes 
new horizons of life and thought, of material and 
spiritual pursuits, and imparted a new grace to our 
intense desire for freedom, a new vigour to our 
cultural endeavours, and even an outlook of inter- 
nationalism to our fighting nationalism. But nothing 
was so sustaining to us and so characteristic of the 
two periodicals as the editorial notes of Ramananda 
Chatterjee inthe Prabasi and the Modern Review. 
Month after month, he noted the important events of 
the day. The facts were analysed with perfect objec- 
tivity and fearless honesty and with all the wealth 
of statistics which he carefully collected; and all then 
was submitted to a dispassionate judgment. He 
set a new standard in all this as in his style. And the 
style was the man, clear, sparing in rhetarics, simple, 
dignified in its quiet grace. 


In his anxiety for honesty and impartiality, 
Ramananda Chatterjee kept himself unattached to 
any party or group even though he supported the 
Congress from early days (1890). Measures, rather 
than men, received their due shares of approval or 
disapproval as the reason and sense of fairness and 
public duty demanded of him. So in the later phase 
of nationalism (after 1925) he was sometimes a critic 
of the Congress and its leaders even of Gandhiji, 
Jawaharlal, and Subhas Bose, the men who were 
dearest to his heart, when any of their action, according 
to him, called for such criticism. For, Indian 
nationalism entered about 1925, under Gandhiji’s 
leadership, its most critical phase—vigorous and al- 
most within sight of success, but, inch by inch weak- 
ened at its core by that canker, which sapped its 
moral life and finally cheated it of its nobility and 
certitude in the hour of its success in 1947. 


Canker of Communalism 


The paradoxical situation was evident to Rama- 
nanda Chatterji—even though the roots of the inner 
contradictions escaped his analysis. His passionate 
patriotism saw no reason to look into the socio- 
economic forces which communalism exploited for 
its own purpose. Coolly, rationally and with 
unswerving loyalty to nationalism, he pointed out 
that the policy of ‘appeasement’ would not remove 
communalism; it was bad in policy and worse in 
principle. 


The political situation was rendered vicious by 
the social and moral issues. The Hindu Mahasabha 
was fighting back Muslim aggressiveness, as it thought, 
and, began to set its own house in order by removing 
social evils. These were the evils that, Ramananda 
Chatterjee vigorously sought to eradicate from his 
young days—disabilities of women, of the so-called 
lower castes, etc. And unfortunately for Indian 
nationalism, communal blindness had come to suspect 
such internal reforms of the Hindu society and it 
came also to regard even crimes alleged or actual, 
against women with indifference. Calm and cool 
still in his words, Ramananda Chatterjee, we saw, 
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felt more than outraged; and lent his supportto the 
Mahasabha in its effort for social reforms and for its 
upholding the cause of national solidarity. The 
complex-complicated times with these contradictions 
made him also look askance at the new forces to which 
nationalism had no answer and which pulled in 
different directions—communalism in India with its 
many fangs; the appeal of the Russian Revolution, 
and of the socio-economic forces which underlined the 
difference between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’; 
the emergence of Fascism, which, except for men like 
Tagore, came to befog some of the intelligentsia who 
thought strong men and their iron rule, was the way 
out of the confusion. 


These had dubious pulls; but Ramananda Chat- 
terjee stood like a rock; the sheet-anchor of his faith 
remained unsnapped; although, there were causes 
for misunderstanding, he remained the old democrat 
with his Tagorean ‘faith in man’ undimmed; the old 
patriot wedded to the causes of freedom for all, at 
home and abroad; the dedicated spirit, the ‘servant’ 
(dasa) as he called himself in the beginning of his 
career, in the service of man. Shy and modest in his 
manners, simple and unostentatious in his ways, 
he was a picture of moral dignity and innate kindliness 
in the eyes of us all who served under him and were 
drawn close to him in the complex period of our 
history. 


Personal Contact , 


My span of service was short, but his personality, 
unobtrusive as he was, could not but fail to impress. 
His diligence, carefulness and thoroughness, in his 
editorial work I could imagine even as a reader of the 
Prabasi. But, his grace, kindliness and innate cour- 
tesy towards his employees, remained for me to 
experience as one of them. I could recount many 
small things that area rich memory. 


But all that experience was crowned by other 
acts which revealed to me the other Ramananda 
Chatterjee which it was given to me to discover later. 
Hardly was I a detenu returned home six years after 
out of the British jails, still under restrictions, when, 
in 1937 I received his invitation to meet him; for 
he was anxious to see that I should not be stranded, 
He had enough charity to own the revolutionary 
sufferers even though he disowned their methods. 


Months later. I was to accompany him to a dis- 
tant town, Noakhali, where he was invited; and 
there, I was lodged near to him, at his request. So 
I had the luck to see that most humane man, and 
enjoy something of his fatherly affection which 
almost knew no bounds. 


Still later, in his prolonged days of intense agony 
in his last illness, it was a nobler sight. He had a 
patient dignity and sweet and benign smile for every 
one of his visitors, a kindly enquiry for each and all. 


He was not only a great editor but a great teacher— 
teaching not only how to live but also bow to die— 
with life's work done fairly and well. 
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SHYAMASRI LAL, - 
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ROM Chanak, a place near Barrackpore, a young 


boy was taken to another end of Bengal, to 
Pathakpara in the district of Bankura, to be adopted 
into a Brahmin family. But he refused the offer 
and setting up a shack nearby, started living alone 
behind its single trap-door made of dry twigs and 
thorns. He did not swerve from his decision, though 
e foul and fair attempts were made to change his 
mind. 


This courageous young boy, Ramlochan Bhat- 

.. tacharyya, was the grandfather of Ramananda Chat- 

terjee whose birth centenary has been celebrated this 

week. Ramlochan's youngest son, Srinath Chot- 

topadhyaya was well known for his physical prowess. 

Ramananda was the sixth child born to Srinath and 
Harasundari Devi on May 31, 1865. 


When Ramananda was about six years old he 
started studying in his uncle's Sanskrit School. Later 
he entered the Bengali School in Bankura. At the 
age of ten, he won a four-rupee scholarship and 
joined the Zilla High English School, as a free student. 


. The late Ramesh Chandra Dutt, I.C.S., had come 
to inspect this Zilla High School. Ramananda was 
then studying in the Second class. Ramesh Chandra, 
pleased with his proficiency in the English language, 
gave him 96 per cent marks and awarded him a 
special prize. Young Ramananda was a favourite 
student of the late Kedarnath Kulavi, one of the ear- 
liest members of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj that 
inspired him witb the Samaj’s ideals. In his early 
youth, Ramananda had ‘also met the distinguished 
Brahmo leader, Rajnarain Basu. 


Struggling -Youth - 


Ramananda lost his -father a year before his 
Entrance Examination. When he arrived in Calcutta 
for higher studies, the twenty rupees from his scholar- 
ship was practically his mainstay. In those days, the 
Presidency College had strict regulations. Once, 
on account of illness, Ramananda was obliged to 
absent himself from lectures for a few days. As 
a result, thirteen rupees were deducted from his meagre 
twenty-rupee scholarship. As this put him into great 
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. A Many Splendoured Life. ` 


inconvenience, he was forced-to leave the Presidency 
College and he joined the St. Xavier’s College, where 
the fees were less, and though he had to do Latin in 
a few months, he stood fourth in the University, 
obtaining a twenty-five rupee scholarship. He went 


back to the Presidency, but he passed his B.A. from - 


the City College, standing first in English honours, 
and first in the entire University. And this brought 
him the offer of a State scholarship for studies abroad. 
But Ramananda refused the Government schólarship, 
as already. at that age, he had decided not to be a 


government servant. 


On his twenty-first year, Ramananda was married 


to Manorama Devi, the daughter of Haradhon 


Bandopadhyaya, an attorney of the Dhalbhum Raj- 
estate. For a while, Ramananda personally taught 
his wife to read and write. 


Immediately after his graduation from the City 
College, the authorities of the same college asked 
Ramananda to take up a professorship there. - During 
this period of teaching, he passed his М.А. from the 
same College. + 


Entry into Journalism 


From his student days, Ramananda had been 
enthusiastic about journalism. Even before gradua- 
tion, he began working for thejournal Dharmabandhu 
published by a Brahmo gentleman, Adhar Chandra 
Basu; eventually, Ramananda became its editor. 


A band of Brahmo Samaj votaries, both men and 


. women devoted themselves to social service work, 


picking up the sick and dying from streets and carry- 
ing them to a sarctuary called the Das-ashram where 
they attended to their needs. Ramananda was the 
President of this institution, which was set up about 
1891. At first it was run with the help of donations. 
Eventually а hospital was founded. the income 
from which was used for the ashram's expenses. 


Later, a monthly-magazine, Dasi was founded 
by Ramananda ir 1892. The paper had a circulation 
of about 4000 all over Bengal, Bihar, Assam and 
Orissa, no mean achievement forthose days. The 
income out of it was given over by the editor to the 
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.Das-ashram. Often the editor had to cope single 
-handed, with the entire work of the journal, writing 


short-stories, poems and articles together with the 
editorials. Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose was 
among the regular contributors to the Dasi. It 
was during this period that Ramananda invented 
the first Bengali Braille system for the blind. From 
those early days, Ramananda was associated with 
the movement for the welfare of the coolie labour. 


Ramananda, together with Jogindranath Sarkar 
and others, launched a ‘new venture, a children’s 
magazine, Mukul, with Pandit Shivanath Shastri as 
theeditor. It was an illustrated journal, with coloured 
pictures, not an easy thing to produce in those days. 


. Ramananda also served as the assistant editor of 
the Brahmo Samaj weekly Indian Messenger. It 
may be noted here that he had already discarded the 
sacred thread of the Brahmin about the time he finished 


- his education. 


A. 


Nationalist Bend 


Ramananda’s interest in the national movement 
drew him to the Congress. When the Congress 
session under the presidentship of Sir Pheroze Shah 
Mehta took place in Calcutta, both Ramananda and 
his wife attended as delegates. For years he kept in 
touch with leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, Lokmanya 
Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale. During the next 
two decades he attended several sessions of the Con- 
gress. Later, though he ceased to be associated with 
any particular political party, his intense nationalism 
was never dimmed and throughout his life he fought 
for all reasonable and rightful demands of every 


party. А 


In his personal life, Ramananda was а staunch 
Swadeshi-ite. After 1895 he stopped buying foreign 
garments for personal use. The subjection of our 
nation distressed him so much that, though often 
invited, he never entered a Government House. 


In October, 1895, Ramananda left for Allahabad, 
having accepted the Principalship of the famous educa- 
tional institution, the Kayasth Pathsala of Allahabad. 
During his stay there, he was actively associated with 
many humanitarian and social service activities. 
He also started the English journal Kayastha Samachar 
from the College. 


Ramananda retired from.the Karastha Pathsala 
in 1906. By then he had become a Fellow of the 
Allahabad University. For years, he fought against 
the then British Government’s policy on education in 
the United Provinces. He was a member of the 
U.P. Secondary Education Reforms Committee whose 


. members used to refer to him as “а terrible fighter”. 


- 
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Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy, Ananda Mohan Bose 
and Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose. This was an 
innovation because until that time, life sketches 
of the living great men were never written in. Bengal. 


During Ramananda's stay in Allahabad, a cam- 
paign against drinking had started all over the country. 
Ramananda was the-President of the Provincial Tem- 
perance Association. He was also the Secretary of 
the Orphanage in Allahabad. ? 


Allahabad had a large Bengali community. Some 
distinguished Bengalis together founded the Prabasi- 
Bengali Association, to keep in touch with the com- 
munity as a whole and also to help each other in 
retaining their Bengali national traits. Ramananda 
was the leading spirit in all its functions. 


But Ramananda Chatterji was no nàrrow paro- 
chialist. "Throughout the year, there was a constant. 
stream of guests to his Allababad home. Muslims 
and Hindus, Brahmos and Christians, South Indians 
and North Indians, the rich and the poor—all came 
to stay, and there was no trace of any discrimination. 


Then came the famous Prabasi, the journal which 
bore the hall-mark of Ramananda Chatterjee. First 
published from Allahabad in the year 1901, Prabasi 
began with special features touching on the lives of 
Bengalis residing abroad, their various activities, 
their literary efforts, the upholding of their rights 
and interests. Rabindranath said, “We were amazed ` 
at the courage and achievement of Ramananda Babu 
when he first started the Pradip and then the Prabasi’’. 


The editor of Prabasi was an earnest champion 
of the revival of Indian art in the country. In the 
very inaugural number of Prabasi Ramananda 
wrote the first Bengali article on Ajanta cave pain- 
tings. Even the recognition of the Indian art- 
technique as a movement had not spread very far 
at that time. It was then confined to the individual 
attempts of artists like Abanindranath Tagore. 


The paintings of Abanindranath and of his dis- 
ciples like Nandalal Bose, were first printed in Prabasi. 
Certain groups of people thought these pictures in 
the Prabasi were rather ridiculous, and some circles 
even came out with adverse criticisms. Prabasi 
first started with single-coloured prints and then 
began using multi-coloured ones too. 


Complete Man 

The life-long endeavour of the editor of Prabasi 
was to strive for the all-round advancement of Bengal 
and India. But he had no faith in the -spread of an 
edücation that was merely political or social, religious 
or literary. He believed in the Complete Man, not 


The monthly magazine Pradip was first published, the compartmental man. 


in the year ‘1897, under Ramananda’s editorship. 
Rabindranath Tagore, among others, wrote frequently 
in the Pradip. In this paper, Ramananda was the 
first to, write illustrated biographical sketches of 
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Asa campaigner of the freedom movement, Rama- 
nanda undertook the publication of many books, 
invaluable to the nationalist cause. His patriotism 
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led him to publish books Бу his friend, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, the historical works of Major Bamandas Bose. 
For publishing Dr. J. T. Sunderland's India in Bondage 
in the twenties, Ramananda was arrested, his house 
was searched, the book was confiscated and he had 


to pay a heavy fine. 


Fighting British Rule — 


À few years later, in January, 1907, began the 
publication of Modern Review. The struggle against 
the British: Government found powerful expression 
through the pages of Modern Review. Year after 
year, through its famous Notes, Modern Review 
refuted all the stereotyped arguments that were put 
forth against the grant of home rule to India. All 
these Notes together with contributions from other 
well-known writers were later collected and published 
in a set of volumes entitled Towards Home Rule. 

Before the publication of Modern Review, Rama- 
nanda had resigned his college job. Though most of 
his students had been up-country non-Bengalis, they 
were reluctant to leave this simple, unostentatious, 
reserved Bengali Professor when they came to bid him 
farewell. It was a touching scene as each bowed 
and touched his feet. 
Allahabad for political reasons. The Government of 
the day would not let him continue in U.P. together 
with his Modery Review. 


When Ramananda returned to Calcutta, spies 
and informers in the guise of friends and students 
frequently shadowed his activities. He narrowly 
missed arrest several times. The authorities haras- 
sed ‘hint. 


After his return to Calcutta, Prabasi and Modern 
Review became both’ his occupation and means of 


living. He was not only a great writer, but was meti- -` 


culous in matters of production and management, 
Prabasi was the first Indian journal to make it a rule 
that a paper must come out of the press punctually on 
the first day of every month. The editor used to 
maintain strigt rules regarding the standard of writings 
to be published and the type of advertisements to be 
accepted. Prabasi and Modern Review never agreed 
to subdue its voice of open criticism even when faced 
with. the persuasion or pressure of money, influence 
or leadership. Ramananda always came out boldly 
with his criticisms, whenever he thought it necessary 
in the interest of justice even in cases when friends and 
relations were involved. He never swerved from ex- 
pressing his firm opinion even when the entire nation 

' was going the other way. Ramananda did not hesi- 
tate to criticise his greatest friends, though at times 
it caused him life-long sorrow and pain. ` 


As most of his services to the- country were ren- 
dered through the medium of his papers, people refer 
to him as “the great journalist of India”, But 
actually, Ramananda’s greatness had a far wider 
range. The propagation of a greater humanitarian 
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But Ramananda had to leave . 


` 


1 У, 
creed became his religion. For this purpose, he 


preached and practised his ideals throuzh numerous 
journals and booklets. innumerable educational : 
institutions end inter-provincial conferences, village ` 
uplift movements and advancement of tie drepressed 
classes, and also through his personal life. 


Soon after his return to Calcutta, Ramananda - 


became the Secretary and then the President of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. On several occasions he 
had discussed in the Samaj, the, significance of the 
essential Hirduism of the Brahmos, Ramananda 
was the presicent of the All-India Theistic Conference. 
He was also elected president of the Jct-Pat-Torak- 
Mahda!. Mcreover, he was the guiding force 
behind the activities of the Prabasi-Benga Sahitya 
Conference. А 


This very same theist and president of the Jat- 
Pat-torak-Mandal was elected the president of the 
Hindú Mahasabha—for two successive years in 
Surat and Kerachi. This unorthodox Hindu, who 
was against caste system and idolatry, gct the largest 
number of voies from nearly all the Provinces. The 
Mahasabha in those days was more a socis] movement 
than уа political force. ` 


"In 1926, Ramananda was invited to Geneva by 
the League of Nations to get an idea of the League's 
activities. Though the League: had offered to pay 
for his expeuses, he did not accept the money, lest 
this might impinge on his freedom to criticise the 


League. Alorgwith his visit to the League in Geneva, ^ 


he travelled through "Germany, France, England, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Italy. While he was 
in Geneva, he met Romain Rolland. After meeting 
him, Rolland wrote “he makes me think cf Tolstoy”. 


Hindi Journal 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted to meke Hindi 
the national language of India. This ‘subject 
touched off a controversy in the Congress circles. 


But very few non-Hindi-speaking Indians were found 
to help in the advancement of the Hindi language. 
Ramananda did not support the move to make Hindi 
the all-India language, but in 1928 he brought. out 
a first-rate Hirdi monthly magazine, Vis%al Bharat. 
He incurred the loss of over a lakh rupees in this new , 
venture. The magazine is still running, serving 


as a strong link between India and the Hindi-speaking ` 


Indians abroad. . ^ ; 


Ramananda was a great friend and help-mate of 
the late C. F. Andrews, whom he helped in keeping 
in touch with Irdians abroad, and also in his mission 
for the welfare of Indians in South Africe and such 
other countries. Thüs Ramananda was one of the 
first to publicise in this country Mahatma Gandhi's. 
activities in South Africa, 

Ramananda was also associated with the: move- 
ment of the people in the princely States and was 
elected the President of the States People's Conference, 
held in Bombay. . — f 
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Though he called himself a ‘Jack of all trades’, 
his powerful speeches and writings were widely noted 
and treated with great respect. For nearly fifty-five 
years, Ramananda strove to mould the character of 
several generations of his countrymen. His mighty 
pen planted the seeds of many of the movements 
that sprang up far later in the day. 


But while dealing with the adult, he had never 
forgotten the child. At that time, the unillustrated 
first book of alphabets by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the only primer for à child. Ramananda was 
the first to write and publish a fully illustrated book 
of alphabets for children. Moreover, the system 
of lessons in this book had a modern approach. 
The Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Arabian Nights 
stories and other world-famous classics were unsuitable 
for the child reader. So, Ramananda first took up 
the tale8 from Arabia, then the Ramayana of Kritti- 
basa, and still later, the Mahabharat of Kasiram Das, 
and published them in a simple and attractive lan- 
guage, suitable for the child reader. 


Shy of ‘being a Leader 


Ramananda was a very quiet man_ himself. 
Throughout his life he tried to work silently within 
the four walls of his room, and he never strove for 
fame, wealth or loyalties. He always fought shy 
of being called a leader. Inspite of all this, on 
account of his profound wisdom, uncommon poWers- 
of judgment and peerless character, the last twenty 
years of his life saw him as the chosen leader of diverse 
organisations and movements all over Bengal and 
also throughout India. -In 1932, with the founding 
of the Indian P.E.N., Ramananda was elected ‘its 
Vice President while Tagore became its President. 


Years before the Harijan movement had ‘started, 
-Ramananda was a leading worker in the Depressed 
Classes Mission. He also wielded his pen fiercely 
against the Communal Award. He-was elected the 
President of the All-India Anti-Communal Award 
Conference held in Bombay in 1934. : 


Ramananda’s greatest desire was to live to see 


India attain her independence. , 


Throughout his life, Ramananda strove for the 
welfare . of womankind. He never discriminated 
between man and woman; indeed, he made ita point 
to foscus attention on the problems and demands 
of the women, as he considered them deprived of 
their rights for ages. Е 


‘Tagore Forever | 

Nobody publicised Tagore’s works and the activi- 
ties of his Visva-Bharati_ more than Ramananda 
Chatterjee. During the last days, he used to say 


“Rabindranath forever—this is my motto". „Ката- 
nanda was the first Principal of the College at Santini-* 


ketan. It was also he who had published the Golden 
Book of Tagore to commemorate the Poet’s seventieth 
birthday. 


It is needless to add that Ramananda was a literary 
genius. But he had made it almost a vow to weigh 
every word before he used it and he always rejected 
most of the superfluous ornamentations that are passed 
off as literary style. Simplicity of language, clear 
logic, irrefutable facts and an unswerving sense of 


justice marked his style. : 


A man of uncommon faculties, Ramananda Chat-. 


terjee belonged to the generation of titans who moul- 
ded modern India, and with her greatness, led her 
on to freedom. 





r NEHRU AND SOCIALISM (Continued from page 8) 


ism as our goal not only be- 
cause it seems to us right and 
beneficial, but because there is 
no other way for the solution 
of our economic problems. It 
is sometimes said that rapid 
progress cannot take place by 
peaceful and democratic me- 
thods and that authoritarian 
and coercive methods have to 
be adopted. I do not accept 
this proposition. Indeed, in 
India today any attempt to. 
discard democratic methods 
would lead-to disruption and 
would thus put an end to any 
. immediate prospect of pro- 
gress....The mighty task we 
have undertaken demands the 
fullest cooperation fromr they 
masses of our people. That 
cooperation cannot come un- 
less we put forward an objec- 


-- 
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tive which is acceptable to 
them and which promises them 
Iesults. The change we seek 
necessitates burdens on our 
people, even those who can 


least bear them; unless they 


realise that they are partners 
in the building up of a society 
which will bring them benefits, 
they will not accept these bur- 
dens or give their full coopera- 
tion." 


Far-sighted view 
Thus, to Nehru, socialism as a 
goal offered the best prospect of 


meeting the requirements of hu- 
manism and the challenges of 


modern science and technology 
in a society which was at least two 
centuries behind times. One does 
-not know whether this far-sighted 
view and all its implications are 


t m 1 


4 


adequately understood and will . 


be translated into action by those 
who follow him, particularly if 


such action clashes with the self- , 


interest of classes which are in 
a position to exercise influence 
and coercion on the political plane. 
It is not unlikely that all that 
Nehru said and stood for will be 
reduced to empty words and 
symbols by a society which has 
really not had a deep humanistic 
or scientific tradition and often 


- , attaches more importance to form 


than substance. “But the more 
Widely the rational basis of 
Nehrw’s advocacy of socialism is 
understood, and the more quickly 
it is followed by concrete action, 
the greater aré the chances of 
preserving and building further 
on the rich legacy he has beque- 


' athed to us. 


+ 
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Subrata Banerjee 


Some Thoughts On Communal Harmony 


- At the recent Convention on Communal Harmony held 
. participated in the discussion on the subject. 


WHEN one attempts to discuss 
the problem of communal 
harmony one usually comes across 
-two basic trends of thought. I 
speak here of non-communal 


and anti-communal people among ` 


the majority community. On 
them lies the main responsibility 
for building ап- area of confi- 
dence. I do not, however, deny 
that the minority community has 
à responsibility too. 

One attitude is that of well- 
meaning.individuals. 
for a solution to the problem in 
closer social contact between the 
two communities, educational and 
welfare activities and social re- 
form. They certainly perform a 
very useful and valuable function. 
They help create an atmosphere 
of friendliness and understanding, 
and break down certain prejudices 
through frequent social intercourse. 
This is as much as can be expected 
in the early stages? of a move- 
ment. 


It has to be realised, however, ` 


that by itself such efforts cannot 
achieve ultimate, success, and even 
hold the movement together for 
long, This is so because of two 
reasons. 


Solution in Isolation 


First, the basic weakness of 
this attitude is that it looks for a 
solution in isolation from the 
broad social, economic and politi- 
cal- developments in the country. 
It often fails to understand that 
political events have an important 
bearing on this problem. The 
task of national integration can- 
not be fulfilled through social 
welfare activities alone. This is 
particularly true of thé communal 
problem, especially because of 
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the existence of a hostile so-called 
Islamic State on our borders. 
Pakistan’s treatment of her own 
minorities is really based on the 
fundamental State policy of in- 
stigating communal disturbances 
in India. X ou 
There is also another danger. 
Social welfare activities in isolation 
have.inevitably an element of 
doing-good, of charity. This re- 
flects an attitude of unconscicus 
superiority on the part of tha co- 
gooder. Naturally.this breeds a 
certain amount of resentment at 
the receiving end, while at the same 
time encouraging a lack of self- 
reliance. Again this is especiaily 
true of the communal problem 
because of the psychological obs- 
tacles 10 mutual understanding 
developed over the years. 


Simplified . Approach 


The other attitude is to 5e 
found among the political workers 
To them the solution 
is simple—the socialist revolution. 
Itis true that the ultimate solution 
of many such problems lies in 
the creation of a society that puts 


-an end to the exploitat'on of man 


by man. It is also true that mili- 
tant struggles for such a revolu- 
tion forge bonds that cut across 
religious differences.. 

The basic weakness of such 
an attitude is that it neglects,.in 
the name of the future revolution, 
the immediate problem that cften 
disrupts the united struggle for 
Socialism. It reveals a contempt 
for social welfare or so-called 
constructive work , failing to realise 
that political revolution by izseif 
does not change social relations, 
especially mental attitudes. it 


only creates suitable condit.ons 


\ 


+ 


т Calcutta, Мау 22-24, the author 
This article reflects his contribution ʻo it. С 


for such a change The social 
revolution actually calls for as 
much conscious effort as the poli- 
tical revolution itself. Only it 
becomes easier when backed by 
the State. `’ 


Urgent Necessity 


In the hurly burly of daily 
routine, political workers often 
tend to forget that 2very serious 
revolutionary must try to reflect 
in the present a gl. mpse -of the 
future. Every small victory in the 
Struggle achieves just that. It. 
helps strengthen the confidence of 
the people in the revolution... As 
a guarantee of the future social 
revolution every attempt must be 
made to achieve ever small victo- 
tries in the field of sccial relations 
as well. This is an urgent nece- 
ssity as far as the communal pro- 
blem is concerned. — ^ 

I do not for a moment main- 
tain that social welfare work 
should be replaced by political 
agitational activities or vice versa. i 
Far fiom it. I strongly feel the 
necessity of a combination of these 
two forces. A serious study „of 
the problem as it exis:s today and 
the different treads- within it can 
be made: Thus alone can be 
formulated the practical’ tasks for 
its solution. Some o° these tasks 
will obviously invotve political 
action, agitational 3s well as 
parliamentary. Others will help 
isolate specific types of activities 
with the most fruitful potential 
for social welfare workers. The 
two together car certainly create 
an area of confidence 

Every serious worker in this 
struggle for communal harmony 
has to face certain facts however 
unpleasant they may be. ‘This is. 
a problem which cannot be solved 
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easily. Its roots go deep down 
into history. It is: nurtured by 
day-to-day events, and especially 
by the activities of the present 
ruling class of Pakistan. Strong 
prejudices exist in thc most un- 
expected quarters. What is most 
important, there is a lack of aware- 
ness of the lurking dangers in- 
herent in the situation, and of the 
grip communalism has in dark 
corners of the mind of a vast 
majority of our people. We be- 
come aware of these facts of our 
day-to-day existence only when 
they find expression in moments of 
crisis. f 


Area of Darkuess 


We must accept the fact that 
despite living side by side for 


centuries we really have no idea. 


of what motivates the thinking 
and action of the two communities 
in relation to one another. What 
emerges in discussions is the super- 
ficial expression of deep rooted 
contradictions. In reality, Hindu- 
Muslim relations is an area of 
darkness. Hence the need for 
serious study using all the methods 
of modern sociological research. 

We must also accept the fact 
that many Hindus seriously doubt. 
the loyalty of Muslims to India. 
It is equally true that large sections 
of the Muslim community avidly 
read Pakistani newspapers and 
listen to Radio Pakistan. Ob- 
viously these have an impact on 
their thinking. This means that 
we seem to have built a political 
superstructure of secularism on a 
widespread communal base. 
Gandhiji’ was conscious ‘of this 
danger when he staked his life 
for Hindu-Muslim unity and ulti- 
mately died a martyr to the cause. 
I have a feeling that Jawaharlal 
Nehru's death was hastened partly 
by the shock of the realisation that 
the secular state so dear to him 
had been built on the quicksands 
of cómmunalism. 

It is in this situation that the 
danger lies. There was a time 
when I believed that fascism would 
' never come to India. Now I am 
not so sure. The last communal 
riots had a distinctly political co- 
lour. They were well planned and 
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efforts of merc hooligan elements. 
What was most significant was 
that the riots were deliberately 
spread to tbe industrial belts and 
fields of paddy were set on fire 
by well-organised mobile gangs. 
The present discontent, born of 
economic difficulties is being uti- 
lised by communal elements. When 
this is seen in the context of a 
lack of vision and determined 
action by secular-minded people 
the danger of fascism becomes 
more real We must realise 
the struggle for the defence of 
our freedom and democracy and 
for the achievement of socialism. 

I do not minimise the forces 
of progress. The fact that a 
movement for communal harmony 
has been started is a sign of the 
growing awareness. ‘The fact that 
despite repeated communal dis- 
turbances, provoked more often 
than not by the actions of the 
ruling class of Pakistan, fortyfive 
million Muslims live in this coun- 
try and participate freely in all 
activities is an expression of the 
strength of our secularism. The 
fact that Muslims in East Pakistan 
are fighting a difficult battle 
against the communal barbarism 
of their ruling class is a ray of 
hope. . 

We cannot however, be satis- 
fied with just these gains. To 
uproot communalism from this 
country much more needs to be 
done both by the people and the 
We have to find 
out the forces that breed com- 
munalism and liquidate them. 
We haveto study, reveal and 
understand the psychological blo- 


cs that exist and find ways and i 


means of removing them. 


Revivalist Hang-over 


In this connection there are 
a few lines of thought. We have 
to admit that the existence of 
communal differences had been 
a major weakness of our struggle 
for freedom. Pakistan is a stand- 
ing monument of our failure to 
weld the Hindus and Muslims into 
one nation, replacing religious 
layalties by national loyalties. 
This wasp artly due to the fact 
that Hindu chauvinism manages 


organised. They were not the » to find refuge within the broad 
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stream of the national movement. 
This was a hang-over of Hindu 
revivalism that permeated na- 
tional consciousness in the early 
days of the struggle. Unfor- 
tunately the hang-over still seems 
to persist. Otherwise how сап 
one explain Hindu religious cere- 
monies being associated with State 
functions, or with the opening of 
projects or institutions by Minis- 
ters? The most distressing expres- 
sion of this was associated with 
some of the funeral rites of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, against his 
express wishes. . 


New Generation 


This weakness has emerged in 
a new form, and a more dangerous 
one in post-Independence India. 
The new generation of political 
workers, thrown up ‘by adult 
franchise, do not have the ex- 
perience of the national struggle. 
No attempt has been made ‘to 
instil in them the values cberished 
by the freedom struggle. As a 
result, democracy has led to the 
growth of a parochial leadership 


- at the base, caste-ridden and com- 


munal. Instead of being a force 
for the realisation of the dreams 
of the national movement, the 
mass base of the political parties 
seems to have become a source 
of strength for reaction. The 
living example of this state of 
affairs is Kerala, where democracy 
is unable to function thanks to 
the unholy marriage of plitics 
with \sectarian religious groups. 
This is a Strange contradiction 
that needs to be resolved as early 
as possible. In the process it will 
make the constitutional safe- 
guards real in practice and create 
confidence in the minorities. 
Decmocracy in India has crea- 
ted another dilemma directly affect 
ing the communal problem. 
Muslims have a feeling that they 
are often treated as second class 
citizens and do not get adequate 
opportunities for employment and 
education. If the State steps in 
to help, sections of the majority 
community complain of favouri- 
tism, and the weakening of their 
democratic rights. This leads in 
turn to a sense of insecurity among. 
the minorities. On the other hand 
if there is too much reliance on 
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constitutional safeguards for the 
minorities, it breeds a sense of 
complacence among the majority 
and dependence on doled out 


privileges in the minority com- : 


munity. - E E 


Applied Democracy 


À solution to such. contradic- 
tions is probably to be found in 
a better understanding of demo- 
cracy as it applies to India. De- 


"mocracy is not an abstract con- 


cept. It may have certain common - 


"features, but its working differs 


"C 


from country to country according 
toits own historical developments. 


Democracy in Indià was born in - 
.Struggle for 


the course of our 
freedom. Despite major weak- 
nesses it forged bonds of popular 
unity in the course of a struggle 
to achieve certain ideals. It was 
a mass struggle, in which the 
people, irrespective of many di: 
fferences of outlook, were active 
participants. 

After Independence the situa- 
tion seems to have altered. De- 


mocracy, as far as the people are - 


concerned is confined to partici- 


pation in elections and in demons- . 


trations: based. on certain political 
or economic demands. There is 
no popular participation in the 
work of national development, 
except indirectly in one's sphere 
of employment." No attempt. bas 
been made to activate the people 
in the great adventure of.realising 
the dreams of the national move- 
ment. ^ : 


What is therefore required to- - 


day is a new ideology, a new faith 
for the people to rally behind. 
It is the duty of the national 
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of progress: “It means that both 
Hindus and Muslims must change 
their outlook. Caste-ridden Hin- 
du society can. never accept Mus- 
lims as fellow human beings. The 
priest-ridden close comniunity of 
Muslims can never accept Hindus 
aS brothers. Both communities 
must consciously separate religion 
from politics and form social 
relations.. Religion must become 
an individual affair. . 

Secularism must be brought 
down from a mere declaration of 
State policy to day-to-day practice. 
Such out-dated regulations de- 
manding the declaration of one's 
religion in application forms for 


university examinations, govern- 


ment service and other activities 
must be abolished. Sectarian re- 
ligious ceremonies, must not be 
associated with any State function 


and .Ministers and Government ^ 


officials should not preside over 


‘such functions, even when orga- 


nised by private organisations. 


As Indians we inherit a rich 
culture born of the joint contri- 
butions of both Hindus and 
Muslims.' We must strongly de- 
precate the .tendency to equate 
Hindi with Hindus and Hindus- 


‘than, and Urdu with Muslims and 


Pakistan.—It is necessary to redis- 
cover the sources of unity deep 
within our culture instead of harp- 
ing on the differences. In this 
effort Urdu is a cementing force. 
On the basis of this unity alone ^ 
can we build the new culture of 
new India, in the.context of a 
fast developing industrial society. 
In this process will be bridged the 


gulf between science and humanity. . 


This in turn will help weaken oS need the support of the Govern- 
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growing generation, among whom 
are the makers of the India of 
tomorrow. Let us at least edu- 


cate our children in new values. . 


Sectarian schools 
tional institutions- must be abo- 
lished. The doors of all such insti- 
tutions must be open to all. Why 
do we perpetuate Hindu and Mus- 
lim universities? 


sectarian religious ^ ceremonies. 
Only during higher educatiori may 
comparative religion be taught. 
This will help better understand- 
ing between’ different religious 
communities. In this way through 
secular ‘education a new génera- 
tion can be brought up to secular 
thinking. : ў 


Next Stage 


These are only some thoughts: 


that have come to my mind. I 
am still very strongly aware of 


the huge areas of darkness that, 
‘exist. I can only conclude by 


emphasising the urgent need to 
study the different aspects of the 


communal problem. Many chan- . 


ges are taking place in both Hindu 
and Muslim societies. Old. habits 
are being replaced by new: Old 
taboos are breaking down. We 


and educa- 


Sectarian eli- . 
gious instruction must be banned ' 
in schools, School and college _ 
-premises must not be used fof 


, 


i 


must isolate the forces of progress — 


and build on. them. A scientific 
Study will help illumine many 
little known areas of darkness in 
our knowledge. From this will 
evolve programmes of practical 


work in differentfields. We need - 


Social scientists, political workers, . 


and intellectuals to participate 
actively in this. movement. - We 
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PEKING’S AIMS AND METHODS 


| 
CHINA's FOREIGN POLICY 
Publishing House. pp. 336. Rs. 25 


ALMOST till the beginning of 
the sixties, many of us had 
deluded ourselves into thinking 
that wefully undetstood China 
and'its leader. It took the-bitter 
ideological clash between Peking 
and Moscow, and subsequently 
the massive. Chinese invasion of 
India in October 1962, to bring 
home to us the inadequacy of 
our study of the ideological pos- 
tures and political motivations of 
the Chinese leadership. The 
mistake was an understandable 
consequence of the natural ten- 
dency till then to demarcate the 
world into clear-cut camps— capi- 
talist and communist—with the 
growing non-aligned area holding 
the balance, or at least honestly 
attempting to do «o. 

It was hostile Chinese reac- 
tion to the Soviet Union's efforts, 
under Khrushchev's leadership, to 
give reality’ to the concept of 
peaceful coexistence that for the 
first time opened our eyes and 
made us look beyond ideology for 
Chinese motivations. But so far 
as India is concerned, the 1962 


aggression had the effect of mak- . 
.ing an objective: study of these 


motives impossible. , 


The tendency was, on the other 
hand, to derive temporary satisfac- 
tion by simplifying Chinese 
aims and concluding that all that 
Peking wanted was to displace 
New Delhi as the nerve-centre of 
Asian politics, to displace the 


Soviet Union as leader of the’ 
to be the- 


Communist ‘world, 
sole Big Power of the. East proud- 
-ly confronting the United States, 
the only Big Power of the West. 
We felt that to achieve this end the 
Chinese leaders, despite all their 
pretence of ideological purity, 
were ready to throw aside princi- 
ples and adopt blatantly opportu- 
nistic policies. à 
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By Vidya Prakash Dutt, Asia 


AS 

In the volume under review 
a systematic attempt has been 
made to go into first causes as well 
as to make comprehensible the 
seemingly contradictory activities 
of the Chinese in the international 
sphere. It has been conveniently 
divided into five parts: the 
major factors, internal and exter- 
nal, influencing Chinese foreign 
policy, China's relations over the 
years with the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Asia, and Africa. 
The concluding chapter sums up 
the author's reading of Chinese 
aims and his'expectations in terms 
of future developments. 


Sri Dutt traces the economic 
and related political developments 
within China in the fifties: the 
“Hundred Flowers" represent- 
ing the phase of liberalization 
which appeared for a short time 
to supplement the new trend after 
Stalin in the Soviet Union; the 
withdrawal of liberation and 
adoption of a dogmatic attitude 
when it was found that the regime 
was being subjected to open cri- 
ticism; the determined effort to 
put the economy on an even keel 
by the Great Leap. Forward, and 


* the illusion of total success creat- 


ed by it; the inevitable disillu- 
sionment when the truth was rea- 
lized, which had the effect of 
hardening the dogmatic line. 
The author points out that 
thus 1958 roughly marks the 
great divide in Chinese foreign 
policy. Analysing present trends 
he suggests that “the Chinese 


leaders are goaded by a relentless 


drive for power status for China.” 
The "thought" of Mao Tse-tung 
is based on Chinese internal 
experience within the country 
projected as the general principle 
of a world ideology. Contradic- 
tion arises from the fact that 
while Mao's understanding of 


China and things Chinese is “vast 
and profound" his knowledge of 
the Western world ‘“‘is perfunc- 
tory." 


Recent events have proved 
that Chinese declarations of hos- 
tility to the United States have 
been little more than theoretical 
exercises. Demonstrably the 
Chinese are reluctant to engage 
in a war with the U.S.A. for For- 
тоза continues to be an Ámeri- 
can base without any effort on 
Peking’s part to change its status. 
In respect of North Vietnam, 
Chinese contribution to that 


- country's resistance to American 


aggression has been more on the 


. propaganda front than in the 


form of physical assistance. 


The authors statement that 
the Sino-Soviet conflict might 
gradually lead *to a softening of 
Sino-U.S. hostility" was obvious- 
ly right when it was written; he 
has qualified it by saying that 
“much would depend on U.S. 


_ response to the developing siuta- 


tion.” 


The many developments in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict are fami- 
liar. The author has made a study 
of various Chinese publications 
also in addition. He comes to the 
conclusion that “for Peking the 
struggle now is chiefly against the 
Soviet Union." This was written 
when Khrushchev was at the helm 
and Chinese vituperation against 
him was at its height. 


Peking's wooing of many 
countries in Asia and Africa is 
based chiefly on its anti-Moscow 
posture. In both continents as 
well as in Latin America the 
Chinese have devoted themselves 
to a raging and tearing campaign 
of slander against thej Soviet 
Union. In recent months the 
Chinese have been getting more 
and more angry on, finding that, 
instead of engaging in vigorous 
counter-campaigning which might 
help them, the Soviet leadership 
is trying to get over what-is called 
“the China fixation’’ ard bring a 
measure of objectivity to bear on 
their international postures. 


As against the Chinese at- 
tempts to unleash armed struggles 
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on a wide scale in Asia, the Soviet 
Union has consistently tried its 
best to localize armed conflict 
and bring about peaceful settle- 
ments based on justice. ^ To an 
extent the Soveit leadership's 
efforts have been thwarted by 
the aggressive  adventurism of 
the Johnson Administration 
which seems bent upon escalating 
conflict in the hope of drawing 
China into it and crushing it 
while American military power 
is still superior to that of the 
Chinese. This is obviously a pipe 
dream but Johnson insists on 
hugging it. Thus the Soviet Union 
faces the difficult problem-of hav- 
ing to tackle two war-mad powers 
one on its right and the other on 
its left. 


It is against this background 
that China's friendliness with 
the military regime in Pakistan can 
be understood. -China believes 
that "the basic interests of India 
and China do not coincide—at 
least for the present." In other 
words, Peking's hostility to India 
stems from its understanding that 
India's adherence to the policy of 
non-alignment makes it a close 
ally of the Soviet Union in the 
cause of world peace based on 
peaceful  coexistence—a cause 
which the Chinese leaders do not 
hold dear. 


So long as India insists on 
being non-aligned, China feels 
that its ambition to reshape the 
world's power structure will re- 
main unfulfilled. It would suit 
China if this country either be- 
comes a clearly identifiable part 
of the Western -bloc or, like/some 
Asian and African countries, 
moves into the Chinese orbit. 
Prime Minister Shastri's recent 
visit to the Soviet Union has only 
helped to make it clear to Peking 
that New Delhi will not oblige it 
by changing its accepted course. 


China's new relations with 
Pakistan stem from this essential 
fact. Obviously there is nothing 
in common ideologically between 
these two countries. That the 
Chinese leaders are utilizing 
Pakistan for purely opportunistic 
reasons is borne out by the fact 
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that while they are quick to 
denounce the slightest indication 
of a pro-Western swing in India— 
even if it is limited to certain mo- 
nopoly newspapers and a section 
of right-wing Congressmen—it 
does not have a word to say 
about the use of American arms 
in the Rann of Kutch by their 
new-found ally. and do not find 
Pakistan's continued member- 
ship of Western military alliances 
objectionable. 


Pakistan itself is treading on 
the razor's edge: it is friendlv 
with the West for the sake of 
the military help it can secure, and 
it is friendly with China because 
of the feeling that China is des- 
tined to be the dominant power in 
Asia with whom it would be un- 
wise not to be on good terms. 
Where this two-faced opportu- 
nism will lead ultimately it is 
difficult to say at the moment. 


From all the evidence that Sri 


‘Dutt has collected and presented 


cogently in this volume it is clear 
that the Chinese, despite their fiery 
and aggressive postures, have 


most carefully avoided military 
comitments in areas where direct 
and immediate confrontation with 
the West is a certainty. The gains 
the Chinese have made in recent 
years have only been on the pro- 
paganda front. 


It is difficult to disagree with 
the author's conclusion that 
China's conflict with the USSR 
and Yogoslavia “will continue 
and become even more acute" 
while “it is not outside the realm 
of possibility that the demands of 
this struggle might compel the 
Chinese to muie the struggle 
against the USA and India" in 
course of time. 


So far as India is concerned, 
a major consideration in the event 
of such a development will be 
the effect of accentuated Sino- 
,Soviet conflict on its policy of 
ncn-alignment. Another factor 
to be borne in mind is that in 
contrast to the Soviet policy of 
striving for peace on a principled 
‘basis, the Chinese will seek strange 
alliances in order to secure for 
their country what the author 
calls “а place in the sun."—CNC 


POIGNANT MEMORIES 


THE LAST JOURNEY: 


Author. Rs. 4. 
T° those million who lined 
the route of Jawaharial 
Nehru's last journey for a final 
glimpse, in repose, of the face 
that had smiled at them, chided 
them and enchanted them for four 
decades and more, May 27 will 
be a day full of poignant memo- 
ties as long as they live. Many 
have attempted to portray the 
mighty emotions that surged 
through those millions of hearts 
on that dark day, but few have 
been altogether successful, for the 
deepest human emotions can hard- 
ly be imprisoned in the confines 
of mere words, however power- 
ful. 


by 


This little booklet is one more 
attempt to bring back the feelings 
of that day a year ago. It is differ- 
ent from the others : it is a des- 
criptive piece in Sanskrit verse 
for which an English translation 


B. N. Datar, Published by the 


has been povided. The reader is 
taken along the entire route of 
the procession, stage by stage. 


Even while describing the crowd : 


and its feelings, the author recalls 
Jawaharlal’s many endearing 
quélities and mentions some of his 
achievements. Bapu’s words 
abcut his political heir are vividly 
recalled. Meanwhile, each build- 
ing and each landmark on the 
route brings to mind some aspect 
of the- great life that had ended: 


The piece concludes with the 
thoughts of all his countrymen: 
“Tt has been our good fortune to 
hav2 had him....as our leader in 
our fight for freedom, as the lead- 
er cf a developing nation, and a 
world leader who was distressed 

_ over the possible misuse of atomic 
power. ....Let him live long 
in his passing away—the Ambas- 
sador of Peace." 
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M is cleat that at the "m moment there 
are two countries, and two Cfoveenments, the Federal 
ри of West (инану and the нах 
Republic of Cast Сенат. There they aze; they 
ace a fact of geography. One may not like this ot 
ee E E E ey eee 
the existence of one of them ос cither of them is jus 


lo shat {ои eyes to facts ОС 
Jawaharlal Лоа 
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A REJOINDER TO P.C. JOSHI 


SRI P.C. JOSHI has made a few 

daring concessions to common- 
sensein his audacious attempt at 
self-criticism in the essay on “The 
Nehru Legacy". 
May 2:) That strange exercise 
known as self-criticism among 
Communists and by less 
ominous-sounding terms when 
politicians of other creeds re- 
view their own actions and poli- 
cies, once used to be confined to 
the security of the party cell. 
Mr. Joshi's self-criticism in the 
open -means some advance for 
organized communism .in our 
country, a cautious acknowled- 
gement perhaps that the whole 
edifice of its politics will not col- 
lapse if the people are. allowed a 
glimpse into the tortuous passgages 
of the Communist mind. 


Tortuous, they certainly are. 
Tortuous and often deceptive. 
The capacity to argue one’s way to 
a, pre-determined objective has 
been an enviable characteristic 
of Communist thinking in our 
country. Others who have not 
either the gift of prescience or of 
infallibility are content to draw 
lessons from past experience and 
past mistakes. Sri Joshi even as 
he pleads for common action by 
patriots has the air of the prophet 
about him, impenitent about the 
**mistakes'" he admits Communists 
have committed, a stranger to 
humility, infallible-sounding as 


ever, and opaque to any notion: 


that the method of thinking that 
led the Communists into false 


paths in the past might again lead - 


them into error. 


Tf Sri Joshi’s purpose is only 
to be clever, it is a different mat- 
ter. Self-criticism to. be of, any 
value—to the critic as well as to 
his listener—has to be honest 
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(Mainstream, , 


„Stalinist 


and ruthlessly sincere. Gandhiji 
had no hestation in describing 
some of his own mistakes as 
Himalayan blunders. Sri Joshi’s 
self-critical evaluation is made up 
of half-truths and a few distortions. 
To a lifelong Communist who has 
shared the joys and sorrows of 
the tight monastic order of the 
Communist Party and its inner 
life and frustrations, whose mode 
of thinking is conditioned by the 
rigours of the Marxist method, 
these half-truths may seem justi- 
fied. They can be equated to the 
organized deception fostered by 
Stalin as necessary for the defence 
of the socialist revolution in Soviet 
Russia. Yet Sri Joshi has the 
reputation of being the least 
of Indian Communist 
leaders today, at least in his 
theoretical analyses, and has not 
flinched from expressing unortho- 
dox views when he was convinced 
of their correctness. He has cal- 


led for all ‘forthright self-critical ` 


attitude" on the part of various 
political elements but he should 
pardon those who think that his 
own essay, though undoubtedly 
original, is not “forthright.” 


Few historians—or politicians 
for that: matter—would venture 
to assess the role of Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the history of India 
and the world when we are still 
so close to the era he dominated. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was a pheno- 
menon in our politics and to 
label and categorise him or his 
actions in particular periods ac- 
cording to the ‘stock phrases of 
any particular ideology would be 
doing injustice to our sense of 
the proper. It has the additional 
danger of leading to entirely in- 
accurate conclusions. What we 
may attempt to do at best is to 
study the ingredients of his vision, 


his policies, and the basic assum- 
ptions behind them and seek to 
be guided by them in our future 
action. Sri Joshi is unfortunately 
not restrained by the scholar's 
love for truth or the mature 
politician's regard for caution in 
some of the sweeping statements 
he makes about Jawaharlal Nehru. 


“Our most progressive natio- : 
nalist leader like Nehru was too 
soft towards his reactionary col- 
leagues", “Nehru led India to 
independence and greatness but 
he left it in a mess’, "the Nehru 
legacy is not all snow-white"— ' 
if these questionable statements 
are of value in an essay which is 
supposed to be a Communist's 
criticism of self—not' criticism 
of Nehru—obviously much has 
still to be learnt by the Com- 
munists and the people whom the 
Communist Party wants.to lead. 


Sri Joshi speaks of the “‘his- 
toric tragedy" of the Indian 


: Revolution and of ‘Communists 


being blinded by Stalinist dog- 
matism to make a positive contri- 
bution in shaping the course of 
events". This acknowledgment of 
Communist failure. becomes in 
the subsequent parts of the essay, ' 
only a formal surrender to the 
demands of reason. The tragedy 
of.the Communist movement in 
India has been that it has been 
confined to making “contribu-. 
tions" to the political movement 
—the nationalist struggle before 
independence and the movement 
for socialism afterwards. 


Now, as during the period of 
the struggle for freedom, the 
Communists have been fated to 
remain a pressure group. the - 
strongest among many such 
groups,,may be but no more 


al 


оү 3 


than a group, very influential in 
projecting the demands of workers 
and peasants but a wieightless 
thing when it comes to influencing 
the actual course of politics. 
Sri Joshi could have claimed 
with some truth that it was Com- 
munist campaigning in the early 
thirties that created opinion in 
favour of defining Swaraj as 
complete independence. 


But he is less than correct 
when he says that Communists 
kept aloof from the civil disobe-. 
dience movement of the early 
thirties because “the inexperien- 
ced comrades, left outside” jail 
(when the leaders were arrested_ 
in the Meerut Conspiracy case) ` 
were “drugged with the Stalin- 
inspired Colonial Thesis of the 
Sixth Congress of the Comin- 
tern". À joint statement 
by those inside and outside 
prison at that time had fully sup- 
ported that document. It will 
not do to explain this gross Com- 
munist’ blunder which in fact 
was the beginning of the tendency 
that brought the stigma of being 
"anti-national" upon the Com- 
munist Party, as something akin 
to an indiscretion. 


Sri Joshi could have been a 
little modest and served the cause 
of truth better in assessing the 
results of united work between 
Communists and the Congress. 
United work did achieve a strik- 
ing growth in political conscious- 
ness and giving a social content to 
the political struggle. But there 
were, one should think, some 
limits to the wonders it achieved. 


“Nehru from being the leader of - 


the youthful left became the lea- 
derofthenation." Thisis surely 
the first time that it has been sug- 
gested that Nehru owes his posi- 
tion as a national leader partly 
to the Communist Party. 


The point whether the C.P. 
was right in supporting the war 
offort and in effect becoming the 


agents of foreign rule in India— . 
whatever be the sophistry emplo- " 


yed to justify that role—will^ 
perhaps be debated by Commu- 
nists till the end of time. A day 
may however dawn when it will 
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be possible to admit in self-c-iti- | 


cism that according to the Marxist 
understanding of politics it was 
a fundamental mistake to have 


, Stood against a nationalist strug- 


gle for freedom. After all, what 
did the Congress leadership dec- 
lare? That only as a free people 
could Indians contribute effec- 
tively to the anti-fascist war. 
The Communist Party has to 
bear the responsibility for :he 
deep: division in the democratic 
movement that has been the 5e- 
setting sin of India's political 
evolution ever since. It was not 
merely “а political mistake which 
was a godsend for the Right and 
which paved the way for the di- 
vision of the national democratic 
forces in — post-independerce 
India." The Communists, slaves 
to dogma, knowingly and cons- 
ciously split the democratic forces, 
deluded by their arrogant belief 
that they were a superior kind of 
revolutionaries. , 2 


Sri Joshi enumerates four im- 
portant issues on which he adm:ts 
the Communist attitude to have 
been wrong—political mistakes, 
according to him, but monu- 
mental blunders which in the 
case of any other party, the Cora- 
munists themselves would have 
said, deprived it of the right io 
call itself sane. 


All these four issues we-e 
vital to the life of our naticn 
and involved, in a sense, its very 
existence. The Communists de- 
nied India’s independence; they 
denied the value of parliamentary 
democracy; they denied the truth 
of planning; they denied the 
genuineness of  non-alignmen-. 
Not matters of detail on which 
a difference of-opinion could be 
understood and tolerated, the 
Communists by leading them- 
selves into these fantastic stupidi- 
ties earned the dislike of every 
right-thinking man in the coun- 
try. 


Only when hard reality had 
knocked the Party's dearly loved 
myths about the fundamental 
facts of our national and political 
life out of joint, when it had been 


proved beyond doubé that in 
spite of the oppositicn of the Com- 
munitsts—“we were not an insig- 
nificart force" says Sri Joshi— 
Indian politics was taking its 
own course, did a hesitant and 
halting process of rethinking start. 


Sri Joshi could have added, 
ій the interests of Fistoric truth, 
а few more ‘‘mistakes” that the 
Communists heve been guilty of. 
Alone among political elements in 
India zhe Communists indirectly 
Supported the pernicious two- 
nation theory on the ground of 
the right of self-detzrminatioh— 
apart, of course, frem the Mus- 
lim League. They managed in 
that period the briliant feát of 
sharing a platform with that pro- 


gressive thinker. Sri C. Rajagopa-. 


lachari. Post-independence India 
saw them again supporting the 
blatantly communa. movement 
for Punjabi Suba. And how 
many months was i: before the 
saner elements in the Com- 
munist Party could decide that 
the Ch:nese attack in the Hima- 
layas was actual aggression? 


Sri Joshi finds Nehru to 
have compromised his own pro- 
gressive policies and implies that 
he was responsible, because of 
them, for the growth of the Right. 
Has he stopped to think how 


much о? the compromise was due . 


to the blind, often opportunist, 
Communist opposition to him; 
or to what extent the growth of 
the Right in India is the result of 
the encrmous political mistakes 
of the Communists which divided 
* democretic opinion in the coun- 
try? This may sound paradoxi- 
cal but it should not be difficult 
for those who argue dialectically 
to comprehend the logic of it. 


Jawaharlal Nehru proved him-^ ` 


self’ а man with a far greater 
sense of history than the Com- 
munists who claim to understand 
the histcric process. Give us one 
weak, vacillating, compromising 
Nehru rather than а taousand or 
more strong-willed, practical and 
principled Communis:s. 


New Delhi P. Viswanath 
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Dhori Disaster 


THE Dhori coalmine disaster is nothing short 
of an indictment of the Governinent, for from all 
accounts it was clearly the result of failure to enforce 
safety regulations and of allowing the owners of the 
colliery to treat the men who daily risk their lives 
for paltry wages as dispensable commodities which 
can be replaced if lost. There is no escape from this 
fact,- although determination of the extent of res- 
"ponsibility of the Government and the mine owners 
in this particular case will have to await the findings 
of the court of inquiry. At the moment there is no 
doubt about the callous indifference displayed by the 
management of the mine, particularly the managing 
director of the owning company, the Raja of Ram- 
garh, who, instead of rushing to the pithead to help 
in the relief operations, was in Calcutta trying to 
provide himself and his minions with an alibi by 
talking glibly of sabotage. The brazenness with which 
this feudal landlord and capitalist, whose current 
ambition is to enter the ruling party and get into the 
seats of power, came out with this theory immediately 
on hearing of the tragedy, without considering it 
necessary to go to the spot first, speaks for itself. 
The theory of sabotage he has put forward is based on 
extremely frivolous grounds—that the Dhori mine 
workers had gone on a strike some time earlier. 
‘Sabotage by mine workers would mean that the 
hundreds who perished committed mass suicide — 
a proposition which has only to be stated to be dis- 
~missed as totally absurd. 


That in private collieries there has always been 
widespread violation of the safety regulations pres- 
cribed by law is no secret; nor is it a new phenomenon. 
The inquiries into the Chinakuri disaster in 1958 
and the pre-independence one at Poidih established 
the fact that the most elementary precautions to 
safeguard the lives of the men are not taken. The 
Government is answerable to the people for its fail- 
ure to enforce the regulations and end the primitive 
conditions of work in the private coal mines in the 
seven years that have passed since Chinakuri. Pre- 
cisely as in the case of Chinakuri, the number of 
those who died in the Dhori explosion is not known; 
the figure could never be determined in the former 
case, and it is doubtful if it can be in the present 
one. Illustration of the callousness of the manage- 
ment is provided by the breezy declaration of the 
Raja of Ramgarh that the registers had been blown 
in the explosion. In view of the known fact that in 
many private mines none of the prescribed regis- 
ters is properly maintained and even names are 
frequently changed in those that are kept, the infer- 
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ence to be-drawn from the Raja's statement should 
be pretty obvious. 


Within days of the Dhori explosion, there was a 
coal mine tragedy in Japan. What happened in that 
country should provide some lessons for.us. The 
number of deaths was more or less comparable, if 
we take the official figures to be correct, but much 
less if we go by the unions’ assessment. The tragedy 
was immediately followed by a nationwide strike 
in Japan; and the Minister in charge of safety in the 
mines tendered his resignation from office. Here, ` 
after such а” collossal tragedy, the newspapers have 
been full of condolence messages from various lead- _ 
ers; по one has deemed it necessary to own respon- 
sibility and act accordingly. ` 


Will the inquiry bring all the facts to light? This 
is a question that ought to disturb those in authority 
as well as the entire working class in India. Already 
interested parties are reported to be moving heaven 
and earth to prevent trade union representatives from 
going into the mine to see things for themselves and 
be of assistance to the court of inquiry in establish- 
ing the truth. This, again, has happened before : 
workers’ representatives were not allowed into the 
Chinakuri mine after the 1958 explosion on the fan- 
tastic ground that the mine was "private property." 
At that time even such а staunch friend of the 
working class as Sri Nanda pleaded helplessness des- 
pite being in power at the Centre. If such a situa- 
tion arises again, it will bea challenge to the people 
of India as a whole, for it will amount to hushing up 
facts and allowing private capital to undermine 
the whole concept of socialist society towards which 
we are supposed to be moving forward as a nation. 


The Dhori disaster calls for two things : speedy 
punishment of those who because of callousness 
caused the death of so many human beings engaged - 
in a key sector of the national economy; and imme- 
diate nationalization of all private mines and other 
industries where the chances of fatal accidents are ^ 
high. It calls for action to prevent the possibility of 
what can only be described as mass murder by negli- 
gence. Ifthe Government does not act with firmness 
to avenge the death of so many workers, the working 
class will have no alternative but to rise in protest 
and force the Government not only to ensure the 
safety of every one engaged in hazardous occupa- 
tions but to assume direct responsibility for running 
industries in which the lives of workers need to be 
protected, А 





* MASTER OF MELODIES UNHEARD ^ . 
+CHINA’S FLIRTATION WITH PORTUGAL 


ris week marks Sri Shastri's 
one year as Prime Minister. 
Prognostication about how long 
be would occupy the gaddi’, a 
pastime of political pundits some 
time ago, have given place to 
musings about Sri Shastri's style. 
New Delhi observers are keen to 
study and grasp it because there 
seems to be something in'it tbat 
has helped him to weather many 
a-storm during the year that he 
has. steered the ship of the 
state. 


He certainly lacks the qualities | 


of his predecessor—the charisma, 
the dynamism and the magic of 
words. -Nor is anybody so far 
prepared to credit him with the 
same sense of historical perspec- 
'tive and the same understanding 
of socialdynamics. And yet he 
has succeeded in creating an im- 
pression that he is capable of— 
and ig perliaps the only one cap- 
able of—to tuke the country 
forward from where Nehru 
left her. To a large extent 
it is true that the conclusion is 
arrived at by a process of elimi- 
nation for there are others who 
are more dynamic but farther 
from the Nehru-line and also 
some nearer to that line but far 


from being effective in carrying 


the Party with them. 


But is it only the negative 
virtue that brought Sri Shastri 
through the bogs and marshes 
that lay ahead of him when he 
assumed Prime Ministership? Poli- 
tical observers who have, closely 
watched his activity and "bearing 
during the past year have felt that 
Shastri somewhat like Nehru, is 
capable of keeping bis own coun- 
sel. The image of one easily 

. pushed around by strong pres- 
fssure groups is fast  recediug. 
What is emerging is a personality 
with tremendous patience to lis- 
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ten to all view-points and capable 
of forming his opinion after, sift- 


ing, according to his own light, 


the grain from the chaff. 


‚ Sri Shastri has provided ample 
evidence of this although in the 


process he has exposed himself to 


attack as a ‘prisoner of indecision’ 
and a ‘master of drift. But a 
realisation is fast growing that he 
acts true to his blade-of-grass 
theory that one should be low 
against a severe storm but only 
to rise again, fresh and green, 
after it has blown over. : 


That is what he did with zhe 
food crisis which he faced' :m- 
mediately after assumption of 
office. Though. he failed to £nd 
a stable solution for it, he refused 
to be panicked basing himself 
mainly on the belief that the situa- 
tion would not worsen to a stage 


where there might be a violent. 


uprising. His belief, according to 
his close associates,.is based on 
his understanding that the Indian 
people do not mind the pace 
as long as change and develop- 
ment are perceptible. It has been 
further buttressed - by the wide- 
spread opinion among economic 
experts that the direction of the 
economy is broadly correct, only 
the administration needs to be 
toned up.. 

His success in handling the 
language issue.is also attributec to 
his perseverence and patierce. 
In the worst of circumstances 
when the winds of extremism lash- 
ed on all sides, he dug in at the 
position of sanity and eventually, 
with the strong help of Sri Kom- 
raj, he was able to soften the atti- 
tudes and secure a consensus on 
the issue. 


The most difficult problem that 


has beset him so far is the Pakis 


tani belligerencz. Public 
opinion and тазу of his 
Cabinet Colleazues were in favour 
of adopting a tough line and tea- , 
ching Rawalpindi a lesson but 
Sri Shastri held his zround insist- 
ing that India's image as a peace- 
ful nation is a more valuable asset 
in the long run as compared to 
the short term setisfaction of - 
licking a naughty neighbour. 


There is a feeling in some cir- 
cles that the Prime Minister's atti- 
tude was influenced by the advice 
of the British. It is persisted till 
recently despite the fact that Sri 
Shastri’s stand was no compro-, 
mise on the basic principle of not 
negotiating on the sovereignty of 
any part of Indian territory. Now, 
however, the realisation — -is 
fast growing ihat the peaceful 
posture had yieldec rich diplo- 
matic dividends: It is no longer 
possible for Rawalpindi to dupe 
the world—barring. of course, 
countries like Chira who bave 
decided to loop upon the Indo- 
Pakistan ^ disputes through 
Pakistani eyes only. 


In the field of diplomacy, after 
the initial fumblings, he seems 
to be finding his bearings. There 
was a ring of confidence about 
his pronouncements made during 
and after his Sovet visit. Of 
course, the warm reassurances-of 
Moscow about continued support 
to India, did go qu.te some way 
in strengthening th:s confidence. 
And today when New Delhi 
stands unbent before the British 
enticements, observers here 
view it as а result of renewed 
confidence in military strength 
based on newly-acquired hard- 
ware. 2 
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Tn the face of this London, too, 
has changed its tact cs. Bri- tish 
diplomats are no longer selling 
the Pindi line to New Delhi. They 
are reported to Бе concentrat- 
ing now on persuading President 
Ayub to agree to -estorátion of 
status-quo апі? in the Rann of 
Kutch as a precondition to 
negotiations. It has been made~ 
sufficiently clear to them that 
unless that happens it is futile to 
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hope fora tete-a-tete between 


President Ayub, and Sri Shastri : 


during the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister’s Conference. This time 
India is also not likely to be talk- 
ed into agreeing on mentioning 
the Kashmir dispute in the 
"communique. 


These developments have gone 
a long way in dispelling fears, 
expressed in several quarters, 
that though Sri Shastri's home- 
spun qualities may stand him in 
good stead on the home front, 
particularly in handling inner 
‚рагу feuds, he would not prove 
effective in the sphere of foreign 
policy. Apart from his success 


‚ in Moscow, he has displayed com- 


mendable prowess in preparing 
for the forthcoming Afro-Asian 
Conference at Algiers. Reports 
from the emissaries sent to various 
countries of Asia and Africa are 
quite encouraging and it appears 


^ the climate at Algiers would be 


vastly better than it was at Cairo 
so far as India is concerned. 
New Delhi’s image is likely to 
further improve after Sri Shastri’s 
‘trip to Canada because it will be 
possible for the Prime Minister 
to reiterate New Delhi’s repug- 
nance against U.S. bombing in 


Vietnam, particularly as there is ` 


a resemblance of views between 
Canada and India. 


Thus, at the end of one year, 
Sri Shastri is evoking hopes of 
a fruitful future. A man of a few 
words, he may shape into a master 
of melodies unheard. 


Р ж ж ж 
ALTHOUGH signs are hopeful, 
observers here do not expect 
smooth sailing at Algiers. May 

. beon certain issues the strategy of 
the Indian delegation fails to clique 
as against the Pindi—Peking— 
Jakarta axis but inflinching stand 


\ 


against colonial oppression if рег- · 
severed with in the years ahead, 


-would regain for her the position · 


that she has lost in the Afro-Asian 


"world. Peking’s big power pos- 


ture is not likely to remain effec- 
tive'for long, despite the A-bomb . 
explosions and strong words 
against imperialism. ` 


In the first place, Peking’s 


_ opportunist attitude is already be- 


coming evident wherever there is a 
direct confrontation with imperia- 
lism. China’s role in Vietnam 
apart, questions will be asked 
why Peking does not consider 
the time ripe to deal with the 
Macao and Hongkong. Accord- 
ing to well-informed sources, 
China has given de facto recogni- 
tion to Macao and is hesitant to 
disturb the position in Hongkong 
mainly because both the colonies 
in their present status are found 
economically useful by Peking. 
It is pointed out that Macao, 
in 1962, nationalised foreign trade 
for export of goods to other Port- 
uguese territories so as to faci- - 
litate the export of ChineSe pro- 
ducts to those planes. Recently 
Macao is reported to have im- 
ported gold worth $14.5 million 
to buy goods from the main- 
land. 


Credence is given to reports 
about cordial relations bet- 
ween Portugal and China parü- 
cularly because the frequency of 
exchange of visits by officials of 
the two countries has in- 
creased recently. According to 
some students of Chinese affairs 
there have even been suggestions 
about establishing diplomatic re- 
lations between Peking and Lis- 
bon although the former is hesi- 
tant to go that far in view of the 
possible adverse repercussions in 


African countries. 
D.R.G. 
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DIPLOMACY FOR ALGIERS 


HE-second Afro-Asian sum- 


mit at Algiers, now less than . 


three weeks away, has aroused a 
spate of diplomatic activity in 
Asia and Africa, with the Western 
powers watching with great in- 
terest the outcome of the diplo- 
matic cónfrontation of conflicting 
forces. The Soviet Union is, of- 
course, more than an interested 
observer; recent Moscow Radio 
broadcasts have made it clear that 
"the USSR not only wishes to 
take part in the Algiers meeting, 
but is also fairly convinced that . 
it will be permitted to do so. 
Diplomatic Initiative 

As expected, the diplomatic 
initiative has been confined more 
or less to China and India. While 
China bas been actively ‘assisted . 
by Indonesia and Pakistan, India 
has had to wage her battle rather . 
single-handed, though not without 
silent sympathy and even a mea- 
sure of silent support from several 
countries. Algeria, which as the 
host country, wants the conference 
to run as smoothly as possible, 
aud the United Arab Republic, 
largely non-aligned between China 
and India, have been trying to 
iron out the known differences so 
that by the time the Foreign Minis- 
ters meet to work out the composi- 
tion and the agenda of the con- 
ference, there is already a concen- 
sus of opinion on the major con- 
troversial issues. Japan is an- 
other country which has been 
taking active interest in the Algiers 
meeting, with the hope that she 
will be able to enhance her posi- 
tion in Asia and Africa by project- 
ing herself as a mediator between 
the two principal contending 
camps, or alternatively, by throw- 
ing her considerable weight on 
the side of the forces of modera- 
tion. ` 
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While China began the dip- 
lomatic preparation for the Algiers 
Summit more than a year ago, 
India threw herself into the fray 
only recently, by sending the 
Foreign Minister, the Minister cf 
State and the Deputy Minister fcr 
Foreign Affairs, as well as ‘th 
Foreign Secretary to tour wel 
over a dozen Afro-Asian capitals 
during the weeks preceding th2 
meeting. So far, Indonesia has 
not embarked on a diplomati- 
initiative of her own, althougi 
President Sukarno plans to sto» 
over at several capitals on his way 
to Algiers. Pakistan has put its 
eggs into the Chinese basket. 


President Ben Bella and Presi- 
dent Nasser bave sent out special 
envoys to several capitals, includ- 
ing New Delhi and Peking with 
the purpose of preventing a con- 
frontation at the Algiers summit. 


The main danger that faces 


' the summit is that of a split in the 


Afro-Asian movement. The dip- 
lomacy of Nasser and Ben Bella 
has been employed to avert this 


‘danger. And without bazarding 


a prediction, it would appear tha: 
this diplomacy may ultimatel- 
succeed. 


The first crisis which the con 
ference will have to weather i: 
over the question whether the 
Soviet Union and Malaysia shoulc 
be permitted to attend. The de 
clared position of Indonesia i: 
that it will leave the meeting i^ 
Malaysia is admitted, and shc 
expects to be backed by Chine 
and several other countries. The 
Chinese are severely opposed tc 
the admission of the Soviet Union 
which, they claim, is not an Asiar 
power. But they have not com- 


-mitted themselves to a walk-out 
Y should the USSR be admitted. 


Malaysia has done some active 
diplomacy to gain a seat at thé 
Algiers meeting. Prime Minister 


: Abdul Rahman has travelled in 


several East Asian countries and 
his Deputy, Abdul Razzak, in 
some Afro-Asian capitals, to can- - 
vass support. - While there seems 
to be quite a bit of sympathy in 
.Afro-Asian countries, especially in 
West Asia and Africa, for the 


~-Indonesian designation of Malay- 


sia as a creation of British im-^ 
perialism, the overwhelming senti- . 
ment appears to be.that a country 
which is a member of the United 
Nations and which presided last 
month over the Security Council, 
cannot be-kept out of a summit of 
sovereign nations. If the Malay- 
sian issue is put to the vote, ad- 
mission will be granted by a 
handsome majority. R 


Rival Body 


There will, hcwever, be much 
second-thoughts if Dr. Sukarno 
is determined to make it a, prestige 
issue. With Chinese support, he 
has already worked out tentative 
plans for a conference of emerging 
nations in Bandung next. year. 
He has taken Indonesia out of the 
UN. Dr Sukarno has, thus, pre- 
pared the ground for a rival, 
and more organised, forum of 
Afro-Asian-Latin American- na- 
tions, howsoever few may be the 
countries joining it. He was told 
by Mr Chou En-lai at Jakarta 
last April that China was no 
longer interested in a seat at the 
United Nations. China may help 
Dr Sukarno organise his pet forum 
of emerging forces. With even 25 
nations taking part, China and 
Iudonesia will coasider it a great 
success. 


It will be foolish to minimise . 
the threat of a split from the Sino- 
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Indonesian camp. If Indonesia, 
backed by China, walks out of 
the Algiers meeting and begins 
to assemble the COEMFO, it will 
_ not only split the Afro-Asian 
movement but also place several- 
countries in a rather embarras- 
sing position. Dr Sukarno’s plan 
i$ to model the new organisation 
on his famous NASACOM for- 
mula—active collaboration bet- 
ween nationalist, religious and 
communist organisations. COE- 
MFO will be joined immediately 
by.China, North Korea and North 
Vietnam, and this may tempt one 
or two East European countries 
too to liné up. Albania, of 
course, will be there, and Cuba 
may also join up. For COEMFO 
will cut across geographical bar- 
riers and project itself as the only 
international forum to combine 
all ‘emerging forces against all 
the old forces of reaction, even 
the Soviet Union may find it 
difficult to stay away or be 
excluded. 


If China and Indonesia are 
allowed to split the Afro-Asian 
movement and set up their own 
organisation, it will not only 
weaken the Afro-Asian anti-colo- 
nial front, it may usher in a 
climate of discord and turmoil 
in Asia and Africa. The Organi- 
sation of Emergent Forces may 
affiliate over-militant pro-Chinese 
political bodies in Afro-Asian 
countries. Afro-Asian countries 
which may keep out of COE- 
MFO will have the discomfiture 
of finding themselves described as 
old and reactionary. Even if they 
are able to have a forum of their 
own, it will be like that of the Libe- 
rals in India during the British 
period. 


- India’s Dilemma 


At Algiers, China may be quite 
willing to walk out with Indonesia 
in the event of the admission of 

_ Malaysia; but it is doubtful if 
Indonesia will support China's 
demand for the exclusion of the 
Soviet Union. Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan and several other countries 
on the other hand may well 
insist that on all substantive mat- 
ters including the composition of 
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the conference, the governing rule 
should be that of  unanimity. 
Acceptance of this rule by a majo- 
rity of the delegates is the only 
way whereby China may keep 
the USSR out. And it is here 
that India faces a dilemma of the 
first order. 


The rule of unanimity has so 
far had India's support. If India 
now prefers a majority decision, 
she has to be ready for the even- 
tuality of a Sino-Indonesian walk- 
out with all the consequences 
indicated already. The Indian pos- 
ition is weakened by the bureau- 
cratic cynicism for anything Afro- 
Asian which the Prime Minister 
frankly does not share. India will 
have to apply herself to the 
Algiers meeting with the utmost 
wariness lest she falls into one of 
the many traps laid out by the 
Chinese. She must be able to 
sense the ‘real feelings of the 
Africans who will constitute the 
vast majority of the delegates. 


To judge by ministerial state- 
ments, India proposes to initiate 
the admission of Malaysia at.the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. She 
may well re-consider this decision. 
Jt may be more to our interest to 
let some other country propose 
Malaysia’s admission. We could 
give it our support, explaining the 
reasons thereof,which are basically 
sound, This would leave-us room 
for manouvre; we could even 
try to reconcile conflicting views. 
If, on the other hand, we ourselves 
sponsor Malaysia's case, we may 
just walk into one of the traps 
laid by China. 


It is likely that countries like 
the UAR and Algeria will try to 
work out a compromise over the 
Malaysia issue. One way of doing 
this is to grant Malaysia the status 
of an associate participant, without 
the right to take part in voting. 
This may eventually prove to be 
the only way to prevent an Indo- 
nesian walk-out and the splitting 
of the Bandung spirit. While this 
will not please India fully, it will 
not please Indonesia either; and 
yet India may find it acceptable 
should Indonesia too do so. 


On the question of Soviet 
participation, India will find her- 
self on surer ground. It should 


_be possible to defeat the Chinese 


in an open voting. And the Chi- 
nese may not walk out. But it is 
extremely unlikely that this issue 
too will be decided by vote. ' 
The Chinese will prefer to bring 
it up in the shape of unanimity 
of decision. India may find a 


“sizeable number of delegations 


holding the view that the USSR . 
which did not attend the first 
Bandung meeting has no reason 
to attend the second and that the 
Soviet presence would only reduce 
the Algiers meeting into a heated 
debating forum between Peking 
and Moscow. 


Africans particularly have little 
desire to get involved in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. They cannot keep 
China out of Algiers, because 
China was very much at Bandung. 
And they have no overwhelming 
reason, like India, to align with 
the Soviet Union against. China. 
The Africans, too, are a divided 
house. There are those who 
regard China as a source of 
subversion. There are others who 
share China’s militant philosophy. . 
And tbere is a third force that 
wants to keep on good terms with 
the USSR, China as well as 
India. 


The Soviet leaders are aware 
of China’s splitting tactics, and 
have, therefore, taken up the 
position that while the USSR has, 
as an Asian power, the right to 
attend the Algiers meeting and 
would welcome an invitation to 
it, it would not like this issue to 
divide the Afro-Asian ‘nations. 
Whatever policy India frames must 


spring from this sound and cons- 


tructive stand. It may amount to 
walking into a Chinese trap, to _ 
win a seat for the USSR by a 
majority vote at the cost of the 
principle of unanimity. 


In conclusion, India's.. main 
concern at Algiers should be the 
splitting tactics of the' China- 
Indonesia-Pakistan axis. 
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British. Plot In Arab World 


‘Al Ahram’, a .leading Egyptian daily published on May 28 the facsi- 

mile of British document for military intervention in Libya. Details of 

the plot Yhat were published lay bare the sinister designs of Britain E 

in the Arab East. It was a 10р secret document and non-British senior > ` 
commanders were not allowed to read it. In an article, excerpts from 

which are published below, the editor of Al Ahram El Sayed 

Mohamed Hassanein Heikal has focussed attention on- plans ‘for 

intervention in Libya which are called by the code name Operation -> 

Rufford. The details of interventionist plans in other countries will be ^. ~ 0 


M published іп subsequent 


THE British plan-for military intervention is inclu- 
Ё ded in a special appendix attached" to a general 
' study of British strategy between 1965 and 1970. 
The special appendix on Libya which. includes 

details of the plan of es епрп falls into 22 fool- 
scap pages. 

ae appendix was sutished under the following 
title :— 


The Commanders-in-Chief Committee Wet of 
Suez) 


Annex to CICC (West)/T32/133/2 dated 27/7/64 

-British Military Assistance to Libya 

Joint Theatre Plan (West) No. 29 (Final). 

EI Sayed Heikal says that the remarks he will 
concentrate on were not taken from the appendix 
on Libya alone but were taken from all the British 
documents. 

Following are the points :— 

1. Тһе obligations of the British strategy in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East are defined in the 
following manner : (a) Participation in the military 
presence of the West in the region through the con- 
solidation of CENTO. 

(b) Guarantee of the defénce and 
security of Malta and Gibralter. 
“(c) Guarantee of the defence and internal 
security of Cyprus, in cooperation" with 
Greece, and Turkey and the Republic of 
Cyprus. 

(4) Strengthening of the present regime in 
Jordan and intervention militarily to pro- 
.tect it against any distrubances. Tt is 
preferable in cooperation with the U.S.A. 

(e) Strengthening of the present regime in 
Libya and its. defence against the U.A.R. 

(f) The possibility of military intervention in 
Lebanon to protect it against any distur- 
bances. This must be done in cooperation 
with the U.S.A. 
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(g) Preparation of armed forces to intervene asų 
soon as an ultimatum is issued in Kuwait 
in case of disturbances flaring up from’ 
within or intervention from without. 

(h) Supplying Súdan with military aid against 
the U.A.R. It is preferable that this should 
- ре done in cooperation with the U.S.A. 

П. 2 all this region—the Mediterranean Sea arid 
the Near East—the only danger which Britain envis- 
ages is that of the UAR. It is noticed that Britain 
gave special a:tention to the UAR Air Forces and at- 


` tempt to make an estimate of the number of planes.the 


UAR has. This was included in Appendix 5 under 
item No. 5 which ran as follows: 


90 MIG 19 for day-fighting. 
210 MIG 17 for day-fighting. 
15 Fighter Yaks. ` ^ 
:50 MIG 17 for night-fighting. 

15 T.U. :6 medium numbers. 

90 Light Tllyushin 28 bombers. 

15 Illyushin 28 for reconnaissance. 

100 Illyushin 12/14 for transportation. 

50 Helicopters for transportation and rescue. 

' 35 of various types. 

III—Britain, in all her estimates unintentionally 
praised the UAR in an unparalleled way for she 
actually considers her to be the base of the Arab 
nationalist movement and the vanguard for ‘its 
advance. Therefore, the British Plan seeks to encir- 
cle it in an attempt to stem the tide of Arab national- 
ism and prevert it from spreading to other parts. 

- To realise this, Britain tried to exploit religion 
and the traditional feudal lords and capitalists in the 
Arab countries. Britain can use Senussi arid Wah-. 
habi sects in Libya and Saudi Arabia respectively. 
Mahdism in Sudan, and the Hashemites which was ^ 
eves possible during the. days of the Baghdad 

act 


The seconc stage is to encircle Egypt with a 
group of financial interests which stand by nature . 
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against the social progress movement in the Arab 
World landlords and elements who benefit from oil 


. and the capitalist merchants in Beirut can bé relied 


on in this respect. 
* The third stage is to encircle Egypt with a number 
of military bases in Libya, Aden, Malta, Cyprus as 
well as the British fleet in the Mediterranean. Israel 
closes the ring, for she is considered the biggest and 
the most dangerous imperialist base in the region. 
IV:—It. is very clear that in all her estimates, 
Britain was sure that the UAR would not launch 
any aggression against any Arab country and there- 


' fore all Britain's plans for intervention against the 


Arab countries take into consideration two possibili- 


. ties : 


]. Internal distrubances which by threatening 
the regimes on which Britain depends are 
considered a threat to Britain's existence. 


2. The emergence of regimes in sensitive re- 
gions which Britain considers dangerous to 
her interests. 

V.—In all her plans for military intervention, 
Britain considers Israel as very important and the 
role entrusted to her is at least to pin down the largest 
part of the Egyptian forces. 


VI.—In all her plans for military intervention at 


` the present stage, Britain took into consideration 


that part of the Egyptian forces which are operating 
far awày in- Yemen. 


- VIL—There is a complete coordination between 
the British and American plans concerning military 


intervention in Libya, Lebanon, Sudan and Jordan. 


The only region for which Britain shoulders solely 
the responsibility of action is Kuwait. In her plans 
for military intervention in Kuwait, Britain went to. 
the extent of keeping a whole battalion of tanks off 
shore on board the British fleet. 2 


УШ—МҸАТО has а role to play in most of 
the British operations. Britain’s plans rest on the 
withdrawal of two battalions of infantry from the 
British forces in West Germany. 


IX.—Britain, in all these military preparations 
does not feel safe without using other illegal weapons 
and thus the C-in-C of the Bititish forces in the 
Middle East asks for storing of big quantities of na- 
palm bombs. 


El Sayed Heikal concluded by saying that the 
British presence now in the Middle East is moving 
in an opposite direction to history which is not some- 


` thing imaginary, but something which is tangible and 


has its political, cultural, social, economic and psy- 
chological potentialities. The movement of history 
has also its military potentialities which not only 
free armies possess but all the people who may 
appear unarmed, but who become courageous when 


necessary and the oilfileds in Libya’ which are still - 


ablaze prove this. - 


El Sayed Heikal then published a complete trans- 
lation of the plan for military intervention in Libya. 
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-~ JOINT THEATRE PLA 
“The introduction showed that Britain's main 
concern was to protect the royal family. 


COMMANDERS-In-CHIEF COMMITTEES (West 
of Suez) A l 


ANNEX TO CICC (WEST)/T32/133/A 
Dated 27th July 1964 


BRITISH MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LIBYA 
JOINT THEATRE PLAN (WEST) No. 29 (FINAL) 
(OPERATION RUFFORD) 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In certain circumstances it may be necessary 
to mount British operation in Libya at short notice. 
The political aims of any British action which would 
only take place at the request of the Libyan Govern- 
ment, are likely to be: 


(a) To provide a timely deterrent in the Medi- 
terranean area in such a manner as will 
show clearly our intention and ability to 
prevent aggression against Libya. 

(b) To be poised, and if requested, to take 
action, to assist the Libyan Government in 
combating internal disorders in a situation 
of threatened or actual external 
aggression. \ 

(с) To provide a safe refuge for the King and/ 
or the Crown Prince and their immeidate 
families. 2 

(d) To provide assistance to the Libyan Govern- 

“ment under the terms of the Anglo-Libyan 
Treaty, with the expected co-operation of 
the United States. 


2. "Should foreign military intervention occur 
on any scale, the British forces at present stationed 
in Libya would not be-adequate to counter it and 
would require to be reinforced from^the United 
Kingdom. 7 Ў 


Aim : 
3. The aim of this plan is to provide for unilater- 
al British Military Assistance to Libya. 


THE THREAT 


P4 


Internal E ч ^ 

4. While the most likely time for serious trouble 
to occur in Libya would be on the death of King 
Idris, who is now over 70, there are antimonarchy and 
pro-Egyptian factions who might carry out subver- 
sive distrubances. 

The document then gave the minutest -details of 
Britains’ preparations to cope with the situation 
in case disturbances flare up from within or interven- 
tion takes place from without. 3 

The plan covers one and a quarter pages in small 
print. 
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On the occasion 


Babu Ramananda Chatterjee : - E 


of the birthday centenary of Ramananda Chatterjee, Mainstream published 


last week tributes to this outstanding figure in India’s freedom movement. In the 
following article, a well-known journalist recalls Ramananda Chatterjee's contribution 


sustained by the death in Calcutta, on September 
30, 1943, of the ever-to-be-remembered Babu Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee. Babu Ramananda Chattérjee 
belonged to “the giant days before the flood’. He 
sits with the immortals in the company of Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, Kristodas Pal, Motilal Ghosh, Bepin 
Chandra Pal and others. 


; He was ever true to the great tradition. The 

limelight did not play upon him as it did on some 
that had been more favourably placed. For one 
thing, he himself never invited it: he even shrank 
from it. He was content to let his work speak for 
itself: which it never failed to do, be the circumstances 
what they might. He lived a secluded life and when 
‘fame came to him it came absolutely unsought. 
Even when his name became a. household word 
throughout the country he kept himself severely 
in the background. His own native -province of 
Bengal knew him only to the extent that he allowed 
it to know of him—this scholar, saint and seer in 
one—and no more. i 


The -Beginning 

He began humbly. He was a school-teacher, and 
then a professor in a college in Allahabad. He gave 
alargepart of hislife to the shaping. or the mould-' 
ding, of the Young Idea. Ina sense, indeed, this was 
his life-long mission: in his later years he laboured to 
give a direction to mature minds as well. His, then, 
was that noblest of professions: téaching, and teaching 
in the most comprehensive sense об the term. The 
present writer had the honour of knowing him during 
that phase of his career. I was a mere boy but my 
father and he were friends>and I had the rare privilege 
. of being introduced to him. He had a venerable 
figure: benevolence oozed out of him, and one was 
easily put at one’s ease in his presence. 


There was then, as there is now, a Bengali colony 
in Allahabad. But Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 
mixed freely with everyone, be he a Bengali or a non- 
Bengali, and his death, I am sure, left a feeling of 
bereavement in as many hearts in Allahabad as in 
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It was a very sad blow that Indian journalism - 


to Indian journalism. 


Calcutta itself. To the end of his days, he felt a deep 
affection for chat city and its people; and whénever 
he desired to be free for a few days or weeks from the 


dust and strife of Bengal’s capital, he would invariably” А 
- choose Allahabad as his haven of peace, his “‘In- 


nisfree’’. d 
= 


Bengali Journal 


While in Allahabad he started the Bengali journal, 


Prebasi, in 1901; and in 1907 brought out the 


English monthly, the Modern Review, on which, more ` 
than on any other, he left the imprint of his mind. ` 


It is no exaggeration to say that the "Modern Review 


made him even as he made the  Modern' Review. - 


Ramananda Chatterjee and the Modern Review. 
have always been interchangeable terms. In a coun- 
try where the promoting of a journalistic venture is 
decidedly the most risky thing imaginable—he not 
only launched his publications but also succeeded 


in making them landmarks in a hapless land. -He - 


made the Modern Review not only the finest magazine 


in cur country: he made it the only magazine known : 


outside our country. To him belongs the unique. ES 


distinction of putting his journal on the international 


map. In this sense, he was our greatest journalist. - ` 


Wherever the English language is spoken.the names.of 


the Modern Review and of its editor-cum-founder 


are known. 


The Modern Review owed its pre-eminence to, se- ` |” 
veral factors. Its "get-up" was irreproachable. It 
It was not a mere dollop of a.. 
journal—but had “һе thews, the siature, bulk and! 
big assemblance” of a really first-rate monthly. .]t ^. 
you could cut and come * .- 


came out regularly. 


was like-a baron of beef: 


again. There was mental meat in it—of a superla- ` 


tive quality. It was not written “by an office-boy for 
an office-boy", as Lord Salisbury said of one of Lord 
Northcliffe's innumerable productions, but was wri- 
tten by experts in their own chosen felds for readers 
who were well past the stage of literarv spoon-feeding. 
There was wide variety in the intellectual fare it 


offered. It avoided sensation—even where, as it. 


often turned out, the views expressed were extreme. 


'It kept abreast of modern tastes by being as lavishly ` 


illustrated as possible. (Continued on page 16) 
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NEHRU AND DEMOCRACY 


Published below is the text of a paper read by the distinguished 
Director of the Institute of. Management, Calcutta. The paper was 


read at the Symposium held іп New Delhi to mark. the first death 
anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru, May 27, 1965. 


S \ 
о. МАХ of the emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa have chosen, for the present phase of their 
development, forms of Government which are not 
based on the concept of parliamentary democracy. 
Even, those who have accepted the parliamentary 
. form have sought to strengthen the hands of the 
initial revolutionary feadership in many ways which 
make the parliamentary form somewhat anaemic in 
its substance. — — i 


It is not for us to say what other emergent na- 
tions should do for consolidating their nationhood 
or for preserving-their independerce or for breaking 
through to a modern economy. In our own country we 
have chosen another path, the path of parliamentary 
democracy, characterised by representative institu- 
tions, free elections, an executive responsible to the 
elected representatives of the people, guarantee of 
fündamental rights, the rule of law, an independent 
Judiciary defending the Constitution, an army and 
civil service functioning in strict obedience to civil 
power, and free public discussion of all issues concern- 
ing the people. 


^. Factors Behind Form 


Factors determining political forms vary over 
space and time. -We have been guided by the factors 
of our national life in choosing our political form. 
Jawaharlal believed in the parliamentary form, and‘ 
‘he led the nation in establishing a Constitution which, 
through the stresses and strains of external aggression’ 
and internal transformation, has guided the nation 
` in its onward march by ensuring the supremacy 
of the will of the people expressed in Parliament. 
He always exhorted us to base our actions on our 
culture, long history and the realities of our own 
situation. Having regard to these determining fac- 
, tors, he was clearly of the view that the parliamentary 
form of democracy was the only means by which, in 
the historical conditions of our evolution, we could 
maintain the unity of our country and unleash the 
mass energy required for its internal transformation. 


The vastness of the country, uneven development? 


of the different groups constituting the Indian polity, 
cultural diversity, are all factors which "make any 
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form of dictatorship -not only unacceptable to the 
majority of people, but also the beginning of the 
break-up of the nation into different territorial or . 
linguistic groups. To quote Jawaharlal; 


€ 


_ "....it was absurd, of course, to think 
of India or any country as a kind of 
anthropomorphic entity: ] did not do so. I was 
also fully aware of the diversities and divisions 
of Indian life, of classes, castes, religions, races, 
differeat degrees of cultural development... 
The diversity of India is tremendous; it is obvious; я 
it lies on the surface and anybody can see it. 
It concerns itself with physical appearances as 
well as with certain mental habits and traits... | 
Ancient India, like ancient China, was a world in 
itself, a culture and a civilization which gave 
shape to all things....Some kind of a dream of 
unity has occupied the mind of India since the 
dawn of civilization. That unity was not conceived 
as some thing imposed from outside, a standar- 
disation of externals or even of beliefs. It was 
something deeper, and within its fold the widest 
tolerance -of belief and custom was practised 
and every variety acknowledged and even en- 
couraged’’, 


Historical Necessity 


This unity, achieved through tolerance of diversity, 
clearly demanded a democratic form of Government 
if the political unity were to be preserved. Thus, . 
democracy in our country is not only the product 
of our values, but it has also been a historical 
necessity, and it is the orly enlightended means by 
which the unity of the nation can be preserved and 
its peacefultranformation ensured. This is a fact 
Which all of us have to bear in mind, whether we are 
in Government or in the opposition, in the army, 
civil service or in any other avocation, in one part 
of the country or the other. The cohesion of an army 
is importarít; so is the intellectual acumen of the 
civil service; but, these are no substitutes for poli- 
tical wisdom and the rule by consent, in preserving 
the political unity of our people and in ensuring 
our integrated progress. ` ‚ 


, 
- 
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At a time like the present, when .the stresses 
and strains of external aggression and internal trans- 
formation have reachéd a point of great intensity, 
there is a tendency on the part of some people to 


seek short-cuts and to.avoid the enormous problem _ 


of educating and securiag the agreement of the large 
mass of our people. Some of them tend to resort 
to demagogy,- deliberate falsification of ioformation 
and the'^glorification of one form of dictatorship 
or another. Others see ia the present crisis ample 
justification for vastly reducing the area of democra- 
tic freedom in the interest of security, instead of en- 
suring a maximum play of democratic action in de- 
fence of democracy. 


There are also” enough external forces who, for 
their own objectives, are apt to instigate such dissi- 
dent elements within our society as are opposed to 
social justice and secularism or to our existence 
as a free and self-reliant nation. 

Jawaharlal always wanted us to be on guard 
against such people and forces. The preservation 
of political democracy and the free exercise of public 
debate and choice are clearly the pre-conditions for 
achieving economic progress or ensuring thet terri- 
torial integrity of the nation. 


Importance of Individual 


Jawaharlal Nehru emphasised that in building 
a democratic policy or in settling the goals of the 


w 


nation or in dealing with the, problems of change , 


we cannot proceed on the assumption that the na- 


tion or the society is a mere aggregate of individuals. ' 


The individual is important and he must have his 
rights; and thus the Constitution which came to be 
established under the inspiring leadership of Jawa- 
harlal, emphasised the fundamental rights of the 
individual. However, Jawaharlal saw individuals 
also as members of social groups; and to him, these 
groups were as much a concern ofa democratic so- 
ciety as the individual, and their political activities 
were an essential element in a democracy. On one 
occasion he said: 


“Nothing is more absurd than to imagine that all 
the interests in the nation can be fitted in without 
any injury to any. At every step some have to 
be sacrificed for others....° 


“We cannot escape having to answer the 
question, now or later, for the freedom of which 
class or classes in India are we especially striving? 
Do we place the masses, the peasantry and work- 
ers first, or some other small class at the head of 
our list? Let us give the benefits of freedom to as 
many groups and classes as possible, but essential- 
ly whom do we stand for, and when a conflict 
arises whose side must we take? To say that we 
shall not answer that question now is itself an 
answer and taking of sides, for it means that we 
stand by the existing order, the status quo". 
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Thus Jawaharlal saw that the progress of demo- 
cracy lay.in ensuring not only the rights of the in- 
dividual but also social justice, which inevitably in- . 
volves refashion ng the structure of the society so as 
to benefit the majority. In his message to the youth 
of Ceylon he said: 


“The avatars of to-day are great ideas which came 
to reform the world and the idea of the day is 
social equality. Let us listen to it and become 
its instrumencs to transform the world and make. 
it a better place to live in....Our quest must be 
adventure, but adventure is a noble enterprise 
which promises to bring peace to a distracted- 
world and шо апа stability to the millions 
who have it not" 


To deviate from this injunction is to undermine 
our democracy; but theachievement of social equality 
is not a smooth process, nor is democracy a path of 
inaction. 


Democracy has to contend with the problem- of 
usheriag iu change in the directions required by the 
nation and of adapting the society to the changes 
which are the products of history. Jawaharlal em- 
phasised that democracy cannot survive in India 
unless it makes it possible for the necessary economic 
and social transformation to take place in the quickest 
possible time. This led him to democratic planning 
for development as an essential part of the foundation 
ov which democracy can be built up within the coun- 
try. He observed: 


“India’s overriding and "most urgent task is to 
raise the standard of living of. her. people and, in 

* order to achieve this, to carry out structural and 
"organizationai reforms- not only as speedily as 
possible but with maximum popular. support and 
participation". 


In recent months the forces that are opposed to 
planned development have increased their acrimonious : 
criticism of the manner in which Indian democracy 
is attempting to usher in change and to adapt the na- 
lion to the changing environment. While were - 
bound to argue among ourselves as to the relative 
emphasis that should be placed on опе or the other 
elemeat of the plan, it is imperative that in the interest 
of democracy we must provide for change through 
a planned approach. У 


Science and Technology 


Science and technology were seen by Jawaharlal 
as forming a major motive force for change and pro- 
gress in society. Unceasingly hé advocated the im- 
portance of promoting science and technology, and 
for their application for human welfare. He pleaded 
for a society whicb makes the uainterrupted growth of 
science and technology feasible and he endeavoured 
to build a culture which assimilates science and the 
scientific spirit as a part of its value svstem. These 
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' are essential foundations of our democracy which 


© 


А 


we аге apt to neglect in the face of even the present 


danger of people relapsing into the old mores of com- · 


munal or other narrow loyalties and seeking emotional 
security for the nation in the glorification of the past 
and in the revivals of out-moded rituals and forms. 
The relationship between the State and the indi- 
vidual or group is one of the basic problems in any 


form of Government. In a democratic society, this, 


relationship is expected to be so organised that the 
freedom of the individual and the group to act on 
tlieir own, without specific concurrence of the State, 
is maximum consistent with the need to ensure the 
interest of the society as a whole. This is a- nice 
balance which can only be decided in a pragmatic 
manner against the background of concrete circums- 
tances and which must, therefore, be revised from time 
to time by the-sovereign people exercising their right 
through the democratic process. 


Role of State 


With the increasing complexity of society, the role 


“ of the State cannot but enlarge in its regulatory as- 


pects though such regulation is to ensure that all 


people placed in similar circumstances have like.. 


freedom of action. Further, the role of the State in 
promoting economic progress and equality of oppor- 
tunity and in curbing aggregation of power in parti- 
cular sectors of society, is also a factor which enlarges 
the significance of the State in modern times. .This is 
true in all countries and it should not be considered 
as violative of democracy. On the other hand, if a 
people are free to express themselves through demo- 
cratic institutions and can periodically choose the 
personnel who shall govern them, and if the laws made 
by their chosen representatives and the action of the 
executive are subject to, not only political, but also 
legal scrutiny by an independent judiciary, the nece- 
ssary safeguards exist to ensure that tbe balance 
between the State and the individual is kept under 
constant review and control. 


. -Critics of Jawaharlal say that he permitted the 
growth of an all-powerful State and that this growth 
is violative of democracy. Most people do not agree 
with this view. The growth'of State power is in fact 
nothing but a reflection of the growth in the complexity 
of society, and, the function of democratic institutions 
is not to proceed on the assumption that such growth 
is altogether avoidable, but to determine from time 

to time the extent and scope of such power. Viewed 
in this manner, it should be clear even to the critics 
that, under the leadership of Jawaharlal, the nation 
"succeeded in maintaining, by and large, free elections 
.and the democratic process, and that such increase 
in State power ‘as had taken place was in conformity 
with and subject to the maintenance of democracy. 


We may often argue among ourselves, and we 


have good reason to do so from time to time, and to 
the details of the role which the State is called up to 
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play in a given matter. However, we have to admit 
that the sovereign right of the people to express 
themselves through democratic institutions and to 
effect changes in government from time to time re- 
mains largely intact. To Jawaharlal, the State has 
been the forum for democratic action and not for 
subverting the democratic process. So, while we | 
argue about details of the role of the State on any oc- 
casion, let us preserve our democratic institutions as 
the best and only safeguard to the State becoming 
a dictatorial leviathan. 


With the attainment of independence the, objective 
of political action changed from securing free- 


‚ dom to one of preserving it, consolidating nation- 


hood and building up the economy of the country. - 
This change in the objective of political power wielded 
by political parties and other mass organisations could 
not but bring a substantial change in the tone and te- 
nor of these parties and mass'organisations. 


Gandhiji had advised that the Congress as re- | 
presenting the most broadbased and leading orga- 


niser of the anti-imperialist activities of the people, 


should not assume the new role of taking hold of the 
State power and using it for national reconstruction. 
He feared that with the assumption of the new role, 
the sense'of sacrifice and discipline developed in the 
course of the-fight for freedom could not be preserved 
and that the discipline required for national con- 
solidation and reconstruction was best developed, 
by more homogenous political parties than what the 
Congress represented. à 


MR 
Polarisation 
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Apparently, Jawaharlal Nehru took the view that 
the State of the nation and its internal and external 
problems were such that the unity represented in the 
Indian National Congress should first be used as a 
means of consolidating the nation and laying the 
democratic foundations on which the nation could 
subsequently afford to have polarisation of forces 
and their interplay within. the broad framework of 
national objectives settled during the initial period. 
Не succeeded in securing:the support of all the di- 
fferent elements within the Congress and of all signi- 
ficant elements outside, in establishing our present 
constitutional framework and the broad objectives of 
our national life in the present epoch. : 


In my view this period is soon coming to an end. 
Within the broad national framework, it should be 
possible to have different points of view and tactics 
expressed by different political parties. Jawaharlal 
himself saw the need to transform the Congress into 
a political party which broadly supported his belief 
in the need for a socialistic pattern of society. The 
future of our democracy is dependent upon the manner 
in which this process of polarisation takes place. 
What is important to ensure is that this process is 
contained within the democratic framework and within. 
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the broad framework of national goals established in 
the last 18 years of our independent nationhood. 


This is as much a task for the people as for the- 
Government and existing political parties. We should 
trust our people to exercise their judgment and we 
should honour their decision. The people are sovereign 
and not any party; any reversal of this position can- 
not but breed loss of faith in democracy and turn 
people to’other forms of political action. "The process 
by which strong national parties will emerge cannot be 
smooth, but any attempt to prevent the education - 
of people through the process of life itself, can only 

‘lead to serious loss of political vitality. 


We have the problem of developing the languages 
of the people and evolving a national language. We 
have also the problem of fighting what is generally 
termed corruption or loss of discipline. It should 
be obvious to all that while the attainment of these 
objectives requires legislative and other forms of 
Government action, what is more required is massive 
political action which educates the public and secures 
their support and their initiative: The growth of 
organisations—whether they Бе of workers, -peasants, 
industrialists, professional men, scholars, or scientists 
—sensitive to national problems and freely debating. 
national issues, will enliven our. democracy and give 
direction and strength to our political action. 


Further, it is important that such auxiliary group 
organisations should as far as possible, be not the 
extension' of political groupings, but should repre- 
sent the desire of a group-of persons similarly placed 


И К (Contd. from page 12) 


It published and encouraged current literature. 
If I am not mistaken, it was through the pages of the 
Modern Review that the name of Rabindranath 
Tagore first became familiar to the oütside world. 
And last, but not least, must be mentioned its superb 
and sustained editorials—written by Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee himself: the most scintillating editorials 
‘that eyer graced the columns of an Indian journal. 
He gave them the modest title: “Notes”. They alone— 
were sufficient to ensure the fame of any periodical. 
His learning was prodigious: equally so was his 
memory. He could be as devastating in attack 
as in defence. . | i 
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to obtain thzir internal cohesion.’ Political con- 


flicts delibera ely extended to all spheres of life can 


only lead to irreconcilable cleavage and civil anarchy. 
The desirable polarisation is in political thought and 


not in social relationships. 


We are conscious of the need to nurture all forces 
of integratior, as democracy functions best im a 
society which has an inherent cohesion.- So let us 
redouble our efforts to promote this cohesion. In 
conclusion I would like to remind myself of what 


Jawaharlal sard in his message to the nation on Jan- · 


uary 26, 1950: 


“What we do with this fruit depends upon many 
factors, thz basic factors being those on which 
Gandhiji laid stress throughout his career—high 
character, ntegrity of mind and purpose a spirit 
of tolerance and co-operation and hard work. 
I can only suggest to our people that we should 
found our republican freedom on these basic 
characteristics and shed fear and hatred from our 
minds and-think always of the betterment of the 
millions of our people. "s 


"We are fortunate to witness the emergence of 
the Republ:c of India and our successors may well 
envy us this day; but fortune is a hostage which 
has to be zealously guarded by our own good 
work and which has a tendency to slip away if we 
slacken in our efforts or if we look in wrong 
directions." 


Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 


£ 


His habits v'ere simple and he never lost his love. 


for the соттол people. He was, if I may say so, 
one of naturé’s gentlemen. The words of Andrew 
Marvell are em.nently applicable to him - 


"He по hing common did or mean 
Upon tkat memorable scene". 


It is sad to reflect that his son, Mr: Kedarnath Chat-, 


terjee, who succeeded him on the editorial gadi and 


brilliantly kept ip the traditions of the two journals, : 


is also no more. But I am certain that the torch, 
handed on by »oth father and son, will, be carried 
aloft nobly. 
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. A Letter from Cambridge · 
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“ E are disillusioned!” My Indian friends declare 
whenever the talk comes round to Britair. Disil- 


lusionment with a country is possible only if you hap- . 


pen to have illusions about it. Certailnly I had 
formed lots of foggy and pleasant notions about 
Britain before I found myself here. But they were 
never strong enough to deserve the name. After all, 
our professions of Afro-Asian solidarity notwith- 
standing, we look up to the West as the land that 
has already realised our dream of affluence, efficiency 
and humane ciyilisation. This esteem has not been 
quite knocked-out of my system, but it now co-exists 
with a lot of complex and conflicting feeling. ` 


For one thing, like every other *darky' I am entitled 
to a fair share of patronage from the common people 
here....something easy to understand, if not so easy 
to forgive. I must immediately add that among 
academic people you are likely to receive-warm cour- 
tesy and deference simply because you happen to be 
“from overseas". And when I reflect how insular 
and prejudice-blind educated people in different parts 
of India can be, I am forced to restrain my indignation 
at this tepid abstract hatred. Of course this has a 
lesson. Britain in 1965 is as far from or near to a 
humane civilisation as the Labour Government is 
far from or near to socialism. ` 


On the whole the degree of civility one notices in 
public, especially in the generations above the age of 
thiry, is striking. Like every other Indian I was at 
first swamped by the flood of ‘thanks’ and ‘pleases’, 
and the mechanical nature of the ejaculation did not 
improve the situation. I had an uncanny impression 
that the pick-pocket' who lifted your wallet would 
whisper a brisk ‘thank you’ before bolting down the 
back alley. The matter is not to be explained simply 
as a difference.in manners, which can be shrug- 
ged off. The expressions are habits of a contractual 
society, where individuals are used to different forms 
of transactions with strangers in every-day life, and 
where customary obligations and relationships are 
not binding. Every individual counts.... at least 
in form. 


Patriots will no doubt remind me that in India 
every individual counts as a soul. It may be so in the 
scriptures, though my acquaintance with Manu- 
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End’ of ап Illusion 


\ 


samhita, the bed-rock of traditional Hindu society. 
makes me doubtful. However, the obvious point to 
make is that such spiritual attitude rarely extends 
to social intercourse, where-humao feelings come into 
play, where the dignity of the individual is immediately 
tested. Yet one may say that such English expres- 
sions are after all form, one may almost say ideology. 


What about the social reality? The wide-spread 
and fascinated interest in Dukes and Casinos and posh 
cars, to which certain mass-circulation papers cater, 
are not likely to appeal to a man of egalitarian sym- 
pathies. It does seem to be rather different from the 
American craze about filmstars. Then there is the cur- 
rent debate about education. Supposing you restrict 
admission and grants to people with high I.Q.s, are 


‘you likely to get a just society? Hardly. Apart 


from the perpetuation of the elite-structure, there is 
the important question about opportunities. Chil- 
dren from a working-class background are less likely 
to develop the kind of consciousness that matters 
in tests. Education after all is an aspect of society, 
and is not likely to alter the traditional structure, 
though it might facilitate social mobility. 


The current issue of the Twentieth Century 
is devoted to the topic of class in Britain. Though it 
overplays mere stratification (lower -middle-class, 
middle-middle-class etc.) and psychological identi- 
fication, it is an interesting collection. Divisions 
exist whatever the individual’s definition of them. 
Besides, the workers are fairly well-defined. This 
breeds al! sorts of attitudes including snobbishness. 
І have already come across individuals given to subile 
displays of accent, breeding, income and knowledge 
of wines with a purpose not hard to see through. It 
is again disconcerting to notice the deference to 
Oxbridge, not on grounds of quality, which the two 
universities certainly maintain, but something de- 
finitely classy. 


* * x7 ЕУ 


[MMIGRATION is one of the biggest issues. 
Conservative papers periodically air sober anxiety 
on two aspects: (1) miscegeaation, (2) destruction 
of English culture. All sorts of pseudo-biological 
arguments are offered in justification of anxiety 
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No. (1). For instance the African is supposed to have morbid sexual guilt. But they are never an organised 
a smaller brain, ergo, he must be less intelligent and and vocal section of society imposing its demands 
by way of miscegenation, a positive threat to English - on society. They are not considered a profitable 
intelligence. Even if this is supposed to be true, target by advertisers and business-men. They do not 
this does not quite explain the hostility to dark Asians let off steam, except when stripping Vice-chancellors. ` 
marrying bonny English.lasses. (So far no one and burning exam-papers, in the ways the teenagers 
has suggested that the Asian also is cursed with а less do here. | 
capacious brain). З , 
The Jeather-jacketed, motor-cycle-riding squads 
with their hard-faced girl-friends arouse my wonder. 
Apparently-most of them ‘earn enough to afford 
these symbols and a girl-friend. Marines in Holly- 
wood movies played by suitably impressive actors 
- explain part of the gear. The absence of strong 
home bonds and indifference to education explain why 
all of their leisure is spent gregariously and in environ- 
ments they prefer. They have founc that in this way _ 


J find anxiety No. (2) more worthy of regard. 
But the trouble is that the island Euglish culture and 
way of life are today subject to stronger attacks than. 
coming from the 'dark millions. The cultural 
forms of mass society....so far from being English 
as to home in from America to every industrial society 
of Europe. ...the teenage cults, the dissolved family 
mores, the commercialised entertainment seem to 


. Д . 
my jaundiced eye to pose as great a threat-as the poor they can kee : : 
my J үе, : . . p themselves going from day to day and 
Men E families sweeping the litter into the escape the anxiety of the question: What next? What 
streets, am 1 going to таке оѓ my life? 


Т am far from ignoring the real problems of social One has plenty of sympathy for these perplexed ', 
adjustment. But the English conservatives are boys. But I cannot share the current enthusiasm 
rather reticent about their own contribution to the for teen-age cults and resorts dispiayed by avant- 
process that has brought in its wake this problem. garde inteliectuals.. (In Italy, Alberto Moravia, 
The economic imperialism in the recent past, the flow Federico Fillini and Monica Vitti are said 
of capital, the demand for cheap labour that auto- to have found the sultry and smoky air of teen-age 
mation now cancels, the Commonwealth bonds that resorts congenial). Undirected energy leaves me 
do not quite turn Britain into a martyr... ме, smug іп my chair. Mass violence when it is a cal- 
it is rather difficult to see how the whole chain of culated affair staged to let off steam, toughness when 
events could have been set in motion by darkies and it does not come to grips with the complex and de- 
duskies. ~ manding realities of mature life, sexual exuberancë 

, | when it fails to create sentiments do not seem to me 
7 However I must admit that while I find The апу answer то the problems of our time. ` 

Times solidly in the opposite camp, it continues to —- | | , \ 

show the sober respect for facts that once elicited | In the mass-circulation tabloid papers evéry morn- 
Lenin’s praise. I found another recent instance in ing one sees iush snap-shots of the teen-age idols, the 
- its review of Valeri Tarsis’s hysterical novel WARD  Ppop-singers. Even the Cambridge university student 
“ NO 7. While even liberal weeklies tended to see paper, Varsity, pays its homage to the cult without 
in the book anguish of the soul under socialism, The. any signs of condescension. . 
Times coolly pointed out the exaggerations and dis- ae р . s 2. 
tortions and manias that even a love of the human Girlish faces with Herculean biceps, or dishevelled 
spirit cannot condone. The English liberals (not charmers with a lot of bosom and legs. Promoters 
the members of the Liberal party!) do not lack thie and recording companies cast their net wide for such 
courage of their convictions. They write indignant talents. Once caught, they are hustled into an ‘image’ 
letters to the press advocating severe punishment to made by publicity experts. (A married man of twenty- 
racists and recounting stories to prove how nice five is for instance described as an eligible bachelor of 
and noble the unfortunate darky сап -be once you twenty-one.) Then the sales‘rocket, o7 they go up and 
know him. But the force of opinion is slightly stron- down like a boat on high seas, while in theatres and 
ger in the opposite direction. The race bill has been near T.V. screens their audience bursts into wild 
recently toned down in order to appease the alarmists, applause and some physical writhing. As far as. 
. and commonwealth adventurers in search for jobs my experience goes their songs seem to combine fast 
will be getting rougher treatment. There have been rhythm, swooning wails and inarticulate screams, 
protests in some quarters that the Labour Govern- though my friends protest that my arrested sensibility 
ment has reneged on its socialist ideals. - Hm. has failed to keep pace with the times. 


* * ж ж Indeed, I am afraid I accept Herbert Marcuse’s 
pessimistic diagnosis of modern industrial society. 

AC OIBER matter that never fails to attract atten- — Evertything :S"processed and packaged, even culture, 
tion is the problem of teenagers. Adolescents in even rebellion. There is no scope for ideal trans- 
India, especially in urban middle-class families, have a — cendence of the norms of business, efficiency and orga- 
tough time. Some of them gang up into teams tertoris- nisation, (with safety-valves for the disgruntled in 
ing the neighbourhood, some retire from public life in permissible release). Leisure is purveyed in the form 
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of organised excursions and holidays, respectable 
- pornography in new glossy magazines. The tyranny 
of the One Dimensional Man is round the corner. 
A time may come when the wild dreams of the vulgar 
Marxists will have been fullfilled....art in the sense 
we understand will no longer be necessary, when 
questionings will be of a purely technical nature. 


The teen-age rebels are not the sort that renews 
society. The best that can be expected from this 
order is exemplified by Kingsly Amis, who has gone 
far enough now in his revulsion against snobbery. 
He has accepted the ideals of honesty and efficiency 
and success, with a bit of realism and a bit of under- 


standing for the other fellow thrown in. He has recently . 


written a voluminous defense of the James Bond ‘novel 
proving that only eunuchs and weak-minded liberals 
are blind to the clean work-ethic, hard-headed virility, 
and clear-sighted loyalty to institutions of that gla- 
morous secret agent. 


Coming nearer home you see the same ideals 
triumphing. As one article in Twentieth Century put 
it. middle-class efficiency has now replaced the old 
Cambridge ideal of elegance and aristocratic flambo- 
yance. The undergraduates are mostly hard-working, 
fairly well-read, and when roused, capable of picking 
-holes in your argument. But I would have loved to 
see in them something of the restlessness and earnest 
fumbling | remember having seen in Calcutta once. 
Their sharp minds are not animated by radical ques- 
tioning of the shape of things. Even Marxism tends 
to become a fad. It is not for me to doubt the since- 
rity of these students, but I do believe that their in- 
terest in C.N.D. and existentialism do not have the 
strength that is generated by profound social fer- 


ment. . 
* * ж * 


OF course Dr Leavis is still there to remind us of 
the days of glory. He is less frequently seen in 
public these days, I am told. The hardening of the 
basic Scrutiny assumptions has given to his cause the 
musty odour of a good old cause. But even his 
enemies agree that he has given a tremdendous fillip 
to the study of literature as a discipline with delicate 
demands. For a man so irascible in print he has a 
surprisingly warm and friendly smile. And the 
undergraduates are understandably idolatrous in their 
devotion. He is one of the brave fathers who have 
not let the critical sons down. 


I attended one of his few public lectures recently. 
A peremptory refusal to submit to the formalities 
of an introduction marked the beginning, and an 
unrelenting demand for attention (he soon pluriged in- 
to a four-page-long quotation) marked the rest. A lot 
of people were put in their place, Lawrence was in- 
voked for hints to life-wisdom, and a threnody soun- 
ded for the defunct organic society. He does not even 
seem to consider the chances offered by the new 
society for removing the evils he denounces. .À be- 
lief that does not perpetually fight doubts on its fringes 
is in danger of petrifaction. . 
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Some of Dr Leavis's disciples have trurned out to 
be good critics, and, onehopes, people of excellent 
moral calibre and sensibility. The rest do not differ, 
except in their vocabulary, from people who have not 
had Leavisian training and who disagree with him. 
Indeed they may be worse. Literature belongs in 
my opinion to the realm of consciousness, aud by itself 
cannot make the differeuce that hás been claimed 
for it. Of course that is no excuse for -turning li- 
terature into propaganda. = . 


wt 
University administration in Oxbridge has now - 

come in for alot of criticism. The autonomy of the 
colleges and the 'absence of machinery for planning 
and working efficiently for the university as a whole 
are considered by critics glaring obsolescences. 
Specialisation according to the nation’s needs should 
be furthered, democratic cliques and delaying-tactics 
abolished. Even tutorials have become meaningless, 
it is sometimes suggested, in the context of expansion 
and career-spirit. Every tutor is inundated with 
papers he cannot properly look into if he has to do 
his own work. And so on and so forth. 


Noci Avnan, unofficial head of the reform group, 
has already begun to sound like a frustrated prophet. 
But his ‘time will come. The new generation, of 
teachers and students would not care for the values 


‚ and traditions which conservative dons are so anxious 


to defend. The Frank commission has inquired into 
conditions at Oxford, and is reportedly far from 
sanguine. But I am told Oxford is more: tender 
towards its graduate students than Cambridge, where 
research students occasionally grumble against 
discrimination. ` 
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AT the present moment China: is attracting à lot of 
attention. With old China hands like Joseph 
Needham and Joan Robinson. the cause of China is 
rather likely to prosper. Recently a society for 
Anglo-Chinese understanding was formed with prac- 
tically every distinguished man of letters and scientist 
in it. Only Bernard Levin has commented sourly in 
The New Statesman that the good people will soon 
regret their decision when they find themselves treated _ 
to that toxic dose, Chinese propaganda. It is too 
early to say anything. Meanwhile one notices ge- 
nuine respect for China's progress, accelerated some- 
what by the bomb. 


Nobody seems to take that kind of interest in 
India, now that she is -safe for democracy. The 
association of, Indian students is moribund. Satyajit 
Ray’s films are shown at very rare intervals indeed. 
Nirad Chaudhuri, I notice incidently has written in 
the Encounter another variation on his theme 
of British Raj versus the cultured Indian intellectual. 
He applies there his famous method, which, like astro- 
logy, never fails to yield interesting results. This 
time he insists that the tropical sun and contact 

(Continued on page 21) 
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 CUBA'S WAY 


On June 18 representatives of Latin Amerizan countries meet at Montivedic 
to express solidarity with Cuba. The learned author of this article points out 
the significance of the Cuban Revolution for Latin America.— 


PREPARATIONS are in full swing all over 
Latin America for the Continental Congress of 
Solidarity with Cuba starting at Montivedio on June 
18. The Congress has acquired new significance 
since the U.S. launched its current aggression against 
the Dominican Republic. The Congress has won 


wide support among the people of Latin America. 


Many leaders and organisations have agreed to take 
part in its work. They include General Heriberto 
Jara, the Government of National Liberation and the 
Revolutionary Federation of Mexican Workerss 
Maria  Arbens of the Patriotic Union of 
Gautemale; the Venezuelan General Jose Gabaldon; 
the movement of Peruvian Peace Champions; Deputy 
of the Colombian National Congress Ramiro 
Andrade and others. 


Dominican Question = 


The US action in the Dominica has provoked 
indignation throughout Latin America and Johnson 
regime is facing strong protests. The foreign minis- 
ter of Venzuela Ignacio Iribarren Borges has declined 
to go to Washington for the OAS Foreign Ministers 
Meeting. Venezuela wants the US troops to with- 
draw from the Dominican Republic as a precondi- 
tion of any OAS decision on the Dominican question. 

_The Foreign Ministers of Peru, Chile, Colombia, 
“Mexico, Costa Rica, Salvador and certain other 

“Latin American countries are also reported to have 
refused to practipate in the Washington meeting. 


The main interest of the Montivedio Congress as 
conceived originally was the demand for the restora- 
tion of normal relations between Cuba and the 
United States and other countries that had broken 
commercial and diplomatic relations with Cuba under 
U.S. pressure, but now. the intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic is expected to figure prominently 
in its deliberations. Other items on the proposed 
agenda will be: defence of the rights of peoples for 
self-determination and against external intervention; 
support for the principle of peaceful co-existence in 
the hemisphere and sdlidarity with peoples’ fighting 
for national liberation. 
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Cuba today is the fulcrum around which the 
political policies of the United States as well as of 
Latin American countries revolve. The hypnotic power 
of the American might coupled with the pzrmanent 
threat of armed intervention by the United States, 
to a certain degree inhibited national liberation move- 
ments in Latin America. The Cuban revolution 
has exploded the myth of American invincibility 
and opened a window of hope for the people of the 
hemisphere. 1: has proved not only that national 
liberation was possible in the. Western hemisphere 
but that it is also possible, in this changed world, 
to effect far-reaching changes in the social and econo- 

^mic life of the people under the very walls of the 
citadel of world capitalism, That is why anti-imperia- 
ne in Latin America are keen on strengthenin 
Cuba. . 


Latin America as a whole, like Asia and Africa, 
is an underdeveloped region, plagued by some of the 
problems common to all underdeveloped areas. ` 


Despite great potential resources, and compara- 
tively small but fast growing population, Latin Ameri- 
can people are poor with an average per capita income 
of $ 105, illiteracy rate of 60 per cent and average 
life expectancy of 49 years. Its wealth anc riches 
are monopolized by a very small section of tae top 
oligarchy and foreign companies. According to 
Prof. A.J. Tonybee, 10 per cent of the Latin Ameri- 
cans own 90 per cent of the total arable land while- 
70 per zent of modern industry is either owned or 
controlled by foreign companies mainly by those 
registered in the United States. Moreover, 70 per 
cent of the Children of school going age do nct enter 
schools and public medical facilities ere available 
to not more than two per cent of the people. 


The solution which the Cuban Revolution offered 


- for this malaise of Latin American was, the break- 


ing up of the latifundia (huge estates running into 
thousanés of hectares) and the distribution of land 
among landless peasants, squatters and poor farmers 
and the nationalization of foreign concerns. This 
was a major operation performed for the first time 
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on the economy of a Latin American country with 
spectacular results. It is this operation which won 
‘the Cuban Revolution the great respect and admira- 
tion of the Latin American people, as well- as the 
‘hatred and opposition of the landed oligarchs and 
the American circles in Washington. 


On -the positive side, the revolution cleansed 
the degenerate Cuban society given to-graft, corrup- 
tion, prostitution (there were 15,000 of them in 
Havana alone in 1959) and gambling, provided 
education for all and the wonder of wonders succeeded 
in setting up an honest government led by a devoted 
band of young revolutionaries. Е 


The Cuban revolution has also introduced а new 
ideology into this Western part of the globe—the 
ideology of socialism or іп. the words of Fidel Castro 
of Marxism—Leninism. The ideology of free-enter- 
prise and evolutionary growth of Latin American 
„societies has been tried for the last hundred years and 
has failed to produce results. Its working has led 
to concentration of wealth in a few hands. and mass 
misery on the other. There is no other part of the 
world in which the contrast between extreme luxury 
on the one side and absymal poverty on the other 
is as great as in Latin-America. 


Thus, the Cuban Revolution has chartered a new 
path, has opened a new road and has presented an 
alternative way of development, both social and 
economic, for the peoples of Latin America. And 
lastly, the Cuban Revolution has challenged the hege- 


mony cf the United States in the Western Hemisphere. 


Latin America was an exclusive preserve of the United 
States. No European power was permitted in. The 
“Colossus of the North" stood sentinel over it and the 
"Monroe Doctrine" proclaimed this hegemony to the 
whole world. 


‘With, the Cuban Revolution, Latin America has 
forged its first links with the socialist world beyond 
the seas, which is willing and capable of helping the 
Latin Republics through economic aid, development 
of advantageous commerce and cultural exchanges, 
and in times of need to stand by them in defence 
of their sovereignty. 


But it is not only the Latin American peoples who 
learn from the Cuban example and take inspiration 
from it. The Cuban Revolution inspires all the strug- 
gling peoples in the developing countries of Asia and | 
Africa in their fight for national liberation and the 
development of their economies. The example of 
little Cuba standing up to a great and mighty power 
fills the hearts of the people witk confidence and pride. 
Hence, people all over the world are raising their voice 
in defence of the Cuban Revolution. 


The Montivedio Congress has, therefore, invited 
representatives from Asian and African countries as 
well. And it is evident that many Asian and African 

countries will send delegations to Montevideo to 


_ express their solidarity with the Cuban Revolution 


and the Latin American people. This is all the more 
important in the face of the present US intervention 
in the Dominicam Republic. Cuban Revolution in 
a way has given a sharper edge to U.S. policies of 
aggression and intervention in Latin America. The 
U.S. ruling circles now do not want to take any “risk” - 
lest another *Cuba' spring up in Latin America, hence 
their policy of rushing in at the slightest pretext. It 
is, therefore, important for the forthcoming Congress 
at Montevidio to unite the people of Latin America 
in defence of the Cuban Revolution which has become 
a symbol of emancipation for Latin America. 
d 


End Of Illusion ' 
(Contd. from page 19) | 


with benighted ‘natives’ have weakened the original 
Vitality of the Aryan founders of Indian civilisation, 
and the only way to reverse the present decline is to 
recall the Aryan past. 


Since he isa dogmatic mechanical determinist, I 
suppose he means, apart from re-establishing un- 
touchability, the extensive use of some bleaching 
agent to restore our complexion to pristine Aryan 
-© whiteness, which will automatically revive the Aryan 
spirit. True, he is very much a voice from the past. 
But when I consider how his perverted intelligence 
is cried up by intellectuals caught between admiration 
for the West and blind love of the past, I cannot help 
recalling the example of Tagore and thinking how 
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much nobler and less selfish the latter was in spite of 
his sentimentality, how much more creative as an 
influence, 


* x * 


The tone of the letter could have been less grumpy. 
With the celebrated English sunshine so mellow, so 
refreshing on flower-spangled grass, the Cam so full 
of gay punts and eager visitors, the trees on the banks 
and elsewhere thick with young leaves, one cannot 
remain in a sour mood for long. Examinees who 
have finished their papers “pop” into your room- 
for a drink and a chat, brimming with that innocence 
you admire and pity. And time passes. 


—Paribrajaka 
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~ A SELECTION 


LENIN Rs. 1.00 


Printed on art paper and having an illustration on 
evéry page, the book contains a short biographical 


sketch of Lenin, a brief survey of the fruits of 


his work, and quotations about him from „the 
writings of the world's great personalities. 


Available in English and Hirdi as well as other 
Indian languages. 


SOVIET INDIAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION Rs. 1.00 
By Z. Sokolov 


The author has surveyed in this book all aspects 
of the continually developing Soviet-Indian eco- 
nomic-cooperation, beginning from February, 
1955. when the Bhilai agreement was signed. The 
book is printed on art paper and contains a large 
number of illustrations. 


Available in English and Hindi. 


1965 STATE PLAN FOR ECONOMIC ^ MUN 5 
DEVELOPMENT OF USSR gat Жеңе s 


Speech by A. М. Kosvgin at USSR Supreme Soviet-Sessron. 
Hindi and Urdu. 


Available. in English. 


Send Your Orders and Remittances to : 


NATIONALIZATION ОЕ 


BHILAI—SYMBOL AND 


PORTENT 
By Girija Kumar Sinha. 


This is a fascinating story of the birth and growth 
of the giant steel plant bu:lt with Soviet assistance. 
Profusely illustrated. the book gives detailed ў 
information about the present production of the Ж. 
plant and about the expected increase in product- Ф 
tion after the expansion which is now in progress. E 
Available in Erglish. 


ECONOMY IN THE USSR 


By E. Lokshin Rs. 015“ di 










The author describes in this booklet the key rolegil 


experience of the nationalizaties of important 275% 
branches of economy such as banks. trade. trans- 
port. industries. land etc.. 


Available in English. Hindi ard «dh. 
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Relativity In: A Weightless State 


SRI VISWANATH in the name 
of replying to Sri Joshi has 
launchéd a diatribe against Indian 
communists. (Mainstream, Јипе12) 
One can understand his bitterness 
againstus caused by his past ex- 
perience and past mistakes. But 


what can we do, we have our own: 


fair share of world's fools to want 
more from other parties—even if 
they come with the pious wish to 
save us from ourselves. 
Therefore, he has every right 
to abuse us,. Then, should 
not talk of historic perspectives, 
historic tragedy and historic truth. 
In his rejoinder there is only 
one single historic truth—that the 
Communist Party is at the moment 
“a weightless thing when it comes 
to infuencing the actual course of 
politics" and -the rest are all 
historic lies. Let us take some 
of them and examine them. ~ 
One: In the thirties when the 
communists opposed the national 
movement, perhaps there were 
hardly 200 of them in the whole 
country. Does Sri Viswanath's 
historic truth tell him that these 
handful of men did any real harm 
to the movement? - Or were there 
certain Himalayan blunders like 
Chauri Chaura when the lives of 
Some 30. policemen were held 
against the life of a whole nation? 
Two: What is all this about 
planning? Yes, we have built 
a few industries and projects. 
So have many countries much sma- 
Iler than ours and populations 
only a fraction of ours. Today 
these small countries export in- 


dustrial goods to us on rupee-. 


payment, give us aid in our indus- 
trial projects, and before the war 
they were as backward, illiterate 
and poor as us. And we have 
mortgaged. half of national wealth 
to America already. 

Three: We firmly believe in 
non-alignment, so how does it 
matter to us what bappens in the 
Suez, Congo, Korea, Algeria, 
Vietnam, Cuba? n 

Four: It is true a two-nation 


4 = 


theory was broached by the com- 


munists—how many in the party 
really believed is doubtful. But 
the fact is that by the time we for- 
got our theories, others did put 
them into practice- end signed 
away a part of our motherland. 
Still the words are worse than the 
deed. A, weightless party spoke, 


‚ а weighty party acted. But we 


are the traitors according to bis- 
toric truth. 

Five: Regarding Chinese ag- 
gression Sri Viswanath’s historic 


_ truth falls from Himalayan heights. 


He knows that our party was 
almost equally divided cn the issue. 
But we were conscious -of two 
facts—(a)-we were yet too small 
tofaceasplit, and (b) whatever 
we do or do not do would hardly 
affect the course of events. This 
we had already seen in Kerala 
where the kind Congressmen han- 
ded the state to us on a platter 
and our hands were too weak to 
hald it. Yes it took us months 
to-shed some weight to the left 
and some to right. : Bat how in 
the name of historic truth did it 
harm the nation?—if at all, it 
harmed us. 

Six: Then there is the broa- 
der question of patriotism. It is 
fashion in our country that all 
exhibitions of patriotism are al- 
ways against the communitsts. 

In 1943 when the forty-two 
movement failed totally patrio- 
tism demanded that our central 
office and central press be burnt. 
Not & single man was ready to 
fight the British. Even when the 
naval ratings rose in rebellion the 
tallest leaders of the nation and 
the greatest patriots of snow- 
white hue were afraid to back 
them witha civilian movement 
and were imploring them to sur- 
render. Я 

Again when China attacked 
India, patriotism demanded burn- 
ing of our central office-and other 


offices. Very few patricts volun- 


teered to fight the Chinese arms 
in hand. Perhaps the Himalayan 


battle could be won near the 
Ramlila Grounds. ; 

There are patriotic gentlemen 
who not only want to hand over 
the illegally occupied part of 
Kashmir .to Pakistan, but the 
valley as well. Nobody seems to 
demonstrate against them. No- 
body calls them a traitor—if at 
all a “progressive thinker’’. Others 
want us to jettison all semblance 
of non-alignment and crawl under 
the US umbrella, they too are 
great patriots. 

_ .In-the sum, Sri Viswanath 
is not bothered about what we 
think of Nehru or about our mis- 
takes, he wants to join the anti- 
communist chorus in the name 
of historic truth. 

We communists are also not 
bothered about these Viswanaths. 
We know we are a small force, 
we know we have made many 
mistakes, we have been battered 
and bruised in our march towards 
what we call our goal. But we 
are ‘still on our feet and will be 
for a .long time to come. 

Coming back to historic truth- 
why ‘is it that so much venom, 
so much energy is spent to crush 
a weightless party? Why all the 
sins and defeats of the country 


heaped on its head? Why is it- 


made responsible for the split of 


the left forces? Why is it rés-- 
. ponsible for Nebru’s going right? 


The answer seems to be simple. 
There are certain sections who are 
afraid of this force, not as it is 
today but as it will be surely 
in future. Kerala has frigh- 
tened them. Now our hands are 
weak, but who knows they might 
get stronger. So let us cut off 
the head itself, they think. 

Sometimes they hire hooli- 
gans; but it costs money and might 
also recoil. Inspiring patriotic 
pens are cheaper—and in the case 
of people with past 'experience 
and past mistakes it is entirely 
free. Sri Viswanath's pen is a 
sword drawn in their behalf. 

But he -should have partial 
satisfaction: of his two. wishes 
one has already been fulfilled. 
He has already been given a 
weak, vacillating, commpromising 
Nehru. But his- other wish is 
doubtful of fulfilment. 

New DELNI. M. B. Rao 
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Editorial 
Nasser's Initiative 


rpBE people of India cannot be blamed if they are not unduly 
+ optimistic about the outcome of President Nasser's move to bring 
about an informal meeting between Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai at Algiers later this month. Our ex- 
perience of the ways of the Chinese leadership in the last few years 
has not been such as to enable us to believe that such a meeting will 
have the effect of leading to a restoration of the understanding that 
existed between India and China before the rulers of Peking launched 
on their aggressive activities across the Himalayan frontier. Memory 





- of the fate of the Colombo proposals, in the formulation of which . 


President Nasser played a decisive role, is still green. 

In recent times a new edge has been added to the tension between 
India and China by the forging of the unholy alliance between Peking 
and Rawalpindi which have little in common except hostility towards 
India, although perhaps for different reasons. As a result of this: 


. ' partnership in antipathy, Pakistan has ceded part of Kashmir territory 


to the Chinese and in return obtained the latter's blessings and sup- 
port for its brazen aggression in the Rann of Kutch. Optimism in 
these circumstances would indeed be strange. 


. Nevertheless, President Nasser's initiative has to be welcomed 


~- for two important reasons : first, the UAR leader has always been a 


staunch friend of India айа, can be depended upon not to place our 
country in an embarrassing position; secondly, we have always made 
it clear that we are not averse to an honourable settlement of any 
dispute, whether it be with China or with Pakistan. If there has been 
difficulty in the way of settlement, it has not been of our creation. 
It was in the light of these facts that Jawaharlal Nehru supported the 
Colombo Powers' initiative and accepted their proposals. 

There is no reason why his successor should not adopt the same 
attitude, particularly as there has not been much change in the border 
position since then except for the continuing Chinese military, build- 
up. If President Nasser feels that he can help remove tension in this 
region, it becomes our duty to help him all we can, subject only to 
the condition that no aggressor should be allowed to enjoy the fruits 
of aggression, a principle which is universally valid. і 

Another factor that has іо be borne in mind is that we have many 
friends in the Afto-Asian world and among the Socialist countries. 
Neither China nor Pakistan has succeeded in the efforts to isolate 
us and make us suspect, Also, in recent months our diplomacy has 
been more efficient than in the past and our firm handling of American 
arrogance has helped- us regain our stature, which had tended to 
diminish in the months following Jawaharlal Nehru's death. Our 
position in the international sphere has been further strengthened by 
-our close ties with the Soviet Union and other Socialist countries. 

In these circumstances, nothing will be lost if honest efforts to re- 
duce tensions and bring about understanding are whole-heartedly 
encouraged. n the other hand, much harm may be done if China 
and Pakistan create the impression that they are ready for discussions 
while we are not. The coming days and weeks will test Sri Shastri’s 
statesmanship severely. Indications so far show that he will not be 
found wanting. Meanwhile, there should not be the least relaxation 


. of defence preparedness. For the present we have necessarily to 


:proceed: on the assumption that we will-have to live with tension for 
a considerable time and maintain constant vigil to safeguard our 
territorial integrity. i | 
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CONGRESS 


. Another Term for Kamara? —', 


ALTHOUGH the Congress Presidential Election is 
six months away, the scheming stalwarts of the 

organization have already started work to secure the 
coveted position. Opinion inside the party is growing” 
strong that Sri Kamaraj should continue for another 
term because any other incumbent, it is felt, would 
only aggravate the factional dog fight thereby weaker- 
ing the Congress at a critical time, that is, on the eve 

„of General Election. — — g 

-© Sri Kamaraj is reluctant to make any positive 
statement on the issue—it is too early to say anything 
according to him—but there is a feeling that as a 
loyal soldier of Congress ће would not shrink from 
shouldering ¿the responsibility. if pressed to do-so. 
And moves are already afoot to get the Hyderabad 
Resolution, which bars second term for Congress 
President, rescinded. — ' 


Another term for Kamaraj, it is felt, is necessary 
. Also because after Nehru he is the only Congress 
leader with a mass appeal. There are others like Sri 
Morarj and Sri Atulya Ghosh who can manage 
sizable, though not.majority, support within the 
organization but their public image is not such "as 
to prove an asset in winning popular support during 
elections. Secondly his continuation would impart 
a touch of stability so direly needed in the present 
national situation. ` 


In case Sri Kamaraj is persuaded to stand for an- 
other term the only person. expected” to persist in 
opposition is the undaunted Morarjibhai. He has 
been working relentlessly to enlist support in the states. 
At one stage when the rumour of Sri Atulya Ghosh 
contesting for presidentship was very strong, many 
of the Kamaraj supporters had made overtures to 
him which perhaps created an illusion in his mind 
that his position inside the party was not entirely 
hopeless. 


This was the position immediately after Durgepuz 
Session but since then the situation has radically 
changed. Sri Atulya Ghosh has been as if put in his 
place by open and widespread reseutment against his 
hauteur. The loss of support from Birla House has 
proved a big dentin his strength. He is no longer 
the unchallenged leader of West Bengal where rumb- 
lings of revolt are clearly heard. As such he is. nox 
likely to make the mistake of standing against the 
wishes of Sri Kamaraj. з 


It is in this changed complex of circumstances 


that pressure is being brought on Sri Kamaraj. 
Behind him will range all those who want Congress 
to shed its flabbiness and become the real representa- 
tive of the aspirations of the nation. This involves 
clear statement of ideology and strenuous work to 
streamline the organisational machinery for its im- 
plementation. Only Sri Катагај, it is felt, is capable 
of doing that. With him at the helm he will not 
only be able to bring the Congress closer to the 
common people but also make the government more 
responsive to organisation’s opinion and the needs of 
the people in general. КЕ 
There are reasons to believe that if Sri Morarji 
Desai finds it necessary to stend down he may 
support some other candidate— Sri Jagjivan Ram or 
mt. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit—just to show that he 
commands if not a majority, a significant minority. 
Giving a fight is important for him because without 
that chances of his inclusion in the new Working 
Committee wóuld be rather slim. 


Thus the speculations continue though the picture 
is not likely to be clear for quite sometime to come. 
Even at Bangalore Session the issue may remain at 
the level of unofficial discussions. / 


RSS 
No More Softness! 


WIIH Sri Gulzari Lal Nanda in command of the 
.'' Home Ministry everybody expects that no quarter 
would be given to elements that sow the seeds of 
communal discord. As a true Gandhian he is free 
from any trace of communalism although one may have 
a feeling that his outlook is not scientific as was that 
of Nehru. The way he handled the Calcutta riots 
last year provided an added assurance that he would 
curb the communalists.with a strong hand. . 

In this context his recent warning fo RSS Chief 
appears to be rather tame. First, after all that the 
Sangh did during the partition riots and after what 
they do, day in and day out, to preach communal 
hatred, what is required is not a mere warning but , 
some positive action. If Left Communists could 
be put behind bars on the basis of their ideological 
adherence to violent revolution, why should there be 
any hesitation to use DIR against an organisation 
about whose communal character and about whose 
vociferous opposition to the ‘secular character of 
Indian State there has never been any doubt? Sec- 
ondly, there is no earthly reason why an 80-minute 
long interview was necessary just to warn,Sri Golwal- 

ar. ‚ 
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The long duration of the interview has created 
misgivings that Home Ministry 1s soft to R.S.S.. 
perhaps they are not convinced of its propensity for 
mischief on a rather specious ground that they would 
not do anything that helps Pakistan. One cannot 


off-hand reject the Organiser report that during the: 


recent Home Minister's Conference “а senior mem- 
ber of the Union Government" advanced a “curious 
political explanation....that communal disturbances 
. in India always helped Pakistan and the RSS being 
.anti-Pakistan, it was naturally eager to avert hap- 
. penings which should help Pakistan.” 

That such a plea could have been made can be 
believed because senior officers of the Home Ministry 
basing themselves on ‘intelligence reports’ have been 
heard saying that in the context of a threat from Pakis- 
tan RSS is not likely to create any trouble. 

If these reports truly reflect the thinking in the 
Home Ministry the situation is rather ominous. It 
implies that top people are gullible enough to be per- 
suaded by glib assurances of Sri.Golwalkar who loses 
no time to rush to them whenever there is an occasion 
to suspect him and his organisation. Anybody who 
has read his writings or heard his speeches should 
realise that he is not so much anti-Pakistan as anti- 
secular. Members of RSS and its political wing, 
Jan.Sangh, have many a time pleaded for a joint 
defence pact with Pakistan. They have even 
thrown broad hints to barter away Kashmir for win- 
ning the friendship of Pakistan and the patronage of 
her Western Allies. And this also they suggest not 
because they are motivated by considerations of peace 
and amity between nations but because they expect 
such a development to have the way for establishing 
Hindu Rashtra. А ` 


So far as intelligence reports are concerned they 
are contrary to the reports of the social and political 
persons and organisations working for communal 
"harmony. Home Ministry would do well to base 
its decisions on the reports of the latter for the simple 
reason that, there being no bar on government 
servants joining RSS, Golwalkar's men might have 
infiltrate into that service. And that incidentally 
calls for a thorough screening of the intelligence per- 
sonnel. Particular care should be taken to see that 
these elements do not find a way into the securitv 
forces now being set up. A mere circular may not 
be enough; it is necessary to carefully screen the re- 
cruits and to warn all government servants against 
associating with RSS ‘or any other communal 
organisation. It is а communal political organisation 
and should not be allowed to carry on its nefarious 
work under the facade of cultural activity. 


PRIME MINISTER 
Sticking to his Guns : 


PRIME Minister Shastri has concluded his five- 
day visit to Canada. The communique issued at 
Ottawa reflects proximity of views on many matters 
though, it seems, identity of opinion was not possible 
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on a number of vital issues. NE 

The subjects that dominated the discussions must 
have been the situation in Vietnam and Pakistani 
aggression on Kutch. On the Vietnam problem 
Canada and India both feel concerned at the aggra- 
vation of hostilities which threaten to any moment 
escalate into a wider conflict. While New Delhi has 
been in favour of cessation of bombing by USA, 
Ottawa has not been able to persuade itself to go 
beyond calling for a pause. The communique, 
therefore, stops short at expressing a rather wistful 
hope that “it might still be possible for combatants 
to curtail hostilities, or two initiate periods of cease- 
fire which might become permanent" and also that 
“earlier proposals for negotiations without pre- 
conditions would still yield results". 

Though Sri Shastri could not bring Mr. Pearson 
round to his view—something more than argument 
stops Canada from taking a sharply anti-US stand— 
he clarified through his statements that his earlier 
stand remained unaltered. What an earlier snub 
failed to do could not be achieved by are newal of 
invitation either. Sri Shastri made it clear that “there 
would be better climate for some kind of negotiations 
if US bombing of North Vietnam stopped". He 
also expressed his dispapproval of the recent US 
moves in the dirty war into which they were now 
introducing American combatant troops. Any solu- 
tion, in his opinion, would imply complete withdrawal 
of USA from Vietnam thus allowing its inhabitanis 
to make a free choice about the form of government 
they would have. ET 

The Prime Minister's untlinching adherence to his 
earlier stand on the issue has set at rest the apprehen- 
sion prevailing in certain political circles in New Delhi 
that during his Canada visit the attempts to soften 
his attitude towards Washington might succeed. 
Sri Shastri not only stood firm on Vietnam, he also 
gave to LBJ’s invitation the treatment it deserved. 

The American lobby in the Capital feels rather 
cut up and are lying in wait for an opportunity to 
mount an attack against Sri Shastri. It is unlikely 
that they would get their chance soon because the 
Prime Minister has been able to secure Mr. Pearsons’s 
support on the issue of N-bomb and get into the- 
communique a condemnation of “the increasing ten- 
dency to use before for the settlement of disputes” 
which is an indirect reference to Pakistani aggression 
on Kutch border; direct reference was not possible 
because as a convention bilateral disputes between 
members of the Commonwealth are avoided in com- 
munique issued by Commonwealth countries. And 
this, incidentally, would help him to steer clear of' 
the trap in London into which Sri T. T. Krishna- 
machari was caught last year. 

The present posture of tbe Prime Minister will 
also stand New Delhi in good stead at the forthcoming 
Afro-Asian Conference. Consistent anti-colonial ap- 
proach, if continued during the deliberations at Algiers 
would help New Delhi to regain the position that 
suffered some erosion in the days following the 
departure of Nehru. 
June 15 —D.R.G. 
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I, the British press has  al- 
ready begun to write the obi- 
tuary of Harold Wilson's back-to- 
the-wall LABOUR Government, it 
is.because a snap general election 
between now and October is al- 
most taken for granted. If the 
recent local elections in Britain 


are any indication, Labour has' 


little chance of marching home 
with a safe majority. Whether it 
loses the next poll and reverts to 
Opposition or limps back to office 
with another marginal majority, 
there seems to be no prospect 
of Britain going through a period 
of "strong" Labour rule. 
According to Nora Beloff, poli- 


tical correspondent of the .Qbser- 
ver, Mr Wilson is already thinking 


in terms of an unwritten Lab-- 


Lib coalition. The whitsun re- 


“cess of Parliament was made use. 


of to prune domestic “socialist’’ 
programmes to suit the "temper" 
of the country, and to silence the 
backbench critics who have been 
told that a government continu- 
ously on trial could hardly afford 
being sniped at by its own sup- 
porters. 


Wilson's Failures 


If Harold Wilson has failed 
to kindle even a small flicker of 
enthusiasm in the British public 
about his Government, it is largely 
because he has gone back on his 
own pledge, given on the morrow 
of victory, that he mtends to rule 
firmly. On the .home front he 
began by a desparate effort to 
save pound; it won him some 
applause, but in the process, he 
blocked the path of rapid growth 
of British economy, which was one 
of his inspiring election pro- 
mises. 


Higher prices, the credit 
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sqeeze, the cut on imports, a higher 
income tax and other fiscal mea- 
sures of James Callaghan’s budget 
have damped public sentiments 
for the Labour Government, while 
Mr Wilson has failed to catch the 
imagination of his people by a 
bold Labour initiative in foreign 
policy. 

_ In foreign policy Mr Wilson 
could have found the mystique 
which his 9-month-old Govern- 
ment sadly lacks. In this he 
could have usefully learnt a les- 
son from Frence’s General De 
Gaulle. What the people of Bri- 
tain want to see, as much as the 


people of France wanted to'see, 


is the emergence of a Britain 
independent of the United States 


in its European and Asian outlook’ 


and playing a positive role in 
favour of world peace and under- 
standing. 


Mr Wilson lost all initiative іп , 
foreign policy as soon as he de- . 


cided to lend unqualified support 
to the American war in Vietnam. 
Once this was done, the Labour 
Government had little constructive 
to offer to solve any of the many 
issues which darken the world 


horizon—ranging from the finan- : 


cial crisis of the UN to the Ame- 
rican intervention in Dominica, 
to the racial crisis in Southern 
Rhodesia, io the nationelist 
revolt in South Arabia. ý 

An evil star presided over 
Harold Wilson’s first probings for 
a Labour foreign policy. The 
choice of Patrick Gordon-Walker, 
one of the right-wing leaders, was, 
in itself, a bad one; his election 
defeats almost proved to the hilt 
that the British people had nothing 
much to expect from the Labour 
Government by way of bold, 
new frontier foreign policy. 


Wilsons’ Lost ‘Chance б 


With Gordon-Walker thus left 
in the political wilderness, Wilson’s 
eyes fell on Michael Stewart, 
an unknown man of 64, whose 
only similarity with the ill-fated 
GW is that he too belongs to the 
neht wing The meaning of selec- 
ing Michael Stewart as Foreign 


. Secretary was clear: Harold Wil- 


son wanted to run his own foreign 
policy. | І 


Loyalty to Johnson i ) 


- His first pilgrimage was, of 
course, to Washington where he 
was able tc assure a troubled 
President that Britain under La- 
bour, would be even а more loyal 
and faithful ally than Britain under 
the Torries. Douglas-Home, in 
the pre-election months, had been 
infected with John F. Kennedy’s 
latter-day doctrine of treating 
the Soviet Union as an essential 
partner in world peace-keeping. 


By the time Harold Wilson 


limped to No 10 Downing Street, 


President Johnson had journeyed 
back from the Kennedy doctrine 
to Trumanism. He was quite 


~ nervous that Wilson might join. 


de Gaulle to denounce this clande- 
stine rejection of the post-Cuba : 
policy of John F. Kennedy. And 


-he was enormously pleased to 


find Wilson more than willing to 
support him in Vietnam. - 


The only price Wilson asked 
for was American support fof 
British interests in South-East 
Asia and the Middle East. Johnson 
was reluctant to give up Indonesia 
altogether, but was prepared to 
assure Wilson that in case the 
*confrontasi'' heated up, the Uni- 
ted States would stend solidly by 
Malaysia. 
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Wilson obtained another con- 
cession from the American Pre- 
sident—an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the proposed NATO 
multilateral ~ Ѓогсе. 
any case, а dead issue, because of 
uncompromising French opposi- 
tion. g 


European Diplomacy 


Harold Wilson then attempted 
some tight-rope walking in Euro- 
pean diplomacy. He went to 
Bonn to ċonfer with Erhard and 
to Paris to confabulate with de 
Gaulle. At both places he was 
rewarded with some economic 
successes. The West Germans re- 
fused to share more of the costs 
of the British occupation army, 
but agreed to import more goods 
from Britain. In order to im- 
prove the German image of a 
British Labour Government, Wil- 
son sent Queen Elizabeth and 
her husband on a state visit to 
West Germany. In France, he 
struck a deal for the joint manu- 
facture of a jet aircraft. But 
there was no emotional rapport 
with President de Gaulle. Wilson 
was not ready to strengthen de 
Gaulle’s hands to secure peace 
in South East Asia. - ; 


Inhis election speeches, Harold 
Wilson had promised a vast im- 
provement in Britain’s relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe and in her eco- 
nomic relationship with China. 
He sent out a Cabinet Minister to 
Peking to open a British trade 
fair, but his support for America’s 
Vietnam policy blocked the way 
to wider Sino-British contacts. 


This support petrified’ British 
foreign policy to such an extent 
that Wilson has not been able to 
find a meeting ground with the 
Soviet leaders. All that he has 
been able to do is to pave the 
way for the visit to London by 
the.Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Gromyko; but even this may not 
come about very soon. He sent 
Stewart to three East European 
countries principally to allay East 
Europe's fear of a British-German 
rapprochement. 


Wilson has made some un- 
successful efforts to gain initiative 
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This was, in. 


over Vietnam. But the Gordon- 
Walker mission was a total fai- 
lure. The refusal of China and 
North Vietnam to talk to him 
was a rebuff which Wilson should 
have foreseen. What Wilson was 
able to achieve was American and 
Soviet consent for an international 
conference to guarantee the neu- 
trality of Cambodia, at which the 
Americans believed they ‘could 
discuss Vietnam with the repre- 
sentatives of Peking and Hanoi. 
But Prince Sihanouk went back 
on the conference with Pekings’ 
and Hanoi’s support, and Wilson’s 
initiative fell through. 


Empire Consciousness 


It is Wilson's empire-conscious- 
ness which led him to uncritical 
support of America’s Vietnam 
policy. Fifty thousand British 
troops and one-third of the British 
navy are engaged in the task of 
defending Malaysia which is, not 
entirely without reason, dubbed 
a British creation by Indonesia 
and her allies. A nationalist war 
has been raging in South Arabia 
where the British Government is 
pledged to build an independent 
federation of the principalities 
within the next twelve months. 
British interests in the Persian 
Gulf area are far from secure. 


_ Wilson wants to keep as much 
of the remnants of the empire for 


"as long as possible, and he is 


` 


supremely conscious of the rise of 
China as a power in Asia, He 
woúld like to fill the “vacuum’’ 
in Asia with a series of British 
naval bases in the Indian Ocean 
area, and since he cannot do it 
without American help, he has 
raised the slogan of a multilateral 
(that is, Anglo-American) nuclear 
umbrella for the non-nuclear Asian 
nations. Wilson hopes to exploit 
the Asian fear of China to push 
forward his naval base plan with 
American- support. 


The precarious parliamentary 
majority may have been one rea- 
son for Wilson’s failure to take 
up a strong attitude to the uni- 
lateral independence plan of the 
British settlers in Southern Rho- 
desia. This is the main issue 
before the Commonwealth Prime 


- London, which һе 


‚ озуп speeches. 5 
^that this was another display 


Ministers’ conference now in ses- 
sion in London. 


The majority of the partici- 
pants being from Africa, Harold 
Wilson will have to convincethem 
that be can implement the policy 
announced at the conference a 
year ago of helping Southern Rho- 
desia to get a government of the 
majority. His policy so far has 
been to threaten Ian Smith with 
economic measures, which do not 
seem to have frightened the whites 
of Southern Rhodesia, and to 
persuade Mr Smith to attend a 
constitutional conference in 
has so far 
refused to do. Е 

Much of Harold Wilson's 
socialistic vision got lost in 
transit from opposition to offi- 
ce. Confronted with complex 
economic problems and work- 
ing constantly under the threat 
of a defeat in the Commons, 
he could still have enthused 
the British public if Ае 
could make-a bold and imagi- 
native use of foreign policy. 
After the Eden mis-adventure 
and the Macmillan melancholy, 
what Britain wants is a feel of 
greatness. 

Wilson could bave given her 
that feeling if he could chart 
out a foreign policy independent ' 
of the United States and directed 
it to international peace, and 
understanding. 


Opportunism — 

During the election campaign, 
Wilson used’ to make a liberal 
use of Kennedy phrases in his 
lt now seems 


of his characteristic opportu- 


- nism, or, to use his own word, 


pragmatism. With this © pra- 
gmatism he has in the last few 
years, opposed Gaitskel and 
adopted his policy, and support- 
ed Bevan and rejected Bevanism. 
Не may still rule Britain for 
six months as the British people 
are tired of politics and do not 
want to vote again ‘too soon; 
he may even survive a long period 
by effecting a Lab-Lib coalition. 
But Harlod Wilson seems to 
have missed his chance of being. 
a great Labour Prime Minister. 


x - 
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MUKUT SAH 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN UNITY. 


With the Afro-Asian Conference scheduled to convene at Algiers on June 29, Mainstream presents 
this article as part of a series serving as d background to this important international gathering. 
Other contributions covering important aspects of Afro-Asian ajfairs will appear in the next two issues. 


t 


HEADS of States of 30 newly independent: African. 


nations got together in the Ethiopian Capital of 
Addis-Ababa in May 1963 to consider problems com- 
mon to all and to evolve.a unified course of action to 


solve them. 


The result was the birth of the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAU). Today, all the 36 free African 
nations are members of the OAU. ‘The organization 
has a separate office in the UN, whose directive prin- 
. ciples provide the guidelines for the OAU. 


In the world body, the OAU speaks with a united 
voice, causing concern to the imperialist powers who 
were accustomed to take their former colonies for 


granted. ' 


Within the African continent, the OAU strives to 
attain complete unity among the member nations. 
It is trying to evolve a coordinated development pro- 
gramme in the fields of agriculture, industry-and the 
scientific and cultural life of Africa. 


Prime Concern 


But, OAU’s prime concern is liberation of those 
countries which are'still under colonial rule. There 
are eleven more countries in Africa which are either 
under colonial rule or are dominated by a minority 
white rule. One of the most important goals of the 
OAU is to hasten their liberation. 


The other common objectives are to safeguard 
national independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of member nations, and to protect themselves 
Against external interference and internal subversion 
and to fight unitedly to overcome poverty, disease/and 
ignorance. = 


The OAU is thus symbolic of the emergent African 

. personality. “Today, Africa is born”, said Ghana’s 

Nkrumah on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
OAU. . 2 


+ 


Before evaluating the achievements and -failures 
of OAU, it is necessary to go briefly into the evolu- 
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tionary process of the formation of OAU. The pro- 
cess starts from the achievement of independence 
by 33 African nations during the last 15 years. 
The colonialists, while leaving Africa, succeeded in- . 
sowing seeds of strife among the emerging nations 
which resulted in the appearance of two groups. 
One group of nations is now known as the Casablanca 
group and the other is known as Monrovia group. 


Each group has a distinct ideology and politics. 


Casablanca Group 


The Casablanca group is known to be more pro- 
gressive and radical with policies of socialism at 
home and non-alignment and peace abroad. Mon- 
rovia group is generally known to be pro-West, 
less radical and less progressive, though theoretically 
speaking their foreign policy is also based on non- 
alignment. Inspite of their differences, these groups 
have several things in common and this common- 
ness of objectives and area of agreement have led 
both the groups to come together under the banner of 
OAU. 


The Heads of the States of Ghana, UAR, Guinea, 
Mali, Algeria and Morocco met at Casablanca, the 
capital of Morocco in January 1961 and declared a 
joint charter pledging their support to all national 
movements and  proclaiming a 
foreign policy based on non-alignment and peace.: 
This group, known as Casablanca group is radically 
anti-imperia‘istic and anti-colonialistic. As regards 
their internal policies, Ghana, UAR, Algeria and 
Guinea are the torch-bearers of African Socialism. 
Means of production and distribution are either state- 
owned or fully state-controlled. Тһе role of private 
capital and forcign capital is restricted. These coun- 
tries have also been responsible for the largest help 
of moral, men and material resources to the national 
liberation struggles. With the fo-mation of OAU, 
Casablanca group was formally d:ssolved. 


In May 1261, Heads of 19 African States most of 
them French-speaking, met at Monrovia, capital of 
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- Liberia. The countries associated were Congo 


(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Senegal, Siera- 
Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Togoland, 
Upper Volta, Nigeria, Niger, Chad, Central African 
Republic, Cameroon, Gabon, Mauritania, Ethiopia, 
Somali and Malagasi. Generally speaking, the Mon- 
rovia group is a conservative group which is more 
pro-French and more pro-West though in principle 
‚апа theoretically this group is also non-aligned. 


In their internal economic policies, they are giving 
greater hand to. foreign capital and private capital. 
While speaking of the internal and foreign policies of 

-the Monrovia group these are stated in a general 
context but that does not mean that all the countries 
of Monrovia group are following identical policies. 
Monrovia. charter was formally signed in December 
1962 by 16 out of 19 countries, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Somalia and Malagasi did not participate. _ 

In 1961, 12 countries out of the above 19 formed 
an organisation named Afro-Malagasi Union (UAM). 
UAM was formed to have greater economic, cultural 
and political cooperation within the 12 member coun- 
tries. In January 1962, again Heads of States of 20 
Monrovia countries met at Lagos, Capital of Nigeria. 
The Casablanca group was also invited but did not 
attend.. 

This was the starting point of a conflict between 
the two groups. This openly formalized the existence 
of two groups of states with two distinct directions. 
On February 12, 1965, the thirteen countries belonging 
to UAM again met and changed their name from 
UAM to OCAM. or ‘Afro-Malagasy Common Or- 
ganization’. On this occasion, OCAM Heads of 
States issued a communique which amongst other 
things emphasised the necessity of bringing peace to the 
Congo by aiding the legal Government of Congo. 
This type of help to Tshombe reflects their general 

' politics. 


Area of Agreement 


Although the Casablanca and Monrovia groups 
were having basic differences in their approach to- 
wards national and international problems yet there 

. Was a common urge for unity and for achieving com- 
plete liberation of Africa. So inspite of their di- 
fferences, the area of agreement as against the area 
of dis-agreement led to the formation of OAU. 

Inspite of divergent trends, OAU has come into 
existence with a great historic role to play. We have 
to judge the achievements and failures of OAU in 
the above context. | 

During the last two years, the member countries 

had three important meetings. During this period 
there were two summit meetings. One emergency 
“conference of the Foreign Ministers and Defence 
Ministers of OAU was held at Dar-Es-Sallaam. It 
was held immediately after the army mutinies in 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. 

The most important contribution of OAU has 
been helping the freedom struggles of African people 
through the activities of the liberation committee. 
In a lesser measure the OAU has succeeded in averting 
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dangerous developments arising. out of border dis- 
putes of the member countries. These are the two 
probléms which are of interest to the whole world . 
and particularly to us inIndia. Being committees of 
world importance these two committees only are 
dealt with here: - 


Committee on National Liberation Movements: 


"The Committee was formed in July 1963 with 
nine members, namely: UAR, Algeria, Tanganyika, 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Congo (Leopoldville), Senegal and 
Nigeria. The funds ofthe committee are contributed 
by all member states. To start with, the headquarters 
were situated at Dar-es-Salaam, but the headquar- 
ters have now been shifted to Lusaka, the capital 
of Zambia. Zambia has common national borders 
with Angola, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia and 
South West Africa, the countries which most need the 
help of the liberation committee. Because of the 
geographical situation, men and material help to the 
freedom fighters of these countries can be more easily 
channelised. В 

The шайт function of this committee is to help 
all national liberation movements in Africa and to 
help nationalist forces in their struggle against the 
domination and exploitation of White Racists. This 
committee has to decide as to which group of freedom 
fighters is the representative group for a particular 
national liberation movement. For example, for the 
Angolan Liberation Movement the committee de- 
cided to help ‘Angola National Liberation Front’ 
led by Holden Roberto. Accordingly they recogni- 
zed Holden Robertoas the Head of the Exile Govern- 
ment of Angola. Besides this, arms help has also: 
been given to Roberto. It is also planned to send 
African volunteers for fighting the Portuguese. 
Similarly money and arms quotas have been allocated 
for other national liberation movements. So far. 
the largest beneficiary has been Angola. 


Besides the help of arms, money and volunteers, 
OAU has taken many more steps to help the liberation 
struggles, In February 1964, an emergency conference 
of foreign ministers and defence ministers of OAU 
took place in Dar-es-Salaam to consider the dangers 
arising out of army mutinies in East African coun- 
tries of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. Julius 
Nyerere issued an appeal of OAU member countries 
for an emergency meeting. The meeting could be 
convened within a remarkably short period of 10 days, 
symbolic of the spirit behind OAU. The emergency 
meeting was attended by 32 countries. This meeting 
analysed the causes of army uprisings and planned the 
remedies. Earlier, Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika 
had invited British troops to suppress the army muti- 
nies. Nyerere made an appeal to replace the British 
troops by African troops of Algeria, Ethiopia and 
Nigeria. | 

Оп this occasion other steps were taken to help 
national liberation movements, landings and over- 
flights of all planes and passage of ships trading with 
South Africa over and through member nation’s 
territories were proposed to be barred. 
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Warning was issued to the British threatening 
severance of diplomatic relations, ifthe White domi- 
' nated southern Rhodesia was granted political inde- 
pendence. The activities of the liberation committee 
have shattered the colonialists and have greatly boosted 
the morale and effectiveness of tlie liberation struggles. 
The day is not far off when all the countries of Africa 
will attain independence and nationhood. : 


Commissions 


Several border disputes have been referred to OAU, 
notable amongst them being between Somalia and 
Ethiopia, Somalia and Kenya, Zambia and Malawi, 
Uganda and Congo (Leopoldville), Morocco and 


Mauritania. In the matter of border disputes the ' 


OAU has not been very effective as the problems are 
of a very delicate nature. The OAU has also lesseried 
the dangers of outside interference in border disputes : 
and the colonialists have been checked to some extent 
. increating greater conflicts amongst the young African 
nations. . 


OAU has also set up a Congo Reconciliation Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Jomo Kenyatta, 
Prime Minister of Kenya. The objective of tlie Com- 
mission is to effect reconciliation among different 
warring forces of Congo. So far the Reconciliation 
Commission has not.been able to do any effective 
work due to the treacherous activities of Tshombe. 
The OAU members arespliton his issue, the Mon- 


i 


rovia group recognizes Tshombe as the legal head 


of the Government of Congo whereas the Casablanca’ 


and Pamfeca groups support-Gbenye. The-Commi- 
ssion, however, openly condemned the unashamed, 


naked military intervention of Belgian paratroops · 


in S:anleyville aided and abetted by USA. 


Besides the good work done by the national libera- 
‘tion committee and the commission other committees 
and commissions of OAU are doing useful work and 
trying to forge unity in the vast development activities 
of African continent in the spheres ‘of agriculture, 
industry, science, technology, health, nutrition, social 
and cultural development. : 


Problems = 


Today, the OAU is beset with difficult problems 
due to the direct and indirect. interference of Power- 
blocs in the affairs of the young nazions of Africa. 


Recently OCAM Powers admitted Congo (Leopold- ' 


ville as their official member which means a diplo- 
matic recognition to Tshombe. Recently, some 
members of OCAM, particularly neighbours of Ghana 


have threatened to boycott the forthcoming Foreign. 
Ministers’ Conference and the summit-conference of ' 


OAU. Attempts are afoot to persuade all the member 


States to join the Accra summit'and make it a success , 


because that would ensure the effectiveness of African, 
opinion in the counsels of the-world. 
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| British Plot. in. Arab World-H 


DESIGNS IN LEBANON _. 


ГА 


The sensational disclosure of Secret British Plans for armed intervention 
published in the leading Egyptian daily AL AHRAM has roused widespread interest. 


in Arab countries, 
British 


spokesman were tight-lipped and the Foreign Office declined comment. In Caire, UAR President 


Nasser said “the British Plans are directed against the 


UAR—and the Arab masses in every 


country”. MAINSTREAM published last week excerpts from AL AHRAM on the plan for 


intervention in Libya. Following are 


\ 


THE United States of America, according tọ 
what is revealed by the secret British document, 
on the plan for military intervention in Lebanon con- 
Siders Lebanon to be within her zone of influence. 


The British. plan, as has become clear from 
top secret documents, is part of a bigger plan which 
is basically American and the first role in it is entrus- 
ted to the U.S. 


The first forces to land on the Lebanese coasts 
according to tht plan will be the American Marines 
Division (the same kind of forces which are now fight- 
ing in Vietnam and which have-also landed in Santo 
Domingo). 


Western Pacts: 


In accordance with this plan, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the intervention operations in Lebanon will 
discharge his duties from the American aircraft 
carrier, “Des Moines" one of the Command ships 
of the American Sixth Fleet operating in the Medi- 
terranean. 


The Commander-General of the Air Forces—ac- 
cording to the plan— is also an American. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the land operations 
inside Lebanon, who, it was decided' would be a 
British officer for the first stage would be operating 
from the American aircraft carrier, Ticonderoga, one 

` of the American Sixth Fleet Command ships. In 
the second stage of the plan, the British Commander 
will be replaced by an American Commander who 
will then have his headquarters in Beirut ! 
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the comments by 
Mohamed Hassanein Heikal on the plan for intervention 
secret documents was published in the UAR daily on 4-6-1965. 


AL AHRAM’s editor EL SAYED 
in Lebanon. A facsimile of the 


| РА 
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It is evident from the British plan for military 
intervention in Lebanon as it.was evident from the 
plan for: military intervention in Libya, that the 
Western military pacts in the region, or operating 
nearly will be mobilised to carry out the threatts 
against the Arab world. 


. In addition to the foreign bases in Libya, Cyprus. 
‚апа Malta, the American bases in Turkey, especially 
jn Adana and Iskenderun, are to play.a big role in the 
invasion, of Lebanon. 


. Furthermore, а big part. of the American forces 
set for the operation. will be dispatched quickly from 
the Command of NATO in the heart of Europe. 


A point worthy of contemplation in the plan 
is that France with its traditional role in Lebanon, 
was kept away from the scene. The plan was drawn 
up on the assunption that France may prevent the 
passage of necessary reinforcements from Britain to 
Lebanon via France and therefore had another route 
as a substitute. 


"Volume of Forces: Д P 
^ N 
The American-British plan for the invasion of 
Lebanon envisages, where necessary fierce battles and 
the huge forces mobilised for the military operations 
prove this. x Й 


‚_ In accordance with the plan, 400 planes will 
participate in the military operations. 


But what really attracts attention is the volume 
of the. American invasion forces referred to in Ap- 
pendix Е to Annex to_CICC (West) T52/264, dated 
September 30, 1962. 
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Following are the American forces which are to 
participate in the military operations:— 


1. Naval forces: 


(a) An attack carrier strike force from the Me- 
diterranean ;— 


4 Aircraft Carriers, 
16 Destroyers, 
One submarine Radar Picket; 


(b) An Amphibious Task Force from the Medi- 
terranean :— a 


One Amphibious Force, 


3 Attack Transports, - . 
3 Attack Cargo Ships, 
2 Landing Ships. 
2 Landing Sbips, tank. 
(c) Amphibious troops from the Mediterranean. 


' 2nd Provisional Marine Force 
‚ 12 battalion landing teams to be transferred 


from France for the reinforcement of opera- . 


tions. _ ; 


— 


2.. Army forces: 


Any army task force from the. European Com- 
mand: (2 airborne battle groups reinforced) 


3. Air forces: 


(a) From European Command :— 
2 Fighter bomber squadrons, 
' one fighter squadron, 
one complete reconnaisance squadron, 
one air reserve element, and Е 
one air refuelling element. 


(b) From the American 
mands:— 


Navy and Medium Transport aircraft as re- 
quired. А ; 


Need For Intervention 


4.—But why all these concentrations and against 
whom? What could be the threat that Lebanon faces 
and what is its source? 


` The answer to these questions is given by the 


British top secret documents which is included in the 
first paragraph of the plan : "E 


(а) Under certain circumstances, the Leba- 
nese Government may request U.S. and 
British military assistance to meet aggres- 

e | 
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Navy and Air- Com- 
` - the operations but her 


3 


sion or threat of aggression, or to main- 
tain order in the couniry and to protect . 
American and British nationals and in- 
terests. 


As to the source of the threats for which all these . 
forces are to be mobilised Article 4 of the plan said: . 


` “The aeighbouring countries of Syria and Israel 
constitute a potential external threat. 
However, it is most unlikely that either 
country would at present make any aggres- 
sive acts against Lebanon". 


"What then could be the source of the threat? 


` Paragraph 5 of the plan answers this question : 


"The return of Christian inhabitants adopting 
a posture of strong support to the West, or the 


. alignment of the Moslem inhabitants to the UAR 


lead anew to fierce internal disturbances. However, 
the merchants in Beirut who were subjected to heavy 
financial losses in 1958, may use their influerice to 
prevent disturbances at the present time." 


This shows that the British plan tries to exploit 
sectarian feelings of the capitalists. | 


UAR 


5. Nevertheless, the UAR, as usual, was given 
special interest as made clear by paragraph 17 which 
called for air reconnaissance operations to estimate 
any possibility of a UAR military or para-military 
intervention, ` i 

6. Paragraph 17 also made a hint at Israel and 
said that tne Israeli forces must bə prevented from 
joining the American-British operations. - 


. This means that Israel will be notified of 
participation is considered 
undesirable ! " Е 


7. Details of the American-British invasion plan 
Showed that the plan rested on a number of factors, 
mainly on the presence of a friendly government in 
London, and cooperation on the side of the Lebanese _ 
army to maintain internal order. 


However, the plan expected organised military re- 
sistance anc this was spelled out by paragraph 13, 


$. The plan for military intervention in Lebanon 
entrusted a major role to the press iri the psych ological 
warfare. Accordingly, there are papers, establish- 
ments and journalists which Britain considers to be 
very helpful in furthering her plans. , 


MAINSTREAM 


R. K. MISHRA 


SPOTLIGHT ON ADIVASIS - 


The poverty 


dangerous consequences for the security and integrity of the nation. 


of the brave Adivasis, continued and uncared for, can lead to 


The 


author has spotlighted the conditions of rhe tribals, particularly of Rajasthan. 


THE population of Adivasis—scheduled tribes in 
the constitutional terminology—in our country is 
about 2.25 crores. If the members of denotified 
tribes are added—they are also a variant of the adi-' 
vasis—the population would be nearly three crores. 


The story of adivasis is a heartrending tale of 
social oppression and economic exploitation by the 
“powerful and civilised” sections of society. Even 
after independence, numerous schemes of tribal wel- 
fare notwithstanding , they have been objects of cruel 
neglect. There has been no dearth of lip-service to 
the needs of tribal welfare, to the richness of their 
- cultural heritage and of tall-talk about their economic 
and social integration. k 


But the pace of their economic rehabilitation has 
been rather leisurely and the attitude of the authori- 
ties has been that of a rich man doling out charity 
out of compassion, not that of a revolutionary en- 
thused with the urge of eradicating injustice.. The 
stranglehold of village shylocks on their lives -has 
. not been loosened a bit, the inconceivable conditions 

-of poverty in which they live not changed basically 
and the perpetual indebtedness continues to cast a 
deep and dark shadow on their future. 


Banswara Illustration 

The conditions of adivasis in Banswara district 
of Rajasthan provide a vivid illustration of their 
position. } | 

It is, however, not the worst district in the country 
as far as the living conditions and economic circums- 
tances of adivasis are concerned. 

Over 60 per cent of the estimated rural population 
0f73,94,909 are scheduled tribes, mainly Bails. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by Directorate of 
Economic and Industrial Surveys, Rajasthan, the 
average monthly income of a scheduled tribe house- 
hold is Rs. 8.64. This would work out to a little 


. less than 28 paise per day. Of tribal households with 


more than five persons, 65.88 per cent have income of 
less than-Rs. 50 per month, 27 per cent have income 
ranging bétween Rs. 50 and less than Rs. 100, 5.33 
per cent have incomes between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 
"per month. Thus 92.88 per cent of the tribal house- 
holds have incomes of less than Rs. 100 per month 
with an average of Rs. 41.36 per month per house- 
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hold. This would be nearly twentyfive paise рег 
head per day. 

Majority of tribal households in Banswara dis- 
trict, 57.57 per cent, to be exact, аѓе іл debt. There 
are reasons to.believe that conditions in other tribal 
areas in the country are worse. Only 19.66 per cent 
of the tribal population are earners. 43.75 per cent 
of the tribal people have no source of earning and 
are non-earning dependents. 36.59 per cent earn 
a little, but are still dependent on other members of 
household. Of the indebted households 95.36 per 
cent are dependent on agriculture as their principal . 
means of livelihood. The total indebted population, 
which sees no hope of freeing itself from the shylocks’ 
clutches, is about 60.95 per cent. Of the borrowers 
44.35 per cent take to debts simply because they have 
no source of income. 


Land Holdings \ 


- For the tribal population as a whole, the average 
size of land possessed and land cultivated are 5.55 
acres and 4.85 acres respectively. But like all the 
averages, this is also not reflective of the cruel face 
of poverty that stalks the tribal areas. 57.27 per cent 
of tribal households possess on an average only 2.88 
acres each. In all 84.87 per cent people possess 
less than ten acres. It may be pointed out that even 
ten acres is not an economic holding in this area. 


Of the indebted tribal households, 3.08 per cent 
with an average outstanding loau of Rs. 52.73 per 
household have no land atall. 62.37 per cent with an 
average outstanding loan of Rs. 276 have less than 
five acres. In all 90.71 per cent of the tribal house- 
holds in debt have less than ten acres of land and an 
average outstanding loan of Rs. 261.94. i 


The average monthly income of an indebted tri- 
bal household is Rs. 46.98 per month. Per capita 
income is therefore Rs. 7.99. Among the inde меа 
households, 67.36 per cent have income of less than 
Rs. 50 per month, 25.39 per cent between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100, 5.69 per cent between Rs. 100 and less 
than Rs. 150 per month. Thus 92.75 per cent of the 
indebted tribal households have income of less than 
Rs.. 100 per month. 


55.45 per cent of the total outstanding ioan was 
advanced to tribal households with an average 
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income of less than Rs. 50 per month and 32.64 per 
cent of the total loan to households whose average 
income is less than Rs. 100 per month. Thus 88.09 

* per cent of the total loan was advanced to those tri- 
bal households which have an average income of less 
than Rs. 100 per month. 


78.53; per cent of the indebted tribal households 
have an average outstanding Joan ranging between 
Rs. 50—500 per household with an average of Rs. 
205.6 per household. Only 1.57 per cent have 
a loan of less than Rs. 50 and 19.90 per cent have ап 
outstanding loan of Rs. 500 or more per household. 
In this group, 18.05 per cent have loans ranging 
between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1000 with an overall aver- 
age of Rs. 564.35 per household. Almost one third 
of the outstanding loan has been advanced to this 
group. : 

More than 50 per cent of the tribal households 
were forced to take loans to meet their domestic 
requirements. 


Another survey was conducted in the district of 
Dungarpur where the scheduled tribes constitute 
about 55 per cent of the population. The survey re- 
vealed almost similar poverty, extensive indebted- 
ness and absence of any'source of earning for a large 
majority of the tribal population. Conditions in 
other parts of the country are equally deplorable. 


Amongst the adivasis of Rajasthan the Bhils 
constitute the largest single group. Historical evi- 
dence shows that the fall and degradation of Bhils and 
their exploitation is of recent origin. In the famous 
Rajput ruling house of Udaipur, no ruler could 
ascend the gaddi unless his brows were marked 
with blood taken from the thumb of a Bhil of a parti- 
cular family. In course of time, the Rajputs came to 
dislike the custom owing to the quasi-acknowledge- 
ment it implied of their need of investiture by an 
older and conquered race. 
Fight against Foreigners 

When Colonel Todd was writing his celebrated 
annals about 150 years ago, Rajputs were still taking 
food with ‘Ujala’—of pure aboriginal descent. At 
the time the East India Company made treaties with 
the Rajput chiefs, the Bhils in the Mewar hilly tracts, 
Banswara and Dungarpur challenged the British 
authority by their claims to levy taxes and by plunder- 
ing expeditions sent under British officers. 
of the erstwhile states were only strong enough to 
serve their British masters in oppressing and exasper- 
ating the adivasis, but were never able to subdue 
them completely. 


The British Government had started a process 

` of reducing these freedom-loving robust rebels, into 

slaves. The formation of Mewar Bhil Corps was a 
step in this direction. 


In Rajasthan the adivasis live mostly in south: 
western part of the state. Covered by rugged hills, 
rocks, shrubs and jungles, the region has kept them 
separated from the rest of the population even after 
independence. A cluster of huts within a single 
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Durbars > 


erclosure, some of which are-used as living apartments 
waile others are used to accommodate cattle or to 
store grain, if any, form their typical habitation. 
The'roofs of a Bhil hut are usually of clay tiles, some- 
times of sraw and leaves. shaped like a bee-hive. 


The BAils. like other adivasis, did not lag behind 
in the fight against foreign domination. They never 
failed in defying the injustices perpetrated by the ru- 
lers. In 1918, in famous Bijoliya Kisan agitation, 
they protested against the practice of forced labour 
and excessive rates or rent. The Bhil villages, were 
completely burnt down in Sirohi. 


The live contacts which had begun to develop 
during the struggle against foreign domination have 
been allowed to wither away by the Government 
and the ruling party after independence. Like the 
campaign for improvement of cattle breed tribal wel- 
fare programmes seek to "civilise" the adivasis in 
a mechanical and bureaucratic menner. As a result, 
not even a fringé of the problem has been touched 
and with the leisurely pace in which the tribal develop-: 
ment and welfare schemes are being put into opera- 
tion, it mav take ages for them to come at par with 
other sections of society. And those who know 
their mood эге aware that unless immediate and 
drastic steps are taken to alter their conditions of 
existence, w2 may be creating a host of problems. 


Border Areas 


During a.recent tour of the azeas on the border 
of Rajasthan and Pakistan I had tke opportunity of 
studytng the horrifying conditions in which the adi- 
vasis, who constitute twentyfive pez cent of the popu- 
lation of border districts of Rajasthan, have been 
living for the last few years. For <hem land reforms 
are as good as non-existent and independence has 
brought them little cheer. Living in small huts in 
the midst of sand dunes, they have been completely 
neglected. Earning- their livelihood .largely as 
sub-tenants, they have to pay two-thirds or three 
fourths of therr produce to the landowners. They 
are also asked to carry loads of their tenants-in-chief ` 
to market places on their own heads through the desert 
or have to walk with camels carrying the burden.. 
Even the hanour of their women 15 not safe with 
the. tenantg-in-chief enjoying unassailable influence 
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over government machinery. 


That in seventeen years of so-called tribal welfare, 
not even one graduate could be produced and hardly 
one boy could be given education up to high school 
standard is an indication of the speed with which 
they are being brought at par with rest of the popu- 
lation. That it has needed an invasion by Pakistan 
across Our borders to awaken the authorities to the 
conditions of adivasis living in this region is an indi- 
cation of the criminal lack of vision. 

: We have developed the habit of becoming wiser 
after the events. The adivasis in the country are 
already showing signs of discontent. We must attend 


. to their problems and end this policy of lip-sympathy 


and actual neglect, before it is too late. _ 


MAINSTREAM 


^. Dilip Bose ` 


HE stage is being set reaily for 

man’s eventual landing on the 
moonin person. Wehave noted 
some of its features and problems 
when we acclaimed the achieve- 
ment of the Soviet citizen Leonov 
in floating about in space for 
about ten minutes. (Mainstream 
‘Destination Moon’, March 27). 


- Our heartiest congratulations to 


the American astronauts, White 
and -McDivitt, for achieving the 
same. | 

Man’s conquering the queen 
Moon entails an intense coopera- 
tive international effort. There 
appears to be almost a tacit un- 
derstanding, coordination of work 
and undertaking of at least some 
joint ventures by the Soviets and 
the Americans in mapping out and 
planning. this greatest of all ad- 
ventures in the history of man. 
And yet the conquest of Earth’s 
satellite, the Moon, is but the 
prelude to a long drama which 
must take man to other planets 
and eventually to the stars. Let 
us briefly recapitulate some of the 


problems which await solution . 


before we can reach the Moon 
successfully., 


Problem of Landing 


To hit the Moon itself from 
the earth was a tremendous feat, 
now successfully solved, first by 
the Soviets and then by the Ame- 
ricans. This is because both the 
Moon and the Earth are (lying 
objects. The Moon, therefore, 
is like a flying bird being shot 
by a hunter perched atop a fast 
moving car. The disc of the 
Moon is about the same as an 
eight-anna piece at the end of a 
football field. 

The hidden other side of the 
Moon was successfully photo- 
graphed by an automatic camera 
installed inside a rocket, named 
Lunik III and the photos were 
televised back to Earth. Now the 
Americans have successfully pho- 
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tographed and televised back to 
Earth the seen side of the Moon. 
It has not yet been possible to 
compute all the data, so far 
many of them are not yet availa- 
ble. But between the two Soviet 
and U.S. achievements we can be 
sure of knowing about the seleono- 
logical features and characteristics 
of the Moon at least in its bare 
essential details before we are to 
land on the Moon and stay there 


-at least for a couple of hours, if 


not a few Earth-days. - 


No Magnetic Field — - 


It is now known that, unlike 
Earth, our Moon has no magnetic 
field of its own. It follows that 
the highly charged. corpuscular 
radiation from the Sun, as also 
the protons.can be trapped by no 
magnetic field dnd correspondingly 
there will be no radiation shield 
round the Moon. This is a bit 
of a good news for our future 
moon voyagers. 

The American photographs do 
not as yet clearly indicate the 
presence of any hard surface on 
the Moon. It is quite on the 
that we may attempt 
a circumnavigation of the Moon 
before we attempt actual [anding. 

The Moon has no atmosphere. 
Therefore the actual landing will 
have to be very much like tbe 
take-off from the Barth in a reverse 
direction. For this, as the Moon- 
ship approaches the lunar sur- 
face, its actual height above the 
surface has to be determined 


by a radar altimeter, that is by © 


bouncing radar waves from the 
lunar surface, calculating the time 
taken and dividing it by half 
(rader waves travel with the velo- 
city of light). The Moonship will 
be turned 180 degrees, that is, 
upside down by means of gyro- 
scopes and little gas jets at its 
tail acting like fins. 

The successful manned landing 
on the Moon and return journey 
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Gemini-4 And Road To Moon ` | Ж 


entails that moonship should 
altogether be able to produce 
speed of something like 60,000 
miles-per-hour (Mainstrzan, 
March 27). It is almost 


impossible to produce this high 


velocity (though not at one burst) - 
through the technique of three- 

stage rockets as evolved so far 

and with the existing chemical 

fuels that we are using. 

It has been computed that the 
optimum ratio between the play- 
load of any one rocket, the weight 
of its fuel-container and the weight 
of the fuel is of the order of 
5 to 15 to 80 per cent. 

The order of the weight break- 
up being the same in the two other 
stages also, we ultimately get 
the final pay-load of a three-stage 
rocket as 5 per cent of 5 per cent 
of 5 percent that is 1:8000.. By 
the time the second stage and, 
particularly, the third-stage starts 
operation, the air-resistance falls · 
considerably—practically even- 


` tually to zero—so that this pay- . 


load ratio is improved at least 
tentimesto1:800. Buteventhen, - 
it should be obvious that to 
produce a total of 60,000 MPH 
the initial weight of the whole 
fuel and their containers in the 
ihree-stages of the whole rocket 
must be prohibitively high. 

Hence the need for a space- 
station or at least refuelling unit 
in orbit becomes imperative for 
a manned voyage to the moon and 
back. i 

But how to build up a space- 
station? ; 
Von Braun's Computing 

We project bits .of a 
space-station to the same orbit, 
all of them circumnavigating the 
Earth with the same velocity and 
therefore maintaining the same 


-distance apart. Werner von Bra- 


un computed the orbit of a space- 
station at a distance of 1075 miles | 
away from the earth, circumnavi 
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gating with a velocity of 15,560 


MPH in.an exactly two-hour 
circular orbit. 


But it is doubtful whether we | 


can fix the orbit there in view of the 
discovery of the~radiation belts 
since then. The first radiation 
belt is situated at a distance of 
1500 to 2500 miles and, therefore, 
von Braun's proposed space-sta- 
tion at 1075 miles should be tóo 
near the first radiation .belt. If 
the orbit of the space-station is 


- fixed nearer, say ata height rather 


a'distance of 300 miles, a com- 


paratively easy thing to do, it . 


must be subject to some air- 
drag, however small, so that even- 
tually it wil] fall back to the 
surface of the Earth. 


Therefore, an orbit of the per- 
mament space-station is yet to be 
determined. Of course the radia- 
tion belts need not be a problem 
if a circum-bipolar orbit (that is, 
from pole to pole on the plane о? 
the Great Circle; this is possible 


since there are no radiation belts'. 


. above the polar regions) is fixed. 


- 


But there are also many other 
technical disadvantages, one of 


them being that we may not be 
able to take advantage of :he 
diurnal rotational velocity of the 


Earth. : 


We are here posing only some 
of tbose problems which are some- 
what of a non-technical nature. 
But we can be sure that all these 
are being successfully tackled 
and blueprints for a manned lunar 
voyage must almost be ready. 


International Cooperation 


To think in terms of voyagés 
outside our Earth is also to think 
eventually in terms of one huma- 
nity and international cooperation 
proves imperative almost imme- 
diately at the very threshhold of 
our cosmic age. Even in 
ching an ordinary artificial satellite 
or a manned space-ship circum- 
navigating the Earth we have to 
have the utmost cooperation 
from many ground stations all 
over the earth. 

A circumnavigation of the 
globe can take place only in the 
plane of the Great Circle as stated 
before, that is, the elliptical orbit 
which the space-ship traces round 


laun- | 


the globe of the Earth must have 
the centre of the Earth as one of. 
its foci centres. Therefore, any 
space-ship belonging to the nor- 
thern hemisphere must pass over 
many countries of the southern 
hemisphere and must corres- 
pondingly receive their соорега-: 
tion in order to make its voyage 
at all possible. | 

À successful manned Moon 
voyage entails such a cooperation 
right from the beginning. ‘It is 
a ‘pity, and also .probably an 
incongruity, that man’s scientific 
advance has far_outstripped his 
social and political institutions. 
But even the inexorable laws of 
pure science must help man to 
overcome his many backward, 
almost primitive, social and poli- 
tical habits and institutions. 

To conquer 3pace as much as 
to conquer Nature man must pool 
all his efforts and resources to- 
gether. That may be a far cry 
yet, but that is the sure pointer 
of all our scientific advances. 
And only then will the era of pre- 
history have ended and real history 
begin. 


“Mis NARAIN DAS RATTAN LALL i 
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` " periences a series of episodes 


Anees Chishti 


м 


^ Sholokhov in ‘Delhi 


after his arrest and imprisonment 
in a Nazi camp. Bondarchuk 
as Sokolov is extremely success- 
ful; his questioning mind, restless 
mannerisms, and a latent enquiry 
into meanings of life, death, hap- 
piness and such other human emo- 
tions make him the hero of any 
great contemporary novel. He 
overcomes his regional character 
and behaves like the heroes of 
Eugene Ionesco and Albert Ca- 
-mus. DAD 

There has been an increasing 
emphasis in the cinematic world 


\ 
HE arts in New Delhi suffer 
a severe jolt with the onset of 
midsummer; there are no plays 
to be staged, no nrityas to be per- 
formed, no music concerts to be 
held. The Capital’s privileged elite 
` take along. with them the city’s 
aesthetic treasures to the bills 
leaving the stay-at-home, modest 
connoisseurs with nothing but the ’ 
sordid memory of a mediocre 
séason, artistically speaking. 
Along with the sister arts, 
films too have their quota of 
frustration. The serious cine- 
goer, rather overdosed with repeat 
performances of Professor Hig- 
_ gin’s involvement with Eliza Dool- 
ittle, required a shift from the 
Hollywood extravaganza to some 
other creative and thought-pro- 
voking human drama; the opp- 
ortunity was provided by the 
Delhi Indo-Soviet Cultural So- 
ciety which took the credit of 
celebrating the sixtieth birthday of 
the noted Soviet writer, Mikhail 
Sholokhov, through a short festi- 
- val of films based on his books 
“Fate of a Man” and “And Quiet 
Flows the Don’. ' 


shooting rather than the one in 
the studio; Bondarchuk too had 
opted for the difficult task and 
was successful in creating the ori- 
ginal effect by taking his troupe 
to the scenes of war actually 
described by Mikhail Sholokhov 
in his writings. 

Authors of books are usually 


of their works; they find in them 
a pseudo effect, actually non- 
existent in their creations. But 
Sergei, Gerasimov’s “And Quiet 
Flows the Don” has been one of 


The festival, which had a the distinguished exceptions; 
strong dose of heady eloquence, Mikhail Sholokhov not only felt 
not all of which was cinemato- immense satisfaction with the 


graphic, owing to'the inadequacies 
of the New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee Hall could not do full 
justice to the auspicious occasion. 
Seeing the Don story on tbe tiny 
screen was like taking your old 
and trusted whiskey and yet not 
getting the proper kick. 

Sergei Bondarchuk, director 
and leading role player in “Fate a 
of Man" is one of the most ima- 
ginative and daring directors of 
contemporary cinema. His latest 
venture, Leo Tolstoy's “War and 
Peace", yet to be completed, 
would be a. great achievement of 
the Soviet cinema. “Fate ofa 
Man" isthe story of a young 
man, Andrei Sokolov, who ex- 


completion of the film but praised 
the director for doing excellent 
work of his book in thirty months, 
something the author took fifteen 
years to do. Я 

A film dealing with complex 
human situations, with deaths, 
suicides and frustrations in love 
thrown in for good measure, it 
has been a successful attempt to- 
wards great film making in senses 
more than one. The greatest 
epic by the greatest contemporary 
Soviet writer has been produced 
in a great way. Screened on.two 
consecutive days, the two films 
revealed in a marvellous man- 
per the agonies of Grigory Mele- 
khov who decides to follow an 
original and exclusive path and 
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- not satisfied with the film versions ` 


of the Soviet Union on location - 


1 


discovers in the process that such 
a path does not exist. 


Sholokhov writes neither for 
pleasure nor for the. mere satis- 
faction of his anguishéd mind; 
he wants to take the responsibility 
of every word he, writes and finds 
his novel a success only if his 
creation becomes of some conse- 


‚ quence. And, few-films produced 


in the Soviet Union are of as 
much consequence as this one. 
When Mr. Bairomov visited 
New Delhi during the Internation- 
al Film Festival along with Vladi- 
mir Fetin and the petite Ludmila 
Chursina, he talked of the “And 
Quiet Flows the Don” with a shin- 
ing forehead.' The New Delhi 
showing of the film spoke of. 


-the valid reason behind his as- 


sertions in the heavily crowded 


. press conference. ' 


У 


The year 1965 has been fairly 
rich in Soviet films screened in the 
Capital; the International Film 
Festival was followed by a 
Soviet Film Week that featured 
“The Amphibious Man", 
“Your Own Blood", and 
“T Walk Around Moscow". Re- 
lations between India and USSR 
are growing warmer and warner 
and the desire to know more 
about the people of the Soviet 
Unionis sharpening. Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society’s present initia- 
tive is landable though one would 
expect better organisation. Films 
can be the most effective medium 
for acquainting the Indian people 
with Soviet life and one hopes 
that ISCUS would use it more 
and more. 


Future festivals should con- 
centrate adequately on the nece- 
ssity of a congenial environment 
for the successful screening of a 
good film; there should be some 
difference between the dull debate 
of municipal committee members 
and acting performance of creative 
film personalities. 
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SOPHISTRY AND SURVEY 


MODERN INDIA By Sir Percival Griffiths Published by 
Ernest Benn Ltd. London—pp. 288—Price 30s. | 


S!R PERCIVAL is no stranger 
to India. His earlier writings— 
The British Impact on India and 
The Changing Face of Commu- 
nism—have established him in 
.many minds as a sanguine, sym- 
pathetic and close observer of the 
country's panoramic advance. 
. His admirable words: “India 
stands in his thought and affec- 
tions only next to Britain" are an 


evidence of his interest. Reason- ` 


ably so, he belongs to that body 
of Englishmen who bear no 
malice but are not uncritical 
of India’s steps. 

The book under review pre- 
cisely confirms the underlying 
tbeme highlighting British rule 
in colonies as a history mission 
expressed in the much maligned 
epithet “the white man's:burden". 
Since history is a matter of inter- 
pretation, it provides leeway to 
irresistible emotional involvement 
and  gullibility in many cases. 
. It depends on the degree of vested 
interest of an author to render 
an account that is innocuous or 
damaging. Sir Griffith's compact 
and forthright essay leaves an 
impression though he does not 
intend to create it, that of a poli- 
-tical messiah. 


His approach may have some 
appeal for his British readers 
but the non-British would find 
it difficult to stomach. The idea 
of Britain relinquishing control 
over dependent territories “be- 
cause her mission was fulfilled" 
lacks appeal for no other reason 
except that it is based on un- 
proven assumptions. If pure 
philanthropy and ‘Rule of Law’ 
were British motives in India, 
the logic of killing indigenous 


20 . 


industry through legislation re- 
mains inexplicable. Even accep- 
ting the author's fasionable argu- 
ment for a moment (though it 
lacks perspicuity) that national 
consciousness was the bye-pro- 
duct of British influence, it will 
be incredulous to deny that the 


Congress was originally meant to _ 


be a safety valve to check the 
popular upsurge, with memories 


of 1857 still fresh in Lord Du-. 


fferin's mind. 


It is difficult to reconcile the 
author's favourite, cliche ‘equa- 


lity before law’ as а policy of. 


purpose which jettisoned demo- 
cracy in the Indian States through- 
out British rule. Paramountcy 
was of-course, paramount but 
it was not paramount enough to 


.democratize these enclaves, Łe- 


cause it was in dexpedient to do 
so. Astonishingly the meaning 
of economic ‘drain’ is not itelli- 
gible to the distinguished writer, 
and he attempts to rebut the 
notion that exploitation was im- 
plied in colonialism. 


His attempt to absolve the . 


British Government of the debit 
side of the ledger is all too ob- 


vious. In this he. demonstrates ' 
.his proclivity to assume altruism 


as the British- policy as against 
the assertion of national egoism 
so easily discernible in Indian 
writings. 


Certainly British contribution 


to emancipate Indian intellect 
of the extravagant mythical geo- 
graphy, legendary history and 
pseudo-science cannot be belitt- 
led, but this in no way proves or 
justifies the respectable garb to 
alien rule. It needs no labou-- 
ing the point that imperialism 


` 


РА 


shculd not be looked at with 
jaundiced eyes; this does ‘not 


necessarily imply that it should be 


painted as a soothing landscape. 
For instance, Sir Percival’s bold. 
claim that “it is doubtful if non-. 
co-operation advanced  self-go- 
vernment by a single дау” is his 
patent refusal to look straight 
into the facts. _ - f 

It is not clear what Griffith’s 
means by what he calls the spiri- 
tualizing influence of Christianity _ 
in the process of India’s freedom 
movement. In the present state 
of knowledge, perhaps, it would 
not be impudent to say that Chris- 
tianity never had any appeal to 
the Indian mind—a view which 
can be sustained by the fact of 
convérsion of the poor, a kind of 
exploitation, that made Christian 
missionaries suspect in Indian 
eyes. Similarly, there is hardly 


` апу ground for forging a link 


between Luther’s Back-to-Bible 
cult and Dayanand's Back-to-the- 
Vedas exhortations, except if it 
happens to be an imaginary 
one. ; 

The story of the phase of 
Independence and Partition needs 


: no comment because it is the same 


Story repeated ad nauseum. Nei- 

ther Britain nor India can take the _ 
credit for what came to be a 

Hobson's choice. It is rather a 

reverie on the part of the author 

tolament thatthe Cabinet Mis- 

sion Plan provided an opportu-- 
nity forasettlement. To my mind 

the most apt analogy would be 

when wind had been sown, whirl- 

wind had inevitably to be reaped. 

Let India and Britain congratu- . 
late each other that goodwill 

exists despite everything. | 


М. М. Shankhdher . 
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A BALANCE OF HOPE 
DESIGN FOR TOMORROW By-B. G. Verghese, 
The Times of India Press, Bombay, 1965 


. "THERE is an “‘iceberg-like qua- 
lity of India’s real strength 
and progress" the larger part of. 
which is submerged and hidden 
in the enormous economic and 
social problems that are spreading 
a deplorable mood of pessimism 
today, and it is this quality that 
Sri Verghese tries to discover in 
this highly readable book. 


“Early in 1964", -be writes, “I 
travelled extensively through India 
to report on economic develop- 
ment and social change after al- 
most 15 years of ‘planning. I 
fediscovered an immensely excit- 
ing country pulsating with life 
and vigour, a country in which 
great things are happening and 
rone full of abundant promise..... 
True, there is also evidence of 
disappointments and failure, de- 
lay and missed opportunities and 
of depressing pockets of stagna- 
tion. However, after setting 
off the debits against the credits 
there remains a positive balance 
of hope. India is resurgent and 
there is an unmistakable forward 
dynamic, slower than what 
might have been hoped for but 
nevertheless real." 


Verghese has been immensely 
successful in Conveying this im- 
pression of a positve balance of 
hope. This is not a wise scholarly 
dissertation—it , has no preten- 
sion for any exercise in analytical 
economics or sociology. This 

: book simply describes—and des- 
cribes'in a way that takes the 
reader immediately to-the heart of 
-the Indian experience of deve- 
loping with democracy. It is a 
story of success and failure. trial 
and error, as any story of demo- 
cracy invariably is, but there is 
.an underlying positive. trend of 
conscious effort towards the de- 
velopment and' transformation 
of this traditional society of ours 
~ that makes the Indian experience 
so unique and fascinating. At 
least one reader has emerged from 
reading this book very much more 
.appreciative of the amount .of 
efforts that we have devoted to 


the very difficult task of remaking 
ourselves. : 
Verghese’s technique is to go 
behind the broad aggregates and 
the overall picture to the farms 
and fields, factories and projects 
where forces of development are 
"working in details. And the re- 
sulting story is entirely life-lke 
and the reader has a feeling tbat 
he knows where he stands, that 
he is aware of the things that 
are happening here and I am al- 
most sure that he gets a sense of 
what Verghese calls tbe icerberg- 


like quality of India's real strength. 


J think this is an important achiev- 
vement, for democracy cannot 
work without an awareness of this 
sort and an awareness of this sort 
cannot develop without an under- 
standing of the actual working of 
the system in small details. There 
is nothing in the destiny of our 
nation that ensures an inevitable 
progress towards prosperity and 
fuller democracy. We have to 
work at it constantly and with a 
clear consciousness of what we 
are trying to achieve and what its 
implications are. And this con- 
sciousness in order to be effective 
must be as wide and extensive as 
possible. 


It is in the spread of this con- 
sciousness that a creative journa- 
list can make a significant contri- 
bution, and Verghese is no doubt 
a creative journalist. I do not 
think it will be fair to observe 
that Verghese could have been 
a little more careful in sorting 
out issues and relating them 
to broad social forces that would 
give a more coherent answer to 
questions as why we failed where 
we failed or if there are more basic 
reasons for our shortcomings than 
administrative incompetence or 
deféctive planning. This was not 
really his aim when he wrote these 
articles in the Times of India. 
He wanted to paint a picture of 






etc, The picture is necessarily 


. impressionistic but Verghese mana- 


ges to reveal at least a part of the 
reality of the Indian experience. 

То 1015, reveiewer the most 
interesting parts of the book are 
stories which we normally over- 
look when we talk about broad 
magnitudes but which are vitally 
important in the working of the 
details; For example, when he is 
talking about the Gujarat Re- 
finery, Verghese writes: “Some of 
the larger items of Soviet equip- 


ment landed in Bombay could 


not be moved up to Baroda for 


months on account of hold-up. 


in the acquisition of a crucial four 
acre segment (of the 1300 acre pro- 
ject site) through which a railway 
track had to be laid to connect 
the main line with the Refinery 
siding. The High Court rules in 
favour of the Refinery with costs 
but the private party concerned 
went in appeal to the Supreme 


Court. It is extraordinary that . -- 


delay over acquiring this small 
area of land costing a few lakhs 
of rupees could hold up a Rs. 40 
crore project.’ 

Writing about the Soviet aided 
drug plant being built at Hydera- 
bad which has a large "effluent 
disposal problem for which 134 
acres of land have had to be 
acquired" to construct evaporation 
tanks, Verghese mentions: “Such 
& plant would have been. better 
sited on the coast from the point 
of view of effluent disposal and 
it is reported that the Soviet ex- 
perts had initially suggested that 
the synthetic drugs plant should 
be located at Madras and the 
surgical instruments unit at 
Hyderabd. But Andhra wanted a 
big" project and ultimately got 


the synthetic drug plant shifted -` 


to Hyderabad." 


Similar examples can be multi- 
plied. Bits of information that 
ligtens up many dark spots of 
why things went wrong or ex- 
plains quité a few impressive 
successes are distributed profusely 
throughout the book. And tbe 
result has been a product which 
is highly interesting, and at least 
to this reviewer extremely educa- 
tive. 


—Arjun Sengupta 


+ Buy only what you need. 
+ Оо not hoard, even in a small way. 


* Every quinta! of food hoarded deprives 


+ Avoid all waste of food. 
+ Do not pay more than the fixed price. 


> Do not encourage profiteers and black- 
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marketeers—they are enemies of society. 


Food production in 1963-64 wes 79.43 
million tonnes as against 78.44 million 
tonnes In 1962-63. Over 6 million tonnes of 
wheat and rice were imported in 1964. 
Production of foodgrains in 1964-65 is 
expected to be 87.2 million tonnes. Thus 
more food is available thán in previous 
years. = 
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- SMOKING PLEASURE 10 TIMES OVER IN OVER 1000 HILLION PACIS A YELA 


- Or, nearly 900 million Charminars are smoked every month! Or, one in every four cigarettes sold is a Charmirar! 
. Certainly, Charminar is India’s most popular cigarette. What's Charminar got that others haven't? Rich flavour, 
unique taste... that comes from special ingredients and processes at The Vazir Sultan Tobacco Company Limited. 


£77 Experts start with the finest tobaccos — developed exclusively for Charminar. These are specially cured, triple- 
>~ matured and skilfully blended. Next, an extra process, special to Charminar. Then automatic machines take over, 
= ‘produce millions of Charminar cigarettes at South-East Asia's largest cigarette factory. What does it all add up to? 


Why, the finest smoking pleasure for you...in over 1000 million packs a year! 


There's nothing like Charminar — India's greatest cigarette ! 
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and get quick relief 


Why drug your system to relieve a local pain? 
Apply AMRUTANJAN locally, externally, and 
get fast, effective relief. AMRUTANJAN PAIN 
BALM is a scientific blend of 10 ingredients to 
give you safe, effective relief from muscular pain, 
headache, sprain and aching joints. AMRUTAN- 
JAN is equally powerful against chest cold and 
common colds. You need so little each time that 
a bottle lasts your family for months. Keep 
AMRUTANJAN handy always. 
AMRUTANJAN is a trusted household remedy 
. over 70 years. m ` 
AMRUTANJAN is 10 medicaments blended in1 
to relieve pains and colds. 
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Lesson From Algeria 


Commentary aon ; eT . 

D.RG. 4 RECENT events in Algeria have highlighted a problem that 

: many of the emerging ine face today—lack of political stabi- 

: ; lity resulting from the possibility of power being misused without the 

Foreiga Affairs Note 7 people being in a position to exercise adequate checks, They also 

Chanakya Sen = serve as a reminder to us in India of the legacy of peaceful change 

РИ ion Mark we have inherited. It is no accident that while in the last seventeen 

Algeria: A Question Mar years there have been many internal upsets in several Afro-Asian 
Observer e 9 countries, India has not had any such experience. 

It would be naive to attribute the development of parliamentary 

The Foreign Service institutions in this country entirely to our hoary traditions derived 

M. Mohan Ram .. 10 from the distant past. Both during the national struggle and after 

i the achievement of independence, it m 26 саар nee mae 

ES always a conscious effort on the part of the leadershi as well as the 

Afro-Asianism 2 конуз in this оа to Кы сз democratic шшш. at every 

Aswini К. Ray + 13] fevel. We must also remember with gratitude that the one person 

| who had the advantage of massive popular support and so could 

Soil Conservation in India have changed the entire direction of the country was so completely 

Н.Р. Chatterjee 7: 17 dedicated'to the concept of change by consent that he never for a 


moment yielded to the temptation of assuming absolute power which 

Book Review .. 21 | was within his reach. His wisdom, backed by popular sanction, has 

been proved after his death, for the widespread fears of chaotic con- 

ditions did not materialise.’ On the other hand, the country is going 
forward steadily, although a bit too slowly to be entirely satisfactory. 

This certainly does not mean that all is well. The mere fact 





EDITORIAL BOARD - that the administration somehow goes on and that there is no danger 

, | of a coup is hardly sufficient to satisfy 450 million people who have 

Subhadra Joshi decided that they should reach the goal of socialism as early as poss- 

Pannalal Dasgupta, C.N. Chitta Ranjan | ible. It is undeniable that in seventeen years we have not made the 
K. P. Karunakaran ` Progress we could, and should -have made in the direction of ensuring 


economic and social equality for all citizens of India. On the otber’ 
hand, the very slowness of the democratic process and the opportu- 
nities available to vested interests have resulted in increasing disparities 
р іп incomes. We have today the paradoxical situation of phenomenal 
The views expressed by individual con- growth on the one hand and the fruits of this growth not reaching the 
tributors are not necessarily the opinion | bulk of the people on the other. The continued prevalence of such 
of the Editorial Board, - a situation can conceivably result in faith in democratic processes and 
Institutions being undermined. Once this basic faith is gone, it is 
difficult to predict what will happen. No effective alternative being 


Nikhil Chakravartty, Desh Raj Goyal 





in sight, a period of chaos cannot be ruled out. 
MAINSTREAM ‹ It is this possibility that the elected representatives of the people 
of India have constantly to keep in mind. This applies not only to 
FOREIGN MAIL RATES | the members of the ruling party but to the Opposition parties as well 
7 —at least to those which have faith in the parliamentary system. They 
By Air Mail : have to remember that the people of India have decided to adopt 


i democracy not as a concept devoid of econ omic or other content, but 

| Europe Rs. 80 or16 dollars || ^as the safest conceivable instrumet for attaining their cherished goal 
Asi Ев 60 ог 12 ёоПагз |) of a socialist society. ill Бе} 

om s This means in practice that those elected to power will be judged 

America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars by the measures they take to end the stranglehold on the. national 

economy of indigenous and foreign monopoly capital and to ensure 





By Surface Mail for ?wery citizen a comfortable life. Participation in government 

NR means"va them the possibility of bringing about the speedy changes 

All countries: Rs. 20-or 4 dollars needed to eliminate the economic imbalances between regions, groups 

Manager or individuals and to give every Indian, whatever his background, a 

e sense of complete equality with the rest of his countrymen. The 

MAINSTREAM longer this is delayed by interested groups within or outside the ruling 
ee ee ИОН party, -the greater the danger of faith in democracy ‘evaporating. 
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COMMENTARY 


ALGIERS CONFERENCE 


To Postpone or not to Postpone 


THE coup in Algeria has set the political pundits all 

over the world on a guessing game about the causes 
as also the effects of it. It is the timing of the action 
that has intrigued people most. The general opinion, 
. of course, is that it is an internal affair. 
has been strengthed by the statement of the new 
regime and by the explanations that the representa- 
tives of Algeria have given to various governments, 
apparently with success. 

The questions that were raised immediately after 
the news about the coup was heard were about its 
character. Is it pro-West, pro-Chind or pro-Nasser? 
The first possibility is ruled out because at7no stage in 
his career has Col. Houari Boumedienne been in close 
contact with the West, ideologically or.otherwise. 


Of course, he ís likely to be more moderte in bring- 
ing about changes in the Algerian social pattern. His 
‘main strength besides the army which he has reared 
almost from its inception, is the support he is likely to 
receive from the religious-minded Algerians, he having 
a reputation of being a devout Muslim. On the 
issue of land-reforms he is likley to be more responsive 
to mass sentiments than be dircted by any ideological 
consideration which approach would, incidentally, 
make him almost stand in line with other Arab na- 
tionalist leaders and not as avante-guard among 
them beckoning the Arabs to rapidly march towards 
a socialist future. 


This moderation of attitude also is an argument 
against the coup being pro-Chinese although, accord- 
ing to current indications, the Chinese would make a 
.serious bid to bag the Boumedienne regime, at least 
to insulate it against Soviet influence, if possible. 
They are likely to play up the fact that it was Moscow 
that gave a boost to Ben Bella by recommending him 
for the Lenin Peace Prize as also by honouring him 
as a Hero of the Soviet Union, thus launching 
him.on the path of building a cult of is personality. 
How much ісе it will cut is yet to b» seen but imme- 
diately new Algiers government, in need of all round 
sympathy.and recognition is not likely to administer 
any rebuff either. Nobody sees the Chinese hand 
behind the putsh because, itis argued that, in‘that 
event Chou-En-lai woud not be visiting Cairo. 


Ther is, however, a general feeling that the-new' 


setup in Algiers is certainy ro-Nasser- Ben Bellap 
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This view- 





was 2150 not against the UAR leader but he was 
certainly bidding for a share of the Arab leadership 


with Nasser. Boumidienne’s ambitions, it is said, are ' 


confined only to Algeria and he may prefer to line up^ 
„behind Nasser so far as the affairs of the Arab world 
as a whole are concerned. 


Gzeat significance is being attached to the fact 
that President Nasser was the first statesman in the 
worid to be offiicially informed of the change in 
Algiers. "This certainly is not considered any indi- 
cation of the inspiration for coup coming from Cairo. 


President Nasser’s offer of asylum for Ben Bella - 


and his appeal for giving dignified treatment to 
him have finally confirmed this view. It is of course 
clear that Boumedienne is anxious to be on 
the right side of the Arab leader for his support 


can be a major factor in stabilising the new regime. ^ 


This is ltkely to influence the new regime's dispen- 
sation for Ben Bella. 


Official reaction in New Delhi has been rather 
cautious though caution this time includes not delaying 
recognition. Jha Mission was instructed by the 
Minister for External Affairs to proceed to Algiers 
and reporton the situation. It is on the basis of that 
report that Sardar Swaran Singh would  de- 
cide on his participation in the Foreign Mi- 
nister's meeting. In New Delhi’s opinion the 
change is an entirely internal affair of Algeria 
and whoever be on the helm of affairs, must be given 
due recognition and raspect. Prime Minister Shastri 
has joined the appeal to spare the life of the deposed 
President on humanitarian grounds. ^ Reactions 
elsewhere are also more or less similar although 


. Japan, Burma and Turkey have abandoned for the 
' time being the idea of participating in the Algiers 


conference. ў 


Whether the conference would be held according ` 
to the schedule is a moot point. Not only have three 
major participants withdrawn but 13 Afro-Asian heads 
of States currently attending the Commonwealth 
Confzrence have appealed for postponément. Only 
UAR, China and Indonesia have come out positively 
in support of holdig it on the dates fixed earlier. 


Peking and Jakarta are clearly angling for ad- 
vantage from the troubled Algiers waters. Not very 
keen about the positive outcome of the meet they 
hope to come out of it unscathed. which they did not 
expect to if the big upheaval had not intervened. 
Of the 49 countries participating 32 had already: 


^ 
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indicated support for the Indian move for inclusion 
of USSR. Encouraged by this response the Indian 
delegation intended to press for it even to the extent 
of getting the decision by vote and Moscow, too, is 
_ understood to have given consent for the move. 
The situation for the Chinese was none too happy. 


Indonesians would have faced a more or less similar _ 


situation with regard'to Malaysia. Inthe new context 
both hope that the hosts, in their anxiety to have a 
smooth conference, might press for avoiding contro- 
versial issues and they may be saved the embarrass- 
ment. The Chinese are trying to storm the con- 
ference now with a big delegation out on a spending 
spree to woo the other delegates. This may have 
the contrary effect. With the Chinese throwing their 
weight about, many countries are having second 
thoughts about keeping the schedule. 


Indications, are that the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting may decide upon postponement. UAR has 
expressed itself in favour of keeping to the schedule 
most probably because Cairo, for obvious reasons 
does not want to cause awakardness to the Boume- 
dienne regime. The other participants would however 
like to have more time to understand the contours of 
the new setup. Although they have announced con- 
tinuity of foreign policy, «the other countries would 
like to see them in action. It is no use joining a 
summit, the diplamatic circles feel, if you are not sure 
of the ground you are. treading on. : 


Those who brought about the.coup might have 
had very strong reasons to dislodge Ben Bella but 
they have certainly created circumstances in which 
Algiers may no longer be the venue of the Afro-Asian 
Conference. There is a strong feeling that the 
Conference may be postponed only by a few weeks, 
and the meeting place may be Cairo instead of Algiers, 
provided President Nasser is willing to play the host. 


INDIGENOUS KNOW-HOW 
Window- Dressing Won't Do 


DOES the new policy to strictly scrutinize the pro- 
posals for setting up plants with foreign collabo- 
ration indicate that the lotus-eating bureaucrats have 
woken from their long slumber and realised the ne- 
cessity for giving a fillip to indigenous know-how 
and save the foreign exchange that India has to pay 
through the nose for securing it from abroad? 


What is immediately proposed is that no proposal 
for foreign collaboration will be approved if technical 
know-how is available in the country. This presup- 
poses a comprehensive knowledge of the availability 
of indigenous know-how’ And here isthe rub. At 
present there is no mechanism with the government 
whereby this information.could be collected. Mere 
association of a representative of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research with the inter- 
Ministerial committee that scrutinizes the collabora- 
tion proposals as contemplated at present, will not 
solve the problem. It may however save the bureau- 
crats much embarassment’ on this count because 
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CSIR has lately been the most vociferous advocate 
of developing Indian know-how. : 

This will not be enough because CSIR is not the 
only organization engaged in research activity. There 
are a number of other agencies whose work and 
achievements have to be taken into account for an 
adequate estimate of our resources in know-how. 


“Bodies like the Scientific Advisory Board of the 


Cabinet and tbe Scientific Research Unit have 
to be given substance. At the moment they seem 
to have only ornamental function because despite 
their high-sounding names neither of the two has so 
far conducted any survey. Nor has ány'of them 
moved to coordinate research activity that is going 
оп іп the country. They have not even tendered any 
advice about developing or encouraging research 
which may be helpful for the industrial development 
of the country. Strangely enough none of these 
organisations has any staff which can study the prob- 
lems, collect data and prepare briefs for policy- 
making. The only survey conducted so far is the 
one by CSIR but that is confined to the national 
laboraties which constitute only a fraction of the 
total research effort. - 

In the absence of a proper information about 
indigenous resources the dependence of the industry 
on foreign know-how is increasing, the gap between 
the requirement and supply is widening. and the 
enthusiasm of young scientific workers is being 
dampened. Sri T.N. Singh in his speech at 
the Regional Research Laboratory at Hyderabad 
has exhorted the experts 'to generate confidence 
among industrialists so that the know-how develop- 
ed indigenously was fully utilised and dependence on 
fóreign countries reduced.' Wise words. But wbat 
help has the government given to the scienti fic 
workers to put their findings on trial thereby creating 
the necessary confidence. In fact, judged from the 
curtailment of resources for research by the Finance 
Ministry, the policy of the government seems to run 
counter to this. Unless there is change of policy 
regarding allocation of resources massive investment 
required for pilot projects and proto-type plants 
(which may sometimes be even full-fledged industrial 
plants) so necessary to create the confidence required - 
will not be possible. There is a recent instance 
of the Central Electrical Research Institute having 
been refused a grant of foreign exchange worth Rs. 
200,000 which would have saved us 85 per cent of 
foreign exchange required for purchase of 1000 
TV Sets. Similarly if the designing unit at Sindri 
could be further strengthened we would be saved 
from the pressure tactics like those of the. Bechtels. 

As such the recent decision is only another ins- 
tance of window-dressing. What is required is a 
higb-level technical committee adequately equipped 
to establish contacts with all the research establish- 
ments and to prepare data to guide future require- 
ments. Bold steps will also have to be taken to so 
orientate the licensing policy that the industrialists 
are not able to ignore the know-how developed 
indigenously. ? 
June 22 D.R.G. 
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Commonwealth Rebuff for Wilson 


' 


BY the time these lines appear 
` АЭ in print, the Commonwealth 
` Prim2- Ministers will have ended 

their week-long conference in 

London without, once again, 

achieving any concrete results, and 

олсе again, caught in the mystique 
of a ‘family’ of sovereign nations 
with little in common and with 
` not much wealth to share between 
them. Whether it was Viet nam 
or Southern Rhodesia or racism 
in England, the conference was 
unable to make an impact on 
existing realities. Its only con 
crete ‘achievement’ seems to be 
the appointment of the Secretary- 

General of the Commonwealth 

secretariat. A distinct departure 

from the Nehru policy, as far as 

India is concerned, because the 

late Prime Minister did not believe 

in giving the Commonwealth an 
-institutional form. 

An organisation of twenty-one 
nations may sound impressive, 
butitis notnecessarily conducive 
to concerted action. Even the 
Organisation of African States, 
geographically, culturally, econo- 
mically and politically much clo- 
ser-knit than the Commonwealth, 

^ has been, in recent years, finding it 
difficult to think, plan and act 
collective y. The Commonwealth 
is a much looser, more diversified 
"body. British ideas, the Engilsh 
language, the strength of the ster- 
ling (now rather shaky) and the 
pivotal nature of the British eco- 
nomy keep the Commonwealth 
together. The Asian-African me- 
mbers differ more often with 

Britain than agree, and their in- 

terests clash almost everywhere. 


MAINSTREAM 


-Chanakya Sen B 


It is curious that in all the 
Afro-Asian member countries the 
press and the radio join together 
to demonstrate how their respec- 
tive Prime Minister or President 
has made the biggest impact on 


the conference. In India we have' 


seen, once again, the amusing 
exercise repeated in the laboured 
despatches of learned corres- 
pondents and in the innocent noi- 
siness of theradio. The credit for 
the Vietnam peace mission is 
given to the unobtrusive firmness 
of Sri Shastri. In keen competi- 
tion with the Indian pressand 
radio, Pakistan has once again 
tried to prove how the conference 
would have been almost useless 
but for the sagacity and statesman- 
ship of President Ayub Khan. 
These self-congratulatory ex- 
ercises perhaps make the British 
laugh in their sleeves. For, with 
21 Prime Ministers assembled to 
assail the Labour Government’s 
bleak record of international per- 


. formance, Mr Harold Wilson 


tried to play a high-pressure trick 
with the conference. He almost 
got away with it—acted as though 
he was presiding over his own 
amorphous Cabinet. On June 17 
when the conference began at 
Marlborough House, the assembl- 
ed Prime Ministers and Presidents 
were surprised to see a complete 
departure from previous practice. 
Mr. Wilson had carefully prepared 
his Vietnam peace mission pro- 
posal, but had ‘пої shared his 
thoughts with anyone. Having 
made the proposal, he wanted a 
decision before the end of the 
day's session, that is, in just about 
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four hours, and gave each Prime 
Minister just ten minutes to speak. 
There were murmurs of protest; 
almost all the Prime Ministers 
asked for time to consider the 
matter; almost all of them, 
with the exception of the faithful 
Robert Menzies (of Suez fame, 
had serious reservations. But 
none totally rejected it. 

Mr. Wilson did announce a 
consensus which the Prime Minis- 
ters regarded as tentative. But they 
were shocked to find that the 
secretariat of the conference, run 
by the British Government, had 
issued a statement saying that 
they had endorsed Wilson’s pro- 
posal. Wilson's official spokes- 
man even quietly hinted at *un- 
animous support’. This infuriated 
the African leaders. President 
Nyrere was the.first to issue a 
statement completely disassociat- . 
ing Tanzania from the mission, 
which, he said, would “put China 
in the dock". President Jomo 
Kenyatta objected to British lea-, · 
dership. President Nkrumah wan- 


ted the conference to ask cate- 


gorically for cessation of the US 
bombings on North Vietnam and 
withdrawal of Australian troops. 
The views of the other leaders 
were no less critical. : 

Why did Wilson play this 
trick with the Prime Ministers? 
If he had such a serious proposal 
to make, he should have consul- 
ted them in advance. Was his 
purpose to impress the angry 
Labour MPs who oppose bis 
total support of American policy 
with a diplamatic coup d' grace? 
Was he so naive as to imagine that 
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the Chinese and the North Viet- 
namese would embrace with open 
arms if he could lead a Common- 
wealth peace mission? Didn't he 
make his Government a partisan 
in the Vietnam conflict? Did 
Wilson really expect that Moscow 
would welcome his move until he 
had disassociated his government 
from tke American position in 
Vietnam? If Wilson really entera 
tained such hopes, it only shows 
how outofstep with international 
realities is Britain's foreign policy. 
Mr Lal Bahadur Shastri did 
try to provide the mission with 
a precise objective and some 
guide-lines. But he failed to build 
up a consistent and integrated 
approach which might have stren- 
gthened the hands of the Soviet 
Government. He insisted on the 
stopping of American air raids 
but almost cancelled the effect of 
this sound position by asking 
North Vietnam to “make a 
pause". What kind of a pause? 
This feeble attempt to place the 
Americans and the North Viet- 
namese at par was sure to alienate 
Soviet support. Mr Shastri also 
suggested that the Mission should 
have talks with the Viet Cong 
leadership as part of the Hanoi 
set-up. Here he was actually 
voicing what the Americans had 
conceded several. weeks ago 
through diplomatic channels, na- 
mely, that they would not object 
to a Hanoi peace delegation in- 
cluding Viet Cong representatives. 
Mr- Shastri should have boldly 
Suggested that since there are two 
sides to the South Vietnam civil 
war, the-government at Saigon 
and the National Liberation 
Front, the mission-should have 
discussions with both. , 
' The refusalof China and North 
Vietnam to receive the proposed 


-Commonwealth peace mission has 


taken the wind out,of Wilson's 
sails. At the time of writing, 
Nkrumah is said to be trying to 
save the mission by splitting it into 
two—Harold Wilson leading the 


. mission to Washington, and some- 


oneelse, Nkrumah or Ayub Khan, 


leading it to the Communist coun- . 
If this is finally decided ` 


tries. 
upon, it will be a sad reversal of 
Wilsons’ flamboyant diplomatic 
adventure, and it will only lower 
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his prestige with the British elec- 
torate. Vicky’s recent cartoon 
showing Wilson shining the shoes 
of President Johnson shows what 
the British people think of their 
Prime Minister who declared three’ 
months after taking office that he 
was the only Prime Minister who 
cleaned his own shoes! — . 
The collapse of Wilson's Viet- 
nam move exposed him to frontal 
.attacks by African leaders for his 
failure to control. the explosive 
situation in Southern Rhodesia. 
Nyrere, Nkrumah, Kenyatta were 
all bitter about the way Wilson 
had sought to bulldoze his Viet- 
nam plan, and" they were relentless 
when South Rhodesia came up 
for discussion. Here Wilson was 
on extremely shaky grounds. 
Last year, his predecessor, Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home had assu- 
red the Prime Ministers that Bri- 
tain's policy was to bring about 
majority rule in South Rhodesia. 
During the eléction campaign 
Wilson blew hot and cold about 
the South Rhodesian situation. 
But witha bare majority of four 
in the Commons, he has been 
more anxious to stay in power 
than to implement election 
pledges. He did send his Colonial 
-Secretary to Salisbury but he failed 
to persuade Tan Smith to join in a 
constitutional conference in Lon- 
don. Smith, on the other hand, 
went ahead with the May 7 elec- 
tion, confined to the white mino- 
rity and a handful of African 
property-owners, and obtained a 
mandate to declare South Rho- 
desia an "independent" state ruled 
by white minority. Wilson was 


asked by the Security Council as 
well as the UN Committee on 
Colonialism to stop the election; 
he pleaded inability. All that he 
did was to threaten economic 
sanctions against South Rhodesia 
should it declare “‘independence’’; 
it did not require Jan Smith much 
talent to prove that he could 
survive the threatened action. 
If Wilson decided to stop buying 
South Rhodesian tobacco, he said, 
he would soon find British manu- 
facturers importing the same from 
Holland or Belgium or some other 
European country. Only the pri- 


-ces of cigarrettes would go up 


further in Britain, making 
Wilson's regime still more - 
unpopular. 


Regardless of'the pious agree- 
ment on South Rhodesia recorded 
in the final communique, it is~ 
clear that Wilson will take no firm 
military action against Ian Smith 
shouid he declare South Rhodesia 


- “independent”. British armies are 


employed in Malaysia, South Ara- 
bia, Persian Gulf, Cyprus and 
other places. They cannot be 
sent to South Rhodesia because 
Harold Wilson has no constitu- 
tional power. This means that 
it is up to the people of South 
Rhodesia and their African: bre- 
thern to prevent the white mino- ` 
rity from seizing power. A solu- 
tion for the South Rhodesian 
crisis has to be sought at the com- 
ing OAS meeting in Accra, or 
even at the Afro-Asian summit 
if and when itis held. The Com- 
monwealth is still too British to be 
able to take action against a white 
settler community in Africa. 
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ALGERIA : A QUESTION MARK 


JE the coup in Algiers had 


come off much earlier (as some 
said it should have, with remark- 
able hindsight) there would have 
been more time for Afro-Asian 
leaders to decide upon an alter- 
natiye venue for the Afro-Asian 
conference, which may- or may 
not meet in. Algiers next week. 

Already, an unusual appeal has 
been made by à number of 
Afro-Asian leaders assembled in 
London for the Commonwealth 
Conference, to save the life of 
ousted President Ben Bella “ол. 
humanitarian grounds". 

Less unexpectedly, they have 
also suggested that the Algiers 
conference be postponed. g 

China has, rather unneces- 
sarily, hailed the new regime, 
though it had hailed Ben Bella 
with equal fervour till the day he 
was overthrown. Syria rushed 
with formal recognition, probably 
more with an eye on Cairo thar: 
on Algeirs. Most other countries 


` properly left it as the “internal 


affair" of Algeria and waited for 
the motives of the coup to un- 
fold. 


The Timing 


So far, not much has been 
known of these. The timing— 
next week, Ben Bella would have 
been host to an impressive gather- 
ing of Afro-Asian leaders—pro- ~- 
vides the only clue, and suggests 
that element of personal power 
perhaps played the most import- 
ant part. BA 

Ben Bella rose to power in 
1962, and kept it till last week 
almost solely on the support of 
the 80,000-strong army led by 
Col. Boumedienne. He could 
afford to alienate former jail- 
mates and fellow fighters, sure in 
the knowledge that the Army 
stood by him. In fact he aban- 
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опей old fighters like Ben Khedda, 
Boudiaf and Belkacem Krim 
to ensure army support. 

Recent efforts by Ben Bella to 
make up with his former friends— 
commuting the death sentence of 
Hocine Ait Ahmed and trying to 
patch up with е Socialist 
Front—were obviously not the 
result of a feeling of security, but 
rather the opposite. 

\ ' 


Ascetic Soldier 


hy р . . 
Ver Col. Boumedienne, an ascetic 


‘soldier, who preferred to stay in 
thé background, obviously viewed 
with suspicion Ben .Bella's 
attempts to find a political base 
and acted before it was too late. 
There is little to distinguish 
between the ideology of Ben Bella 
and Col. Boumedienne. In May 
1962, Ben Bella spoke of "the 
profound revolutionary possibi- 
lities of the country people". His 
*purely Algerian" socialism was 
not fo be led by the classic pro- 
letariat'but was to be based ол 
the peasant majority "the fun- 
damental revolutionary mass". 
“We need a single party com- 
posed of convinced, clean, pure 


"men, totally free of corruption, 


controlling but never identifying 
themselves - with power", he 
said. ^ 


The statement issued by the= 


Revolutionary Council after the 
coup last week denounced Ben 
Bella as a “diabolical dictator" 
and accused him of "high treason, 
morbid lust for power and politi- 
cal narcissism." It promised that 
the new regime will "never let 
itself be cut off from tbe people 
of which it is an offshoot and 
from which it draws strength". 

' Not much is known of the: 
political ideology of the new 
chief of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, except his devotion to Islam 


l 
and his faith in the peasantry as 
the source of strength. Ben Bella 
was hardly different from him. 


Ben Bella's rise to power was 
not easy. The first months of 
independence marked attempts by 
various shifting groups to act as 
the Algerian government. The 
Provincial Government, created 
by the National Council of the 
Algerian Revolution, (CNRA) 
was divested of power by Ben 
Bella with the help of the Army 
National Liberation (ALN) in 
June 1962. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment (GPRA) was, however, 
not without importance. Its 
leader, Belkacem Krim insisted 
on a democratic set-up, and op- 
posed rule by a single overriding 
personality. Other leaders such 
as Ben  Khedda,  Boussouf. 
ees Tobbal and Ou al-Hajj joined 

im. 


Ben Bella's own group was, in 
fact, an informal collection of 
leaders., Men like Khider and 
Ferhat Abbas were more asso- 
ciates than followers. They had 
claim to leadership in their own 
right with considerable popular 
support. 


Khider gave up his post in 
1963, convinced that he could 
not match Ben Bella in the power- 
struggle. Tbe dismissal by 
GPRA of the General Staff of 
the ALN (including Col Houari ' 
Boumedienne) for insubordina- 
tion Jed to the fall of Ben Khedda 
and Ben Bella secured the full 
support of the ALN and further 
consolidated his position. 


After the general elections in 
September 1962, Ben Bella’s 
group controlled all the executive 
institutions. Ben Bella himself 
was made the Primé Minister at 
thehead of a 19-man Cabinet. He 
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promptly named: Col. Boume- 
dienne, the Defence Minister and 
4 Military Council Under Hajj 
Ben Alla replaced the General 
"Staff. Ben Alla, incidentally, was 
one of the persons dismissed by 
the Revoutionary Council last 
week. . . 

In Septembr 1963, Ben Bella 
was elected the first: President of 
the Republic. In his new Cabinet 
he appointed Bouteflika as the 
Foreign Minister who has sur- 
vived.the coup. у 

During his years of power, 
Ben Bella pursued a vigorous po-- 
licy of land reforms and national- 
izationin the urban sector; edu- 
cational reforms enjoyed high 
priority as the illiteracy and_igno- 
rance of more than a century of 
colonial rule had left Algeria 
without a trained cadre which 
could take over and run the 
economy, 

Educational reforms were 
expected to speed up land re- 
forms. The large estates owned 
by French settlers had already 
been made over to peasants and 
farm workers. Limits were placed 
on the land that may be owned by 
Algerians. 


Signs of Rift 


Indications of rift between 
Ben Bella and Col. Boumedienne 
were available even last year, 
though the most immediate cause. 
for the crisis was perhaps Ben 
Bella’s efforts to woo the socialists 
who were outside FLN. 

In the face of opposition by 
Boumedienne, Ben Bela sought 
reconciliation with them as early 
as July 64. On June 14 this year 
Ben Bella came to terms with the 
Socialist Forces Front (FFS)which 
agreed to joint the FLN. This 
again was not to Boumedienne’s 
liking. A few days earlier Ben 
Bella had ordered release of Ous- 
sedik and Azzedine, both officers 
in the FLN.. 

. Boumedienne has steadfastly 
opposed the demand that FLN 
cells be introduced in the army. 
He obviously wanted sole control 
of indoctrination of the army. 
For the same reason he also 
opposed the suggestion to create 
a separate militia which would 
owe loyalty to the FLN-but merge 
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with the Army in times of war. 
Col. Boumedienne opposed all 
moves which would strengthen 
the party and to that extent weak- 
еп Ше army. ` 

Earlier in November 1964, a 
faction of the FFS was reconciled 
to Ben Bella who offered to create 
a general staff to be manned by 
some of the FFS military leaders. 

The recent attempts by Ben 
Bella to oust Foreign Minister 
Bouteflika must have added just 
that extra fuel. The agreement 
with FFS was obviously the most 
important factor. Traditionalist 
Islamic elements must have joined 
hands with Boumedienne. 

The coup last week, however, 


unanswered. 


poses.new questions. Will the 
Revolution that brought indepen- 
dence to Algeria succeedin lead- 
ing it onthe path cf prosperity, 
or will disruptionist forces waste 


what has already teen gained? : 


Even more important is the 
question whether tke leadership 
will succeed in- establishing a 
stable government. The state- 
ments issued by Col Boume- 
dienne indicate that the basic 
policies of Ben Bella will continue. 
Was there more to the coup, 
then, than the charge of ‘lust for 
power? The -question remains 
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, Shows 
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4 eee 
problems of recruitment and orientation 


Bott by convention and pre- 
tension, the External Affairs 
Ministry and its “‘steel-frame’’, the 
Indian Foreign Service, are a 
decisive factor in processing our 
foreign policy. The two major 
functions of our foreign office and 
our foreign service are to provide 
the data for formulating policies 
and to execute policies when for- 
mulated. 

But of late the External Affairs 
Ministry and the Indian Foreign 
‘Service seem to have been divested 
of their policy-making role, the 
ICS coterie that constitutes the 
Prime Minister's Secretariat, bav- 
ing taken over this function. 
This is not to suggest that there is 
any qualitative difference in the 
bureaucratic attitude and tem- 
perament of those who constitute 
the Indian Foreign Service and 
those who are in the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat. The IFS 
was not constituted on the basis 
of the modern conception of a 
foreign office and a foreign ser- 
vice. It was an improvisation of 
a colonial political service and 
a crusted fringe of the Indian 
Civil Service. 


No Ethos 


Indian Foreign Service, which . 


is now 19 years old has failed 
to develop an “ethos”? or mores 
of its own. When the. Prime 
Minister's Secretaríat made a bid 
to take over the policy-making 
functions, it came as a tragic anti- 
climax:to the IFS which was 
helpless in the face of the ICS 
challenge. The demoralisation 
among the younger IFS officers 
who have been trying to give the 
IFS an image and a distinctive- 
ness, is complete now. As the 


-~ IFS is preparing to celebrate its 


twentieth birthday, it presents the | 


» 


M 


picturé of a derelict outfit, un- 
suited to its needs and unequal to 
its task. Quantitative expansion 
has been achieved at the expense 
of quality. Even where there is 
quality, the junior IFS officer 
lacks a sense’ of pride and a 
sense of belonging. TheIFS con- 
tinues to be India's “snob 
$ervice" but it has become less 


attractive except to the snob-. 


fringe of our society which does 
not depend entirely on the em- 
oluments. | 
Review Overdue 

A review of the structure and 
the working of the Indian Foreign 
Service was long overdue. But 
the recent “take-over” of foreign 
affairs by the ICS club and the 


demoralising effect this brought: 


upon the IFS-men, lends a sense 
of urgency to the review. Twenty 
years is a neatly rounded figure 
in terms of which the working of 
a service could be assessed but the 
terms of reference of the N.R. 
Pillai Committee are so restricted 
that very little could be expected 
out of its review. -All that it is 
expected to do is to suggest 
measures to make the IFS so as 
to be better able to “meet the 
present and future needs of India's 
foreign policy and diplomatic 
representation abroad." 

The nature and tbe functions 
of the IFS have been changing 
fast. Very little thought was 
given to the coming changes when 
the IFS was constituted nineteen 
years ago. As Prof. Quincey 
Wright says “The probability that 
decisions of national agencies will 
have international repercussions 
has increased at an accelerating 
rate." А country’s foreign 
policy is but a projection of its 
domestic policies. The foreign 
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service should have roots in its 
home country if it is to see inter- 
national problems broadly and 
see them whole. The N.R. Pillai 
Committee’s preoccupation will 
be thé IFS and our foreign policy 
and nothing else. But in this 
context; it would be well to recall 
a review of the British Foreign 
Office ordered in 1962. The 
Plowden Committee was asked 
“to review the purpose, structure 
and operation of the services 
responsible for representing the 
interests of the U.K. Government 
overseas, and to make recommen- 
dations, having regard to changes 
in political, social and economic 
circumstances." Опе of the 
findings of the Plowden Com- 
mittee was that economic and 
commercial work should be re- 
garded as the prime interest of 
the diplomatic services. 

That aside, what afflicts the ` 
Indian Foreign Service and why 
is it becoming unattractive to 
talented young men? s 
Deficiencies 

The Indian Foreign Service is 
not attuned to its functions. .It 
suffers from numerous structural 
deficiencies. Semi-colonial poli- 
tical and administrative legacies 
have stifled its normal growth. 
Al! the ills that plague our 
civil services extend to the IFS 
because our foreign’ service has 
no identity or philosophy of its 
own. This was perhaps inevi- 
table, considering the circums- 
tances in which it was constituted. 
At the time of the Transfer of 
Power, most of the British officers 
with experience in Political Ser- : 
vice opted for Pakistan Foreign 
Service. Wehad orily four Indians 
with real Political Service experi- 
ence. India's need was estimated 
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at some 300 officers. So a hetero- 
genous group of officers from the 
armed forces, the Indian Civil 
Service and the Political Service 
was organised into a service, 
which was in form an integ- 
rated one like the British Foreign 
Service. Many of them, drawn 
from the Centre and the State 
Governments, had no experience 
of foreign affairs or of our diplo- 
matic needs. No wonder the ICS 
officers had an edge over others, 
with their background of foreign 
eudcation and social confidence 
and fitted very well into the new 
service and began dominating it. 


The Type 


Regular recruitment to the 
Indian Foreign Service began in 
1947, It has been an annual re- 
quirement since. And what is 
the type of IFS officer we have 
been getting? As Nehru said, 
“the type perpetuates itself". It 
has been a queer type. The me- 
thod of recruitment has a built- 
in defect. It isa combined com- 
petitive examination for the IFS, 
TAS and all other Central Services 
including the IPS. The examina- 
tion is basically the same and the 
evaluation is the same. The pro- 
vision of a few “additional” 
papers for the IAS and the IFS 
examination is meant to give each 
of these branches of examination 
a distinctive character, A large 
proportion of the marks is allot- 
ted to that part of the examination 
common to all. This was done to 
overcome the difficulties of un-. 
fair advantage in evaluation. So 
more marks are allotted to com- 
pulsory papers than to special 
papers of one’s choice. 


The “viva voce" test, the 
objective of which, according to 
the UPSC, is to ‘“‘assess the 
personality of candidates” is com- 
mon to all. But the IFS candi- 
dates are called for a final inter- 
view by the External Affairs. 
The scientific basis of the per- 
sonality tests conducted by the 
UPSC is subject to question. 

This criticism holds for all the 
UPSC examinations and does not 
relate to the IFS alone. The most 
disquieting aspect of the selection 
system is that the special needs of 
the Foreign Service do not figure 
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either in the written examination 
or in the viva voce tests. The oaly 
provision made to this end is to 
permit IFS candidates to chose 
two language papers under Part I 
while others can choose ony one. 
This is purely optional and our 
system of education does not pro- 
vide for teaching more than one 
foreign language. Very rarely does 
an IFS candidate choose twc 
Foreign languages under Part I. 
Scanning the selection 15 
every year, one isstruck by the faci 
that the top portions of the IAS 
and the IFS lists virtually overlap. 
It would be interesting to make 
a study of the family backgrouads 
of the IFS recruits. To be sure 
there wouldn't be a single success- 
ful candidate from the family of 
a poor school teacher or a clerk. 
while there might be some from 
these levels in the IAS. A study of 
615 IAS recruits (as on 1-1-1951) 
revealed that 202 of them belonged 
to families with incomes excezd- 


ing Rs. 800 p.m. while only 55 ` 


belonged to the below Rs. 300 
income group. The Rs. 300-800 
group accounted for 358. 

As for the occupational pat- 
tern, 274 were children of Govern- 
ment servants, 88 of teachers. 65 
of advocates and 61 of business- 
men. Only 49 out of 615 belonged 
to agriculturists’ families. 


Dominating Universities 


Over sixty per cent of the can- 
didates belonged to four univer- 
sities—Madras (27.1 per cent). 
Delhi (12 per cent), Punjab (12.5 
per cent) and Allahabad (10.4 5er 
cent). Bombay and Calcutta have 
fared badly among the Indan 
universities. This should make us 
wonder if the four universities 
which dominate the IAS have 
any special virtues. 

In England, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge provide the bulk of the 
Foreign Service officials. But in 
India, universities do not have 
any distinct orientation. In fact, 
there is no university impart:ng 
education in foreign affairs ir a 
big way. This branch of higher 
education is yet to be fully orga- 
nised. There is no concerted 
effort to popularise the foreign 
service in the universities, as is 
done in Oxford and Cambridge. 


What is the quality of the 
average IFS recruit? His grasp of 
foreign at'airs is poor because our 
system of education rules out any 
interes: о” specialisation in a sub- 
ject not directly part of the sy- 
labus. In 1951, tbe UPSC found 
that “only a very small fraction 
of candidates display a real grasp 
of thei? subjects and a reasonable 
level of mental development." 
The late K.M. Panikker, who was 
for several years in the selection 
board of the External Affairs 
Ministry, found there was no 
common all-India standard and 
there was a great ignorance among 
candidates of the historical back- 


ground of the Asian countries 


while they had a fair knowledge 
of European history. 


No Specialisation = 

Students have no opportunity 
of specialising in foreign affairs or 
Asian affairs or international law 
within the framework of general 
higher education. А specialist 
hardly attempts to enter service. 

The solution would lie in 
providing for teaching internatio- 
nal affairs and .foreign languages 
and in holding a specialised exa- 
mination for the Indian Foreign 
Service. This isto ensure quality. 

The IFS has proved to be very 
unattractive of late. Thc premium 
is on the TAS, and the initial 
glamour of the IFS has worn off. 
The UPSC noticed the trend in 
1958. Even those who had given 
IFS as their first preference backed 
out after selection. In 1958, the 
Extepnal Affairs Ministry could 
not fill 14 posts from the list of 
48, though all of them had opted 
for IFS first or were chosen for 
IFS only. The 'possible reasons 
are: pressure from home, the 
prestige and patronage home ser- 
vices carry, and the unattractive 
service conditions. 

The service conditions in the 
IFS and the IAS are very much 
thesame. But promotion oppor- 
tunities are greater in the JAS. 
The pay scales аге the same but in 
the IFS the foreign allowance 
makes a great difference. The 
general complaint is that the 
allowance paid to our IFS officials 
does not adequately compensate 
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Aswini К. Ray 


AFRO-ASIANISM 


Illusion or Reality 


HE concèpt of Afro-Asian unity is of recent origin 

d and is still taking shape, as colonialism slowly 

shrinks from its heyday. In fact, the zenith of Afro- 

Asian sentiment coincided with the nadir of colonial 

rule. It is thus an indirect off-shoot of decaying 
colonialism. . 

Its content lies in a hatred for all forms of colonial 
rule and all its concomitants—apartheid, racial dis- 
crimimation, neo-colonialism. It is negative in its 
content, and as would be discussed below, as unreal 
as the concept of European unity. 

` Pan-Asianism 
The concept of Afro-Asian unity isa projection 
© of ‘Pan-Asianism’ engendered initially in the minds 
of some Asien leaders. As a matter of historical 
coincidence, Europe's economic prosperity following 
- the industrial revolution, led European countries in 
search of colonies. In the minds of the Asian leaders 
the economic got identified with the geographic, and 
in.the colonial era the ‘Haves’ and the ‘Have-nots’ 
coincided respectively with the Europeans and Afro- 
Asians, as also with the whites and the.coloured. The 
policy of some of the colonial powers on questions of 
colour and race gave greater credence to this distinc- 
tion. A unity born out of a sense of common suffer- 
ing was forged in the minds of the Asian leaders. 
- In any case, the possibility and even thé desirability 
of a common front of “Afro-Asian peoples remained 
still withinthe fringe of the emerging elite of the 
erstwhile colonies. There was neither any great 
communication of thought or ideas between tke two 
vast continents or even between the different countries 
inside them nor was there any соттоп. leadership 
emerging, which could give the feeling greater curren- 
бу or a definite shape. Coupled with this handicap, 
was the psychological sense of inferidrity born out 
of long subjugation, and an almost instinctive con- 
viction of the invulnerability of the European states. 


Asian Resurgence 


Asian resurgence got the first spurt when the Japa- 
nese took Port Arthur from Russia and got a fresh 
impetus in the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour. 
The vulnerahility of the European powers was brought 
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out in bold relief in the wake of tbe Japanese victory 
in the eastern warfront during World War II. 
*Pan-Asianism' as a force in world politics was dis- 
cernible and the slogan ‘Asia for the Asians’ was 
echoed in the minds of the western-educated elite 
of the colonies. The concession to this sentiment 
was given in the shape of an Asian representation in 
the new reshaping of the world at San Francisco 
when the Big-three backed up China as a great power, 
as a foil against Japan. 

The next phase in the growth of Pan-Asianism was 
in the stage of independence of Asian countries. The 
fact that all these Asian countries could be liberated 
against the manifest desires of the European colonial 
powers brought in a new sense of self-glorification in 
the minds of the people in these regions, and al] the 
pent-up grievances.against the deeds of the colonial 
powers found common outlet under the platform 


‚ of an anti-colonial, anti-racial and often anti-Europ- 


ean tirade. But this tirade was kept closely bound 
within national boundaries, and there was no great 


`~ Afro-Asian feeling discernible in the minds of common 


men in this region. 
Emergence of China 


The emergence of China as a strong centralised 
authority after the revolution of 1949 was a signifi- 
cant landmark in the growth of Afro-Asian sentiment. 
But the emergence of modern China would have had 
little impact on Afro-Asian minds, if Marxian philo- 


_sophy had not prepared them for it. 


The philosophical basis of capitalist democracies 
or imperialism, bad an essentially national outlook. 
The international outlook and obligations of Marxism 
made its content outgrow the limited needs of indi- 
vidual states. -Marxist literature became richer in 
its analysis of the political forces in countries of Asia 
and Africa by clubbing them together and trying to 
argue out a minimum common revolutionary pro- 
gramme. This is not to suggest that Marxian 
theorists were justified in under-rating the differences 
in class-structure, socio-economic forces and the na- 
ture of the polity in these widely divergent countries 
at varying stages of economic development by club-_ 
bing them together. But it was only in Marxist І 
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literature that some common grounds for a common 
front against imperialist capitalist democracies was 
to be found for the first time, and this had a substan- 
_ tial influence on the minds of an ever-increasing intel- 
ligentsia in. this part of the world. : 


This offered lucrative base to the Chinese leaders, 
American hostiiity to the new China was apparent. 
It naturally gave an opportunity to the Chinese to in- 

.terpret American apathy for communism, as the de- 
sire of the western powers to dictate in the affairs of 
Asia, about which of course, the Americans were 
never apologetic. But the Chinese interpretation cut 
more ice than it could ever have when USA-made 
its intentions clear by interfering in the Korean war. 


The Korean war changed the entire perspective. 
Here was an Asian power holding its fort against the 
might of the West represented by the Americans. 
A sense of glory coincided with the idea of an Asian 
solidarity against a non-Asian power, for which 
Marxism had prepared a fertile ground. 


- It is a strange paradox that the United States, 
which is now the most important target of attack by 
any gathering of Afro-Asian states, played a signi- 
ficant role in the growth of Afro-Asian unity. 


With the emergence of People’s China, the Ameri- 


can policy of containment of communism reached а. 


new dimension and urgency. It had to gather round 
her protective umbrella, countries in this region for 
whom the attraction of the capitalist form of society 
was greater than any regional consideration and its 
appeal was particularly responded to by countries 
where the political and economic privileges of the 
dominant class depended upon the. perpetuation of 
the capitalist system. By the persuasive ability of 
the complex created by the Pentagon, Capitol Hill 
and the US Treasury, the USA was able to club them 
together under the protective cover of SEATO, 
whose formation almost coincided with the last of 
the humiliations of the colonial powers in the 


- battlefield of Dien-Bien Phu. A 


Magic Slogan 


The Chinese, who now found themselves pitted 
against the might of the US forces, in their immediate 
objective of liberating Formosa and the ultimate 


object of spreading communism, found a call to` 


Asian solidarity, a magic slogan to unite the Asians 
against non-Asian interference and to discredit 
Americans. Not all who subscribed to this growing 
Pan-Asianism believed in Chinese policies, or even in 


' Marxism, but the bulk of them were convinced of 


the Chinese logic of ‘Hands off Asia’. 


It is now clear that, whether to spread communism 
or to suppress it, the necessity of an Asian solidarity 
was felt by supporters'of either group and leaders 
of both power-blocs welcomed the new movement 
and supported it for two ostensibly contradictory 
reasons..-The impact of Marxism on the growth of 
Afro-Asian solidarity is indicated by the fact that 
even as late as in April 1954, when the Prime Minis- 
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ters of the Five Colombo Powers met at Colombo, : 
the communique they issued, said among other things: 
"The Premiers discussed communism in its national 
and in:eriational aspects. They affirmed their faith 
in democ acy and their determination to resist inter- 
ference ir tne affairs of their countries by external 
communist, anti-communist and otter agencies." 


Airica’s Entry 


. The елігу of Africa into the “Afro-Asian club? 
is of a mcre recent origin, and is the logical projec- 


-tion of tLe desire of the newly-emergent Asians to 
‘play a mere significant role in the emancipation of ' 


African colonies. It was a natural desire for the 
newly-Ind=pendent countries, both as a vindiéation 
of their newl y-won states as also for a genuine con- 
cern for the unfortunate African people, still under 
colonial tatelage. May be, discreet in their minds, 
was a patronizing attitude for those still in the 
tribal stag of development, -as apart from the Asian 
countries where the “economy was ia ап under- 
developed capitalist stage. 


There was no native Afro-Asian sentiment in 
Africa whzn the concept had gained currency in Asia. 
The needs and desires of Africa aré different, with-all 
its vast urtapped natural resources and low popula- 
tion, from that of Asia and it can well be said that 
Afro-Asiaiism in Africa was at best en Asian en- 
thusiasm culy responded by Africa, and the common 
front aga ns: imperialism, colonialism and racial 
discriminacion provided the common minimum 
meeting point. E 


It was Arab world which provided the missing 
link betwsen the Asians and the Africans. The 
Arabs, uareconciled to the creation of Palestine, 
were just as much hostile to the western powers as 
would be necessary to forge a common front with the . 
Asians anl Africans. 


It is apparent that the common point of agree- 
ment betveen ihe Asians, Africans and the Arabs 
has been in content, a hatred for colonialism. There 
has been aothing positive, either agreed upon or 
desired unanimously by any conference of the ‘Afro- 
Asians’. E-en in Bandung, which represents the high 
watermark of Afro-Asian feeling, nothing more con- 
crete thar this was achieved. Coming to other 
problems each nation fell upon the needs of national 
consideration 2nd did not even hesita:e risking a 
split on quzstions of national interest. 


This is not meant to underestimate :he achieve- 


;ments at Eandung. In fact, as President Soekarno 


in his opering speech pointed out, it was tbe “first 
inter-continental conference of coloured people in 
the history of mankind" and the very fact that such 
a conference could be convened without the pre- 
sence of ‘Big’ Powers heralded in itself the beginning 
of a new e-a of polycentric power-politics. The fact 
that unaninity could be achieved, if only in general 
terms, was a pointer of the responsible leadership 
in the nevly-emergent nations. Moreover, the role 
of such a conference in 1955, when large parts of 
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Africa still remained under colonial rule, was signi- 
ficant. For these countries, the Bandung spirit was 
a new inspiration to seek their right of self-assertion; 
it was also a re-assertion of the fact that ex-colonial 
states were capable of responsible self-government. 
It gave a platform for giving vent, in an organised 
way, to all the pent-up grievances of colonial people, 
which otherwise might have had revolutionary ex- 
cesses ; and last but not the least, it provided a sense of 
common participation of the newly-won freedom. 


If Bandung signified the high watermark of Afro- 
Asian unity, it also heralded the parting of the ways 
among the Afro-Asians and particularly two of its 


early and most important upholders—China and 
India. 


Non-alignment 


In the years preceding the Bandung Conference, 
India’s policy of non-alignment and its viability 
under the pressures of the cold war was the subject of 
serious, sceptical questioning by both the power 
blocs, although the two power-blocs accepted it as 
the next best alternative to an open alignment with 
the opposite camp. In the early stages, non-align- 
ment appeared to each to be innocuous and nebu- 
lous enough to permit any of them to mould it to 
their advantage. The greatest drawback of non- 
alignment in the eyes of the two power-blocs, lay in 
its inherent strength, although its strength and stature 
grew largely by default of the power blocs. But the 
increasing stature of India in international relations 
gave a new dimension and prestige to non-alignment. 
Partly for this, partly for the advantages of choosing 
aid without "strings", the new philosophy drew to 
its side many newly-liberated states of Asia and Africa. 
This opened up the eyes of both USA and China to 
the “sinister” influence of this new doctrine. 


American resentment found expression in Dulles' 
branding of non-alignment as ‘“‘immoral’’ but, 
once the anti-communist bcnafides of the Indian 
leadership was established the West did not have 
to worry about the nature and content of non- 
alignment. 


For China, the increasing stature of non-alignment 
meant increasing prestige for India and a set-back 
to its own ambition of Asian leadership. Non- 
alignment no longer remained woolly, vague, nebu- 
lous and innocuous for China. It naturally itched 
to blast off the “myth” and expose it as a form of hy- 


pocritical alignment with the West—the erstwhile 
colonialists. 


India's only possibility for Asian leadership 
lay in the spread of the principle of non-alignment 
and Sri Nehru rightly desired to propagate non- 
alignment and increase the “area of peace". In fact 
it is from this point that non-alignment came into 
conflict with the concept of Afro-Asian unity. 


Long before the Bandung Conference this conflict 
between non-alignment and Afro-Asian untity was 
apparent, as also the struggle between India and 
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China for Asian leadership. As early as April 24, 1954, 
speaking at the time of the Geneva Conference Sri 
Nehru said: “We do not seek any special role in 
Asia, nor do we champion any narrow and sectional 
Asian regionalism. We only seek to keep for our- 
selves, and: for the adherence of others, particularly 
our neighbours, a peace area and a policy of non- 
alignment and non-commitment to world tension 
and war”. 

At Bandung, Mr. Chou-En-lai in his opening 
speech said: "the Chinese delegation has come here 
to seek unity and not to quarrel....there is no need 
at this conference to publicise one's ideology and the 
political system of one's country....the Chinese 
delegation has come here to seek common ground, 
not to create divergence". Obviously, Chou wes 
keen to undermine the appeal of non-alignment, for 
the Afro-Asians. 

Sri Nehru was sufficiently aware of this divergence, 
so as to be able to avoid an open showdown. On 
arrival in Bandung on April 16, he expressed the view 
that the Conference should not deal with specific 
problems but confine itself to broad principles on 
which unanimity could be achieved, The ultimate 
agreement achieved unanimously was as anticipated: 
spirited attack against colonialism, imperialism, 
neo-colonialism, racialism, apartheid and an elabo- 
ration of the five principles into ten, each sufficien- 
tly elastic and vague to suggest anything substantial 
or any addition to those already incorporated in the * 
United Nations Charter. | 


Post-Bandung Era 


The post-Bandung erain Afro-Asian relation- 
ship is more dismal and a series of events led to a 
complete -change in the pattern. The Sino-Soviet rift 
made China look more solidly for an Afro-Asian 
sphere of influence. The fact that it could fight 
simultaneously with two super-powers gave it a sense 
of its own importance and made it more bellicose on 
the one hand, while on the other it made im- 
perative its need for an unchallenged sphere of in- 
fluence, befitting its big power status. India's image 
and the feebleness of non-alignment had to be ex- 
posed, and the series of events leading up to the Indo- 
Chinese Border War of 1962 was the logical culmina- 
tion of this necessity. It can also be said that she 
largely succeeded in both of her principhl aims: 
undermining India's image of her strength , as also 

- in forcing India to make some compromise witb -he 
pope of non-alignment in its content, if not in 
orm. 


Since then the divergence in the Afro-Asian camp 
has widened and the war in Indo-China, formation 
of Malaysia were all manifestation of the coming 
into open the under-current of jealousy which was 
submerged at Bandung. American insistence to 
play its role in South East Asia in discharge of its 
obligation as a global power and Soviet desire to play 
its role in this region, has brougt in together the 
politics of the world into this region. Various 
permutations and combinations have appeared 
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through the cracks of Afro-Asian unity and the new 
Indonesian distinction between the ‘New Emerging 
Forces’ and ‘old established Forces’ is only one 
of the possible combinations in the break-up of 
Afro:Asian unity. | 


The only positive content in the Afro-Asian 
unity lay in the need and desire of atl these countries 
for rapid economic development. But . would not 
this very need, the quality and quantity of the need 
being-so very_different in the various countries of 
Africa and Asia, be incompatible with any strong 
unity? The economic viability of countries of Asia 
and Africa individually or collectively -remains 
dubious. Would not the aid needed and aid received 
bring in the politics of the world into this region? 
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‘cuclear club’ is also significant. Is it possible now 
for Asian states to unite on a basic common pro- 
gramme wih only one of them having а hand on the 
naclear trigger? The problem becomes more signi- 
ficant in the context of the hostility between India 
and Chine with one of them having the ‘Black- 
mailing Bomb’: 


Futility А 

In the changed ‘context of the present day, 
Asian unity based upon a common minimum pro- 
gramme makes the programme minimum enough to’ 
mwake it anything more than of marginal importance. 
The necessity of a non-aligned conference and a non- 
aligned bloc consisting of a new re-grouping of the . 
states of the whole world, including Africa, Asia, . 
Latin America and even Europe, is an expression of 
-the futility of Afro-Asian unity and at the same 
time an answer to the problems. of the day in the 
changed context of the world. 
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_ SOIL CONSERVATION IN INDIA ` 


The writer, a Member of the Lok Sabha, is a well-known political personality in Bengal, 
who has made Special. study of the important problem of soil conservation. 


THE dangers likely from soil erosion can hardly 
be over-emphasised. Perhaps in no way less than 
the nuclear horror, this natural hazard to man's 
progress- is capable of destroying well-established 
civilizations. There have Leen instances in history 
when neglect of soil and the concomitant ingress of 
deserts have nipped in the bud the very existence'of 
cultured societies. The examples of the perished 
civilizations of North China, Persia and Mesopota- 
mia immediately come to mind, in this regard. 


A staggering picture was highlighted by the figures 
presented by Dr. K.L. Rao, Union Minister for 
Irrigation and Power, at the Conference on Soil 
Conservation Measures in River Valley Catchments, 
held at Srinagar in June, 1964. These figures are 
entirely in consonance with my own apprehensions. 


The silt studies made in the Damodar Valley 
Corporation between 1957 and 1962 indicate that the 


. rate of siltation is about three acre-ft-per sq. mile 


annually. This is not only four times the original 
calculated rate ‘but twice that in Bhakra catchment, 
which was so far regarded as one of the worst. The 
situation in Mayurakshi and Kangsabati is much 
worse; in the latter, the entire forest vegetation is 
positively denuded and the menacing gullies at the 
foothills aresto be seen to be believed. ; 


The Damodar Valley Project has been planned 
almost exactly on the lines of the T.V.A. of America. 
The Tennese Valley is a hilly country with a preci- 
pitation of less than 40 inches. It had nearly 54 


per cent of forest when it was considered necessary - 


to go ahead with soil conservation work or be doomed. 
Then it was found that even the existing forest was 
not enough. More forests had to be created in the 
eroded area after reclamation and the existing ones 
also had to be suitably treated to arrest waterflow. 


The Damodar basin is also a hilly area like the 
T.V.A. and has distinct and variable slopes; the 
altitude varies from 800 to 3,000 ft. The soil is highly 
erosive being rich in coarser ingredients. The con- 
dition of the existing forests here which were under 
Zamindari for a long;time is far from satisfactory. 
In facts, in forestry parlance, these are termed as 
‘denuded forests" which means a lot of endeavour 
is necessary to resuscitate thein. 
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.This is being done, I understand, both by the 
Forest Departments of Bihar and Bengal, though 
on a very small scale. Burning of forests is also 
very common (particularly with tribal hunting), 
resulting in erosion in an advanced stage, as the 
undergrowth is scanty. 

With an average rainfall of 50 to 60 inches and 
with hilly slopes, loose soil and no cover, the result 
can easily be imagined. But the engineers on the 
site would not give a proper answer on this point. 


Alarming Problem . 


Standing оп the Damodar barrage itself, at Durga- 
pur, I saw several patches of beautiful green in the 
midst of the reservoir and a glance indicated that it 
was a fairly extensive deposit of sand which must 
have gone above water level three or four years ago 
to hold this green, lush grass, let alone other deposits 
that were still coming up below the water level. 

This deposit of silt as well as the ones that would 
follow will certainly undermine the storage capacity 
of the Barrage while demand for water by factories 
will increase. Й 

In short, siltation is an alarming problem and 
cannot be stopped unless very careful soil work is 
undertaken all over the command area. But this 
is not being done. Occasionally reports in papers 
indicate that the various reservoirs are gradually 
silting up at an alarming rate. In fact, Dr. Gorie, 
the Soil Survey expert, from figures supplied by the 
D.V.C., estimated that the life of Panchet Dam 
will be in danger in 32 years on the basis of 1952 
figures and in 25 years on the basis of the 1949 figures, 

Dr. Gorie had suggested the planting of five lakh 
acres in fifteen years, doing more than 33,000 acres 
annually. Even this target might not be enough, 
but it is wondered if even 10 per cent of this figure has 
been attended to per annum jointly by the D.V.C. 
and the Bihar authorities, in whose charge most of the 
catchments lie (7,200 sq. miles). Mn 

According to my information, only the following 
work has been done: \ 

1. Area afforested 12,000 acres 

2. "Upland cultivation treated 27,000 acres 

3. Gullies treated 15,000 acres 
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And, this at best is a mere drop in the ocean! 


The D.V.C area of 7,200 sq. miles of upper catch- 
ment has barely 23.6 per cent of the forest (derelict), 
in addition to 30 per cent treeless tracts. Here, the 
erosion is at ,its maximum and reclamation and 
afforestation is badly needed. This alone will rough- 
ly amount to 1.5 million acres and approximately 
three times the area recommended by: Dr. Gorie 
for afforestation.  . - 

This also leaves the other forest area (23.6 per- 
cent) which does require to be attended to, as gullies 
are continuously extending inside it. Here, terracing 
work, contour bunds and protection from fire and 
grazing are necessary to prevent run-off. 

Fourteen to 15 per cent of the catchment again 
has upland cultivation and these have to be terraced. 
` -I understand, some work has been done in this respect, 
but I doubt if it has been tackled to any significant 
extent. Dr Gorie budgeted for rupees twenty crore 
in 15 years, and this should not be grudged, being 
not only in the nature of insurance, but also an invest- 
ment as direct return will follow from sale of forest 
produce. 


Practice in Other Countries 


In other countries, the practice is to earmark about 
10 per cent of the cost of dams as insurance, and is 
spent for afforestation and soil conservation work, 
without which the silts that find their way down the 
river, choke the multi-million-rupee dams. The Con- 
ference of State Ministries-in-charge of Soil Conser- 
vation concerned, held at Bhubaneswar on Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 also recommended to follow the same 
practice in our country. But this is not being done. 

Mr. Voorduin, the engineer who initiated the 
D.V.C. is reported to have remarked that flood 
control has to be taken up in its entirety or there will 
be disaster. Ithink, the same applies equally or even 
with greater emphasis to soil conservation in the 
command area. 

Dr. Gorie's estimate regarding the maximum 
life of the Panchet sub-cátchment has raised a funda- 

.mental question: are we planning to make sure that 
the industrial belt of Durgapur—the *Ruhr' of modern 
India—would get washed away before the turn of 
the century ? 

` The present Plan only caters for a maximum flood 
of 650,000 cusecs against a maximum possibility of 
one’ million cusecs. We are losing this flood cushion 
every day by the siltation in Tilaya, Maithon and 
Panchet which cannot be duplicated by the hest.of 
engineering efforts because there are no alternative 
sites. The dried up live storages around these dams 
look, more like golf courses rather than reservoirs in 
winter. 

Before the Forties, the number of reported floods 
in a year was perhaps much less than it is today. 
Reports of floods accompanied with loss of life and 
property are now far more frequent. The increase 
in the number and intensity of floods is surprising in 
view of the fact that soil conservation schemes. and 
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at least 14 River Valley Projects in different parts of 
the country are in progress. 


Centre's Incentives 

Soil conservation in йин areas, of River 
Valley Ргогесіѕ has been stressed by the Centre from 
time to time. The Government of India has “also 
offered incentive to States in the form, of financial 
-assistance either through 109 per cent Ioan or subsidy 
or both. Assessment Committees were formed and 
their recommendations sent to the States for execu- 
tion. In spite of all these the progress appears to be 
very slow. There is no lack of manpower or technical 
personnel i in the country to execute soil conservation 
work. It is a matter for serious thought, therefore, 
as to why in spite of availability of funds and person- 
nel, the achievements are so poor. We will have to 
look for the bottlenecks impeding the progress of the 
vital work of soil conservation. 

Since the Centre has taken up the big responsi- 
bility of providing the finance, they must be more 
assertive inthe matter of execution bythe States. 
At present project schemes sanctioned bv the Centre 
with funds outside the Plan ceiling are reguired to be 
sanctioned again by the State administrative Finance 
Departmen: every year resulting in avoidable delay.’ 
This necessity of getting repeated administrative and 
financial approvals demoralises the technical staff. 

At present, 14 River Valley Projects are either 
completed >r in progress and 11 more projects are 
going to be taken up. The total catchment area 
for these projects is about 3,00,000 sq. miles out 
of which about 30,000 sq. miles require immediate 
soil conservation treatment. This figure of 30,000 
sq. miles is very much on the low ѕійе—10 per cent 
of the total are for afforestation. But, in actual 
fact, denuded forests will require afforestation on 
a much larger scale. 

From tae calculations of the Unicn Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power I find that Rs. 363.40 crores 
are required for soil conservation work over 30,000 
sq. miles. Against this, only Rs. 11 crores have been 
sanctioned in the Third Five Year Plan. It will,. be 
seen that che allocation by the Centre for such 
urgent projects is insignificant. If the Ligh priority 
given by the Planning Commission is not followed 
by finance, the Plan would always remain defective. 

At one stage in America the rate of soil and water ` 


. depletion became so high that it was forecast that the 


American Continent would turn into a Sahara de- 
sert in 100 years. It was Theodore Roosevelt who 
came to the rescue and evolved his grand plan of soil- 
conservation in the 1930's and today, flood control 
projects having even less than one acre-foot of annual 
siltation rate per sq. miles, are governed by Public 
Law-566 tc provide the requisite long term bias. 
As the rate .n India, particularly in the Ncrth Eastern 
region, is much higher (nearly four times) special 
measures would be necessary to complete tbe work 
in 10—15 vears. 

In India there is also the problem of agriculture 
in marginal lands. The Centre~has often urged all 
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concerned to increase the total area under agriculture 
by reclamation of lands. The generalised treatment 
of a regional problem is, perhaps , wrong in approach. 
Marginal lands, in some of the States, it is true, 
may initially add to the total output even though the 
cost of production of food crop be abnormally 
high. But in the long run, these lands are sure to 
become unproductive and vulnerable to soil erosion. 
Forestry work in such areas serves a dual purpose. 
First. it creates rural employment and secondly, it 
helps in the reclamation of land by adding organic 
manure, 

It is true that these are State subjects, but since 
the Centre has-taken the financial burden, I feel that 
it should also take some more initiative in matters of 
execution. After all, the soil conservation works 
will mainly benefit the States not only through re- 
clamation of land for productivity but would also 
create employment, increase agricultura] output 
and generally improve the overall economy of the 
State. At present, schemes technically scrutinised 
and administratively approved by the Centre, when 
recommended to State with backing of financial loan 
or subsidy are further scrutinised first in the adminis- 
trative department of the State and again in the State 
Finance Department by junior Administrative Officers 
and quite often, such schemes are put in the cold 
storage. Further , in the State the technical officers 
can, being in direct touch with the administrative 
departments, convince them, but since they have no 
access to the Finance Department, the latter usually 
scrutinise the schemes without any technical 
briefing. 





Sri Subramaniam, Union Minister for Food and 
Agriculture, in a recent Parliament speech on the 
food problem, had dealt with this problem and taken 
the move of making the post of Inspector General 
of Forests as ex-officio Joint Secretary. 1 feel that this 
should also be introduced in the States giving the Chief 
Technical Officers equivalent administrative rank. 
This change will, however, be resisted and I suggest 
that the matter should be taken up in the National 
Development Council for a financial decision. Fur- 
ther, it is my experience that States are reluctant to 
accept recommendation of the Centre in view of the 
fact that Centre gives annual sanction to various 
schemes and the State is afraid of taking a permanent 
liability of creation of posts. In order to obviate this 
difficulty, the State Technical Officers should agree 
to be satisfied with creation of temporary posts till 
the project is completed up to its 50 per cent ceiling. 
When. however, the projects progress beyond 50 
per cent, the State administrative and finance depart- 
ments should not object to continuance of the 
schemes and at least its maintenance even lf the 
Centre decides to stop subsidy or assistance, so that 
staff retention may not become an added liability to 
the State. 

I do not mean to say that the Centre or for that 
matter the State, has not played a significant role 
in the nation building projects. But the need is to 
give more serious thought to the problems raised 
and solutions indicated. 

If siltation is not prevented now, choked barrages, 
unable to hold water, will only lead to disaster, 
reminiscent of the time of Noah's Arc. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(Continued from page 12) 


for the higher cost of living 
abroad. This is a controversial 
point because, while on the one 
hand the allowance, received by 
those in the U.K. Foreign Service 
oreven the Pakistan Foreign Ser- 
vice are much higher than those 
received by Indians in several 
stations [Indian official are known 
to be making heavy remittances 
home. But an External affairs 
Ministry officia told the Estimates 
Committee of the Lok Sabha that 
these remittances do notnecessari- 
ly mean thatthey are savings. 
Besides the foreign allowance, the 
IFS officers are entitled to several 
privileges, facilities and allowan- 
ces. 

From a loose orgenisation, the 
IFShas emerged as a well-knit 
workable organisation, but the 
deterioration in quality is beyond 
doubt. It is notso much a question 
of streamlining the set-up or 
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toning up methods and organisa- 
tion. The IFS has to be revamped 
and reoriented to play its role 
effectively. 


In the higher echelons, our 
Foreign Service is being surrepti- 
tiously politicalised by the polit- 
ician-diplomats even as the civil 
service at home is being pressuris- 
ed into grotesque postures by the 
grass-root politician. 


Since their method of fun- 
ctioning and approach to 
problems is different, the youn- 
ger IFS officer has begun to 
feel that he is different from 
Foreign Servicemen of other 
countries. This pathological 
aberration verges on inferiority 
comlex. The poor allowance 
he gets and the lavish spending 
others are able to indulge in and 
the high living standards in the 
countries he is assigned to accen- 
tuate this inferiority complex. 


The IFS is different from the 
TAS in that its job is not merely 


implementing policies, but help 
the process of formulating 
policies. Most of the ills of 
our foreign service stem from 
our tendency to overlook 
this major “premise. The role 
of the Foreign service is not 
limited to mere diplomatic 
functions. It was so two gen- 
erations ago and even the Bri- 
tish Foreign . Office (which we 
have accepted as our model) 
reflected that two generations 
ago. Тһе British Foreign 
Service belonged to the scions 
of aristocratic families who 
wanted to see a bit of the world. 
But as the Plowden Comittee 
has pointed out, all men and 
women of merit should be off- 
ered a full career in the foreign 
service. This can be achieved 
by paying increased allowances 
irrespective of whether or 
not they possess private means. 
This . recommendation has 
much greater relevance to India 
than to Britain. 
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Book Review 


THE INDIAN PARADOX 


‘THE CRISIS OF INDIA: 
cial) s. 5 Е 


[LATTERLY there have been a 

number of books on Indid, 
attempting, witb varying degrees 
of objectivity and success, to ana- 
lyse the country, its religious and 
cultural heritage, its social and 
political problems and the pros- 
pects and possibilities as to its 
future. 


Inevitably, some unsavoury as- 
pects of the social and religious 
. heritage of India, have been sub- 
jected to a critical examination 
which has often hurt our suscepti- 
bilities. 3 - 


~ Mr. Ronald Segal’s book does 
not say anything new or strik- 
ingly original. But his trenchant 
manner and deep humanity make 
his Comments and observations 
readable. 


The first few chapters of the 
book are merely an omnium 
gatherum of ‘facts’. The later 
chapters contain the real substance 
of Mr. Segal’s criticism. They 
are crowded with comments on 
almost all conceivable problems 
facing the country. They are bril- 


liant, but they are not, as the pub- 


lishers’ blurb says, controversial, 
except in a peripheral way, that is, 
unless one considers the respanse 
Of the stand-pattist, stick-in-the- 
mud Swatantrites and their ‘fe- 
llow-travellers’ as representative 
of the people at large.- But as 
Mr. Segal himself shows, the 


Swatantra Party as yet is largely . 


an irrelevant and intrusive factor 
on the Indian political scene. 


So Mr. Segal in common with 
many other accidental critics of 
India, lays a rather hyper-trophied 
stress on the retrogressive poten- 

.tial of the religious and casteist 
forces in the country. Many 
social measures; revolutionary in 
their implications, have been 
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By Ronald Segal (A Penguin Spe- 
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. pushed through without encoun- 
tering any serious resistance. Un- 
touchability has been abolished 


legally and, even on the social 


level, it is no more what it used to 
be. Women's emancipation, ad- 
mittedly as yet incomplete, will 
lead to a fundamental transfor- 
mation of the Indian Society. 


This is not to deny that the 
pessimistic outlook on life: that 
. Hinduism breeds, is acting as a 
brake on the country's progress. 
A philosophical revolution, said 
Sri М. М. Roy, must precede an 
economic revolution. But it 
would be wrong to blink at the 
slow burning change that is slowly 
but steadily registering itself within 
the folds of the Hindu society. 
After all, bulk of the members 
of the Communist Party of India 
are Hindus. 


All this social and cultural 
awakening was implicit in the 
nature of the Indian struggle for 
independence. The leaders strug- 
gled for decades to rid the Indian 
society of the mesmeric grip 
of much of their past. But 
while socially and culturally en- 
lightened, the Congress leader- 
ship was sorely lacking in any 
understanding of the economic 
forces of life. This absence of a 
revolutionary elan as far as the 
. economic life of the people went, 
explains the strange paradox that 
while socially and culturally India 
is taking long strides, economically 
it has remained in the dismal 
depths of backwardness. This is 
the rea] hiatus that is at the root 
of all other -'hiatuses' that Mr. 
Segal lists in the book but which 
he has not dealt with in adequate 
detail. , 


All this does not detract from 
the value of his criticism. His 
analysis of planning in India is 


lucid and shows how it-has largely 
passed by the common. man. 


: Toa great extent, the rising popu- 


lation neutralises whatever pro- 
gress is made. " Whatever is left 
over goes to fill the coffers of the 
rich, so that poverty continues to 
rage, sapping the Vitals of the 
nation and acting as a powerful 
pull-back to all exertions for fur- 
ther progress. This has been 
due to an inherent weakness in 
planning itself: it has lacked a 
mass base and has signally failed 
to enthuse or inspire the common 
man. Talking about agriculture 
and the Rightists opposition to 
cooperative farming, Mr. Segal 
observes: "Despite the outcry of 
Bombay businessmen, what Indian 
agriculture needs is not less com- 
munism but more if the chasm 
between the rich and the poor is 


to be crossed....if Stalinist vio- 
lence is in the long run to be, 
— escaped" 


What happened ins- 
tead, is that India's agriculture 
continues to be in dismal state 
of stagnation. Because of defec- 
tiveland reforms and various other 
factors, it never could resuscitate 
itself to any noticeable extent. The 


‘phenomenal progress made by 


China in all spheres of its national 
life only serves to underscore the 


crippling inadequacies in Indian 


planning. 
The truth of the matter is, 


as Mr. Segal shows, that the 


Congress 
talked a 


under Sri Nehru 
lot about. creating 


a socialist pattern of society, 
but j 
` advanced the economic interests 


In actual practice has 


of the rich only. Theleaders have 


cut themselves off from the masses 


and leagued with the wealthy; and 
behind a smoke-screen of pious 
platitudes plundered India for their 
own aggrandisement and for that 
ofthe rich bretheren. *Cocooned 
in their air-conditioned offices at 


` New Delhi or in the State Capitals, 


the Congress leaders constitute a 
modernised and professional poli- 
tical elite far removed from the 
voting masses of rural India". 
While publicly prating about prin- 
ciples and policies, they have in 
practice, formed factions, clawing 
each other while engaged in an 


unbridled pursuit of power, pelf | 
and privileges. The business 
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people of course got the lion’s 
share. In fact, more and more 
they are gaining control of 
the State apparatus. “The 
Congress government”, Mr. 
Segal scathingly observes, “has 
given the business community 
the means by which {о hold 
the Congress party to ransom. 
The richer and more powerful 
the business community becomes 
the richer and more powerful it 
demands to be and the greater are 
the resources with which it is 
able to pursue its demands. In- 
evitably the very nature of the 
Congress has changed in the pro- 
cess". Aud again: "the rulers 
remain remote from the ruled, 
but the rulers are now merchants 
and manufacturers as well as 
administrators. Together they 
constitute a new caste, the 
members of which visit, marry, 
and assist each other while shunn- 
ing intimate contact with those 
of different castes”. What sort of 
businessmen in the main do we 
have? “The businessman", says 
Mr. Segal, *is more a speculator 
than a builder, a pirate rather than 
a pioneer. His base is not in 
Industry, though he will exploit 
industry to his profit, but in com- 
merce and finance. He has none 


of that sense of national responsi- 


bility which characterised the 
Japanese businessman in the first 
flush of his country’s economic 
expansion. Still less has he the 
moral disposition of the Quaker 
industrialist....He is an empire 
builder with the vision of a char- 
tered accountant skilled at cooking 
"his books. The greater his power, 
the smaller are the uses to which 
he puts it. And it is he who 
governs the mood of the new 
тај”. 
This tie-up between the Con- 
gress top-brass and the Big Busi- 
ness has generated corruption on 
“a mass scale. Starting at the 
top it has percolated down and 
now colours the whole Society, 
For all this sorry mess, economic 
-and other, Mr. Segal holds Sri 
Nehru largely responsible. ‘Nehru 
never wished to be a tyrant, but 
became one —not а great one but 
a pretty on2, not through will but 
through vacillation.... His was 
the tyranny of confusion and cap- 
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rice. He failed not because he 
antagonised too much but he was 
afraid to antagonise too much. 
He never realised that his worst 
enemies were his own party, under- 
mining his policies, debasing the 
coinage of his thought. He was 
not resolute, but only obstinate. 
He retained ministers vhom he 
should have dismissed "or cor- 
ruption or incompetence or flag- 
rant disloyalty, because he regar- 
ded criticism of them zs a re- 
flection on himself. And he dis- 
missed ministers whom he should 
have retained for their allegiance 
to his own beliefs, because his sup- 
port of them did not in itself. still 
the carefully mounted campaign 
of criticism. He. despised cor- 
ruption and recognised ‘ts dan- 
gers, but he sat by, silent, while 
political colleagues and even rela- 
tives, openly engaged init... . (He) 
was wrapped in visions of the 
future so tightly that he lost sight 
of the disorder and dismay every- 
where around him. Above all, be 
was not ruthless and he was vain— 
as попе knew better than the para- 
sites who surrounded and threa- 
tened to consume him" Ар 
impressive indictment, ifever there 
was опе. The Indian people who 
adored the late Prime Minister 
must be the silliest people alive in 
the world. It is true tnat Sri 
Nehru truckled to the vested in- 
terests but he instinctively knew 
that the Congress was ло ins- 
trument to effect a revolutionary 
break-through in the country. 
In foreign policy, he enjoyed un- 
questioned sway. But it is falla- 
cious to say that the entire Con- 
gress was soft putty in his hand. 
Wereitso, he wouldn't have rejec- 
ted, unless we question hus basic 
socialist credentials, the 14-point 
minimum programme suggested by 
Sri J. P. Narayan in the early 
fifties as a condition precedent to 
a merger of the then Socialist 
Party with the Congress; he would 
not have recast the draft of the 
Second Five Year Plan originally 
heavily oriented towards socialism 
under pressure of vested interests 
in the Congress and lastly, he 
wouldn’t have tolerated even for a 
day ministers not subscribing to 
his socialist creed. Considerations 
ofstability, nature of the op- 


position, of polizical and parlia- 
mentary institutions in India, 
inevitably restrained his hands. In 
retrospect, it seems he overrated 
the hazards -> А 

Mr. Segal’s observations on 
India’s foreign policy lack the force 
and wisdom that characterise those 
on the interna! sizuations. How- 
ever, his plea for a political rap- 
prochement with Pakistan and 
China is eminently sensible, though 


he doesn’t quite ban out the steps 


that the Government of India 
should adopt: towards this end. 
Also .irreproacbable is his 
plea contained :n the. follow- 
ing: "India belonzs to the poor 
and coloured two-thirds of huma- 
nity, and her future cannot rea- 
sonably be divorced from theirs. 
She must therefore link her eco- 
nomic struggle witt. those similarly 
placed, helping them where she 
can, being helped by them where- 
ver possible and working with 
them—whatever the immediate 
effects on lier relations with the 
rich—to reduce ihe disparities 
between what are increasingly two 

worlds". 
Ram Lall Dhooria 


COURT NOTICE 
7534 PF 
25/31 dt: 7-1-65 112 


In the Court of Sh. V.P. 
Bhatnagar, P.C.S. Sub-Judge 
Ist Class, Delhi. 
Northern India Land & Fin- 
ance v/s M/s. Navyug Traders 


To 


Sh. H.S. Kandola Prop/ 
Partner, Navyug Traders 
Film Соіопу, Chandni | 
Chowk, Delhi. 


Whereas in the above noted 
case the arbitrator has filed 
the award. If you have any 
objection the same be filed 
within the statctory period. 
The case is fixed for 15.7.65. 

Given under my hand and the 
Seal of the Court this 10th 
day of June 1965. 

Sd/- 


Sus-JUDGE I CLASS 
DELHI. 


(Seal) 
SuB-JUpGE Ist CLass 
DELHI. ` 
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FOREIGN INVESTORS’ EARNINGS 


SINCE independence there has 
been an almost continuous dis- 
cussion about the role and import- 
ance of foreign private capital 
investment in our country. It is 
seldom that precise data are easily 
available. Lately, one comes ac- 
ross the tendency to underplay 
the enormous returns that. the 
foreign companies remit to their 
own countries and a case is 
being built up for “more attrac- 
‘tive terms" to invite them to 
invest in India in a big way. 

In this context, it may be of 
“interest to Ње readers of 
Mainstream to know how an im- 
portant British concern views the 
situation. In a letter to London 
Times, dated May 15, 1965, Sir 
Harold Rosbee Cox, Chairman of 
the Metal Box Co. Ltd., explained 
the importance and profitability 
of the company's overseas invest- 
ments for Britain. The letter was 
written in response to "Wilson 
Cabinet's recent move to restrict 
overseas investments with a view 
to “breaking the balance of pay- 
ments deadlock"for the. U.K. 


The. following extract from the 
letter is of particular interest for 
readers : 

“The goods which this company 
sells abroad can be divided rough- 
ly into two groups: those which 
can economically be directly ex- 
ported, such as meta] caps, highly 
decorated boxes and aerosol con- 
tainers, and those, like the or- 
dinary tincan, cardboard box or 
plastic bottle, which, because of 


their bulk relative to their value, . 


cannot. Obviously our policy 
must be to use every effort to 
increase the volume of exports of 
the former and to make the latter 
where they are wanted. 

“We have increased our direct 
exports steadily in the past 15 
years from £1,250,000 to 
£5,500,000 annually. This achieve- 
ment corresponds to an annual 
increase of over 11 per cent. 

“The establishment of overseas 
companies equipped to manufac- 
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ture the containers of the second 
group on the spot does not, how- 
ever, mean a loss of direct ex- 
ports. Most of the machinery 
needed is supplied from this 
country, and the annual value of 
this export by my company has 
increased in the past 15 years from 
«£200,000 to £1,200,000. We ex- 
por our company's technical 
nowledge in return for annual 
fees of £250,000'  Tinplate is 
exported to meet the demand 
created at a current rate of 
£8,200,000, and this figure is 
augmented by payment for other 
materials such as aluminium, inks, 
lacquers, and printing equip- 
ment. ! ` 
“In addition to all this the 
establishment of overseas compan- 
ies under my campany's control 
further favours the economy by 
creating new markets, leading to 
still further exports of United 
Kingdom material. 


“In 1950 my company put its 
overseas interests into a subsi- 
diary. The assets transferred 
were then worth £ 2m. The addi- 
tional finance since provided adds 
up to £ 9,800,000. The value of the 
overseas company's holding is 
now £ 26m. and the total of its 
direct income in the 15 years, 
£ 11,600,000. exceeds its invest- 
ment by £ 1,800,000. The parent 
company's machinery exports 
swell this to £ 12,300,000. Add to 
this the £ 37,900,000 from our 
direct exports, and our contribu- 
tion to the credit side of the ba- 
lance of payment account is 
£50,200,000 (quite apart from the 
country's tinplate income from our 
activities) in 15 years. It must 
be remembered, too, that the 
overseas finance provided in the 
past five years is only just begin- 
ning to remit its dividends, so 
that £1,500,000 present annual 
income in dividends, interest and 
fees will increase as the later in- 
vestments fructify. 


“Our largest overseas subsidia- 
ries are public companies and now 


in the main provide their own 
finance. It is not reasonable to 
expect them to pay out more than 
normal sound financial policy 
justifies, and any Budget provi- 
sions restricting the United King- 
dom financial contribution to 
their expansion would encourage 
them to pay out less. As it is, over 
the past five years, in which 
United Kingdom overseas com- 
panies as a whole remitted 47 
per cent of their earnings, ours 
remitted 56 per cent. It would 
be unreasonable in present cir- 
cumstances to expect more." 


These figures speak for them- 
selves. They eloquently tell us 
of the enormous profits that such 
British companies mint and the 
large remittances that they ship 
every year out of our country. 
The case for nationalisation of 
such concerns is no mere “‘ideo- 
logical fad’? as some economists 
and politicians try to make out, 


London 
—P.Seshadri 
SIGNALS FROM SPACE 


I refer to the article, “Signals 
from Space", by Sri Dilip Bose, 
(Mainstream, May 22, 1965). 


The regular pattern of radio 
signals detected, by Prof. Shklov- 
sky, has been interpreted in 
a peculiar way and this has been 
used to discuss the possibilities of 
life elsewhere in space. 


The basic point, ignored by 
the writer (and also by Prof. 
Shklovsky when making his “fas- 
cinating conjecture") is whether 
such a conjecture is even possible. 


The signals are said to have 
come from the star-system ‘STA- 
102’ some million light years away, 
and the question arises about the 
intensity of such signals at source. 

I have not been able to find out 
the sensitivity of the equipment by 
which these signals were detected,~ 
but let us stretch our imagination 
and assume that the detector is 
extremely, sensitive, and able to 
detect radio signals of one watt 
power at source, about the hun- 
dred thousand miles (one light 
second) away. (The usual radio 
stations are rated in Kilowatts). 
The radio source being “STA- 
102" and the decrease in intensity - 
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of electro-magnetic waves being 
inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance, the in- 
tensity -of radio signals at source 
would have to be some 10° (10 
raised to the power 24, Kilowatts 
or 10? (IO raised to the power 
18) million kilowatts. - 


This figure will impress even 
a layman; to a scientist, who 
knows the staggering effect of 
twenty fourth power, this figure 
is nothing less than tremendous 
which is completely impossible 
from an artificial source. 


Someone may counter this by 
saying that such an intense sour- 
тсе could develop if, say,.a huge 

` Hydrogen-fusion, (or Thermonu- 
clear) furnace (which might have 
been achieved by a super-civilisa- 
tion) blew up accidentally. True, 
but here we are not concerned 
with accidents because the whole 


basis of the conjecture is the re- : 


gular pattern of signals and such 
accidental blowing up would not 
be regular. 


There is another reason why 
such a conjecture must be consi- 
dered.illogical. Suppose, there is 
really some super-civilization in 
*STÀ-102""area, and it is trying 
to make contact with other civi- 
lisations. Surely, they would 
know the speed of electromagnetic 
radiations and would, therefore, 
not try to contact places more than 
a few light years, away; since 
any response from more distant 
places would be delayed so much 


that the very purpose of making 


such contact would be lost. Even 
Sri Bose hismself has come.to the 
same logic when һе writes: 
“Clearly the idea of any conti- 
nuous communication obser dite vert eee 
etc.” It is safe to say that a 
civilization, advanced to the point 
of being able to build such super- 
powered radio sources must come 
to the same logical conclusion. 
Why should such a civilization, 
build such strong sources if they 
have to contact-objects only a 
light year or so away. even if they 
were not ‘sure of-the receiving 
civilization having any sensitive 
receivers? Even if the receiver 
was one millionth parts as sensi- 
tive as the one used: by "Prof. 
Shklovsky, the strength of radio 
' source required could be one 
millionth of what we have cal- 
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culated. Itis clear zhat no logical 
civilization would construct a 
source one million times stronger 
than what is required for its pur- 
pose. There should, thus be 
no doubt that the s: -gnals from so 
remote a source es “STA-102” 
cannot have an artificial source. 


In the light of the above, the 
article in question becomes rather 
irrelevant; but even taking it as 
it is, there are sc many other 


. errors in it that I am constrained 


to point out a few of them. 


“The sea water containing 
a mixture of Hydrogen...... 
broth of. organic matter.” The 
writer has forgotten that hydrogen 
and methane do not dissolve in 
water,; also, to write of water 
vapour dissolved in water is, to 
say the least, ridiculous. Further- 
more, it was not broth from which 
life originated. Firstly, there was 
alot of carbon dicxide in water. 
Secondly there wes continuous 
formation of oxygen which, cxidi- 
sed hydrogen and methane (which 
were in atmosphere) to some extent 
and the oxidation "products of 
methane dissolved ir water. Lastly, 
there were cynogen compounds, 
and ammonium cyanate was for- 
med and this-led to the formation 
of urea which was also present 
in water, Also the ultra-violet 
and higher energy radiations pro- 
duced reduction products ‘rom 
carbon dioxide which formed 
various kinds of sugar. All these, 
present in water, formed the so- 
called *broth"-and not the solution 
of hydrogen, ammonia, metbane, 
and water vapour. From this, more 
complicated organic compounds 
like amino acids were formed 
by heavy electric’ discharges 
and' from the latter, by steps not 
yet explained, life originated. 
There is also the mistake abou: the 
ionosphere not being there in the 
atmosphere of primitive earth. 
Why should it not have been there! 
When the earth was gasseous 
hot, any ionosphere formed would 
be continuously disturbed; but 
when a well-defined atmospnere 
had been formed (che period to 
which Srí Bose refers) an iono: 
sphere would also be formed as 
a necessary corollary. Also, the 
absence of ionosphere i is not nece- 
ssary for heavy electric discha-ges, 
to take place. When the surface 


‘star. 


temperature of earth was higher, 
the meteorological phenomena 
were so intense tha: heavy ele- 
ctrical discharges would easily 
occur even from the clouds. 


“It must be noted that all the 
oxygen in our atmosphere (21 
per cent) is not native to our 
planet but has béen brought in 
existence entirely by a process of. 
photosynthesis" is another fal- 
lacious sentence. This, if read 
by a layman, who ‘did not know’ 
about photosynthesis. would lead 
him to believe that it was some 
process by which oxygen was su- 
cked in from space. The oxygen 
is certainly native to our planet; 
only at early stages, it was not 
elemental, but was combined with 
carbon and other elements. Most 
of this carbon dioxide was later 
converted into organic compounds 
and gas oxygen by photosynthesis. 
It is also wrong-to say that the 
present amount of ffee oxygen 
has come entirely from carbon 
dioxide. A part has also come 
from water. It should be known 
that some water vapour gets ioni- 
sed in the upper parts of atmos- 
phere (in the ionosphere, to be 
precise) and the ions tend to dif- 
fuse out into space. As hydrogen 
diffuses four times as fast as 
oxygen, a net balance of oxygen 
is left behind. It has even been 
estimated that the original amount 
of water vapour which was present 
in the very hot atmosphere when 


' the earth crust had just solidified 


(and no liquid water had yet for- 
med) has, by now all gone away , 
by this process. If more precise 
calculations confirm. this estimate, 
then the free oxygen coming from 
this source would be cuite a large 
part of the whole, even perhaps 
the major part. 


The writer has discussed the 
factors needed to be fulfilled for 
life to be possible. The factors 
(a) and (b) are wrong and a very 
important factor has been left out. 


A planet need not necessarily 
have as its primary, a solitary 
For double ard multiple 
star systems, the path of some of 
their planets can easily 5e imagined 
to be such that seasonél variations 
of temperature may пої be too: 
large. In'^such cases, life would 
be possible. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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“WARNING SIGNALS 


Whatever may. be the political implications of Maharashtra Chief 
Minister V.P. Naik’s attacks on the Central Government and the 
Congress High Command, he has done well to focus attention drama- 
tically on the basic defects in the handling of food policy. It is clear 
now that the country is heading towards another food crisis, bigger in 
magnitude than the one it faced last year. This is happening despite 
the many warnings uttered by persons in responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Congress President and some Chief Ministers. Soon after last 
year’s crisis, Sri Kamaraj, who made certain suggestions privately to 
the Union Govetnment and the Chief Ministers of States, had warned 
that if energetic steps were not taken to procure stocks from the 
farmers, offering the necessary incentives, a major crisis would be- 
come inevitable in July-August this year. August is the month now 
mentioned by experts for the crisis hitting the deficit States with 
full force. Particularly from Maharashtra and Kerala reports have 
started coming in of conditions getting out of hand in certain pockets, 
and of cases of starvation. This is a danger signal which it would be 
disastrous to ignore. li 


Sri Naik is not alone in criticizing the Centre for its failure to 
evolve and implement a national food policy which would ensure 
equitable distribution of the available foodgrains. While Sri Naik's 
main point is the assurance of a reasonable price to the producer, 
West Bengal Chief Minister P.C. Sen has demanded the introduc- 
tion of full statutory rationing in all cities and modified rationing in 
all the chronically deficit areas. He has pointed out emphatically 
that the only permanent solution to this nagging problem is full 
State trading in foodgrains. "And he has also drawn pointed atten- 
ion to the fact that agriculture in this country continues to be a 
gamble—a factor to eliminate which nothing has been done by the 
Government. Crue ci 


Union Food Minister C. Subramaniam has not been able to 
provide satisfactory answers to the crucial questions posed by the two 
Chief Ministers. He has merely repeated the claim that there are 
enough stocks to face the coming lean period. Presumably he means 
the PL-480 stocks. It. is: strange that Centre’s confidence is based 
almost entirely on the availability of PL-480 stocks. 

There is a noticeable tendency on the part of those in power, 
whose responsibility it is to meet the basic needs of the people, to make 
pompous pronouncements about what should be done, instead of 
going ahead and doing it. It is over eighteen months since the need 
for full-fledged State trading in foodgrains was accepted by the ruling 
party. It is several months since the Food Corporation was set up. 
Despite all this, we appear to be heading for a crisis far worse than 
the one we experienced earlier. 


Long-distance exchanges between the Chief Ministers and the 
Union Food Minister will not solve the problem. The situation re- 
quires that they should sit together at least now and work out short- 
term and long-term measures which will ensure that the farmer will get 
a reasonable price for his produce, that middlemen and hodrders will 
not be allowed to come between producer and consumer, that the State 
will regulate the flow of grains into the market, and that the consumer 


` will get his requirements in full at a fair price. The expected crisis 


is not udavoidable. But if the authorities do not take steps to prevent 
it with imagination and firmness, the consequences will be far-reaching 
in terms of the people’s distress and in terms even of confidence in the 
ruling party. | бо. : » 





PRESSURES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


AS the season of scorching heat 
is about to end, New Delhi 
is again coming back to life, with 
the Ministers, one by one, return- 
ing to their daily, routine after 
most of them having escaped the 
oppressive June at the Capital. 


For the Prime Minister him- 
self, the home-coming after nearly 
three weeks of hectic programme 
overseas, does not promise any 
peace with all the noisy criticisms 
against the Kutch Cease-Fire 
terms and the ominous rumblings 
from the States against the Cen- 
tre's food policy. 


Meanwhile, observers in the 
Capital have been engaged in an 
objective appraisal of our foreign- 
policy gains and losses both in 
London and Algiers. Although 
in the mark-sheet, as it has emer- 


~. ged, Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri | 


misses a First, he may safely claim 
to have managed to get a good 
Second. The overall impression 
here is that the Prime Minister in 
London avoided any ‘slide-back 
from the basic position but little 
of significance has been added to 
our standing. In other words, 
there was no capitulation, but at 
the same time, a positive political 
intervention om India’s part was 
lacking on the major issues before 
the Commonwealth Prime Minis- 


ter’s Conference. 


Tliere is hardly any enthusiasm 
in New Dethi about the Common- 
wealth Peace Mission for Vietnam 
and it is almost unanimously felt 
that the Prime Minister did the 
right thing in keeping out of it. 


„At the same time, the question is 


being asked whether Sri Shastri 
should not have thrown in his 
weight more determinedly against 
Mr. Wilson leading the Mission. 
With a good section of the African 
opinion against Mr. Wilson’s lea- 
dership of the mission, it is fair 
to conelude that India with her 
standing could have saved the 
mission from being still-born by 
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pressing for Mr. Wilson being 
kept out of its leadership. Simi- 
larly the inclusion of Moscow in 
the Missions’ itinerary could have 
been avoided if Sri Shastri nad 


consulted his notes of his talks” 


with the Soviet leaders only a few 


. weeks before. 


The Prime Minister's em- 
phasis on the need <o deal with 
the Vietcong was an advance on 
the official British position (echo- 
ing the State Department) that 


~ the Victcong could form part of 


the North Vietnamese delegation. 


‘Moreover, the guidelines for che 


- mission bore 


the impress of 
India’s stand; but it has not 
escaped notice in New Delhi that 
while the Prime Minister himself 
has been persistently stressing the 
urgency -of stopping the U.S. 
air bombing of Nor-h Vietnam, 
the communique with his consent 


‘tried to equate this demand with 


the one asking North Vietnam 
not to go in for armed operaticns 
in the South—a position which 
India had taken a few months 
ago but had practically given up 
lately; most pointedly, the Lon- 
don communique pcsition. is a 
climb-down from the stand, which 
Sri Shastri had agreed to, in the 
Moscow joint communique after 
his talks with the Soviet leaders. 


The fact that'since -he London 
conference, the Prime Minister 
has publicly stressec the need 
for stopping the U.S. bombing 
and for a Geneva-type zonference, 
shows that he personally has not 
shifted from his Moscow stard 
but was unable to assert sufü- 
ciently in the London Conference 
to leave its definite im»rint on.its 
final communique. 


On the Rhodesiar question, 
there was a definite improvement 
in India’s position this time over 
that taken at the last year's Com- 
monwealth Premiers’ Conference: 
the breaking-off of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Ian Smith regime 


provided a good opning for fra- 
ternisation with the African lea- 
dership. And yet on the crucial 
issue of direct militant action 
which characterises the present 
phase of the African stand, Sri 
Shastri seems to have had held 
back, which hardly tallies with 
New Delhis own stand on the 
issue of Goa, a stand which also 
had paid very good dividends in 
terms of earning African goodwill. 


While India did make useful 
contributions on such issues as 
disarmament, what was lacking in 
London was the lustre of a dyna- 
mic foreign-policy, the stamp of 
first-class statesmanship that under- 
stands the need for positive inter- 
vention and determined initiative. 


The assessment of India’s role 
in the back-stage diplomacy at 
Algiers is yet to be made in the 
External Affairs Ministry. No 
doubt, there is a feeling of relief : 
in the Capital that Peking has been 
badly mauled both on the ques- 
tion of hustling the Conference 
through and also its indecent haste 
in: applauding the Boumedienne 
coup. Barring Sri Krishna 
Menon’s rather mystifying ad- . 
vocacy in favour of the Afro- 
Asian Conference being held on 
schedule, the overwhelming body 
of opinion in this country has 
welcomed the postponement of 
this Conference. 


But has India bzen able to. 
make the most out of che situa- 
tion? The details that have rea- 
ched here make it clear that our ^ 
diplomacy was rather hesitant 
and slow-moving which practically 
put our team in the shade when 
confronted with the quick-change 
manoeuvres of Pakistan and 
China or the VCI resi- 
lience of the UAR. 


Sardar Swaran Singh by staying 
ing away from Algiers has given 
the impression of fightirg shy of 
facing the difficult situation, which 
only a very competent Foreign 
Minister could have tacked. Ins- 
tead, ‘our Foreign Min ster has 
practically reduced himself to 
playing the ADC- to the Prime 
Minister. 
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HE impact of the Cease-Fire 
-agreement om Kutch is being 
closely watched in ‘New Delhi. 
As for his Cabinet colleagues, the 
Prime Minister has had little to 
worry about, because there has 
been a general agreement on the 
subject throughout: rather cons- 
picuously, Sri Nanda is known to 
be supporting the  Shastri 
stand. 


The Congress Party as such 
seems to have divided opinion on 
the issue. The bulk of opinion 
supports the Cease-Fire but many 
of them wonder if India would 
have bad to quit Sardarpost or 
Vigakot if Britain had not me- 
diated. Sri Morarji Desai is 
known to have opposed the entire 
cease-fire talks in the Working 
Committee, presumably using the 
issue as a convenient handle with 
which to beat the Shastri govern- 
ment. Apart from this trend, 
there is the more impetuous Kri- 
shna Menon fringe which is not 
satisfied with the status quo ante 
January 1. Although this may 
lead to fireworks inside the Party 
—very likely at the Bangalore 
AICC—the Government feels that 
it can manage to keep its own 
house in order. 


In the wider arena of national 
politics, is the Government con- 
fident of riding the storm parti- 
cularly when it concerns the per- 
petually sensitive issue of an 
Indo-Pak dispute? For one thing, 
political observers have noticed 
that the high-tension mood of 
‚ early May has considerably sub- 
sided and it will be difficult for 
any political group to whip up 
an “avenge-Kanjarkot’’ crusade. 


The sense of humiliation that . 


came after the fall of Biar Bet 
was to a large measure neutra- 
lised -after the Kargil episode 
^ which in public mind, showed that 
when necessary our troops also 
could push on and not always 
have to fall back. It is not 
accidental that the awards for 
gallantry in Kutch’ and Kargil 
were announced almost simul- 
taneously with the agreement on 
‚ the Cease-Fire. 


The Prime Minister’s case is 


that the commitment that he made - 
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.would perhaps have 


in Parliament—that no talks 
would begin until the status quo 
ante January 1 was restored—has 


been fulfilled. He also takes the. 


position that he is committed to 
take Parliament into confidence 
only before arriving at the final 
settlement. ^ 


Partywise, the Government is 
faced with strong opposition only 
from the Jan Sangh and the SSP. 
And New Delhi knows that these 
two parties on their own cannot 
whip up а nation-wide frenzy. 
While the Swatantra and the PSP 
will not oppose any settlement 
terms with Pakistan—a position 
in which the Left Communists 
(with their new-found Teverence 
for Ayub’s pro-China diplomacy) 
promise to be their willing bed- 
fellow—the CPI will concentrate 
on warning against any Western 
arbitration but will keep clear of 
any frenzied anti-Pakistanism. 


| 
The sum total of such a survey 
is that the opposition that Sri 
Shastri has to face today is far 
less formidable than the one that 


-confronted Nehru when he boldly 


accepted the Colombo Proposals 
after the Chinese attack. 


For the careful observer in 
New Delhi, there is however a 
footnote to the protracted Wilson- 
sponsered negotiation of the last 
two months: could not New 
Delhi have avoided providing this 
new opening for British interven- 
tion in Indo-Pak relations? With 
our bitter experience of British 
double-talk in the sordid dip- 
lomacy over Kashmir, there is 
inevitable а national allergy 
against Britain being allowed to 
fish in Indo-Pak troubled waters. 
It is not only Moscow that has 
advised .both India and Pakistan 
to settle their disputes on their 
own; it is understood that in the 
early stage of the Kutch crisis, our 
Ambassador in Pakistan, Sri 
Parthasarathy himself, suggested 
a direct summit-level approach by 
Sri Shastri to President Ayub. 
With all his anxiety to build 
himself up as an independent 
Asian. leader, President Ayub 
found it 
difficult to spurn such a gesture. 
In that event, the terms for a 
Cease-Fire in Kutch could not 


have been different from what we 
have got now through Mr. 
Wilson’s belessings. 


The nation inits present mood, - 
as could be gauged from -the 
Capital, is hardly interested in 
making a Good Samaritan out 
of the British Prime Minister. 


* * ЕУ 


AT the moment, New Delhi is 
experiencing anothertype of 
Western pressure, which has long- 
range implications for both our 
economy and foreign policy. The 
full story of the foreign oil cartels' 
pressure-tactics—even to the ex- 
tent of creating artificial scarcity 
of kerosene and diesel oil—is 
given elsewhere in this issue, 
(vage 10). New Delhi's role in 
this important tussle with foreign 
capital is most illuminating. 


Although the hard core of the 
Finance Ministry has long been 
known for its pronouncedly pro- 
West bias, the directive to the 
Petroleum Ministry to buy So- ` 
viet petroleum products came late 
last year from Sri T.T. Krishnam- 
achari’s outfit itself. The over- 
riding logic of acute foreign- 
exchange shortage cut across idco- 
logical loyalties. The significance 
of this new stand of the Finance 
Ministry can be fully grasped 
only when one recalls that a few 
years ago it was from the Finance 
Ministry officials like Sri L.K. Jha 
that the main objection to Sri 
K.D. Malaviya's public-sector oil 
policy used to come, on the plea 
that by annoying the powerful . 
ESSO lobby in Washington, the 
Government was spoiling the 
chances, of large-scale dollar aid. 


While inescapable circumstan- 
ces have thus compelled the 
Petroleum Ministry to take up 
the gauntlet thrown by the West- 
ern oil majors, it has yet to take 
up a definite policy-stand to com- 
bat the manoeuvres of -these 
oil cartels. While Sri Humayun 
Kabir's recent pronouncements 
warning the foreign oil companies . 
have a strident note, insiders in 
New Delhi know that what he 


` seems to lack is a properly worked 


out strategy of dislodging the 
most powerful citadel of Western ~ 
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` - capital in this country. Ad-hoc 
arrangements with the Soviet au- 
thorities, made and implemented 
at official level can hardly sustain 
such an important challenge. For; 
the clash with the Western oil 
companies is not merely a question 
of hard-currency shortage’ or 
making adjustments in distribu- 
tion arrangements; it is a first- 
class political battle which Sri 
Kabir with all his reluctance to 
enter can hardly avoid. This his 
predecessor-in-office, Sri, K.D. 
Malaviya, had always kept in 
mind, For, if a battle is to be 
fought, the closest understanding 
with powerful allies is the least 
that wisdom enjoins. 


This has become all-the more 
imperative because the pro-West 
lobby in New Delhi has already 
begun their whisper campaign. 
A show-down with powerful oil 
companies like the ESSO and the 
Shell, it is being argued, would 
jeopardise our chances of getting 
genercus economic aid from the 

. West. Although in the present 
climate -1п the Capital, the US 
stock is not high at all, it is an 
open secret that the spokesmen of 

- such a lobby could be found in- 

side the Cabinet itself. After all, 

Sri S.K. Patil is not reported to 

have changed his spots. 


But Sri Patil is‘not a lonesome 
Casabianca. In the sphere of oil 
itself, there are many others who 
are only too willing to take up 
the brief for the Western cartels. 
Sri Khandubhai Desai, who left 

- for London last week, is an inter- 
esting example, though of minor 
importance. His bias for the BOC 
is widely known; this is so pro- 
nounced that on the Board of 
Oil India Directors, where he is 
supposed to represent the Govern- 
ment of India, he retains his 
chairmanship with the ready sup- 


` _ port of the BOC representatives. 


And Sri Desaiis believed to be 
strongly in favour of taking Assam 
out of the jurisdiction of the 
public-sector Oil & Natural Gas 
Commission and hand it 
over to the BOC for exploration 
work. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the BOC has been 
playing the ‘host to Sri Desai 
during his overseas trip this time, 
as it d'd a few years ago. 
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The ramifications of the oil 
lobby is indeed a fascineting 
feature of New Delhi politics. 

* ж + БЫ 


HE Union Home Minister's 

recent decision to take over the 
border security police arrange- 
ments has an important political 
bearing which careful observers 
have not missed. 

On the face of it, the decision 
sounds as hardly noteworthy. In 
the present state of constant pre- 
paredness all along the far-fung 
frontier it is both logical and 
natural that its policing should 
be vested at the Centre. At the 
same time, the objections of the 
State Governments—among 
whom West Béngal has taken the 
lead—are not dismissed here as 
being without validity. The prob- 
lem of overlapping jurisdiction has 
to be faced at many places where 
border security involves effective 
control over a good portion of 
adjoining territory in depth. 


However, the reason why Sri. 
G.L. Nanda has taken an almost 
unbending stand on the subject 

„15 that recent experiences have 
shown the undesirability of leav- 
ing the important task of border 

` security outside the control of 
the Centre's direct authority. Às 
it so happned, the Home Ministry 
could not overlook cases where 

` those in charge of border security 
while formally under the State 
authorities, developed a tendency 
of acting on their own, having an 
exaggerated idea of their cwn 
importance. With an unpre- 
cedently "live" border to police 
New Delhi has felt that the best 

` way to deal with the problem is 
for the Centre to streamline 
authority with discipline, and on 
the other, establish proper liaison 
with the Army authorities at <he 
highest level, whenever any emer- 
gency occurs. The Home Miris- 
trys present mood does not 
permit it to relent from this 
decision. 


It is from the same standpo:nt 
of Central authority vis-a-vis the 
States that many in New Delhi 
have viewed the recent bomb- 
shell prouncements of Maharash- 
tra's Chief Minister both on the 


-— 


question of food and Goa. How- .- 
ever, observers in the Capital/feel 
that Sri Naik, together with Sri 
P.C. Sen of West Bengal, has a 
strong case on the food: question 
since they were among the few 
Chief Ministers who were 
most emphatically in favour of 
State trading at the conference on 
the subject last year. They have. 
reasons to blame Sri Subra- © 
maniam, who, with all his strong 
words .against the hoarder last 
year, has not been able to make 
a breakthrough, his public- 
sector corporation playing a 
pathetically minor role. - 


t The episode however 15 inter- 
preted in the Capital asa signi- 
ficant pointer to the coming. 
political developments: as soon 
as the States will be faced with | 
public discontent, the Chief 
Ministers will unhesitaingly throw 

the blame at the Centre. ` 


The awareness of this disturb- 
ing trend does not certainly consti- 
tute a pleasing birthday gift for 
Sri Nanda who will be 67 on this 
‘July 4. 


June 30 N.C. 
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RHODESIA: NEXT PHASE | 


А few hours before the announ- 
cement of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ communique, 
. Prime Minister Tan Smith .of 
Rhodesia: told reporters that he 
was going to spend the evening at 
a circus. : 

Perhaps he viewed the Con- 
ference as a circus, with Harold 
Wilson trying to do the balancing 
trick between the African senti- 
ment demanding an all-party con- 
stitutional conference within a 
specified period, and his own limi- 
tations "in prevailing upon the 
obdurate white supremacists of 
Rhodesia.  . 

After the communique was 
announced, Mr. Smith declined 
to make any comments. But his 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr. 
William Harper was less reticent. 
Said he: “If negotiated indepen- 
dence. becomes impossible, the 
Rhodesian government will look 
to other alternatives". These in- 
cluded doing another Congo, the 
White settlers playing the part 
that Belgian mercenaries played 

.in the Congo. 

The communique Itself could 
hardly be called a triumph for the 
African sentiment. In fact, in 
an unprecedented move, Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
publicly dissociated himself from 
the clauses on Rhodesia on the 
ground that the united African 
demand for a deadline for the 
constitutional conference had not 
been accepted. 


Wilson's Logic 

Mr Wilson himself took satis- 
faction in the thought that the 
conference had “соте unscathed" 
on the Rhodesia issue. -He took 
pains to make it clear that no 
concession had been made which 
would challenge the solely British 
right to decide when to call a 
constitutional conference. 

Mr. Wilson's reasons for not 
agreeing to an all-party conference 
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by а specified date are obvious. 
Mr. Smith will just refuse to attend 
the conference himself and also 
to release the nationalist Africans 
to enable their participation. For 
unknown reasons, Mr. Wilson 
still seems hopeful that Тап Smith 
will relent. 


None of the Africans share - 


this optimism. And the adoption 
of the “опе man one vote" prin- 

ciple at the London conference, 

however impressive it may seem 

as an advance on the earlier 

position, need not mean anything . 
to the hard-headed white. supre- 

macists in Salisbury. 

- In fact, judging by Salisbury's 
reaction, there seems little reason 
to hope that Mr. Smith will ever 
agree to negotiations seeking to 
modify the constitution that he 
has himself foisted on Rhodesia. 

What then can Britain do to 
wriggle out of this last great 
colonial entafiglement of hers? 
Mr. Wilson just managed to fri- 
ghten Smith out of a unilateral 
declaration once, by threatening 
political and economic sanctions. 
When the Rhodesian Parliament 
assembled early in June, it, was 
expected that" Mr. Smith would 
refer to the much-publicized Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, even to a break with Britain. 
All that, however, happened was 


‘that the British anthem ended 
"halfway through. 


For the rest, 
there was only a mild reference 
to the fresh mandate the Govern- 
ment had won through its elec- 
toral victory! = 

It was perhaps this unwanted 
tameness which gave Wilson hope 
that bilateral negotiations could 
be continued with hopes of a 
solution more acceptable to the 
Africans. 


Smith’s Game 

But Mr. Smith was more subtle 
than conciliatory. He really has 
no need for independence. While 


negotiations continue, he can go 
ahead with his encroachment on 
the rights of Africans till he has 
built Rhodesia into another apar- 
theid state like South Africa. 
Already there are indications 
that this is exactly what he is 
planning to do. He has declared 
an emergency in the detention 
area where Joshua Nkomo “is 
held, and has banned African 
gatherings there. On the other 
hand, new privileges are being 
bestowed on African chiefs and 
the hostility between the rural 
traditionalists and the urban mili- 
tants is being aggravated. 
Meanwhile, the economy is on 
the way to recovery and with the 
help of apartheid South Africa 
and totalitarian Portugal and 
Spain, an attempt will be made 
to resist British economic sanc- 
tions. у 
It is for this reason that 
African leaders at the London 
conference demanded a firmer 
British stand. It is becoming 
increasingly obvious that. Mr. 
Smith’s intransigence can be coun- 
tered effectively, if not by actual 


use of force, then at least by clear 


evidence of Britain’s readiness 
to use force. If Smith goes ahead 
with the Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence, the constitution 
will have to be suspended. Or, 
if he declines to sit at the nego- 
tiating table with nationalist Afri- 
can leaders, Britain must invite - 
the leaders now in exile and draw 
up a constitution which will 
ensure rule of majority. 

In either, case, it is difficult to 
see how British action will have 
any impact unless she backs it 
up with a clear warning that she 
wil not hestitate to resort to 


force, if necessary. 


African Stand 


African leaders have quite 
pertinently pointed out that 
(continued on page 18). 
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BEHIND OIL SCARCITY 
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K Fòreign Monopolies’ Blackmail > 


— 


` THE sudden appearance of shor- 


tages in petroleum products, 
specially kerosene and Higb Speed 
Diesel oil during May and June, 
which hit far-flung areas of the 
country, one after another, has 
brought about a significant new 
awareness of the working of the 
international oil business, both 
in the official circles and the 
public. 


Indeed, the whole complex of 
the international oil politics has 
entered the consciousness of our 
Government and the ‘people in 
the past few weeks, It has thrown 
into focus the ways of the foreign 
oil. monopolies and the need 
to develop rapidly and boldly an 
integrated, truly national petro- 
leum industry in the country which 
will be able {о теак the grip of 


` the international cartels. 


/ 


Historical Background 


The origin of these develop- 
ments lies in several historical 
circumstances; particularly, among 
them, the deliberate refusal 
during British rule to allow 
the setting up of an oil industry 
in India and the permission grant- 


ed in the early years of the inde- 


pendence to foreign monopolies 
to expand their operations in the 
country. Only during the Second 
Five Year Plan, beginnings were 
made with Soviet assistance in 
this vital field and some pro- 
gress was recorded in the teeth 
of bitter opposition of the 
foreign cartels during the Third 
Plan . , 

This-resulted in the establish- 
ment of such organisations as the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
for exploration and production 
of crude, and the Indian Oil 
Corporation for refining and mar- 
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keting of petroleum products. 
They made a dent in the moro- 
polistic hold of the foreigr ma- 
jors іп the Indian market tut 
have not yet been been akle to 
dislodge them. 


Even by mid-1965, the last year 
of the Third Plan, the hold of 
the Indian sector in oil has exter d- 
ed to only 20 per cent of the 
refining capacity and about 17 
percent of the marketing o7 pst- 
roleum products. The rest is 
controlled by the foreign com- 
panies. 


The position with respect to 
crude has been worse. Apart 
from production within the 
country -— in which too the 
British-owned Burmah Oil Zom- 
pany has a share—the entire crude 
for the refineries is brought into 
this country by the foreign com- 
panies from their own sources 


Anti-national Agreements 


Right from the beginning’ the 
foreign Companies have -been 
taking full advantage of this situ- 
When, after independe- 
ence, it was planned to set лр 
refining capacity within the coun- 
try, these Companies inveigied 
the Government into signing spe- 
cial agreements with them: these 
agreements are now recognised 
to be against national interests and 
are not defended even by the 
Companies themselves. The three 
coastal refineries set up by 
Burmah-Shell, Esso (formerly 
Stanvac, and Caltex at Bombay 
and Visakapatnam, under the 
terms of those agreements en- 
joyed long years of tax holiday 
and privileges and still exercise 
the right to import crude frcm 
their own sources at prices which 
are known, to be higher than 


those available from other sour- 
ces, including Western sources. In 
addition, they enjoyed till the 
close of the financial year 1964- 
65, the facility of free foreign ex- 
change allocation to import de- 
ficit peitroleum products for 
marketing through their trading 
organisations. 
sg 

When it, was suggested to 

three Companies to accept for 


refining, crude from the Soviet. 


Union which was available on 
rupee account at cheaper rates, 
they curtly rejected the Govern- 
ment’s request. Again when early 
this year,t he Companies were re- 
, quested to- accept deficit petro- 
leum products from rupee pay- 
ment sources, in view of the diffi- 


cult foreign exchange situation” 


facing the country, they refused 
.to cooperate, ' ^ 


Meanwhile, during the’ past 
years they steadily expanded their 
refineries capacities much be- 
yond what was originally licensed 
and built a-distribution and mar- 
keting network which was much 
bigger than warranted by the pro- 
duction of their refineries in 
India. . 


Companies Strength 


The Companies.offered at one 
time to revise the refinery agree- 
ments and convert themselves 
into rupee companies under of- 
dinary licences but only if,they 


were allowed further ‘substantial , 


expansions. This move had also 
the tacit objective of securing 
new concessions in the creation 
of more refinery capacity and 
the carrying out of exploration 
and crude production programme 
of the country, The expectations 
and ambitions of the foreign 
cartels could be foiled and their 
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pressures could be withstood be- 
cause of the timely availability of 
resources for developing India's 
national oil industry from the 
socialist countries and also from 


the producer coüntries of West- 


Asia which themselves have been 


- struggling to shake off the hold 


^ 


of the very same Western cartels. 


Another favourable factor has 
appeared: the fierce competition 
in the international oil market 
and the éonsequent, conditions of 
slump, ‘have been throwing up 
independent rivals ready to offer 
collaboration to developing coun- 
tries. , 


Instead of cooperating with the 
Government, the oil majors, how- 
ever, have still remained recalcit- 
rant and have even lately been 
ganging up to obstruct Indian 
efforts to develop our national 
petroleum industry, whether it be 
in the field of refining or ensuring 
needed supplies, or fertilizers and 
petro-chemicals, they try to put 
obstacles or to subvert the Gov- 
ernment's programme with a view 
to extracting the maximum ad- 
vantages for themselves. 


The “crisis” in distribution 
and marketing of petroleum pro- 
ducts during the past weeks has 
forcefully underlined this attitude 
of the Companies. After the Com- 
panies refused to cooperate in 
the steps to conserve foreign 
exchange in the present difficult 
situation facing the nation's eco- 


поту, the Government was left © 


with no alternative but to stop 
free foreign exchange allocation 
tothe Companies to import, in 
the first instance, deficit petro- 
leum products for the licensing 
period April—September, 1965. 


Compulsion of Stringency 


The Government's decision 


‘had nothing to do with the 


larger issues involved in our na- 
tional oil policy. It was purely a 
decision forced by the compulsion 
of foreign excahange stringency. 
It was natural for the Government 
to plug the drain on account of 
import of petroleum products 
since the sums involved are large— 
the value of imports of these pro- 
ducts being only second to that of 
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foodgrains which, however, are 
covered to a large extent by 
PL 480. А 


For the preceding six months 
period—October 1964 to March 
1965—the foreign exchange re- 
quirement to import crude and 
products was estimated at Rs. 
54.65 crores. Of this Rs.7.54 
crores worth was saved by imports 
on rupee account from the Soviet 
Union. For the rest, Rs. 24.53 
crores accounted for imports of 
crude for the Companies re- 
fineries, Provisions Һай іо be 
made to the, extent of Rs. 9.83 
crores to import bulk deficit pro- 
ducts, Rs. 12,50 crores to import 
lubricants and Rs. 0.25 crores to 
import bitumen. However, actual- 
ly even for this six-month period, 
only Rs. 33 crores in free foreign 
exchange could be spared with 
the result that the imports had to 
be reduced and we closed the 
period with depleted inventories. 


Soviet Initiative 


Meariwhile, the Soviet Union 
indicated its willingness to come 
to India’s assistance in this diffi- 
cult situation and arrange addi- 
tional supplies of deficit petroleum 
products on rupee account at 
favourable rates, over and above 
what had been contracted for in 
e Indo-Soviet Trade plan for 

5. 


By March end, firm under- 
standing in this regard was reach- 
ed and Indian Oil Corporation 
was able to sign contracts for 
covering fully the Indian require- 
ments of stocks and current dis- 
tribution. | Necessary shipping 
arrangements were also made by 


- the Soviet authorities and have 


been underway since. The alter- 
native supply arrangements having 
been made, the Government told 
the companies on May 3; that no 
free foreign ,exchange would be 
allotted to :them to import the 
deficit products. 


To fully appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the | Government's 
decision and the subsequent be- 
haviour of the Companies, cer- 
tain other points may be noted. 
The decision covered only the bulk 
deficit products, namely kerosene 


arid High Speed Diesel oil (HSD) 
which account for only about 
Rs. 10 crores of the total import 
bill (which includes crude) of 
nearly Rs. 50 crores for the six- 
month period. As India’s refinery 
capacity in the public sector comes 
up in the next year or so. India 
would become self-sufficient -in 
these products also and the im- 
port needs would be marginal. The 
deficit in the HSD is expected to 
be entirely wiped out by the 
clóse of the year asthe Barauni 
production picks up and the 
Koyali refinery goes on stream. 


Emergency Measures 


The decision to import the 
products from the Soviet Union 
has therefore been clearly an` 
emergency measure in the special 
circumstances obtaining. If the 
foreign .oil companies had the 
slightest consideration for the 
needs ‘of this country which has 
extended to them liberal hospi- 
tality for decades, they would 
have cooperated with the Govern- 
ment and the end of the long 
chapter of dependence on products 
imports and drain of foreign 
exchange would have been smooth 
and without distrubance. But the 
Companies did not react in this 
fashion. Within days of the 
Government’s decision not to 
allot them foreign exchange, re- 
ports of “shortage” began coming 


up. 


The Companies representa- 
tives had rep€atdly assured the 
Government that though they 
were unable, on account of their 
so-called “international prac- 
tices? and involvements, іо 
handle the Soviet products, they 
would otherwise cooperate fully 
in maintaining smooth supply and 
distribution of their stocks and 
the refineries’ current production. 
But some strange things were 
noticed in their supply and dis- 
tribution arrangements. 


Planned Attack 


Severe shortages were first felt 
in the Okha supply area for HSD 
and Cochin supply area for kero- 
sene. The public-sector market- 
ing organisation, the IOC has 
no installations at port Okha 
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. Companies were not 
according to schedule or ingen- 


for handling imported the-HSD. 
They were not built in view of the 
imminent commissioning of the 
Koyali refinery which would be 
able to serve this area. As for 
Cochin, the IOC kerosene storage 
tankage was under repair since 
mid-April. The foreign oil Com- 
panies which have been -serving 
these areas and knew of the 
IOC's inability to arrange quick 
supplies for them from the Soviet 
imports, chose precisely these areas 
to first starve. 


Then reports arrived. that 
Kashmir had shortage of not only 
the HSD but also motor spirit 
in which the country already- 
enjoys surplus. Similar shortages 
appeared in parts of Mysore, 
Madras, Andhra, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Calcutta and Rajasthan and 
Delhi and Punjab all of which 
should have been conveniently 
supplied from the production of 
the Companies’ refineries in the 
normal course. ' 


It was soon clear to the Gov- 
ernment that the shortages ap- 
pearing in various localities were 
not on account of any real scar- 
city of supplies in the country 


‘but had been deliberately con- 


trived. A typical instance was 
reported from Madhya Prsdesh. 
A railway haulage of supplies was 


so arranged by the Companies ` 


that Bhopal, the State capital was 
left out and Satnà, 200 miles fur- 
ther away from the source, was 


' stocked for a whole month's sup- 


ply. Similar extraordinary. situa- 
tions were created at many other 
places. | 


The coastal tankers of the 
available 


ious methods were resorted to 
to clutter up -ports by delaying 
loading and unloading, while rail- 
way haulage was not sought when 
required, ` even though the 
railways offered full cooperation 
and helped-the IOC to rush sup- 
plies to the extent needed by it. 


More Revelations 


The Petroleum Ministry inter- 
vened in this situation and held 
a numb r of meetings to bring. 
order in the supply arrangements, 
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On June 1 the companies together 
withthe IOC drew up a schedule 


of supply at the ports. But tkis. 


schedule too has not been kept. 
Further evidence was 
available that the Companies were 
deliberately curtailing their normal 
deliveries by coastal shipmerts 
to their depots and to their azerts 
and dealers. Coastal movernerts 
during 1965 have been only 70 per 
cent of the average of last year. 


In Calcutta, Burmah, Shell told . 


its dealers that the HSD deliver- 
ies to them would be only 20 


also - 


per cent of the normal off-taxe əf- 


each dealer. On the day this was 
stated, the Company was actually 
holding huge stocks in its Calcuta 
installations which were adequate 
for an off-take of 20 days fo? the 
whole area (comprising West Ben- 
gal, parts of Bihar, Orissa and 
U.P. upto Kanpur) for all 
oil companies put together. It 
was also noticed that the stock 
‘returns given by the Companies 
to the Government were doctored 
in many cases. 


To meet this situation of 
artificial -scarcity created by the 
Companies, the Government was 
forced to assume powers under 


. the DIR to ensure submission of 


correct stock returns weekly, sup- 
plies to different destinations and 
"monthly production of refineries 

as well as enable the Government 

to search vehicles and permises 
, and seize stocks, if necessary. 


Caleulated Design 


The Companies behaviour was 
clearly not without a cold-blooded 
design. It was designed to serve 

- set objectives, the overriding con- 
sideration being to maintain the:r 
grip on the ‘profitable Indian 
market, sepcially in the distribu- 
tion business even if they lose 
the importing rights, which <hey 
would lose in any case, when ir- 
ternal production went up. 


It was noticed that the supplies 
were drastically curtailed by the 
foreign refineries from their stock 
and current production, outsids 
their own supply zones, that is, 
Bombay and  Vishakhapatnam 
areas. Last year, the ESSO re- 
finery production accounted for 
80.6 percent of the ESSO sales 


in the country. "The Burmah 
Shell and Caltex. refineries simi- 
larly accounted for 79.7 percent 


and 65.9 per cent of their respec- . 


tive sales. Allowing for a rise 
of 8 percent in the consumption 
this year, there would be no signifi- 
cant change in these ratios. 


When, therefore, the Com- 


panies cut down their supplies to ~ 


their own depots in large part of 
the country to 20 or 30 per cent 
of the last year’s supplies, there 
surely was a calculated . game 
behind that. N 


According to knowledgeable 
Sources, the Companies have 
calculated that in the intervening 
period while the Russian imports 
are not handled by them and the 
IOC expands its business on their 
basis, they would consolidate 
their hold on natural supply areas 
served by their own refineries. 


The network of distribution faci- : 


lities in the rest of the country 
would also be maintained by them 
at reduced supplies for а short 
period till the situation cleared. 


IOC’s Handicap ; 1 


They seem to have further cal- 
culated that the IOC, lacking in 
storage and distribution facilities 
would find it difficult to handle 
the job put in its hand in the 
absence of their cooperation. 


After all, the IOC commands 
only 17 per cent of the market 
at present, much of it iü the. 


form of bulk supply. Of the total ` 


of nine thousand retail stations in 
the cuntry the IOC has hardly 
600, and its organisation is woe- 
fully lacking in men and resources. 
As a result of the decision to 
distribute imported deficit’ pro- 
ducts through the IOC, its turn- 
over would increase from about 
18 lakh tons to about 30 lakhs 
tons but much of the distribution 


is being arranged through adhoc . 


machinery. 
Cornering Tactics- 


The Companies ‘have been 
able to extend and consolidate 
their grip on the marketing side 
of the oil business even after the 


. inception of the IOC because of 
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the latter’s lack of distribution 
facilities. The distribution of pro- 
ducts in various supply zones has 
been governed through a product- 
exchange agreement ~ between 
the marketing organisations to 
obviate cross haulage and ensure 
smooth -supplies. When tlie IOC 
entered into the picture with thé 
title to market products of the 
public-sector refineries, the agree- 
ment however, worked  one- 
sidedly. While the public-sector 
refineries products were handled 
by foreign trading companies in 
their supply zones under this 
agreement they did not give 
products to the IOC in their 
supply zones in return, but cash. 
The intention, obviously was that 
while foreign companies will have 
a foothold in the IOC areas, the 
latter will not be able to function 
effectively in theirs.. The IOC 
however, had to put up with this 
situation since it could not handle 
distribution on a large scale. 
In fact, besides Gauhati pro- 
ducts given to the Companies in 
product-exchange arrangements, 
the refinery had to sell bulk of its 
production, nearly 65 per cent of 
the total, even against cash for 
distribution through Companies’ 
channels. Thus, because of the 
IOC’s lack of distribution ma- 
chinery, it had to give in to the 
cornering tactics of the foreign 
companies. 


The Companies now calculate 
that when imports become mar- 
ginal and internal production in- 
creases from the public-sector re- 
fineries at Barauni, Cochin and 
Koyali, they would have a ready 
distribution network . Since IOC 
would not have an adequate or- 
ganisation, the Companies are 
banking on the opportunity of 
recapturing the growing Indian 
marketin the distribution side, 
which at the moment is probably 
the most profitable side of the 
oil business. : 


- 


Long-range Challenge 


While the present disturbance 
in the distribution of the petro- 
leum products is tackled by the 
IOC through such devices as the 
barrel depots and quick turnover 
of its storage capacity the 
situation that has arisen has thus 
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long-term implications. The ques- 
tion that has been posed is whether 
this country would seize the 
commanding heights in the oil 
business for itself or allow the 
foreign cartels to re-establish their 
now shaken hold. 


If the IOC is to develop as the 
principal distribution agency for 
petroleum products i in the country, 
the question immediately arises 
of establishing its own independ- 
dent distribution and storage faci- 
lities. It can launch a crash pro- 
gramme for the purpose but it 
would require considerable ex- 
penditure and large organisation 
which might be difficult to mo- 
bilise. Further, a parallel dis- 
tribution network to the one 
already built by the Companies 
in the country would be a wasteful 
proposition. The IOC should real- 
ly be required to establish faci- 
lities to handle future expansion 
in oil business rather than dup- 
licate the existing facilities. С 


The international companies 
have built storage and distri- 
bution facilities far in excess of 
their refinery production. Pre- 
sumably, they had taken it for 
granted that they would enjoy 
their near monopoly in this sphere 
for all foreseeable time to come. 


7 Тһе present production of 
private foreign refineries is less 
than 8 million tonnes. The total 
consumption last year was a little 
less than 12 million tonnes. The 
existing distribution facilities in 
in the country, taken together, can 
market about 15 million tonnes 
annually, if efficiently used. Even 
if the Companies’ present claim 
is accepted that marketing of their 
refineries products in their own 
supply zone should be their pre- 
rogative, the Companies have 
facilities in other zones which 
logically come within the purview 
of public-sector refineries. It is 
impossible to accept that such 
facilities should be allowed to go 
dry and not used while the [OC 
is obliged to build parallel faci- 
lities. The Companies would 
want to use their distribution 
facilities as a lever to reoccupy 
the Indian market. The Govern- 
ment and the IOC however, 
should be prepared to take over 


these facilities for the national 
need to establish in a short 
time an integrated oil industry 
in the public Sectors 


Significant Trend 


Some of the oil companies 
which are in conflict with the 
international majors seem to have 
understood the significance of the 
developments of the past few 
weeks in this industry in India. 
The BOC is one among them. 
With its comperatively large stake 
in the Indian market, it is keen 
to come to terms with Indian re- 
quirements, unlike the interna- 
tional majors which are willing 
to fight to the last ditch to main- 
tain their “international practices" 
and obligations, 
tical obligations to the countries 
of their origin. The BOC subsi- 
diary in Assam, the Assam Oil 
Co. has offered to market Soviet 
oil products in India. In practical 
terms, the offer might not amount 


to much immediately but it has. 


had a significant impact on the 
supply position in the eastern 
zone and facilitated the IOC 
marketing operations in that 
zone. 


In addition, it need not be 
lost sight of that the BOC is the 
50-per cent partner in the Bur- 
mah-Shell trading company and 
its defection from the Companies' 
front can have important re- 
percussions for the largest foreign 
petroleum marketing company in 
the country. If Indian authori- 
ties play their hand well, it should 
be possible to press the BOC offer 
to advantage to deal with Burmah- 
Shell. Though the ESSO re- 
mains dead set, the Caltex too 
is beginning to show signs of 
relenting. For long it has had 
to put up with uneconomic dis- 
tribution facilities in the face of 
the dominance by Burmah-Shell 
and the ESSO and its difficulties 
would grow with imports stop- 
ped. It should not be too di- 
fficult to come to terms with the 
Caltex about the take over of 
some of its facilities for use by 
the IOC outside its refinery sup- 
ply zone. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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CALCUTTA NOTEBOOK | 
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THE thirties and forties hada 
tremendous impact on the 
cultural scene of Bengal. The non- 
cooperation movement on the one 
hand and the slow but steady 
spread of Marxist ideas on the 
other created a political situation, 
conducive to literary activities. 
An atmosphere which promised a 
brighter future, which was fresh 
with new ideas, new lines of 
thought. E 
Then came independence. And 
it brought no promised land with 
it. The famine had caused a seri- 
ous economic situation and it did 
not take long for the new Govern- 
ment to reveal its lack of mettle. 
And the writer found himself 
trapped in a typically bourgeoise 
setup. He could either fill his 
stomach or satisfy his soul by 
writing. But he couldn't do both 
at the same time. Disgusted with 
this many, with a number of 
gifted men among them, stopped 
writing. 
Today, the situation is grave. 
A distinct lack of purpose which 
has crept in every aspect of Bengali 
life has affected the cultural scene, 
almost with vengence. А lot is 


. written every year, dramas.staged, 


songs sung and films made but 
all so mediocre that if an un- 
knowing foreigner were told that 
this was the couutry which once 
produced men like Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, 
dhan Dutt, Tagore or even Ra- 
mananda Chafterjee he might 
well laugh and say, “Yeah, you 
kidding?" ; 

What is most dangerous is the 


growing Government interference. . 


In this'it is aided by the news- 
papers and journals most of which 
have lost their identities to toe 
the official line in utter syco- 
phancy. And the Government 
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winces not a-bit when its de»art- 
menta] red tapism and bungling 
affects the cultural field. 

A. recent example of this is the 
May 8 incident in front of the 
unfinished Rabindra Smarani. the 
Tagore :Memorial theatre. Work 
-on the building started a ccupie 
of years back and it is still 1n- 
complete. Artistes’ request for a 
permission to observe Tagore's 
birthday there was rejected. Even 
‘the courtyard was made out 
of bounds. And on the day 
Calcutta artistes paid Һотар to 
the poet on the road outside wita 
a large posse of policemen who 
cordoned off the area. It looked 
like Rabindra Jayanti in the jails. 

What did the Government say? 
Nothing on its own.  Thouga 
the matter comes under the juris- 
diction of the PWD  Minsster 
it was the Education Minister who 
rose to reply when angry Oppc- 
sition Councillors demanded 
one—was it because he is mors 
adept at.bypassing straight truths? 
And what was his reply? The 
Opposition was asked not to 
make a political issue of the ‘holy’ 
name of Tagore. No reason for 
the delay in construction, no apo- 
logies whatsoever. Incidentally, 
it might be mentioned that the 
theatre had been opened on az 
least two previous occasions and 
always to foreign performers. 

Then there is the case of the 
Minister who creatéd unpleasant- 
ness in a local theatre. The plav 
had a character depicting a frau- 
dulent Congressman. While the 
scene was being enacted the 
Minister rose in angry protest anc 
asked for the manager. The 
latter was threatened with all sort: 
of actions and was even asked tc 
change the character into tha: o^ 
a Communist! 7 


‚ structure. 
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ме Grovelling Philistines 


But the Government is not 
wholly to blame. After all if the 
people in question are strong, if 
they are true to their arts then 
no amount of official pressure can 
make them do what they should 
not. Poor economic conditions 


injected such lack of faith, such - 


lack of principles, in them that 
today they meekly submit to the 
fatewas of the Establishment. The 
reward in most cases has been 


three-storeyed houses, cars and - 


fat bank balances. And how pro- 
mising most of them Were in their 
early days, ` 
* * ж 

UST after the Сһіпеѕе іп- 

vasion most writers belonging 
to the upper echelon joined hands 
to come forward with their views 
on the necessity of ‘free literature’. 
Their mouthpiece was a pro- 
minent Bengali weekly belonging 
to a group notorious for its 
reactionary nature. And what did 
the articles say? Very little except 
condemning China and her social 
Information about life 
in that country made saucy read- 
ing for those who have a liking 
for Carter Brown mystefiers. One 
really wondered what literature 
had to do With all this. Indeed, 
going through the articles it: did 
seem that literature ‘was free 
only if it took up the crusade 
against the Communist world 
and that it was the writer's only 
function to criticise that philoso- 
phy. . > 

Books are written today with, 
two ends in view. One, it must 


be attractive enough to be filmed ` 


and also it must bag Govern- 
ment prizes. The latter is consi- 


dered important as it paves the- 


way to numerous editions. Thus 
recently a writer influenced the 
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of a novel, each part being con- 
sidered a separate and self, 
contained book. And the outburst. 
of jealously which came from the 
others was even worse. f 


But all this is child’s play 
compared to what another writer 


- bosses to get prizes For both 7 


"did. He had visited China in 


the days of ‘bhai-bhai’ and wrote 
a travelogue full of praise for 
that country. Then came the 
invasion followed by the DIR 
arrests. Reference was made to 
his book and his, integrity ques- 
tioned. In sheer panic he came out 
with the fantastic statement that 
he -had been forced to praise 
China. These are the pigmies who 
claim.to be the inheritors of those 


Basudha Chakarvarty 
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ninethenth century titans. 
” * ЕУ 


THE! newspapers are no less 
responsible for this cultural 
drought. It has almost become 
a fashion with vernacular dailies 
to employ writers en masse.Now 
there is no rule which says that 
a writer should not be a journal- 


' ist. But the trouble arises when a 


writer, in return for the enviable 
salary, identifies himself with the 
papers policies or the paper's 
opportunism. ° And since the two 
major vernacular groups in Cal- 
cutta control an influential weekly 
each, writers of both houses are 
expected to write only in these. 
In this they dare not say no, nor 
can they write anything that might 


not please the management. The 
result can be well imagined. 
And the future has little in 
store. Just now we have the 
Hungties. They have so much 
bad verse to their credit that legal 
proceedings against one have been 
started for obscenity. But they 
succeeded in getting a lot of 
young admirers and Bengali liter- 


` ature of tomorrow might well. 


sink into “a quagmire of per- 
verse writing. | 

And the great names will be 
remémbered only in their centen- 
ary years—these centenary cele- 
brations often becoming the wild- 
est of tamashas. 


ч ‚ —ESES. 


Communal Re-integration 


TEE communal problem in 
- India today is a problem of 
integration of the minority com- 
munities into evolving nation- 
hood. : 


The problem has arisen be- 


cause of the shock the Muslims— ` 


the chief minority community— 
received from partition at the 
very moment of independence 
from foreign rule. 

Former  feudal-monarchical 
and imperialist regimes enforced 
asortof integration from above 
but now re-integration has to be 
achieved in conditions of. national 
аетосгаёу. Yet there are people 
who are not aware of the exis- 
tence of any such problem at all. 
Consciously or unconsciously, 
they equate the nation with the 
majority community and see no 
problem regarding other com- 
munities. In their attitude lies the 
crux of the problem. 


Attitude Towards Muslims 


The other communities seem 
to exist in their light rather on 
sufferance and no importance at- 
taches to how and where they 
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stand in relation to the nation. 
The only community which, ac- 
cording to them, needs be taken 
into consideration is the commu- 
hity of Muslims who, in any case, 
supported the demand for Pakis- 
tan and are mentally aligned with 
that country. They can therefore 
hardly be regarded as part of the 
nation. Not that they should be 
ill-treated and in fact they are 
not ill-treated. Communal dis- 
turbances according to them are 
often the natural repercussions of 


“disturbances affecting the Hindus 


of Pakistan and at other times 
provoked by the Muslims them- 
selves, caused by their anti-- 
national motivation or in the 
interest of Pakistan. Therefore 
there is really no communal prob- 
lem to bother about. 


This is the attitude ‘out of 
which arose objections to holding 
the recent Convention on Com- 
munal -Harmony in Calcutta. 


Such an attitude is fraught 
with grave consequences. It 
imperils, the- position of Muslims 
both collectively and individually. 
It is in effect, a denial of equality 


for them -despits all the consti- 
tutional guarantees to the con- 
trary. In the echelons of power 
it must necessarily entail injus- 
tice. “Coming on top of the 
exclusivist attitude prevailing for 
ages it must have adverse social 
results causing particular. diffi- 
culties even in admission into 
Schools and colleges. In or- 
dinary behaviour it amounts to 
sullen disdain. 


: Birth of Pakistan 


But, it will be argued, this 
attitude is a natural corollary of 
the past and is not quite un- 
reasonable. This argument must 
be faced squarely. If the.Muslims 
supported the demand for Pakis- 
tan the demand itself was an ex- 
treme reaction to Indian national- 
ism often operating in Hindu 
accents. So the responsibility for 
Pakistan is not unilaterally of the 
Muslims. 


Then, the demand was not 
conceded on the basis on which it 
had been made. -Admission of 
the-two-nation theory would have 
entailed exchange of population 
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* the latter. 


and a much larger Pakistan than 
has materialized. All that hap- 
pened was that the Muslim- 
majority areas were allowed to 
secede and form a separate State 
so that theMuslims whose ances- 
tors had been living in India 
for centruries, remained Indian. 
The exceptions were those who, 
by option or force of circums- 
tances migrated to Pakistan. The 
Indian Muslim underwent no 
metamorphosis on the day of 
Partition. 

It is again not true that com- 
munal distrubances in India are 
always the  repurcussions of 
similar distrubances in Pakistan. 
Jabalpur and Aligarh in 196], 
Gorakhpur this year were not, 
among other instances, reper- 
cussions. Had communal distur- 
bances been mere repercussions, 
they would have been checked by 
the certainty of, counter-repercus- 
sions. No such consideration in- 
habits the communal rioters and 
the theory of repercussions, there- 
fore, falls to the ground. 

As to mental alignment of the 
Muslims with Pakistan, it is 
nothing more than a psychologi- 
zal dependence on that country 
similar to that the Hindus of 
Pakistan feel they must have on 
India. The onus lies on the majo- 
rity community to neutralize that 
dependence by positive measures 
то integrate the community with 
"he nation. There is of course a 
traitorous fringe of the com- 
munity but traitors are a class 
apart and are not confined to 
any particular community. 


A dangerous Outlook 


There is a school of opinion 
in the country which links the 
problem of communal harmony 
with Indo-Pakistan relations and 
says that solution of the former 
is dependent on improvement of 
This is a dangerous 








understanding has become ii- 
finitely more difficult becatse of t 
and to make communal harmony 


in India dependent on such under- 


standing is to sacrifice all hopes cf 
harmony. 


The fact that Indo-Pakistari 
relations have become almost 
irreconcilable is plaved dowr bv 
the general run of Indian Mus‘im3 
less because they dc not like to 
hear Pakistan blamed than be- 
cause of an added feeling of in- 
security implied in the fact It i. 
time to disinvolve communal re 
lations in the country from Indo 
Pakistan relations and to do so 
both the majority and minoczits 
communities have obvious part: 
to play. The majority community 
has to give up think.ng in terms 
of visiting Pakistans sins or 
Muslims in India. The latter nrust 
finally take their place as Indiar 
citizens judging Pakistan from 
India's point of view, with equal 
rights with their fellow-citizens to 
form objective opinion on every 
issue. The Calcutta Convent on 
Showed a tendency to take both 
Hindu-Muslim and Irdo-Pakis.an 
relations,in a broad sweep end 
resolve them by well-mean ng 
platitudes. Nothing but object.ve 
disentanglement of the two and 
frank confrontation of both on he 
basis of reality, will secure salu- 
tion of either. 


As to communal disturbances 
being provoked by Muslims them- 
selves, instances are known of 
pockets of Muslims going out in 
defensive action aga.nst attacks 
on them, and the feeling of self- 
confidence shown by such action 
is a tribute to the Indian Consti- 
tution which assures all citizens 
equal rights. Such defensive :c- 
tion is unthinkable for the scat- 
tered Hindus of Eastern Pakistan 
who have no equal rights with the 
majority community of that `s- 








Muslim Approach 


It is 10w necessary to inquire 
how tae Muslims look upon their 
own situation. They do regard 
themselvzs as a distinct entity 
within the nation. In this, they 
have unfortunately been encour- 
aged by political parties each of 
whom makes it a point to impress 
on them what they stand to 
gain or lose by supporting or 
not supporting it. 

Sometime ago, however, there 
were healthy signs of members 
of the community getting aligned 
on political lines; but the riots 
of 1964 caused a heavy set-back. 
Subrata Banerjee said in the 
course of “Some. thoughts on. 
Communal Harmony” (Main- 
Stream June 5, 1965) that these 
riots had been of a political na- 
ture. They were that and even 
more: they were qualitatively 
different from previous riots, the 
Muslims being branded as insti- 
gators acting in the interests of 
Pakistan. imparting to the riots 
the character of a racial war on 
historical-traditional lines. 

The result has been a back-to- 
the wall attitude on the part of 
Muslims exemplified by the large- 
ly communal lines on which they 
participated in the last elections 
to the Carporation of Calcutta. 
Communal voting is not neces- 
sarily communalist voting; but 
but while some Muslim organiza- 
tions aim at communal solidarity 
in order to assert their rightful 
place in the nation, some others 
pursue the mirage of pan-Islamism 
cutting across national loyalties. 
Again it is for the majority com- 
munity to break through the 
complicated texture of relations 
with other communities and 
smoothen them out in the nation- 
al being. 

For, nothing could be more 
facile than the idea generally 





But more positive measures are 
urgently called tor to overcome 
communal disharmony. 


` Sectlarism in Practice. 


Subrata Banerjee has suggested 
that “sectarian ceremonies must 
not be associated with any State 
functions and Ministers and Gov- 
ernment officials should not pre- 
side over such functions even 
-when organised by private or- 
ganisations". That would be 
ideal, but unfortunately, in our 
national context, secularism does 
not connote' isolation of the State 
from religion but is rationalized 
as impartiality towards all re- 
ligions. In the very nature of 
things such impartiality fails to 
work out in practice. The first 
President of the Republic opened 
the renovated Somnath Temple 
and when asked why he associa- 
ted himself with that ceremony, 
replied that he was a worshipper at 
all shrines. The present President 
is frankly against the use of the 
term "secular" and would be 
content with ‘“non-communal’’. 
He can not but be aware of the 
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quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ence between the two terms, and 
taking things as they, are, it 
would be wise to make a positive 
approach to this question. The 
synthetic claims of our national 
culture could be brought here into 


play. dz 


New Awakening 


Happily, now, a new репега- 
tion of tbe Muslim intelligentsia 
is rising which has nothing tolook 
for in Pakistan but equips itself 
and takes its own place in the 
emerging national life. It should 
not be too much to ask them to 
take today’s problems, howsoever 
unpleasant, in their stride and, 
with the nations evolving destiny 
always in view, work out their 
own destiny therein, knowing 
that nobody can deny them their 
deserts and they have a role to 
play- in India’s future history 
commensurate with the political 
and cultural impact their com- 


munity left on the country’s past. _ 


Even the immediate past car- 
ries evidence of such participation. 


Muslim leaders who fell in line 


_with the freedom movement, who 
-like the late—Sri Rafi Ahmed 


Kidwai had need for freedom 
and nothing else—let alone the 
great Abul Kalam Azad who 
read world Muslim renaissance 
in terms of national freedom and 
having done so, permanently 
transcended all communal bounds, 
were in the grand tradition of 
our syncretic culture. The tradi- 
tion continues in the realms of 
sport, scholarship and the arts. 
Political leadership of that tradi- 
tion also exists but it is not very 
popular. The complexés and 
obsessions of the communal de- 
cades cloud the perspective and 
the pressing discords of the pre- 
sent make long-range faith and 
confidence unreal. 


But permanent depression, a 
defeatist mentality and a tendency 
to retire within one’s communal 
shell, would not be consistent 
with the role the community right- . 
ly prides itself on having played 
in the countrys past or with 
their appointed destiny in 
the future. 
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SIGNALS FROM SPACE (Continued from page 5) 


Why should the planet neces- 
sarily have a tilt in its axis ? Is 
life dependent on seasons? There 
is no evidence for such-a sup- 
position. Besides this, it must be 
remembered that, on, the law of 
probability, there would be few 
planets in the entire universe, 
which would have no titlt in their 
axis. Thus, to give this as an 
essential factor is clearly super- 
fluous. 

The factor which the writer 
has missed is the mass of the pla- 
net. If it is too low, the gravi- 
tational pull of the planet will 
also be too low and hence its 
atmosphere and water vapour will 


diffuse oüt into space far too 
quickly for a life to have a charce 
to orginate and develop. When 
the mass, and hence, the gravi- 
tational pull of the planet are too 
high, the atmospheric pressure 
becomes excessive and destructive 
chemic alreactions become opera- 
tive. Also, under these condi- 
tions, the outward diffusion of 
hydrogen is slowed down and as 
in the beginning, there is propcr- 
tionately too much hydroger ; 
formation of any large percentage 
of oxygen is prevented. Ofcourse 
it is just possible, though not very 
probable that some other form 
of life may occur under these 


conditions. И 

The writer has made a very 
bold pronouncement. While one 
may agree with the second part of 
the statement that life once formed 
would develop step by step to 
reach the level of intelligence 
there is no reason to be so cate- 
gorical about the first part. As 
yet, there is no proof, not even a 
logical probability that once the 
essential environments are crea- 
ted, life is bound to originate 
after a long or short interval. 
I am aware that some scientists 
do hold such views, but even they 
are not so categorical. 
Bhopal —H. Mehta 








RHODESIA: NEXT PHASE (Continued from page 9) 


Britain did suspend the consti- 
tution in British Guiana and sent 
troops. The. obvious difference 
here is that in Rhodesia British 
troops will have to fight White 


colonisers, not Indians or Africans. 


as in Bri ish Guiana. 


Official British view, however, 
is that the use of force will be 
disastrous to other African na- 
tions, especially Zambia. But, 
Africans, —and Zambians are 
the first among them—view the 
matter differently. They are not 
interested in constitutional nice- 
ties. Their concern is over the 
continued erosion of the political 
and civil rights of Africans. For 
them, it is a fight against colo- 
nialism of a particularly brutal 
kind. They would welcome eco- 
nomic sanctions if these had the 


slightest chance of succeeding. 
But if they failed, the Africans 
are ready to fight. 


lt has been suggested that 
Britain should give money to such 
of the White settlers as are wil- 
ling to migrate, say to Australia, 
New Zealand or Canada. 


Apart from the fact that these 


measures will take time, it is 


doubtful if the White supremecists 
will think in terms of a basic 
change towards a rule of majority. 
On the other hand, it is qure 
likely that the time gained, as 
also the money saved will be uti- 
lised for further divesting Afri- 
cans of all their rights. 


As John Hatch points out in à 
recent article in the New Statesman 
(June 11, 1965) Britain is faccd 


5 


with a stark choice: intervention 
or apartheid. “In the last resort 
we may have to choose between 
an apartheid Rhodesia and send- 
ing paratroops to support the 
Queen’s fiat. Time is not on our 
side." _ 

India’s action in breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Ian 
Smith's government was appre- 
ciated by African nations. But 
now a new stage is reached: when 
African leaders are planning for 
effective direct action, New Delhi 
cannot afford to take a non- 
(interventionist posture. - 

An unequivocal stand of active 
solidarity with African opinion . 
alone can be the best answer to 
Peking's smear campaign that 
Indian anti-colonialism has worn' 
out. ! 








BEHIND OIb SCARCITY (Cotinued from page 13) 


Compelled by the adamancy 
of the foreign cartels, the Govern- 
ment has also assumed powers to 
requisition the Companies’ sto- 
rage tanks and outlets to be used 
for products imported on Govern- 
ment account. These "powers 
would be used only if it becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

Meanwhile, the Companies’ 
position would be undermined 
by their inability, partly şelf- 
created, to feed their retail dea- 
lers and agents. The agents, and 
dealers have no interest in being 
tied to the foreign companies 
if they are sure that the IOC 
alone in the future will be able to 
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supply them the products. For 
the time being they are under the 
Companies’ control through va- 
rious forms of leases and cred.t 


arrangements but this would break ' 


loose when their business shrinks 
in the long run. 

Once the dealers themselves 
want to change loyalties, the Com- 
panies will not be able to hold 
them down and if they do, the 
Government can certainly step 
in with its enabling powers to 
deal with the situation. 

The situation is thus full af 
great possibilities. The ending 
of foreign control over market- 
ing will mark a major step towards 


the building of our national oil’ 
industry. Once this present obdu« 
racy of the Companies is broken 
by firm action on the part of the 
Government, there will be op- 
portunity for going ahead in 
other spheres where the giant 
Western companies hold sway. 

The dependence on them for 
crude supply to refineries in this 
country can also be ended. For 
in the present state of world oil 

market, there are openings for 

tapping new sources, not exclud- 

ing some even in the West. 

And when that is achieved, 
the blackmail of the Western oil 
cartels shall be finally warded off. . 


MAINSTREAM 


Anees Chishti 


NAWANG GOMBU 


“LISTEN to All India Radio 
on May 1. If we are success- 
ful, meet me in Kathmandu.” 
Nawang Gombu had written to 
his wife Sita from the dizzy 
heights of South Col. 

At the time of writing Gombu 
was not quite confident of his 
inclusion in the first summit party, 
though he was perhaps the fittest 
and the most experienced of his 
colleagues. But Lt. Cdr. Kohli 
rightly obliged the 33-year old 
mountaineer 
along with Capt. A.S. Cheema, to 
clinch his Everest double, though 
exactly twenty days later than 
the date given by him to Smt. 
Sita Gombu. 


Following the directions of her. 


husband, Sita flew to Kathmandu 
from Darjeeling on May 21, to 
receive a victorious Gombu. And 
there they were, taking some time 
off between an official lunch and 
an at-home, talking of their re- 
turn to Darjeeling after the recent 
triumph and a cherished visit 
to the Taj Mahal, when I visited 
them in New Delhi's Western 
Court. 


Tenzing's Nephew 
Nawang Gombu, the only one 


- in the world to have climbed the 


highest peak twice, is an instruc- 
.tor at the Himalayan Mountain- 
eering Institute, Darjeeling, where 
his apartment, guarded by two 
Lhasa Apso dogs; is one of the 
places of inspiration for those 
who care for exhilarating sports 
like mountaineering. He had been 
described as the “baby on Everest 
during the 1953 expedition when 
he-.assisted his uncle Tenzing 
‘Norgay by sharing his load to 
South Col. He was in the first 
Indian expedition of 1960 and 
missed the crest only by 
700-feet. He climbed Sakang in 
1956, Nanda Devi in 1957, Frey 
Peak in 1958, Koktang in 1962 


and Everest in 1963, with the 
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by sending him, ` 


Profile of the Everest Hero 


American Jim Whittaker. As 
if not satisfied with his numerous 
triumphs, he shot to fame again 
by climbing Nanda Devi in 1964. 
He had also accompanied the 
ill-fated Cho Oyu women's ex- 
pedition. 

Gombu, silent in the true tra- 
dition of mountaineers, takes 
some time to warm up while con- 
versing with a stranger. His un- 
assuming temperament is те- 
markable; he does not want to 
impress anybody either with ex- 
citing stories of his ascents or 
even his visit to the United States 
of America where he was taken by 
the victorious’ Everest party of 
1963, had many receptions, 
parades and functions in his ho- 
nour and presented the late Pre- 
sident Kennedy a Tibetan scarf. 
He does not talk excitedly about 
the recent award of Padma Bhu- 
shan to him as he never bragged 
about the earlier Padma Shri. 

Although a nephew of Tenzing 
Norgay, Gombu does not trace 
a mountaineering heritage of 
his own, his father was a Lama 
and had nothing to do with moun- 
taineering. He worked with his 
uncle during the initial days of 
his training but his emergence as 
a renowned mountaineer has 
been only due to his own deter- 
mination and hard work, a fact 
of which Gombu is justifiably 
proud. He has chosen a wife who 
is not interested in the game 
save for reading the stories of her 
husband's triumphs in news- 
papers. He has no Himalayan 
plans even for his two children, 
the one-year old Yang Duoo, 
and the two-year old Kursang 
Gombu. “We want them to be 
well educated", Gombu said with 
a flicker in his eyes. The charm- 
ing Sita supported her "husband. 

‘Asked if there were any plans 
up his sleeves about his own 
Everest hat-trick in near future, 
Gombu haridy showed any enthu- 


siasm for the coveted feet. “No 
programmes in near future. I am 
looking forward to the next 
course of my Institute", he said. 


Astonishing endurance. |^ М 

Nawang Gombu has an ex- 
cellent record of physical fitness 
and endurance in the more diffi- 
cult of circumstances; one of the 
main reasons of his being included 
in the first summit party of Li. . 
Cdr. -Kohli’s expedition was his 
remarkable fitness and perfect 
health at the moment. He starts 
using his oxygen reserve at a very 
high level of altitude, second per- 
haps only to Gurdial Singh who 
stayed for six days at South Col. 
In the latest Everest triumph 
Gombu used oxygen only beyond 
a height of 27,000 ft. It has been 
felt that 28,000 ft is the limit of 
human endurance without the 
use of exygen. 


` “What arë the prospects of 
an Everest expedition without 
any use of oxygen", I asked. 


“It is a very difficult job. But . 
nothing can be described as im- 
possible and some mountaineers 
may itty to do this after some 
time", Gonibu said. 


“Do you think that a women’s 
Everest expedition can be success- 
ful in near future", was my' 
question to Gombu. 

Sita clinched the issue and 
showed her optimism for such 
an event. “As women are achiev- 
ing more and more success in the 
field of mountaincering, it should 
not be impossible”. 


As I came out of the Gombus'* 
apartment and-kicked my scooter 
in the baking sun outside, I was 
rather flattered to have heard 
the summiter in some detail. At 
the press conference, earlier on 
persistent requests by the news- 
men, Gombu had only said: 
“The weather was very good." 
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Jammu and Kashmir State, as an integral part “of India has 


made a remarkable headway in various fields of development. The 
following are some of the concrete achievements registered duting ane 
last decade :— 


1. 


Sos, 


Per capita expenditure on Public- Health has risen from | 


Rs, 0.47 to over Rs. 5,00 and the number of beds in : the 
State hospitals from 600 to over 3000. 


The power potential has increased “rom 4,000 K. Wts. to 
31,000 К. Wts. | | " 


The percapita income of the State has risen from Rs. 188.41 
to Rs. 235.88. 


= 


The. number of vehicles -operating іп the State in the Private 
sector has increased from 1,872 to 5,800 and those in ` the- 
public sector from zero to about 1,000. 


As a result of intensive development of agriculture, distri- 
bution of better seeds, and extension of irrigation facilities, 
there has been an increase of 1€ lakh maunds in food 


production. - ` - 


Тһе State produces all- European types of vegetable seeds 


< which besides being supplied to other States of the country 


are also exported to several South-East Asian countries. 


The Cooperative Societies advanced Icans worth Rs.1,07,96,000 
and distributed fertilizers and seeds of value of Rs. 1,27,000. 


.The number of veterinary hospitals bas risen from 2 to 32 


- and of dispensaries from 43 to 88. 


Issued by :—Department of information 


Jammu & Kashmir Government 
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A DANGEROUS US. DOCTRINE 


COUNTER-INSURGENCY WARFARE : 
(Publisher: The Free Press New York, 1965, Pp 


6.95 dollars) 


HIS book by Dr. Pustay, who is a 

Major in the United States Air Force, 
provides an illuminating insight into the 
thinking of contemporary U.S. military 
leaders on the U.S. role in the world, 
particularly їп the underdeveloped 
countries, as also the role they have 
conceived for the U.S. military to play. 
It is only fair to note though no new 
strategy for action has been propounded 
in this book, which is more concerned 
with spelling out the military tasks for 
the fulfilment of the objectives of the 
policy for preventing what the United 
States State Department first described 
as “internal subversion” and what 
Major Pustay defines as insurgency 
warfare. 


What is an insurgency warfare ? 
And what again is counter-insurgency 
warfare? The given promise is that the 
USSR and the other Communist powers 
are bent upon following a course of 
securing domination over the rest of the 
world, while the United States is fighting 
the battle of freedom for all, particularly 
the developing states. The strategic 
nuclear stalemate, in which the nuclear 
might ofthe USA balances that of the 
USSR, coupled with the great risks 
- attending upon a nuclear warfare, rules 
out the recourse to a general war for 
the achievement of ideological objectives 
by the Communists. More or less for 
the same reasons the next lower level of 
conflict, local or limited war, also is to 
be ruled out in as much as both the 
USSR and the USA are both to get 
directly involved in it. 


If inter-state war of any type is 
ruled out, the level below is insurgency 
warfare within a particular nation 
state. According to Major  Pustay, 
“In such wars the Soviet or Chinese 
Communists can support 4n insurgency 
movement either covertly and overtly 
with material assistance, technical ad- 
visers, and. even ‘volunteers’. . The 
United States can respond with material, 
Military Assistance and Advisory group 
(MAAG) personnel, Special Forces 
(guerilla-trained regular troops), and 
helicopter forces with air and ground 
crews included. The commitment of 
prestige by the East or West leadership 
States in their involvement in these 
types of internal war is significantly less 
than that related to assistance in inter- 
state limited wars. Thus the problem 
of esclation is considerably reduced." 
(Pp 11—12). The ideological schism 
between China and the Soviet Union 
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John S. Pustay 


by 
xiv and 236; 


over the nature of the total war and its 
inevitability, the author adds, “seems to 
dictate that the former's explicit endorse- 
ment of insurgency warfare will be 
somewhat weaker and less encompassing 
than the latter's." (p 15). Nevertheless 
lie is of the opinion that China “їп fact 
views sponsored insurgency warfare as 
an important means of pursuing foreign 
policy goals that involve non-conti- 
guous developing states and are direct- 
ly related to the West-Communist. East 
Conflict." (p 15) 


'The insurgency war proceeds tbrough 
four phases of (a) infiltration-subversion 
through which disenchanted but highly 
nationalistic intellectuals are drawn into 
the Communist movement to discredit 
the existing government and the social 
system; (b) overt armed resistance by 
small bands following crystallization of 
discontent among the populace and the 
organization of the discontented ; (c) in 
surrection, by large scale units using 
guerilla tactics from a large base area 
(or areas) in which the insurgent orga- 
nization actually replaces the control 
of the incumbent regime with its own 
administrative apparatus, and (d) 
fruition via civil war marked by the 
transformation of the military con- 
flict from guerilla warfare to conven- 
tional limitéd war leading to the total 
replacement of the incumbent regime by 
the insurgent forces. 

^ 


From this-summary it becomes clear 
that any more by a section of the 
population within a country to seek to 
change the government of the day may 
come within the definition of this 
insurgency warfare. The form, the move, 
for a political change may take in any 
particular country is largely determined 
by the attitude that the government in 
“power may display towards such a 
move for change. If the government 
displays a tolerant attitude and allows 
peaceful means to be effective the con- 
ditions of civil war can never arise. 
It is only in countries where the govern- 
ment betrays a marked reluctance to 
hand over power to any other group 
that recourse is had to violent tactics. 
The Americans did so themselves in the 
War of Independence; the French 
followed them in the French Revolu- 
tion; the Russians emulated them in the 
Russian Revolution; the Chinese in 
the Civil war against Kuomintang; the 
Vietnamese in the war against France 
and the Cubans in the struggle against 
the oppression of Batista. Each of these 
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events has been denounced at one time 
or the other as part óf. an international. 
conspiracy (the Russian Czar had in 
fact refused to recognise the USA for 
many years for fear of contamination of 
his subjects by hated republican ideas, a 
debt which was paid back by the Ameri- 
cans several decades -later when, after- 
the October Revolution, the USSR was 
not recognized by the USA for eighteen 
years) and following Major Pustay’s 
analysis, would merit outside interven- 
tion. Indeed it is a quirk of history 
that each of these revolutions, while 
being almost entirely indigenous in 
character, had to survive foreign inter- 
vention, which assumed massive propor- 
tions at times. 


The theory of counter-insurgency 
warfare must be studied with care since 
it threatens to involve any developing 
country seeking a democratic political 
change not to the liking of the U.S.A. 


Indeed the entire concept of counter- 
insurgency warfare can be traced to 
the victory of the Chinese revolution, 
particularly to the French defeat in 
Vietnam at the hands of the soldiers 
commanded by General Vo Nguen 
Giap. Indeed much of the theory is 
being applied for practical test in the 
current undeclared US war in Vietnam. 


The counter-insurgency warfare is 
conducted by two parties: (а) the 
government of-the country affected ; 
and (b) the United States of America 
which has already made elaborate pre- - 
parations for coming to the aid of un- 
popular governments faced with internal 
revolt. The strategy for both, the in- 
digenous government and the U.S. 
interventionist force has a three fold 
objective: (a) to gain control over the 
largest possible number of people; 
(b) to weaken and expose physically the 
insurgent guerilla forces; and (c) to 
defeat the guerilla forces. In the military 
operations all arms—the army, the 
navy and the air force—will be commit- 
ted along with all types of psychopoliti- 
cal tactics. The role of troop, public 
relations activities, military-civic action 
programmes, informational programs, 
creation of pacification committees, the 
institution of reward and punishment 
systems, and the provision of physical 
security to village inhabitants are all 
described. Among the military counter- 
offensive measures the construction of 
fortifications around the village, the or 
ganization and training of paramilifary 
self-defence forces, and the uprooting 
of village populations (as was done 
under the “Briggs Plan" in’ Malaya in 
1951) are particularly stressed. Consider- 
able attention is given to psychological 
action (aimed at capturing the minds of 
the people in general) and psychological 
warfare (directed at demoralising the 
enemy), and the role of air action in 
gaining the objective is discussed in 
some details. “The para-military forces 
will be greatest of benefit to the regular 
military establishment if they are or- 
ganized at two different levels, pro- 
vincial and, local. The rationale for 
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these forces, of course, is their replace- 
ment of regular troops оп defensive 
assignments in rear areas so that the 
latter can be more fully utilized in mo- 
bile defence reserve ünits and in offen- 
sive patrol and interdiction operations" 
{р 131). - 


Following the new concept of the 
role of the military in counter-insurgency 
warfare great importance is attached to 
its non-combatant role as well Dr. 
‘Pustay says that the military “сап be 
not only a primary agency іп -outlying 
local village development projects but 
also an important hub in any large- 
scale regional or national programs 
requiring extensive_ coordination plus 
ahderence to directives from higher 
authority." (p 141) Acccordingly the 
employment of the military for (a) 
infrastructive construction programmes 
such as construction of air fields, ports, 
large~bridges, rail roads, communica- 
tions systems, power and sanitation pro- 
jects and canals; (5) socio-economic sur- 
vices programmes such as spreading. 
education, improving agriculture and 
public health and facilitating transport- 
ation; and (c) public administration is 
recommended. | 


The question may arise why the 
author should recommend the deploy- 
ment of the military for such purposes. 
He himself provides the answer. “Many 
military léaders in the underdeveloped 
states were trained in the West or under 
a system of Western military tutelage in 
their own states. Consequently, there 
is a marked affinity among segments of 
this officer corps for the West or at 
least for their Western comrades under 
arms. These officers and the men they 
command are usually anti-commuiiist 
command are usually anti-communist 
in basic political orientation...... i 
(Pp 139—140). E 


With all the measures suggested by 
Major Pustay the government in the 
affected country may not be likely to 
contend with forces of insurgence. 
Indeed so long as a government retains 
the respect and allegiance of the people 
conditions of insurgency can hardly 
arise except with overt foreign intér- 
vention. 
recognizes this basic inadequacy of the 
measures adopted by the local govern- 
ment and has recommended the provi- 
sion of United States military assistance 
to such a government in need. It 
would come as a revelation to many 
that the United States Government does 
indeed maintain an elaborate military 
organization in many underdeveloped 
. countries for this very specific purpose. 

This military organization is under the 
control and direction of the U.S. 
ambassador accredited to the particular 
country. Among the existing .U.S. 
organizational resources to meet insur- 
gency in developing areas are the 
(a) ,"Inter-departmental Task Force" 
. in Washington under the leadership of 
the Department of State7(b) the Country 
Team (that is team of U.S. military 
and civic personnel in countries to 
which they are accredited), (c) Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 
' and Military: Missions, (d) the Strike 
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By ‘implication the author : 


Command (STRICOM) and (2) the 
specialized units, It may be worthwhile 


` to look at the “Country Team” a little 


closely. Major Pustay writes, “By far 
the most important American contribu- 
tion to an incumbent regime combating 

hase one communist insurgency (that 
1s, infiltration—subversion) will be made 
the Country Team. ~Despite the great 
importance of the Country Team. there 


is in fact very little that has been pub- - 


lished on the subject. Yet through it 
the United States expends several bil- 
lions of dollars annually in its cold 
war operations and it may well be the 
key to effective counter-insurgency oper- 
ations in any given underdeveloped 
state." (p 163). The team leader is. the 
U.S. ambassador in the country con- 
cerned. “The composition of the 
Country Team will vary from nation to 
nation. Generally, the ambassador will 


serve as its head, and several key mem- · 


bers of his own staff (the economic and 
political attaches, for: example) ’ will 
assist him. Membership will usually 
include the Director. of the country 
Mission of the Agency for International 
Development (AID), the Chief af the 
Military Assistance and Advisory Group 
(MAAG) or the Chief of the Military 
Mission, the Chief of the mission of the 
United States Information Agency, and 
other American agency heads сг re- 
presentatives deemed appropriate by the 
ambassador (for example, special United 
States Treasury representatives, Atomic 
Energy Commission representatives, and 
the like)....” (p 164). - 

Major Pustay wants-to streamline 
the organization further and to bring 
into being an integrated American 
counter-insurgency structure. He has 
suggested the reorganization of the 
Washington-level  “Inter-departmental 
Task Force” to include the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
and for its transformation into a per- 
manent inter-agency committee under 


.. the general direction of the Secretary of 


State. 


Dr. Pustay, himself a teacher of. 


political science at .the United States 


' Air Force Academy, is fully conscious 
of the political implications of the- 


NEHRU FOR CHILDREN 


THE STORY OF JAWAHARLAL 
Published by Asia Press, Delhi; 


IVES `of great men are most ins- 

piring reading for children. Who 
can be a better subject from this view- 
point than Jawaharlal Nehru with his 
deep affection for children? 

The author and the publishers have 


, taken a very timely initiative in bringing 


out the story of India’s first Prime 
Minister in the-form of an elaborately 
illüstrated book. . 

The beginning of the book is very 
encouraging for children. “After ail 
he was also born like us and did not 
come down from the sky or born with 
ready-made and rare qualities," they 
read and may hope to attain the same 
heights. ` 

The author has narrated how from 
a shy young man Jawaharlal became a 
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course. of action suggested by him. 
Therefore he stipulates his plan on the 
United States being invited by the 
government. of the insurgency-affected 
country before it intervens there: Sensing 
the dangers of direct U.S. military in- 
volvement in the affairs of other coun- 
tries, he wants the USA to play an in- 
direct role, as far as practicable operat- 
ing behind the facade of the government 
of the country concerned. The limited 
involvement of the US will tend to en- 
hance the palatability of this assistance 
as viewed by an affected government, 
concerned with its people's fears of 
neocolonialism" (p 192) 

But the misgivings of not many 
people will be allayed by this saving 
clause of securing consent of the govern- 
ment of the country concerned. No 
decent government will ever have to 
face such an eventuality. A- derelict 
government which refuses to share 
power with the people of the country 
has no moral right to call in foreign 
assistance to suppress its own people. 
In any case the consent of such a govern- 
“ment can have no validity. In China, in 
Korea and in Vietnam ‘the worthlessness 
of the regime supported by the US 
has been conclusively demonstrated. 

Moreover it is against the spirit of 
democracy and the rights of man for 
a foreign countries to presume the right 
to determine the type of government 
any particular nation may want to.have. 
As Nehru had said, it is next to im- 
possible to identify-an “internal subver- 
sion" and it is better left to the govern- 
ment of the country to be dealt with by 
it. Where, however, there are proofs 
of an overt aggression and foreign 
support to insurgents within a country 
the government of that country can dec- 
lare war üpon the other country and seek 
_all international assistance. In the: 
prevailing international situation, more 
"particularly in the context of the grow- 
ing U.S. inclination to unilaterally take 
upon itself the role of the saviour, the 
U.S. doctrine of counter-insurgency. war- 
fare^poses a direct threat to world peace 
and the independence and sovereignty 
of nations. ` «те 

- Subhash Chandra Sarker 


NEHRU: by Kanwar Lal 
Price Rs. 4.50. 


man of the masses. He traces the in- 
fluence of Gandhiji, Tagore and Motilal 
Nehru on him. : 

The book is very smooth reading and 
very informative. At places, however, 
one feels that there are too many long 
quotations from the speeches of Pandit 
Nehru himself and of Mahatma Gandhi. 
They make the style too heavy for young 
readers” To make the book interesting 
for children, there could have been some 
episodes reflecting- his love for children 
and for the people of India. The empha- 
sis on his political life could have been 
avoided and more space devoted to the 
the human side of.. his personality. 
There is scope for improving the il- 
lustrations. А 

—VF. S. L. 
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EART FULL 
(^ OF JOY 
TODAY... 





W hen the health is good, one looks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. 







Adhyakshe Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose, M.A, 

Ayurved-Sastri, F.C.S, (London) М.С.$. 
(America) Formerly Professor of Chemistry, 
Bhagalpur College. 


Calcutta Centre : Dr. Nares Chandra 
Ghose, M.B B.S. (Cal.) 
Ayurvedacharya. 
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The 13th Agricultural Show 
of the German Democratic Republic 


with international participation, at Markkleeberg, Leipzig, 
from 13th, June till 11th, July 1965 


Aeeting-place for agricultura! and trade experts from all over the world · Comparison of performances Exchange of 
experience - 350 acres of exhibition grounds, 1000000 sq. ft., of covered exhibition space in 81 halls and pavilions. 


ome of the poinis covered by the exhibition: Management and- administration for the further the intensification of large farming 

ligh-performance tractors and field machines: of maximum width - -Breeding -and domestic. animal shows Fully mechanised 

nits for large-scale livestock raising including stationary feeding and cleaning equipment Industrial production of fodder, also pro- 

ramme-controlled mixed fodder plants - Automatically operated silos · Specicl vehicles for transporting agricultural produce Pneu- 

айс lime excavators - Large-area spray fertilizing - Liquid amonia fertilizer - Forestry exhibition -Rural building and road-making 
. Control technology, e. g. possibilities of installing computers for agricultura! use. 


We shall be pleased to supply you with our terms for exhibitors and further informations, on request. 
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Kutch In Retrospect 


APPRAISAL OF ALGERI. 
Jemocracy In Africa 


UTPAL DUTT'S NAVAL MUTIN 
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ROAD OF VALOUR AND GLORY 
By V.S. Ryabov. Re. 0.75 


This book is an inspiring story of the develop- 
went of the Soviet Army from its early days to present 
ti ne. The brave defence of the young Soviet Republic 
b ' the Red Army during the Civil War and the heroic 
b .ttles fought by the Soviet Army during the Second 
World War, culminating in the complete rout of the 
Fascists and the storming of Berlin, are described in 
a gripping style. 


The vital role the mighty Soviet Army plays in 
tFe maintenance of peace in the world today is also 
nzrrated in the book. It contains a special chapter 


"The Great Patriotic War, 1941-45, in the language of 
P ctures"". 


Available in English, Hindi, Punjabi, and other 
Irdian language editions will be published soon. 


COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 
IN THE USSR 


By A. Zhuravley. Re. 0.15 

The author, in this book, has covered the entire 
period since 1917, to show the role of cooperation 
in the development of Soviet agriculture. Beginning 
fr m the position as it existed in tsarist Russia, he has 
analysed various stages and forms of collective co- 
orerative farming. 


Available in English, and Hindi as well as other 
Irdian languages. 





THIS IS CHE SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


By Dorostinskaya, Re. 0.20 
A Lening:ad journalist tales you round to people 

from differert sections of the city’s population and 

shows through their experience how the Soviet de- 

mocracy wo:ks in actual practice and how people 

themselves participate in the democratic process. 
Available in English and Hindi. 


ENVOYS OF GOODWILL 
AND FR-ENDSHIP 


Recently a delegation o^ parliamentarians from 
Sov.et Central Asia visited "ndia. The book con- 
tains a report on their tour of different parts of India 
and also an article by the leader of the delegation 
giving her impressions of the visit. 


Re. 0.20 


Available in English, and Hindi as well as other 
Indian Langvages. 


TRADE UNION OF SOVIET MINERS 
By I. Vlacichenko. Re. 0.20 


Tracing the history of the trade union movement 
of the coal-miners, the author has given detailed 
information zbout the life of miners, their working 
conditions, t-aining, salaries social insurance and 
welfare, medical and housing facilities, work of the 
union and its role in the miners' life, etc. 


Ayailabl2 in English and Hindi. 


Send Your Orders and Remittance- to: 


© INFORMATION DEPARTMENT OF-THE USSR EWBASSY IN INDIA 


25, BARAKHAMBA . ROAD, NEW DELHI-1 
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Dispel the damp spell in Bata 
waterproof shoes that keep your feet 


- uuu : warm and dry. Now in trim, clean-cut 
_ > styles with long, lean lines. Top-quality П 
L reinforced rubber. Cotton net lining. ^ 
Anti-skid soles. And rich, gleaming 
tones... soil it, soak it, 
colours stay bright. 
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NO ROOM FOR LAISSEZ FAIRE 


A T long last it is officially admitted now that in terms of real wages 


the working class in India has made no advance over the past ten 


years. To the workers themselves this admission by the Planning ` 


Commission will not come as revelation, for their trade union or- 
ganizations hav2 been repeatedly drawing attention to the hardship 
caused by the ccnstant and unremitting increase in the prices of essen- 
tial commodities and the total inadequacy of the rise in the wage 
level in terms of the real cost of living. 


The Planning Commission’s review, while candidly “accepting 
the fact that wazes have not risen for a decade, reveals reluctance on . 


the part of those in authcrity to face the logic of the situation. Fail- 
ure to improve the cond:tions of the working class in the course of 
the Second and Third Plans is not glossed over; but the responsibi- 
lity of the emp_oyers for the marked deterioration in industrial re- 


- lations inthe last eighteen months is. When national emergency was 


declared in the wake of the Chinese invasion almost three years back, 


the working class put its many grievances in cold storage and imple- 


mented the Industrial Truce Resolution without reservations of any 
kind. Even during the ear‘y months of the national emergency spokes- 
men of the Government, admitted that while the workers had risen 
to the occasion and were making great sacrifices in the cause of 
freedom, private employers were only trying to enrich themselves 
further at the cost of the workers. Strangely enough, the Planning 
Commission review now triesto make out that the employers also 
co-operated fully during zhat period and that they are not responsi- 
ble for the subsequent worsening of industrial relations. This asser- 
tion demonstrab'y bears по relation to the truth. 7 


It is pity that the Planning Commission has not chosen to indi- 


* cate the lines on which the injustice done to the workers over two plan ` 


periods is to be -emoved. There is no assurance that-real wages will 
increase in the course of :he Fourth Plan. 


It will be remembered that soon after we attained independence 7 


a Fair Wages Ccmmittee was appointed. On the basis of its recom- 
mendations, the rifteenth Tripartite Indian Labour Conference reached 
agreement on a “need-based” national minimum wage. 
norms worked out were inadequate, but the workers accepted them as 
a good beginning. But subsequently, in the name of capital formation 
for industrialization and the need to contain inflationary pressures, 
even this unsatisfactory agreement was thrown over-board. Infla- 
tion, however, has not been arrested, and profits have been ‘steadily 
mounting. Achievement cf industrialization and economic growth en- 
tirely at the cost of tne working people inevitably led to 
discontent among the workers. The fact that productivity has 
increased over thelast 15 years atthe cumulative rate of 3 per cent 
while real wages have remained stationary should be sufficient expla- 
nation for the acate discontent among the workers: 


What is urgently required is the formulation of a clear-cut na- 
tional wage policy covering the three major components— basic wage, 
dearness allowance and profit-sharing bonus. Rationalisation of the 
wage structure is the only way to end the present chaotic conditions 
and remove arbitrariness’ leading to avoidable imbalances. The 


structure should zise from a well-thought-out need-based minimum to ` 


the apex of a fair wage. Jniformity should be the aim, although im- 
mediate attention must be paid to low wage areas and sectors of 
industry. “Laissez faire mcthods in this sphere would be disastrous. 
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OVERTURES TO PEKING? 
NEXT STEP AFTER CEASE-FIRE 


ITH President Radhakrish- 
W nan's bombshell pronounce- 
ment that it is “essential” to 
come to terms not only with 
Pakistan but China as well, New 
Delhi is full of  speculations 
whether India is getting ready for 
a major diplomatic engagement 
with Peking. For, as the Consti- 
tution enjoins, the President is 
supposed to voice what the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet desire. 
In the case of President Radha- 
krishnan, however, important 
pronouncements have come more 
than once, before the Prime 
Minister had finally made up his 
mind about them. 


What the President said has 
gained credénce mainly because 
the country seems to be in a 
mood to let the Government relent 
from the inflexible position with 
regard to China that had hard- 
end following Peking’s refusal to 
accept the Colombo proposals. 
During the last two years, our 
missions abroad have often re- 
ported that though India's ac- 
ceptance of the Colombo propo- 
sals were once appreciated, 
many friendly Governments did 
raise the question why there 
should be any resistance to the 
idea of a fresh exploration of the 
‘ground that might lead to the 
opening of the India-China talks. 
In other words, New Delhi has 
for quite some time now been 
realising that a new initiative is 
called for to break the India- 
China deadlock. This realisation 
dawned on the Prime Minister 
as early as the Cairo non-aligned 
summit last year. And it was 
brought home to him more sharp- 
ly this time when President Nasser 
suggested an early meeting with 
Mr. Chou En-ai which was 
expected to take place at Algiers 
during the Afro-Asian Conference. 


At the same time the Govern- 
ment was becoming aware of the 
dangerous futility of letting the 
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deadlock continue, for it meant 
a perpetual source of tension 
while the defence of the border 
in full force was a ruinous drain 
on the economy. And the dead- 
lock brought no laurels from the 
Afro-Asian world. 


This awareness became more 
acute when the armed clash with 
Pakistan took place. Any counter- 
thurst ‘at Pakistan, it was found, 
would be risky when the bulk 
of the expanded armed forces was 
locked up on the India-China 
border. While the pressure for 
opening a new front against 
Pakistan to offset the humiliation 
of a setback in the Kutch was 
growing, the Government tried 
to meet it half-way by staging a 
successful blitz attack on the 
Kargil sector; and those who were 
more insistent were made to be- 
lieve that only when the winter 
snows would lock up the Chinese 
Army on the Himalayan border 
that the authorities would be in 
a position to deal with the Pakis- 
tan Army. In a nutshell, the two 
armies of Pakistan and China 
could hardly be warded off at 
the same time and the urgency 
of neutralising one, if not both, 
has slowly gained ground. 


There is however a background 
to the evolution of this approach 
which is not unknown to many 
New Delhi observers, Nehru in 
his last days was rather anxious 
that he must not leave behind 
the legacy of a double-pronged 
armed confrontation, with two 
of our biggest neighbours; and he 
keenly wanted that even if the 
border disputes could not be 
settled, there should be some 
opening for negotiations before 
he passed away. It was this 
which impelled him to agree 
to Sheikh Abdullah's release 
and to permit him to proceed 
to Pakistan. And this anxiety was 
obviously the reason why he 
readily responded to Mrs. Ban- 


daranaike's suggestion for the 
withdrawal of posts from the dis- 
puted zone in Ladakh. It was even 
claimed that when Sri Jayapra- 
kash made the public suggestion 
for re-thinking on Aksai Chia, 
he had Neliru’s blessings. Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri as Minister 
without portfolio in those days 
reflected Nehru's views when he 
told the Parliament in his charac- 
teristically unobtrusive manner 
that the Government's position 
with regard to the border dis- 
putes was “ flexible" and not 
rigid. 


After the successful conclu- 
sion of the Cease-Fire agreement 
with Pakistan, the Government 
seems to have gained an amount 
of self-confidence which may be 
having its reflection in the Pre- 
sident’s obiter dictum at Mettur 
last week. 


* * * 


HILE the President's obser- 

vations have not come as a 

surprise to those who have 
long been acquainted with his 
personal views on the subject, the 
External Affairs Ministry ap- 
pears to have had no prior inti- 
mation about it. If the issue had 
been discussed beforehand. it 
must have been at the very high- 
est level, between the President 
and the Prime Minister. 


The experts in the External 
Affairs Ministry seem to have 
some reservations about serving 
this public notice on Peking 
about New Delhi’s readiness to 
negotiate. According to them, 
there are no signs of a detente in 
Peking's attitude towards India. 
Rather, the propaganda against 
this country has lately been 
stepped up: one commentary even 
said that India provided "the 
negative example" of a develop- 
ing country’s onward march. 
Besides, the Chinese cold-war 
strategy does not believe in slack- 
ening the muscles the moment the 
other side shows signs of relent- 
ing. Rather, any such gesture 
of readiness to bend backward is 
almost invariably interpreted by 
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Peking as a sign of weakness and 
therefore it prefers to be unres- 
` ponsive in the hope that the 
adversary will concede more 
grounds. As believers in Dulle- 
sian theory of brinkmanship, the 
Chinese leadership seems to ap- 
preciate only the adversary that 
can demonstrate its continued 
firmness. 

This is borne out by the Ex- 
ternal Affairs — Ministry own 
experience of many of Peking's 
manoeuvres subsequent to the 
Colombo Proposals. The Chinese 
created the impression among the 
Colombo Powers that if India 
agreed to modify some of the 
points then Peking might respond. 

But the concessions on New 
Delhi's part did not produce the 
desired response from Peking, 
' rather it remained as rigid ^às 
before. On the eastern sector, 
the Chinese insistence that India 
must not send troops upto the 
McMahon Line was met in 
practice though Nehru declared 
India’s right to send her Army 
upto the border; but when Peking 
made no response to New Delhi's 
gesture, this de-facto embargo on 
troops going upto the McMahon 
Line was lifted. я 

Similarly on the Ladakh ѕес- 
tor, Peking conveyed the impress- 
ion that it would be ready to 
accept the Colombo Proposals if 
only India refrained from setting 
up posts in the vacated territory. 
As a modification of that came 
the suggestion of Bertrand Rus- 
sells emissaries—later on re- 
peated by Mrs. Bandaransaike— 
that the demilitarized belt should 
also be de-administered, that is, 
both sides would refrain from 
putting up even civil posts in that 
region. (Incidentally, this was 
the original proposal of Burma 
during the deliberatidns among 
the Colombo Powers themselves.) 
But after Nehru had agreed to 
this, the Chinese showed no 
change of mood. Rather Mr. 
Chou En-lai made a public state- 
ment that China would never, 
never agree to withdraw any of 
her posts. 

The strategy that the Chinese 
leaders seem to follow with Bis- 
markian cold-bloodedness is that 
if the adversary could be made 
to slide back from its original 
stand- then it could be made to 
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concede further and further urtil 
Peking had her pound of flesh. 
One is inclined to draw the same 
conclusion from Peking’s hard- 


ling of the Sino-Soviet ideological _ 


dispute. At first the Chinese 
leaders had concentrated fire on 
Khrushchov and had even made 
not-too-subtle overtures that if 
Khurshchov were removed, 
everything could be settled ami- 
cably. When Khrushchov actually 
disappeared, then they unblush- 
ingly shifted their ground saying 
that there could be no reconcilia- 
tion until revisionism itself was 
overthrown. 


It is with such’ experience of 
Chinese duplicity in mind that 
the External Affairs Ministry 
authorities appear to be sceptical 
about any new move which might 
be interpreted by Peking as a 
sign of India's weakness. 

However, President Radha- 
krishnan's statement is generally 
taken here as the reiteration of 
India's readiness to talk —readi- 
ness which has gained relevance 
after the Cease-Fire agreement 
with Pakistan on Kutch. 


* * * 


NTEREST in the Capital on 

the Kutch Cease-Fire has now 

switched on to the details 
about the Tribunal envisaged in 
the Agreement itself. It is noted 
that both sides will have to mame 
individuals (and not Govern- 
ments)of their choice. And finally 
there will be the Chairman to be 
mutually agreed upon by both 
sides. The fact that the two 
Governments will not be selecting 
their. own nationals as their no- 
minees for the Tribunal is re- 
garded here as an improvement on 
the 1959 Agreement. Obviously 
the nationals- of two sides 
cannot go for adjustments, with 
-the result that the Chairman 
virtually becomes the sole arbiter: 
in contrast, the three niembers of 
the Tribunal envisaged..under the 
present Agreement will be equally 
effective, and the fate of the 
award will not rest on the should- 
ers of a single individual. 

As things stand, there is 
little possibility of anybody as- 
sociated too closely with the USA 
or Britain being nominated by 
India. There is speculation if 
Pakistan will nominate somebody 


from China or Indonesia: if she 
does,-then would New Delhi re-’ 
quest others from: Y 1goslavia or 
Malaysia to act as ts own no- 
minee? But the mood in the ' 
Capital today seems to be more 
constructive. Certain East Euro- 
pean States as also Canada are 
being considered. . 


ж g * * 


HE question of choosing the 
next Congrss President is 
slowly but surety becoming 

the key issue before Congressmen. 
The forces are being mobilised in 
large numbers. 


The Morarji camp which 
stands {for frontal challenge to-' 
the Kamaraj leadership is at 
the moment inclined to put up 
Sri Jagjivan Ram, who; they 
expect, will not only be getting the 
group's full support but will also 
be able to mobilise the bulk 
of the Harijan members. Their 
line of action will be to oppose 
the move to amend the 1958 
AICC resolution that had put an 
embargo on re-electicn to high 
offices for two consecutive terms. 


The Syndicate was at first not 
sure of its mind, and it was 
believed that it might support Sri 


Kamaraj against the Morarji 
group. But its latest position 
is somewhat different. On July 


3 there was a high-level meeting - 
at Sri Atulya Ghosh's place in 
Calcutta: although ostensibly this 
was supposed to be an informal 
party gathering along with the 
Eastern Zone Chief Ministers 
Conference, the VIP list included, 
significantly, Sri Sanjiva Reddy 
and Sri Biju Patnaik ò At the meet- 
ing the consensus was against let- 
ting Sri Kamaraj having a second 
term and to work ou: the cam- 
paign for making Алуа Babu 
the next Congress President. Sri / 
S.K. Patil, as the Syndicate chief, 
is flying to Calcutta in zhe coming 
week to discuss the matter with 
Sri Atulya. Ghosh. - f 


Meanwhile, the support for a 
second term for Sri Kamaraj is 
snowballing, and there is very 
good chance of his sweeping the 
poll. The alignments will’ be 
finalised in another fortnight at 
Bangalore at the time of the AICC 
meeting. 


July 7 N.C. 
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Living in Peace With Neighbours 


\ 


G OOK at me’, Sri Lal Baha- 

dur Shastri oncë told an 

audience, ‘can I be any- 

thing but a man of peace?” What 

he had spoken in humour had 
an obvious ring of sincerity. 


It rang again in his broad- 
cast to the nation explaining the 


implications of the Indo-Pakistan | 


agreement on the Rann of Kutch. 
It gives me great pain to talk about 
conflict and tension, he confessed. 
And-he was evidently greatly re- 
lieved that a situation pregnant 
with the darkest possibilities had 
not been allowed to get out of 
hand. Whatever might be the 
reaction in certain pseudo-patriotic 
circles, the Prime Minister knew 
that the mass of people were with 
him in seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion of tbe Rann dispute with 
Pakistan. 


It is not without significance 
that the President,‘ Dr. Radha- 
krishnan took advantage of the 
Rann accord to ask the nation 
to think the unthinkable. We 
must live in peace with our nei- 
ghbours, he said in the South, 
and we must come to terms with 
both Pakistan and China with 
honour and dignity. The Presi- 
dent reminded the nation that its 
biggest problem was not military, 
but economic, and that it could 
ill-afford to go on shouldering the 
present heavy defence expenditure 
without inviting continuing econo- 
mic stagnation. .The President 
might have added that the current 
-crisis in our foreign exchange 
position, and almost the entire 
complex of our economic ills 
are the direct or indirect results of 
the suddenly boosted defence 
budget. 7 


Those who have. chosen to 
oppose the Rann Agreement are 
aware of the possible effect it may 
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have eventually on our thinking 
on the border dispute with China. _ 


Nehru had offered arbitration of 
the dispute in a Note to Peking; 
he was willing to refer the matter 
to the International Court of 
Justice. Now,-if arbitration can 
solve the Rann dispute peacefully, 
there will be some additional force 
in an attempt to settle the border 
dispute with China by similar me- 
thods. 


Extending the Precedent — ' 


The concession we have gran- 
ted to Pakistan with regard to 
the.use of the track that passes 
through Indian territory could 
possibly be extended to Peking 
with regard to the Aksai Chin 
road linking Tibet with Sinkiang. 
The principle of status quo ante, 
applied to the Aksai Chin area, 
would grant the ^ Chinese the 
right to use the road. Some under- 


standing about the ownership ' 


and control of the road might 
be reached 
satisfactory to the Indian people 
and to our national interests. 
Nehru was thinking on these 
lines in the last year of his life, 
and he had even according to 
sources élose to him, offered the 
Chinese a long lease of theAksai 
Chin area. 


Other mutually negotiable 
plans also may offer themselves 
once the present deep-freeze in 
Sino-Indian relations enters a 
period of thaw.’ » 

It is now known that during 
Sri Shastri’s visit to Cairo, he 
was persuaded by President Nas- 


"ser to: have informal talks with. 


President Ayub Khan and Mr. 
Chou En-lai in Algiers. The UAR 
Government could not have req- 
uested the Indian Prime Minister 
to meet Mz Chou in Algiers in- 


which would be- 


formally without previous know- 
ledge that the Chinese leader was 
agreeable to such a meeting. In 
fact, China has taken the stand 
that the border question should 
be settled between the two coun- 
tries on the basis of the Colombo 
proposals. While we have rightly 
demanded China's total and un- 
conditional acceptance of the 
Colombo proposals, we should 
realise that the framers of the 
proposals themselves expect of us 
a certain resilience, an ability to 
adjust our diplomacy to changing 
circumstances. 


Time to Isolate 


It is conceivable that the Chi- 
nese Government will extend its 
violent intransigence to the border 
dispute with India and refuse to 
come to terms. That however 
does not mean that we should 
continue to give them the benefit 
of a diplomacy which goes on 
telling the Asians and Africans 
that it is we who are refusing to 
talk. Because of their Algiers 
diplomacy the Chinese Goyern- 
ment has suffered a setback in 
Africa. This is the time to isolate 
them further from Africa and 
Asia by showing that it is they 
who are in no mood to settle the 
border dispute. If on the other 
hand the dispute can be settled 
on terms mutually honourable and 
consistent with our national in- 
terests, there is every reason why 
we should go in for it. 


In any case, two great neigh- 
bours like India and China can- 
not afford to keep their relations 
permanently. in the deep-freeze. 
Even between enemies there are 
channels of communication, as . 
there exist between China and the 
United States. Unfortunately, no 
such channels exist between New - 
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Delhi and Peking.: Sri Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri will have the sup- 
port of most of his.countrymen if 
he makes an attempt to break the 
“ice with China. - 

The purpose of foreign 
policy is to enhance national in- 
terests and strengthen relations 
with nations. Our first and fore-’ 
most concern today should be the 
national economy which is un- 
doubtedly in poor state. The 
foreign exchange problem is 
only one of the many symptoms, 
fi one of the most serious, of the 


country deeply. Experts agree ` 


that the economy cannot Бе re- 
leased from this terrible grp of 
Stagnation without a signidcant 
reduction of the defence bucget.. 
At the same time defence must 
receive the paramount attention as 
long our relations with Chine and 
Pakistan remain estranged. That 
-the economy has gone down ins- 
pite of considerable aid from ab- 
road in national defence should 
set us thinking. Even on the 
food front, the bounty under 
PL 480 is being used not to build 


purpose, but to bridge the gap 
between demand and supply. 


It is far from the mind of this | 


- writer to suggest that we buy peace 


with China at a price that will 
hurt our'national] interests" and 
injure our honour and dignity, : 
But we must constantly explore 
possibilities of peace. Sri Lat 
Bahadur Shastri will have done the 
country immense good if he can 
rescue our diplomacy with regard - 
to China from the state of col- 
lapse in which it has landed it- 


disease that has afflicted the. up reserves, which was the original _ self. $ 
A^ 
Analyst 5 
| | Я 
© Kutch in Retrospect | 
s Significant Facets of Pak Foreign Policy 


HE signing of.the  Agree- 
ment on the Kutch Cease- 
Fireis no doubt a landmark 
in the chequered career of Indo- 
Pak relations. ‘For, what led to 
the Agreement was itself unpre- 
cedented: the two neighbouring 
States were in a state of armed 


confrontation for more than two ° 


months, with the regular Armies 
of both poised against each other 
along the, entire frontier. 


This had never happened be- 
fore anytime since the partition 
of the country and the emergence 
of Pakistan. Even at the height 
of the conflict in Kashmir, the 


Indian and the Pakistani Armies’ 


did not face each other for days 


and -weeks along the entire fron- . 


пег. With the flare-üp in the 
Rann of Kutch this did happen. 


With such a tension on the 
brink, it is but natural that the 
relief from it equally underscores 
the importance of the Agreement 
that has led to a pull-out from 
that dangerous situation. By 
itself the Agreement deals with 
a small strip of arid territory, and 
it did not involve such questions 
as sovereignty and defence in 

- the wider sense. Yet, the Agree- 
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ment was important since it did 
contribute to a reduction of the 
present tension along the entire 
Indo-Pakistan'/border. ` 


Now that the tension Seems 
to have abated—and in this we 
should not overlook that the 
initiativé of the Pakistan autho- 
rities in the final phase has been 
no less than that of India—it is 
proper that there should be an 
objective: appraisal of some of 
the aspects of the Kutch episode. 


Motive Force 


First of all. what was the mo- 
tive force that was behind Pakis- 
tan's strong-arm approach in 
Kutch? Was the Pakistan Go- 
vernment a willing tool of any 
foreign power, or was it moving 
on its own when it sent its mecha- 
nised forces tothe Rann? Among 
the foreign powers which could 
have led Pakistan ‘into this adven- 
ture are three: the USA, Britain 
and China. Obviously the Soviet 
Union does not come into the 
‘picture, because, firstly the Soviet 
policy has been opposed to any 
attack on India, and the USSR 
had to put up with denuncia- 


tion by a socialist country, China, 
rather than give up the policy of 
friendship towards India, and she 
has made no secret of her .ob- 


.jection to China's intransigent 


policy towards this country. 

It is widely believed in this 
country that the USA encouraged 
Pakistan to attack India. This is 
understandable. As early as 1954, 
Nehru, commenting on the U.S. , 
military aid to Pakistan, had said 
in Lok Sabha: “We have thought 
in terms of freeing our countries, 
and one of the symbols of that 
freedom has been the withdrawal 
of foreign armed forces. I say 
the return of any armed forces 
from any European or any Àme- 
rican country is a reversal of the 
history of the countries of Asia, 
whatever the motive." (February 
22, 1964). 


Nehru’s Warning 


In, 1959, he told Parliament - 
again: "Spokesmen of the Pakis- 
tan Government have on various 
occasions stated that their objec- 
tive in entering into a defence aid 
agreement with the USA and in 
joining military pacts and alli-' 
ances is to strengthen Pakistan 
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against India. We have гереа- 
tedly pointed this out and em- 
phasized that the United States 
defence aid to Pakistan encoura- 
ges the Pakistan authorities in 
their aggressiveness and increases 
tension and conflict between India 
and Pakistan." 


[t is therefore but reasonable 
to conclude that if Pakistan had 
not had a large arsenal of U.S. 
arms, she would not have gone 
in for any military adventure. 
This is a point which Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri also has made 
during the Kutch crisis. 


In this sense, the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the final analysis can to a 
large measure be held responsi- 
ble for the Indo-Pak conflict. 
Actually when the U.S.A. decided 
on giving arms aid to Pakistan it 
was widely held that the U.S. 
believed in the slogan “Let Asians 
fight Asians." 


Starting from that premise, 
one is inclined to suspect that 
at a time when the U.S. Govern- 
ment has got bogged in a major 
crisis in Vietnam, bringing dis- 
credit and disrepute to its name, 
it may have encouraged the 
Kutch conflict as a diversionary 
move, so that the focus of the 
world public, particularly the 
Asian public, could be switched 
off from Vietnam and turned on 
to this Indo-Pak armed clash. In 
fact, some commentators have 
suggested that President Johnson 
cut out the U.S. visits of both 
Prime Minister Shastri and Pre- 
sident Ayub because he had prior 
knowledge of the Kutch clash; 
in other words, the Kutch dispute 
was planned in advance with at 
least the acquiescence, if not 
connivance, of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


Counter-argument 


Against this, a counter-argu 
ment may also be noted. With the 
disastrous impact of the Vietnam 
crisis, the Johnson  Adminis- 
tration was hardly in a position 
take the initiative for a major 
intervention in any other Asian 
theatre. And judging by the 
subsequent events, particularly the 
angry reaction in India at the dis- 
closure of the use of U.S. tanks 
by Pakistan, it may safely be 
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said that the initiative for the 
Kutch clash could not possibly 
have come from Washington; for, 
instead of making a gain in terms 
of political or diplomatic advant- 
age, the U.S.A.'s prestige in this 
country has been badly mauled as 
a result of the Kutch crisis. 


By this argument, the U.S. 
Government, after having pumped 
in an enormous amount of arms 
into Pakistan, found itself unable 
to prevent Pakistan using them 
against India—just as Nehru had 
predicted years back. In fact, 
Washington was caught in a quan- 
dary of its own making: the 
arms belong to the U.S., actually 
given to Pakistan as a military 
ally, and it found itself unable to 
prevent the use of the arms against 
India. 


A question has been pertinently 
asked: why could not the U.S. 
Government pull up or disown 
Pakistan? On this, there appears 
to be divergence of views among 
different groups in the State De- 
partment. One should not forget 
that over the years, Pakistan has 
built up a powerful Pak lobby in 
Washington, which is active and 
vocal, reminiscment of Chiang 
Kai Shek's China lobby. There 
are many in the State Depart- 
ment who would rather side with 
a military ally. (however unrelia- 
ble) than a non-aligned friend. 


There is also a school of 
thought in the U.S. Government 
which feels that if pressure was 
put on the Pakistan Government, 
it might turn more towards China 
and there is no way for the U.S.A. 
of stopping it. Besides, if a milit- 
ary ally is sought to be strongly 
disciplined or  disowned, this 
might have an adverse reaction 


- on the entire lot of America’s 


military allies. 


The dilemma of Washington 
is thus a reflection of the crisis in 
which the imperialist powers are 
often finding themselves in the 
new world of today—what Mos- 
cow indeologues have termed 
*the new epoch'. 


Britain’s- Role 


' There is critical misgivings 
about Britain’s role in the entire 
dispute. Thishas a historical rea- 
son: immediately after the Parti- 


A 


"military advance, 


tion, India had had bitter ex- 
perience of British meddling in 
favour of Pakistan and against 
India in Kashmir. However, for 
the past ten years, it is rather the 
U.S. instead of Britain which has 
got the upper hand in Pakistan. 
Under the circumstances, it is 
unlikely that the initiative for the 
Kutch attack came from Britain. 


On the other hand, Britain 
became conspicuouly active when 
the flare-up had taken place. 
Wilson’s prompt intervention was 
presumably dictated by the consi- 
deration that through such a 
mediation, Britain would once 
again be able to win back the 
position of initiative that she 
had once commanded in the past 
and which she had lost since 
then. 


Peking’s Power-Politics 


There now remains the role of 
China to be considered. Jt is 
true that Peking’s power-politics 
approach is to a large measure 
ditated by the  eargerness to 
harass India. Because, more than 
the Chinese 
strategy with regard to this coun- 
try is guided by the principle of 
attrition. And in this game, 
a joint venture with Pakistan fits in 
beautifully in Peking's calcula- 
tions. 


Specifically with regard to the 
Kutch crisis the official Hsinhua 
News Agency came out (on May 
4, 1965) in full support of not 
only Pakistan's claims to the dis- 
puted area but was convinced 
that India alone was in fault: 
"The position of the Indian 
Government on border disputes 
with neighbouring countries has 
always been truculent and unrea- 
sonable and one of rejecting peace- 
ful negotiations." It assured that 
*the Chinese Government and 
people fully sympathise with and 
support the solemn and just stand 
of the Pakistan Government". 


At the end there was a piece 
of warning: “We would like to 
advise the Indian Government to 
give primary consideration to the 
interests of the Indian people and 
to Afro-Asian solidarity, and here- 
by, settle its diputes with the nei- ' 
ghbouring countries through pea- 
ceful negotiations, If, instead, it 
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insists on having its own way and, 
playing with the fire, widens the 


armed conflict, it will certainly 


come to no good end." 


This almost gives the impres- 
sion that Peking "was ready to 
strike in collusion with Pakistan, 
that if Pakistan had to face the 
brunt of India's counter-attack, 


Peking would have come to' 


Pakistan's rescue. 


At the same time, it is difficult 
to agree that China was part of a 
grand conspiracy to attack India 
in collusion with the USA and 
other powers. Rather, Peking was 
trying to make the most out of the 
Its 
support for Pakistan on this issue 
was dictated by the principle that 
more India was harassed the 
better would it befor China. And 


` in case the war between India and 
"Pakistan had broken out in other 


fronts, Peking could provide relief 
to Pakistan by simply locking up 
a large portion of India's armed 
forces all along the India-China 
border. There was no need for 


the Chinese troops to march down: ` 


only the massing of troops on the 
frontier would have been .of 
great help to Pakistan. 


Ayub's Objective 


From all this it is safe to hazard 
the guess that President Ayub was 
not really carrying out anybody's 
behests but his own when the 
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clash ій the Rann took place. As 


an ambitious politician who has 
been able to stabilise his position 
to a considerable measure at home, 
Ayub has gone in for a very un- 
orthodox foreign policy. For, he 
may have learnt the lesson from 
India that the glory in foreign 
affairs does fetch rich dividends 
athome. Hence the gamble with 
China and also the new friendly 
approach to Moscow. If one is 
to dispassionately judge President 
Ayub’s foreign policy activities of 
the last six months, one cannot 
help concluding that he has suc- 
ceeded in making an independent 
mark of-his own, and not satisfied 
with being just a semi-servile ally 
of Washington. His stature asa 
result has grown considerably. 


From this one neéd not jump 
to the conclusion—which the Pek- 
ing theorists (and their echoes in 
different countries) do—that Pakis- 
tan has become a de-facto non- 
aligned power. Rather, it proves 
that China is ready to join hands 
with any power under the conven- 
ient alibi of the theory of the 
‘Intermediate Zone’. 


DeGaulle’s Example 


Thereal import of Ayub’s 
independent manoeuvrings іп 
foreign affairs is that he has cor- 
rectly gauged the depth of the 
crisis of U.S. foreign policy, and 
realising that the USA today is 
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strange calm prevails in 
A Algiers—a sense of impend- 

ing doom. Boumedienne, 
though һе 1s under pressure from 
the extremists of the military clan 
to take over the presidency, is 
hesitating. The Revolutionary 
Council remains anonymous and 
immobile, a facelss body. It 
discusses, statements are issued in 
its name, and action taken on its 
initiative: therefore, it nfust exist. 
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But the membership of the Council 
has not been divulged; neither the 
voluble Slimane, its official spokes- 
man, nor Foreign Minister Abdul- 
aziz Bouteflika, the immediate 
cause of the coup, has cared іо 
inform the Algerian people who 
their rulers are. 


Three Groups 


‚ Broadly speaking, the Council 
is composed of three groups; 


not in a position to discipline even 
à reclacitrant military ally, has 
carved out for himsef a position 
of bargaining; strainirg to the far- 
thést point his alliance obligation 
to Washington. It is quite possi-- 
ble that DeGaulle's performance 
has put ideas into Ayub'shead.. ` 


In this context, it is not un- . 
usual for Ayub to have gone in 
for a quick-return adventure, 
which brought him glory without 
any major risk. With the check- 
mate in Kashmir, wearing out as 
a diversionary issue at home, 
President Ayub might have calcu- 
lated that if he could have had a 
Spectacular hit-and-run glory 
against the Indian Army, it would ` 
have a psycholgical impact on the 
Pakistani people. This he has 
perhaps succeeded in achieving. 


The very logic of this policy 
should tell us that Ayub would be 
interested not to overshoot his 
mark and so, after the initial. 
success, he-would be discreet en- 
ough to switch overto apolicy 
of peaceful settlement. This not 
only saves him from the risks 
of.a protracted war but also pro- . 
vides him with all the honours 
of being a man of peace. ` 


So far as this goes, it does not 
militate at all -against India’s 
interest. : 


Coup 


the army clan «composed of 
Boumedienne, Medeghiri, Boute- 
flika, Cherif Belkacem, Ahmad 
Kaid better known as Slimane 
(all former staff officers) Major 
Chabou (Director of Bouniedien- 
ne’s Cabinet), Moharamedi Said 
and Slimane Hoffman. The se- 
cond group consists of Major 
Ben Cherif (Police), Major Draya 
(CNS), Major Ezzedine, Boumaza 
and most probably Col. Tahir 
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Zbiri, Chief of the Army Staff 
These were Ben Bella's men. 
Zbiri was made the Chief of Staff 


` jn the face- of. Boumedienne’s . 


opposition. . It is even said that 
the late President had offered 
Zbiri “the, succession to Bou- 
medienne. Mhe security forces 
of Major Draya were considered 
till the last minute to be loyal to 
Ben Bella, and their betrayal along 
with that of the Popular Militia 
was what made the coup a blood- 
less one. The third and most in- 
teresting group in the Council 
consists of the Wilaya colonels in- 
cluding Mohand Ou' El Hadj 
and Saut El Àrab but excluding 
51 Hassan. But Col Hassan о 

Wilaya IV however came out ї 

support of the coup at the begin- 
ning of this week and he too will 
most-probably join the Council. 
It is certain that if the “historic 
leaders" of the Revolution openly 
support the Council they too will 
find representation in it. After 
all, is not the declared object of 
the Council a national union ex- 
tending from Moband to Ferhat 

bbas? 


Disquieting Composition 


It is the composition of the 
Council that,is disquieting. No 
wonder the membership has not 
been officíally revealed. The com- 
bination of so many disparate 
individuals, representing different 
interests, torn. by personal jealou- 
sies and past conflicts, cannot 
but be temporary. The conflict 
between the army of the exterior 
represented by the first group 
and the army of thé 
represented by the third had in 


1962 almost plunged Algeria into, 


a civil war. Col. Mohand Ou 
El Hadj was leading the Socialist 
Forces Front's revolt in the Kaby- 
lie mountains till the short fron- 
tier war with Morocco. It was 
Boumedienne who then wanted 
the revolt to be suppressed in the 
most savage manner. Nor have the 
Wilaya chiefs forgotten that the 
army of the exterior conquered the 
revolution, though it was the army 
of the interior which thad borne 
the burden of fighting the French. 
Boumedienne is not a leader with 
the prestige of great victories 
behind him; he is an organiser 
who has merely indoctrinated the 
ANP. It is doubtful whether his 
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interior 


authority will be accepted by the 
others. - 

Boumedienne can only be the 
first among equals. There is no 
doubt that the members of the 
Council do not trust one another; 
opposition to Ben Bella was their 
bond, and now that he is no 
longer in power their -unity is in 
danger. United neither by ideo- 
logy, nor by loyalty to an indi- 
dual, the Council cannot take any 
decisions. No wonder it has not 


even now announced its program- - 


me. The revolutionary verbiage 
of the Council's spokesman has 
hidden thelack of any programme. 
The Council has confined itself 
to a denunciation of Ben Bella's 
alleged misdeeds, of the persona- 
lity cult, and the foreign policy 
of prestige, Tt bas not yet clearly 
and definitely stated the policy it 
intends to pursue, but certain in- 
dications have been given by per- 
sonalities connected with the 
regime. 


NS 
Belkacem’s View 


Cherif Belkacem, who passes 
for the ideologue of the ANP 
clan, for example, in an interview 
to Le Mondes Lacouture em- 
phasised that the new regine has 
not pronounced but he personally 
is in favour of a parliamentary 
government with a President, a 
Prime Minister and a multi-party 
system. The council he said, is 
against those foreign ideologues, 
who having failed to make a revo- 
lution in their own country, came 


‘to Algeria to carry out experi- 


ments according to set rules with- 
out taking into account. Algerian 
realities. Others have equally 
demanded that Algeria should con- 
tinue on the socialist road, but 
proceed slowly and build а: socia- 
lism which takes into account the 
Islamic and Arab character of the 
Algerian people. They меге 
angered by Ben Bella’s project 
giving vote to the women. 
They argue that this would disrupt 
the family and breakdown the 
Arab-Islamic character of the 
country. Yet others have laid 
emphasis on the need for creating 
a favourable climate for investment 
offering the Algerian capitalists 
and foreign business men better 
terms. Moreover, there has been 
ciriticism of Ben Bella’s foreign 
policy that while claiming to be 


neutral it leaned towards the 
sócíalist countries, that it was con- 
cerned more with prestige and less 
-with safeguarding the real interests 
of Algeria. And sotto voce they 
criticise Ben Bella’s dependence 
on Egypt; the presence of Egyptian 
-technicians and teachers irritated 
them. The breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with West’ Ger- 
many when that country exchan- 
ged ambassadors with Israel was 
considered by these critics as 
subordinating Algerian ineterests 
to Egypt as West German credit 
was lost to Algeria. Further, 
Bouteflika went out of his way to 
extol co-operation with France. 
At the same time, the Council 
-has taken pains to emphasise that 
workers’ self-goverriment and the 
victories: won by the working 
classes during the last two years 
will not be affected. — ' 


Arab Attachment 


What do these add up to? 
The talk about laying greater 
stress on Arab countries does not 
amount to much. Syria rushed in 
to recognise the new regime, 
but Algeria’s neighbours, Morocco 
and Tunisia, has maintained a 
reserved attitude. Rabat has even ` 
been worried about the military 
implications of the army take-over. 
Ben Bella had sucteeded in es- 
tablishing correct if not friendly 
relations with his neighbours. 
Boumedienne, at least to Morocco, 
appears as a threat. -And as for 
the eastern Arabs, Baghdad has 
openly attacked the new regime; 
Cairo, despite its anxiety, has not 
officially committed itself. 


But Nasser cannot have any 
friendly feeling for-the men who, 
refused, despite his repeated 
requests, to allow Marshal Amer 
to meet Ben Bella. Nasser’s sug- ` 
gestion that Ben Bella should be 
allowed to leave the country was 
courteously rejected;the Algerian 
leaders firmly but politely pointed 
out that they would not tolerate 
any interference in the internal 
affairs of their country. Ben 
Bella, the Egyptian envoys were 
told, would be brought to trial 
before a competent court. That 
the leaders of the coup were not 
willing to maintain: friendly rela- 
tions with Egypt could also be 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ther with al] the other political parties, 
the CPI itself was caught unawares by 
the mutiny, despite warnings received 
from time to time of the growing un- 
rest in the armed forces.- All honour 
to the Communists and the Socialists 
that they were the first 10 react promptly 
to the situation, and to come to the 
assistance of the ratings, guiding them 
and providing them with a_ political 
leadership, as far as was possible under 
the circumstances. This important as- 
pect has been completely missed out 
in the play. 


The Mutiny brought to the fore- 
front the role of the working class ina 
political situation with revolutionary 
possibilities. Not only had the working 
class, at the call of the CPI, gone on 
a political general strike, they had also 
put -up barricades on the sreets of 
Bombay and had resisted the British 
Troops at a tremendous cost in human 
lives. The ratings had also considered 
the question of rushing arms to the 
barricades. Unfortunately, the two 
streams of the revolution could not 
ultimately meet, because of the lack of 
a determined political leadership, men- 
tally and organisationally prepared to 
give the lead. 


Dutt has rightly deviated from his- 
torical truth in showing civilians at the 
barricades using arms provided by the 
Khyber ratings. It is significant, however, 
that it is not the working class which is 
shown behind the barricades, but only 
the relatives of the ratings. 


There is no doubt about it that the 
Mutiny caused panic not only among 
the British rulers but also among sec- 
tions of the Congress and League lead- 
ers. How is the situation treated? The 
Congress leader is shown as a character, 
who specialises in intrigues. His is a 
despicable role, using all sorts of pressure 
to make the Khyber rebels surrender. 
The League is of course absent from the 
picture. The British representative, in 
the person of Rear-Admiral Rattray, is 
treated as a ridiculous figure. The re- 
sult is naturally not anger against British 
imperialism, but against the Congress 
alone. One should not forget, that with 
all his vacillations Jawaharlal Nehru. 
had recognised the fact that “ The RIN 
episode has opened an altogether new 
chapter in the history of the armed 
forces of India.” 


Even the political significance of the 
Mutiny in the context of the stage of 
the freedom struggle is underplayed. 
The Mutiny began on February 18, 1946. 
The Cabinet Mission was announced 
on February 19. Without assigning ex- 
cessive importance to the Mutiny in 
forcing the British to open negotiations, 
one cannot overlook the sequence of 
events. The Attlee statement is barely 
mentioned in the play. 


What is more, even the bravery of 
the people of Bombay in spontaneous 
support of the rating has been under- 
played. Тһе narrator wrongly states 
that under cover of darkness people 
brought food for the ratings. This may 
sound romantic, but the truth was more 
heroic. Unconcerned about the military 
might of the British ,the people of Bom- 
bay in broad daylight, had thronged 
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to the Gateway of India and had vied 
with one another to provide food for 
their fighting comrades. 


Considered in this background the 
lone fight of the Khyber, as presented in 
the play, assumes significance. Nothing 
like this actually happened. At the meet- 
ing of the Central Strike Committee, 
the representatives of the Khyber had 
opposed the decision to surrender. 
They had, however, maintained revolu- 
tionary discipline, and had accepted the 
majority decision. They did not carry 
out а lone struggle to set an example of 
uncompromising revolutionary action, 
as is claimed in the play in so many 
words. The Khyber ratings had been 
in favour of continuing the struggle 
because they felt that the situation was 
ripe for a meeting of the two streams 
of the revolution—the political general 
strike of the working class and a revolt 
in the armed forces. The third stream 
of the classical revolutionary situation— 
the peasant uprising—was missing, as 
it had spent itself out during the 1942 
struggle. A lone struggle in this context 
could only be characterised as petti- 
bourgeois adventurism. Thus there is 
no political justification for this distor- 
tion of history. Unless of course this is 
what the great revolutionary and Mar- 
xist Utpal Dutt wants to preach. 


In this connexion it is worthwhile 

considering Dutt's claim of following 
Hochhuth,and his treatment of contem- 
pony history in The Deputy. 1 have 
een able to find only two instances 
which remind me of that magnificent 
play. The opening scene of Kallol is 
somewhat reminiscent,in its stage effects, 
of the famous monologue scene of 
Hochhuth's play. The attempt of an 
Inaian Army Officer to save the life of 
Sardul Singh and his wife from military 
terror, reminds one of the Italian soldier 
saving a Jewish child from German 
troops in Rome. Hochhuth boldly 
presents the actual historical characters 
on the stage. The Pope has been pre- 
sented without any compromise. Dutt 
does not dare present Sardar Patel, 
who had, called upon the naval ratings 
to surrender, pledged to protect them 
to the best of his ability, and had failed 
to lift his little finger to save them. He 
does not present Rear Admiral Rattray 
as he really was. He does not present 
Khan, the President of the Central 
Strike Committee on the stage. Saksena 
is a poor substitute. 


In his chapter on Sidelight on His- 
tory, added as an appendix to the play, 
Hochhuth clearly shows how closely 
he has followed facts of history, espe- 
cially in relation to the major events and 
the main historical characters. Even 
in the condensation and change of se- 
quences there is no compromise with 
the truth of history. In the pamphlet 
produced by the Little Theatre Group, 
giving the historical background to 
Kallol, only those facts are presented 
which strengthen the case which the 
author of the play wishes to project. 
In referring to Hochhuth, Utpal Dutt 
only places himself in a ridiculous 
position. 


The role of the narrator also needs 
to be properly assessed. Dutt claims 
to be a Brechtian. The narrator is , 
designed to be an example of Brechtian 
alienation. On the contrary he is 
actually used to create involvement 
when the events depicted on the stage 
fail to do so. His demagogic tub thump- 
ing underscores the political statement 
that Dutt wishes to make. One cannot 
help but laugh when the narrator main- 
tains at the opening of the play that the 
incidents described on the stage should 
not be repeated outside the four walls 
of the theatre, lest the D.I.R. come down 
upon the poor players. Serious revolu- 
tionaries do not clap-trap revolutionism. 
A great revolutionary has debunked 
this as Infantile Disorder. 


How ridiculous all this political 
posturing of uncompromising revolu- 
tion -seems, coming specially from 
Utpal Dutt. The narrator maintains 
that freedom does not come as a gift, 
it has to be won through a bloody re- 
volution. Fair enough. By implication 
freeom has yet to be won, and the 
present Government is a Government 
of traitors, who had betrayed the R.I.N. 
mutiny. And yet Dutt, the propagator 
of this theory, does not consider Govern- 
ment patronage or honours tained. Un- 
compromising revolutionary indeed! 


It may all seem a mad world born 
of the imagination of Utpal Dutt. 
Actually there is a method in the mad- 
ness. Dutt has carefully provided ans- 
wers in the play itself to most of the 
likely political criticism. The reference to 
Hochhuth's method and the Brechtian 
alienation are his major escape routes. 
There are other alibis as well. 


The spirit of the uncompromising 
revolutionary is presented through the 
character of Sardul Singh. Dutt has 
deliberately established the fact that in 
his personal life too his hero is uncom- 
promising. He cannot forgive his wife 
or her friend. The subtle suggestion is 
that this is only an individual trait 
with no political significance. 


How can Dutt be accused of en 
couraging petti-bourgeois anarchism as 
opposed to revolutionary discipline Does 
not Sardul step down from leadersrship 
at the end when his followers decide 
to surrender to save his family at the 
dockyard colony from destruction ? 
One should not, I suppose, give too 
much importance to the fact that Sardul 
proves, by being killed by the British, 
that he was right. That may be con- 
veniently explained as a dramatic exag- 
geration of the fact that the mutineers 
had been punished despite the assur- 
ances of protection given by the Cong- 
gress and League leaders. 


. Is it not unfair to,say that he brings 
the Congress leadership into contempt 
by creating a despicable intriguer in 
the local Congress leader? After all 
Maganlal does stand up to Admiral 
Rattray. He even sits with his legs up 
on the chair, real Indian fashion. What 
more can one expect from our Indian 
punch of Hochhuth and Brecht? 
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Rahindtüllah ; Khan 


Television and Teenage in America 


M 


SHAPELY blonde materi- 
alizes from a wine bottle 


passes her hands seductively . 


over the shoulders of a timorous 
soul adjusting his glasses and 
coos : “Are you man enough to 
try it.’ Try what? Brylcream. 
A cute little thing walks about 
a room full of dancing pairs saying 
“cigars, cigarettes, Típayellas" 
with a wagon load of sex cram- 
med in her voice pronouncirig the 
last one. A lustrous looking 
brunette heaves a heavy sigh 
*Ooooooooooph, І love it", а 
shampoo. 
That is American TV—com- 
mercials, I mean. And the com- 
mercials are'judiciously inters- 
persed with some TV programmes, 
good and bad. “I get annoyed" 
reported to have said that great 


Shakespearean stage actor Sir, 


Cedric Hardwick, “at the TV pro- 
grammes interrupting the commer- 
cials. I see some pretty good 
acting on “the commercials. 
Anyone who can get worked 
up over a bar of soap must be 
a good actor." 


Second-rate Acting 


How absolutely true! For 
whatever acting there is on the pro- 
grammes is just second-rate. The 
Novaks, the Burks, the Audy 
Williams, the Lucy, the Ed Sulli- 
vanand ascore of other regular 
weekly shows are simply the 
handi-work of some half-wits try- 
ing to hold the interest of a sleepy 
audience till the next commer- 
cials. Williams and Sullivan do 
sometimes introduce real talents. 
But one hasto'search for it. It 
is something like searching for 
pearls on a huge dunghill. 

The other variety, the Red 
Skeleton hour, the Bob-Hope, 
the Danny Kaye etc. hours look 
like some fallen stars trying des- 
perately to reach the roof top. 
The only laughter you hear is from 
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the TV station recordings. Even 
the ace entertainer Alfred Hit- 
chcock seems to have lost his grip 
producing week after week silly 
fantasies of children playing with 
mysterious dolls, and changing 
places with tragic results. 

And that abomination, which. 
shamefully is rated very high, the 
*Munsters" about the family of 
an ugly giant, a vampire-like wo- 
man (played by Maureen O'Hara) 
anda father-in-law with magical 
powers, is a slur on TV producers’ 
imagination. Closely running on 
the fringe of lunacy are “Adams 
Family?—same ~ theme as the 
Munsters—the “Bewitched”, the 
story of a modern witch family. 
There is some innocent fun in these 
programmes which the children 
like but the divergence from visual 
decency is too glaring. By far 
the best show I have seen on the 
American TV is “The Rougues" 
with David Niven, Charles Boyer 
and-Gig Young making their ap- 


' pearances alternately or together. 


It’s about a gang of international 
crooks who make money, Bi 

Money, by sheer sophistry, brava* 
do and bluff; and there is no vio- 
lence. The Number One show 
“Bonanza” is a healthy Westerner 
which deviates from the usual 
blazing guns, big gambling and 
beautiful girls variety of Westerns. 


Peyton Place Programme 


The most dangerous trend, 
however, which will have, and ‘is 


‘having, an unhealthy impact on 


the impressive adolescent group is_ 
“Peyton . Place"—a programme 
dishing out neatly every week a 
handful of incidents involving rape, 
incest, abortion, and all the allied 
vices with a lotof bedroom sex. 
Competing with this are stories 
dealing with gang warfare, teenage 
violence, burglary, murder, arson 
and a host of other well laid out 
programmes to keep the young 


giued to their seats chewing frahti- 
cally a piece of chichelette (gum). 

I don’t know which is the cause 
and which the effect, but there are 
live scenes enacted in the streets 
of big cities like New York and 
Chicago. A group of young 
scoundrels approach a middle- 


. aged man, ask for a dime, which 


he doesn’t have, beat him up. A 
young boy stops a stranger in a 
sub-way for a cigarette, and when 
he doesn’t get it, stabs the man. 
Single working girls in these cities 
live in perpetual dread. Rape- 
burglary-murder is an everyday 
occurrence. And the fellows have 
set up a pattern of their own: one 
strangles with the girl's nylon 
socks, another kills the girl 
first with stab-wounds and then 
molests. Every imaginable kind 


. of crime is being perpetrated in 


the open and in dark;and is being 
portrayed on the TV. 

. The’ Government is fighting 
the evil on both the fronts with 
determination but these seem to 
continue as long as ingenious 
lawyers live. 


Á + 
Live Democracy . 


In spite of the heaps of rubbish 
and the alluring commercials—the 
American TV has been doing a 
commendable job politically. It 
has made American democracy 
tesemble closely the good old 
Greek city-states. Every politi- 
cian, city, state and national leader 
has an opportunity to present his 
case directly to the people. Of 
course, this also is done on a com- 
inercial basis; for the leader has 
to purchase time on TV and there 
is a problem of allotting equal 
time to Ке opponent if he chooses 
to appear there with his case. 
But there is public debate of every 
issue. President Johnson's refusal 
to appear on TV over a debate 
with Goldwater cost him quite a 
few votes, I ат told, In contrast 


- B 


it is through such appearances 
that Kennedy built up a superior 
image over Nixonin 1960. 


Not only the leaders face the 
nation, as they say, through tele- 
vision, but also reporters, colu- 
mnists and political pundits. The 
three major TV companies 
(Columbia Broadcasting Service, 
American Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the National Broadcast- 
ing Corporation) earmark some 
time every week for a discussion of 
public affairs by prominent men. 
Itis good to see a Lipmann assur- 
ing the American public that 
China, like Russia, will have to 
become a satiated, middle-class 
"power, with all that it means. And 
1 indeed can be a mighty weapon 

-in the hands of the Negro com- 
munity when the brutalities of a 
Selma, Alabama, are televised live 
nation-wide. 


The President, the policy- 
makers and the powers-that-be 
have in the. TV a mighty instru- 
ment to mould public opinion:^ 
The importance of this media can 
be gauged from the fact that Pre- 
sident Johnson broke all conven- 
tions when he wanted his Great 
Society Programme to be broad- 
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cast live from Capital Hill. Ag-in 

, his invitation to theRussiar leaders 
to exchange television appear- 
ances indicates abundantly tae 
growing importance of TV in 
international diplomacy. 


Quiet Satire 


There is one programme which 
is doing yeoman service to Ameri- 


“can democracy. It is called : 


That was the Week That Was. 


It's a satire with restraint. They 
spare nobody and nobody seems 
to be displeased with their jabs, 
at least publicly. U Thant is 
depicted in this programme as 
approaching the Wall Street Mi- 
ghties to help the UN out of the 
financial meddle. Johnson is 
thanked profusely because if Gold- 
water were the President he would 
be bombarding North Vietnam! 


There are other light program- 
mes of roaring amusement, for 
instance, the mock TV quiz in 
which a fellow refuses to answer 
“who wrote Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address" because he is пот a his- 
torian; and the other man doesn't 
know his address but knows tke 
telephone number 925623410. .. 
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The third fellow claims 13x7 is 
27, and proves it. ~ 


In the beginning one used to 
hear about television addiction, 
divorces as a consequence and 
‘other troubles. Now the Ameri- 
cans seem to have grown over the 
craze. The only trouble now is 
crime and violence. In Chicago 


а man murdered another and _ 


sought the help of his girl friend to 
-dispose off the body in a trunk in 
ariver. The body floated out and 
the foul deed was discovered. The 
gril’s first inquiry, it was reported, 
was "Man did you. never hear 
of cement? Didn't you ever 
see those crimes on TV?" 


If this aspect is effectively 
checked television in America 
could well be a boon. 
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ANATOMY OF REACTION 


The Danger of Right Reaction b) H.D.MaLaviva (A Socialist Congressman 


Publication) pp 402, Rs. 10. 
~ 


“Right Reaction” is a rather loose 
term which, while broadly covering all 
individuals, groups and political parties 
actively opposed to secularism, demo- 
cracy and progress towards economic 
equality, does not mean precisely the 
same thing to everyone who uses it or 
Comes across it. When a politician 
accuses the forces of Right Reaction of 
coming in the way of this measure or 
that, he has in mind certain elements 
with whom he takes his hearers or 
readers to be familiar; mostly they 
are. Nevertheless, a systematic attemps 
to understand who exactly constitutes 
Right Reaction, what their origins are 
and what their aims, has been long 
overdue. Sri Malaviya gets the credit 
for producing the first comprehensive 
book on the subject. А 

At the outset, опе is rather dis- 
appointed to find that the author has 
made January 30, 1948, the starting 
point of the assessment of the role of 
reactionaries in India's political life. 
One expected that the dominance of 
the conservative element in the Indian 
National Congress during the years 
of struggle would have formed’ the intro- 
duciory chapter, for most of the right- 
wing parties and groups of today had 
their origin in that period, at least 
partly due to encouragement received 
from a powerful section of the national 
leadership. Of course, in dealing with 
specific groups—like the RSS, for 
instance—Sri Malaviya has briefly 
touched upon events, of the pre-inde- 
pendence era; what he has failed to do 
is to put the pre-independence growth 
of communal, caste and big money 
groups in perspective. One suspects 
that this is because the author feels re- 
luctant to bring out the responsibility 
of some respected national leaders in 
this regard. 


The author rightly points out at the 


outset tbat "Right Reaction is a 
multi-headed monster," made up of 
Hindu and Muslim communalism 


on the one hand and economic vested 
interests—agricultural and industrial— 
on the other. Representative of the 
former are organizations like the RSS 
and the Jan Sangh, and of the latter 
the Swatagtra Party etc. After dealing 
with the role played by the RSS and its 
political mouthpiece, the Jan Sangh, 
the author underlines the fascist ten- 
dencies symbolized by these two or- 
ganizations, The specimens given of 
false and mischievous election pro- 
paganda engaged in by these two groups 
to tarnish the image of Jawaharlal Nehru- 
are indicative of the lengths of un- 
scrupulousness to which rabid com- 
munalists will go to establish the theo 
cratic State of their dreams. The author 
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also brings out the close ties between 
these two communal organizations and 
Big Business interests in the country, 
as also their links with the militarists 
and war-hungry capitalists of the West, 
wha even today continue to attempt 
to reverse the policies of non-alignment 
and socialism accepted by our people. 
To »ring out the characteristics of the 
non-communal section of Right Reac- 
tion, Sri Malaviya analyses the beginn- 
ings, composition and role of the 
Swantantra Party. Other reactionary 
paries like the Jamaat-e-Islami Akali 
Dal and the D.M.K. of Madras are 
referred to only briefly. 

Two chapters are devoted to the 
"economic roots" of Right Reaction. 
The author begins with a telling quota- 
tion from Jawaharlal: ‘Patriotism 
among wealthy people does not ap- 
parently stand the strain of a risk to 
money or vested interest." And he goes 
on to show how the concentration of 
есспотіс power іп a few hands has 
enabled the rich to make use of national 
effort to enrich themselves further. 
He demonstrates with facts and figures 
that the fruits of planned economic de- 
veropment have not been distributed 
evenly or even equitably among all 
sections of the people, but have largely 
reached the bulging pockeis of Big 
Business. He shows [further that real 
wages have not gone up, that industrial 
labour continues to get far less than its 
just due, that in the rural areas the bulk 
of the people continue to live in dire 
poverty. To the money bags, the com- 
munal organizations are a handy instru- 
птеп! for diverting the people's atten- 
Поп from continuing exploitation. by 
powerful minority groups. 


In the next chapter the author shows 
how reactionary elements of various 
kinds joined hands in unprincipled 
alliances during the third General 
elections. That the Congress under 
Jawaharlal Nehru was returned to 
power showed, accoreing to him, that 
іле reactionary groups were rejected by 
tne people who have proved their loyalty 
to the secular, democratic ideals of the 
tuling party. At the same time, he 
draws the inevitable inference from the 
reduced majority of the Congress that 
the growing strength of the communal 
and right reactionary parties and groups 
in certain pockets is a danger to secular, 
democratic progress towards the accep- 
:ed goalof a socialist society. He does not 
hesitate to point out that not all Cong- 
ress propagandists showed awareness 
of the extent of this danger; in fact, he 
names the handful of Congressmen and 
women who stood out as the advocates 
of secular.sm and socialism during the 
election ccmpaign. The right reaction- 


ries launched a massive attack on the 
"three pillars of Nehruite policy"— 
Socialism, Secularism, Non-alignment— 
and the majority of Congressmen failed 
to counter this attack effectively. 

The author then goes on to deal 
with how the treacherous military attack 
on India by the Chinese was utilized by 
the reactionaries in combination 10 
mount a major offensive against Nehru’s 
policies and how the monopoly press and 
the American lobby played a throughly 
anti-national role during this period 
of national crisis. This aspect is e‘fec- 
tively brought out by means of copious 
quotations. “During those tense days of 
of October-November 1962, a conspiracy 
unfolded itself, sought to move at 
a tempestuous pace and nearly reached 
a state of explosion." These forces 
were frustrated, however, by Jawaharlal’s 
deft handling of a difficult situation, 
although in the process the late Prime 
Minister had to drop a trusted lieutenant 
from his Cabinet. И was not only 
Nehru’s handling of the situation, how- 
ever, which ended the nefarious attempt 
to reverse national policies; the open 
attack on Nehru and its implications 
soon made the people aware of what was 
afoot. “Indignation rose everywhere at 
the insults hurled at Nehru and his poli- 
cies. Congressmen rallied all over the 
country in defence of Nehru ard all 
other sections of progressive opinion sup- 
ported Nehru fully". Whilet his asser- 
пол is broadly true, it must be pointed 
out thal the author has not atiempted 
to show a fact obvious at the time— 
the utter weakness and disorganized 
slate of the Left sections in the country. 
There was lack of adequate leadership 
on the Left, and this was most painfully 
evident in the case of the progressive 
sections of the ruling party. This 
aspect the author has, regrettably, 
glossed over. 


Sri Malaviya then goes on to deal 
with the right  wing's temporary 
retreat, its efforts to regroup and 
launch new offensives against meas- 
ures calculated to further national 
Policies. Reaction’s approach to mili- 
tarization in the wake of the Chinese 
invasion is cited, and particular mention 
is made of the attitude of professed Gan- 
dhians like Acharya Kripalani. Subse- 
quently, when Jawarharlal died, the reac- 
tionary groups felt the time had come 
to put the nation in reverse gear. The 
initial hesitations of Jawaharlal's succes- 
Sors gave them courage and hope. But 
once jt became clear that the Shastri 
Government had no intention of swerving 
from the Nehru path and that it had the 
fullest support of the Congress under 
Sri Kamaraj, the reactionaries agair 
joined hands. “The Swatantra, the 
Jan Sangh and the powerful monopoly 
press were not the only denigrators o7 
the policies of the Shastri Government. 
They were in the distinguished company 
of highly respected men, men to whom 
respect came not by virtue of learning 
or high character or such other mundane 
human attributes, but by virtue of the 
power and prestige of ownership of 
banks, giant companies..in short, 
the respect earned by riches and wealth.” 
As Jawaharlal once said, while learning 
whispered, money shouted. 


The next chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the stranglehold these various 
interests have on the nation’s economy. 
The author points out that the combina- 
tion of these intrests is as dangerous to 
the future of the country as the Chinese 
military threat across the Himalayan 
frontier. He shows the links between 
foreign monopoly capital and the monied 
reactionary groups within the country. 
All these together constitute a major 
threat to the national ideal of socialism 
and to the pursuit of the accepted policy 
of peace in the international sphere. 


The author concludes that the Con- 
gress organization is the only one which 
is in a position to take the country for- 
ward оп the road to socialism. Rightly, 
he sees no alternative to democra- 
tic socialism. As things stand today it is 
difficult not to agree with the conclusion 
that strengthening of the progressive sec- 
tions of the Congress, which constitute 


the vast majority in the ruling party, is 


the most practical way of ensuring the 
implementation of Jawaharlal’s promises 
to the people of India. 


This is a painstakingly produced 
volume. As the first comprehensive 
attempt to bring out the aims and 
methods of Right Reaction it must be 
warmly welcomed. It does, however, 
suffer from some defects. Many por- 
tions, for instance, are loosely written 
and despite the division into chapters 
with clear-cut titles, there is a great deal 
-of rambling. Nevertheless, it is required 
* reading for every citizen of India in view 
of the wealth of information it contains. 
The next edition, one presumes, will be 
without the minor blemishes referred to 
above, Meanwhile, as Sri Kamaraj says 
in his brief foreword, “this Study is.. 
useful” and it is to be'hoped that "it will 
have a wide readership" 

—C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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‘FOWLER’ UP TO DATE 


In a world that is seldom vith- 
out an emergency of one so-t or 
another, the word has become a 


much used EUPEEMISM. es- 


pecially by politicians and offi -ials, 
for unpleasant possibilities that 
they shrink from referring to more 
bluntly” , 

This observation under the 
heading ‘Emergency’ appeacs in 
the new edition, published b- the 
Oxford University Press at 21s., 
of Н. W. Fowlers 4 Dietionary 
of Modern English Usage. 

The revision has been camied 
out by Sir Ernest Gower, a 
distinguished former British zivil 
servant; whose name is associated 
with an official campaign for the 
use of plain English in conduccing 
the business of Government. 

Discussing the recent vogu2 of 
the word ‘image’, Sir Eraest 
drily comments :‘....though we 
may not care very much nov-a- 
days about the gift of seeing cur- 
selves as others see us, we ptt 2 
high value on that of persuacing 
others to see us as we see cur- 
selves.’ 7 


Modern English Usage irst 


The book discusses many of 
the difficulties and pitfalls of the 
English language. The reviser 
does not oppose the use of the 


. Cliche if it is chosen deliberately 


as the fittest way of saying what 
needs to be said. ‘What is new is 
not necessarily better than what is - 
old; the original felicity that has 
made a phrase a cliche may not be 
beyond recapture’. 

In the article on Hyphens, Sir 
Winston Churchill’s ^ dictum, 
that the hyphen is a blemish to be 
avoided wherever possible, is 
discussed. Fowler’s articles on 
the-uses of Shall anc Will and 
Who and Whom, are brought up 
to date in the light of current 
usage. Under the heading Dida- 
cticism, there is some chastening 
irony at the expense of those who 
would have us pronounce Juan 
as Hwan, and Quixote as Kehota. 
The > article on Reduplicated 
Words quotes kicky-wicky, from 
another age, and ‘translates’ it into 
‘the language of today as popsy- 
wopsy, or hotsy-totsy. i 

Fowler’s book—scholarly yet 
full of : down-to-earth common 


appeared in 1926, and quicxly . sense, impatient of abuses of the 


established itself as a standard 


„reference work throughout zhe 


English-speaking world. More 
than 600,000 copies of the bcok 
have been sold. 


Fowlers- book never before 


“revised, has kept its place end 


continues in demand and deily 
use. But language and idiom . те 
not static, and in his Preface to che 
new edition Sir Ernest Gow:rs 
says: “Much of Modern Englsh 
Usage is connected with choosrag 
the right word, and here the need 
for revision is most evident, for 
no part of ‘usage’ changes mcte 


quickly than verbal currenc?. : 


When it was.decided that a second 
edition was needed, the revises 
task was defined as to do ‘what 
Fowler himself might have dors, 
avoiding pastiche, and some of 
his crotchets, and giving him tie 
benefit оѓ the doubt where dou»t 
exists. Sir Ernest Gowers speat 
eight years in a throrough révi- 
Sion which brings the work up to 
date yet leaves unimparired tle 
peculiar flavour that has endearei 
Fowler to so many people. 


languages yet pervaded\with good 

humour—has survived for nearly ’ 
40 years. The revised and up- 

to-date edition will help new gene- 

Tations to speak and write clearly 

and correctly, in an age in which 

the use of English is growing fast 

throughtout the world. 
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continuous servise to you. 

JYOTI KEROSENE is always on the move. Tank wagons, tank 

trucks, three-wheelers, bullock-carts—even camels, mules and 
~ handcarts—carry kerosene to be brought to you in good time. 
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Shoes to 


row UP with 


Bata design shoes for children 
according to the needs of the growing 
human foot. The toe design 

allows toes to spread within the shoe 
combined with a heel that 
positions the foot firmly. It lets 

a child go foothappy 
allowing his feet to grow 
“and exercise normally. 
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N.C. "* 5 | ETROLEUM Minister Humayun Kabir’s pompous pronounce- 
Foreign Affairs Notes : ment in Calcutta this week that he is “against monopoly in any 
Chanakya Sen Re. T sector— private or public" comes аз а disturbing reminder that 
Kutch Agreement As Seen ^ not all the individuals the ruling party has chosen to occupy positions 
In Pakistan of power comprehend the implications of the Congress goal of demo- 
D.B. - 8 cratic socialism and that many of them are E to реа 
.3 - from vested interests. Sri Kabir was speaking with reference to the oi 
Меша: ales Fore Now industry, and was presumably trying to assure the recalcitrant foreign 
P.N. Ch atterjee | < 9 ой cartels that they would have full freedom to continue exploitation of 


E А our.ecoriomy., Apart from declaring that the oil industry would not 
Algeria: Can the People Win ? be "completely оаа Һе nade the fantastic statement that he 
A Special Correspondent 10 wanted the oil companies in the private sector “for competition, 
Language Crisis or National ‚ which, in turn, will raise the standards of efficiency.” 
Political Crisis? И: 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad 12 Apart from going/against the declared policy of the Government 
Japan: The Lurking Danger А that the public sector іп o!l should hold the commanding heights of 


Madhu Panikkar $s 5 refining and distribution. Sri Kabir's statements come in the wake-of 
Marxism and One-party State the foreign oil cartels’ defiant refusal to make available their distribution 
P. Tlale с machinery for supply of petroleum products imported from rupee areas. 
and their subsequent *concession" in the face of the Government's 
ee а : 19 firm attitude. This can only be taken to mean that the foreign oil 
: d: \ monopolies have been able to exert a great deal of pressure. There 
Book Review . 7 can be no other explanation for the assertion that the public sector ' 
Javed Malick ix 21 | need not have a dominating position in refining and distribution. 
The views expressed by individual 2 
contributors are not necessarily the It is a fact that the targets laid down for different branches of this 
opinion of the Editorial Board. vital industry have not been fulfilled as a result of various acts of omis- 
— =. sion and commission on the part of the Government. For instance, 
Editorial Board against 50 per cent share in marketing at the end of.the third Plan, 


the IOC will have no more than 25 per cent. In refining also the 
public sector has fallen short of prescribed targets while the foreign 
monopolies have successfully wangled permission for expanding the 
capacity of their units far beyond the quantities licensed. Sri Kabir 
has not been particularly energetic in ensuring fulfilment of public sector 
targets. З 
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Mainstream Office gue also well known that the foreign companies. have a powerful 

: lobby consisting of officials and non-officials. It was not Sri Kabir 

14-В Hennan Lane, New-Delhi-1 but the Finance Minister who suggested imports from the Soviet Union 
Gram : Mainweekly, Phone: 43961 - in view of the foreign exchange position; but then the arrangements for 


imports over and above those provided for in the Indo-Soviet agreement 
MANAGER: А. C. Nanda for 1965 were left to officials. $ 
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The political head of the Petroleum Ministry failed to take advantage 

of thé warm response from the Soviet Union. The Minister displayed 

^ similar lack of interest in the tussle with oil companies which ensued. 
The arrangement and uncooperative attitude of the foreign cartels led 
to à demand all over the counry of nationalisation of the key industry, 


Foreign and Sri Kabir’s Calcutta performance is evidently intended to appease 
AIR MAIL the powerful monopolies. 
Europe: | Rs 80 or 16 dollars "i , Е | ; ; 
Asia : Rs 60 or 12 dollats It is time the Union Cabinet realized that Sri Kabir's attempts 
Americas : Rs 100 or 20 dollars at soft-pedalling the oil cartels’ balckmail are undermining the entire 


| edifice of national policy. The Prime Minister on behalf of the Cabinet 
SURFACE MAIL - should make a categorical statement on the national oil policy. Nothing 
All Countries : Rs. 20 or 4 dollars — short of this can save the situation. - . © 
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MAINSTREAM 


) 


HE problem of choosing the 
next Congress President is 
"assuming political signifi- 
cance of far-reaching magnitude 


which no New Delhi reporter can: 


possibly ignore. As briefly re- 
ported in these colums last week, 
the Syndicate has been attempting 
to strike out a line of its own ins- 
tead of just backing Sri Kamaraj 
against the Morarji group. 


The Syndicate's argument is 
that Sri Kamaraj owes his present 
stature mainly because of the sup- 
port it has given to him. Accord- 
ing to these circles, the Syndi- 
cate had backed Sri Kamaraj's 
election on the explicit understand- 
ing that after his term of office, he 
would agree to Sri Atulya Ghosh's 
election as his successor. Unveri- 
fied reports are also being spread 
in the Capital that even Nehru 
had agreed to Sri Ghosh becoming 
the Congress President. 


The strong point that the Syn- 
dicate makes out against Sti 
Kamaraj is that the electoral colle- 
ge that elects the Congress Presi- 
dent is not the AICC membership 
‘but the thousands -of PCC mem- 
bers. And while the Syndicate 
claims to have the grip over many 
of the PCCs, Sri Kamaraj, 
according to it, has firm control 
over only a section of the- PCCs 
outside Tamilnad. Even in the 
South, Sri Sanjva Reddy, a 
Syndicate stalwart, commands a 
good following. The Syndicate 
circles have been lobbying that Sri 
Kamaraj in the last one year has 
identified himself with different 
factions in the crisis-ridden States 


such as the U. Р. and the Punjab, _ 


instead of keeping up his image 
as the all-India, non-partisan 
leader. 


The Syndicate’s grouse against 
Sri Kamaraj seems to be that he 
has taken Sri Nanda into confi- 
dende in dealing with affairs in 
Orissa, the U.P. and the Punjab 
Congress. In Orissa, Sri Biju 
Patnaik was close to Sri Kamaraj 
at the beginning, but when 
the charges of corruption against 
the Biju-Biren combine came up, 
Sri Kamaraj let Sri Nanda have 
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his way instead of standing by Sri 
Patnaik. Inthe U.P., Sri Narida’s 
role has beenimportant, particular- 
ly against the Gupta group. 


In the Punjab Sardar Darbara 
Singh was the Syndicate’s man, but 
when. Sri Ram Kishen was made 
the Chief Minister mainly on the 
initiative of Sri Shastri and Sardar 
Swaran Sigh, Sri Kamaraj backed 
him, thereby alienating the Syndi- 
cate still further. 


With all this record, the Syndi- 
cate finds it difficult to put its 
entire faith in Sri Kamaraj. Its 
strategy at the Bangaloré AICC 
will be interesting to watch. 
The Morarji group—in which Sri 
Jagjivan Ram seems to be the star 
aspirant for the Congress Presi- 
dentship—is, expected to oppose 
the move to rescind the 1958 


-AICC Resolution by which the 


posts of the Congress President 
and the Secretary cannot be held 
by the same person for two succes- 
sive terms. Already they have 
been circulating extracts from 
Nehru's speech in 1958 in support 
of the embargo on two-term office. 


What will be the Syndicate's: 


stand on this crucial question? 
Formally, it is likely that the 
Syndicate bosses will not openly 
vote with the motion sponsored 
by the Morarji group. At the 
same time .their following will 
canvass for Sri Atulya Ghosh. 


If the move to rescind the 1958 
embargo falls through, then Sri- 
Kamaraj will not be able to 
stand for re-election. At that 


stage, the Syndicate banks on the 


calculation that Sri Kamaraj’s 
following will support Sri Ghosb's 


candidature rather Шай the nomi- 


nee of the Morarji group. If 
the embargo is lifted, then too 
Sri Kamaraj мі] have to face a 
challenge from the Morarji group 
and the Syndicate hopes that he 
will have to come to terms with 
it. : 22 


An important factor in the en- 
tire controversy will be Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s stand. The 
Syndicate hopes to cash in on 
the fact that Sri Shastri as a rule 
tries to avoid a heated contest, 
and he is likely to do more so in 
view of the.coming General Elec- 
tions in 1967. According to 
some observers in New Delhi, Sri. 
Shastri may try to avoid a contest 
even with.the Morarji group. If 
that does not materialise, he will 
try hard to avoid a showdown 
between the Syndicate and Sri 
Kamaraj; in fact, the Syndicate 
hopes to, cash in on this by push- 
ing Sri Atulya Ghosh’s candi- 
dature. 


There is a further move to 
avert the possibility of Sri Ghosh 
becoming the Congress President - 
by offering the office to Smt. Indira 
Gandhi. In support of this move 
it is held that Smt. Gandhi will 
prove to be a good draw in the. 
next General Elections in 1967. 
However, the Syndicate circles 
with their grip over the party 
organisation, particularly with the 
PCCs, do not think that they could 


‘be bypassed in any. consensus 


arrangement about the Congress 
Presidentship. i ^ 


* * * 


HE storm over the Aligarh 
University Ordinance has 
come as a big jolt in New 

Delhi. What has surprised the 
Congress High Command is that 
the staunch nationalist Muslims 
who were expected to rally in 
support of tbe Govrnment’s 
action to combat the rabid reac- 
tionary. elements at Aligarh, 
are today in the very forefront of 
the campaign against the Ordi- 
nance. Sri Chagla has not only 
expressed surprise and distress 
at this development but has lodged 
a strong complaint with both the 


"Prime Minister and the Congress 


5 


President against the conduct of 
some-of the Muslim members of 
the Central Government іп join- 
ing hands with the bitterly commu- 
nalist elements to denounce the 
Government’s stand. 


Sri Chagla is believed to be not 
only'sore but resents being regar- 
ded the member of the Central 
Cabinet by virtue of being a Mus- 
lim. His ardent nationalism .and 
enlightened liberalism are too 
strong to entertain any communal 
consideration, and he makes no 
bones of the fact that he would 
rather resign from the Cabinet 
than being retained there as the 
spokesman of any particular com- 
munity. In fact, New Delhi 
observers are intrigued to find 
some eminent VIPs known for their 
nationalist outlook being keenly 
sympathetic towards the anti- 

` Ordinance campaign; there are 
indications to suggest that their 
main interest in the whole episode 
is to see Sri Chagla give up his 
portfolio so that it might come as 
a present to one of them. 


While this lucky-dip attitude 


may have been inspiring some of, 
the campaigners, the main volume 
of protest has sprung from an en- 
tirely different consideration. The 
strange spectacle of nationalist 
. Muslim leaders with a record -of 


struggle against the Muslim 
League fanaticism, competing 
with ,the avowedly communal 


groups like the Jamaat-e-Islami 
and the Majlis-e-Mushawarat to 
denounce the Government, can 
be explained by the fact that these 
nationaist Muslim leaders are 
worried that the controversy having 
been magnified into a major issue 
before the minority community, 
they will not be able to deliver the 
-goods at the time of the 1967 
General Elections. 


While the Hindu communal 
extremists have been capitalising 
to the maximum this exhibition of 
Muslim reaction the Govenment 


appears to have been put in a · 


quandary. If action is taken 

against the agitators cainpaigning 
: against the Education Minister 
- and the Aligarh Ordinance, it will 
not only be having an adverse 
impact upon the Muslims in this 
country, providing a handle to the 
- exteremists to run away with the 
minority votes at the 1967 General 
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Elections; it will be a good issue 


which Pakistan will easiy exploit ` 


to smear Indian secularism ali 


over the world. 


At the same time; if the Goven- 
vernment were to sleep over the 
matter, the Muslim reactionar:es 
will all the more be entrenched in 
the Muslim community, whiie the 
Hindu reactionaries will attack 
Government on the charge that it 
is playing soft towards the Mus- 
lims. 


Looking back, one cannot help 
feeling that the early manifestations 
of narrow obscurantism that have 
comeupin the Aligarh controversy 
really underscrore the unfinsihed 
tasks of the freedom movement to 
which the National Integration 
Conference had drawn attention 
four years ago. 

Aligarh provides a grim remin- 
der of the dangers that may befall 
the nation if the National Integra- 
tion movement is allowed to be 
frittered away. ' 

* : * * 

HE discredit, of the U.S. 

policy in Vietnam has never 

been the subject of such wide- 
spread comment in New Delhi as 
it has been in recent weeks. The 
Johnson image has been badly 
tarnished not only by his shabby 
treatment to Prime Minister Shas- 
tri putting off the White House 
invitation and the scant notice 
Washington took of India’s pro- 
test at the use of U.S. tanks in 
the Kutch fighting but also mainly 
because of the debacle of the U.S. 
policy in Vietnam and the „7.5. 
President's appalling bankruptcy 
in dealing-with the problem on a 
political level. 

The climax of his career of dis- 
credit, in New Delhi's eyes, seems 
to have been- reached with the 
replacement of the U.S. Ambessa- 
dor in Saigon. General Maxweil 
Taylor's rather ignominious re- 


tirement after the failure of his- 


strategy of bombing North Viet- 
nam has naturally been taken here 
as a sign of blind-alley despair in 
which the U.S. policy has landed 
itself in Vietnam. 

Whatever may be the imme- 
diate cause of this change of U.S. 
Ambassador at Saigon, the over- 
all impression that has been firmly 
fixed in New Delhi is that the U.S. 
policy is in total disarray in Viet- 


nam. Informed observers recall 
what Mr. Chou En-lai had told a , 
Japanese delegation to Péking 
about a year ago that he had noted 
with interest the appointment of 
General Maxwell Taylor and Mr. 
Alexis Johnson, his deputy, at 
Saigon, since both had the ex- 
perienoe of negotiating peace in 
defeat im Korea, 8 

While New Delhi’s views аге in 
many respects influenced by the 
Whitehall,/the Foreign Minister 
speaking before the Congress. 
Parliamentary Executive, explain- 
ed the Government stand whose 
main pillars seemed to be cessa- 
tion of U.S. bombing, cease-fire, 
negotiations in which the Viet- 
cong's political arm, the National . 
Liberation Front, would have a 
place, and finally, a Geneva-type 
conference. E у 
` Observers however noted 
several snags in this stand. Sri 
Shastri, for instance, stressed at 
the same meeting, the cease- 
fire would have to be followed 
by withdrawal of foreign troops 
on “both sides". In other words, 
he seems to be equating the .U.S. 
withdrawal.with the stoppage of 
North Vietnamese help to the 
Vietcong. This point is bound to 
come up against the Vietnamese 
objection because Hanoi could 
argue with good logic that its 
assistance and solidarity could 


hardly be regarded es "foreign" 


help, and can by no means be 
bracketted with the U.S. inter- 


vention. 


Secondly, the Government has 
yet to clarify that it stands for the 
independent status for the Viet- 
cong іп any parley ‘and 
not, as part of the North 
Vietnamese delegation. Thirdly, 
it is being felt that the U.N. 
Secretary-General, U Thant, has 
come out in a much clearer tone 
than the Government of India on- 
the question of re-convening the 
Geneva Conference. India has so 
far been harping on a “Geneva- 
type conference" rather than the 
Geneva Conference itself. 

The clear stand taken by Sri 
Shastri in the joint communique 
with Mr. Kosygin seems to have 
largely been blurred. Vietnam is 
proving tọ be no easy testing 
ground for India's new foreign 
policy. 


July 13 . N.C. 
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Є, better", 


HE situation in: Vietnam 
will get-worse beforeit gets 
said President 
Johnson in one of his several 
statements during the past week. 


On the getting-better side, 


' there is a fresh flutter of diploma- 


‘tic activity aimed'at bringing the 
combatants to the conference 
table. | Whatever explanations 
Hanoi may offer for public 
consumption, the very fact that it 
has permitted Harold Davies, 
a Deputy Minister in the British 
Government, to arrive there and 
hold prolonged talks with North 
Vietnamese leaders is in itself 
a development of some import- 
ance. It starts a dialogue between 
Hanoi and the West, and surely 
the North "Vietnamese leaders 
did not talk weather with the 
man whom they permitted to 
come to their city as arfenvoy of 
- Harold Wilson. 


^ President Johnson has sent his 


roving ambassador, Averall Har- 
riman to Moscow evidently to 
discuss Vietnam with the Soviet 
leaders. And he has despatched 
a member of his cabinet to Paris 
with a similar mission. 


Even if there is no peace pros- 
pect waiting to be grasped, the 
unrelenting measures adopted by 
President Johnson to escalate the 
war in South Vietnam or rather 
to hold the tide of the Viet Cong's 
monsoon offensive are pregnant 
with dangerous possibilities. The 
North Vietnam Government has 
sent the first batch of volunteers 
to fightin the South, while Chinese 
volunteers have ‘been waiting 
battle-ready. Soviet assistance to 
the North Vietnam Government 
seems to have reached a substan- 
tial proportion, and an agree- 
ment has just been concluded to 
increase it still further. 


The Americans have so far 
avoided bombing  Soviet-aided 
installations in the North, but as 
the war escalates or enters a period 
_more costly in terms of American 
lives, there is bound to be pressure 
on President Johnson to blast the 
anti-missile sites. In other words, 
if the war goes on, there may soon 
be a military clash between Ameri- 
cans and the Russians in North 
Vietnam. This may lead to a 
widening of the war despite the 
fact that neither Washington nor 
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Moscow wants it to happen at 
this stage. ] 


Taylor's Exit 


The replacement of General 
Maxwell Taylor by Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge as American ambas- 

_sador to Saigon may mean Wa- 
shington's readiness to give politi- 
cal aspects of the conflict greater 
importancé than during the last 
one year. On more occasions 
.than one, Taylor advised caution, 
and he has been a consistent sup- 
‘porter of the doctrine of a limited 
wat. If he has failed as ambas- 
sador, it is in the political field. 
Since the downfall of General 
Kahn who was Taylor’s blue boy, 
he has had practically no influ- 
ence on the warring factions in 
South Vietnam nor with the 
politically ambitious junior mili- 
tary officers each one of whom 
wants to have a try in running 
what remains of South Vietnam. 


Taylor’s departure will not 
mean an immediate descalation of 
the American war; on the con- 
trary, President Johnson will do 
everything in his power to avoid 
a military defeat. He is already 
determined to swell the American 
army in South Vietnam to more 
than 100,000 by the end of the 


. monsoon, and he has given up 


the pretence that the Americans 
are not in combat directly against 
the Viet Cong. President John- 
son has warned his countrymen 
of the inevitability of greater 
casualties in Vietnam. His im- 
mediate purpose is to deny the 
Viet Cong more than the minimum 
advantages of the monsoon, and, 
if at all possible, the capture of 
a provincial capital where the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) 
“could set up а. rival Government. 
President Johnson thinks he may 
succeed where the French failed 
eleven years ago, and nobody 
knows anything about American’ 


military power will expect an 
American collapse in Vietnam . 
in six months. І 


"Thosé who are interested in 
a Vietnam peace settlement 
should seriously ponder certain 
developments that have taken 
place rather unobtrusively during 
the last few weeks. 


The North Vietnam Govern- 
ment and the National Libera- 
tion Front in South Vietnam 
have shown no inclination yet to 
invite Chinese intervention in the 
war. If anything, they seem to 
be determined to “keep the 
Chinese armies out. 


In actual terms, they seem to 
have received greater military 
assistance from the Soviet Union 
than from China. | 


y At several international fo- 
rums, they have refused to take 
sides in the Sino-Soviet ideologi- 
cal dispute. 


They have started a dialogue 
with the West through the Harold 
Davies mission. 


All this shows that the North 
Vietnam Government and the 
NLF are ready to talk peace pro- 
vided certain minimum demands 
made by them are fulfilled. 


Crucial Point 


NC x 

These are mainly that the 
Americans must withdraw at least 
substantially along with a cease- 
fire апі within a specified time, 
that the 1954 Geneva agreement 
must be faithfully carried out: 
(which means North and South 
Vietnam must be united through 
a free poll, without foreign inter- 
ference and that tbere must not 
be any foreign troops and bases 
in Vietnam after a peaceful 
settlement. Hanoi is in no mood 
to tolerate a South: Vietnam 
which will once again be an 
American base in South East 


ree: 


Asia. - This is the main and cru- 


cial point on which the Americans .. 


are still to make real concessions, 
and there can be no real progress 
towards peace till they have made 
it. 

With the NLF in physical con- 
trol” of three-fourths of South 
Vietnam, Напоі -is convinced 
that sooner or later the Americans 
will have to leave. What they are 
aiming át is a complete political 
Collapse in Saigon, and, judging 
from President Johnson's recent 
utterances, this is not unlikely to 
happen in the near future. If, as 
the American President suggested, 
the United States has to take over 
whatever remains of South Viet- 

nam “ not for conquest, but for 
victory", it will be a purely Ame- 
rican war against the Vietnamese 
people, and Hanoi knows that in 
such a war, there can be no victory 
for the United States. 


Peace-seekers all over the 
world must now take cognizance 
of the.historically strong and arti- 
culate (independent of Peking 
sentiment of the Vietnam people 


f 


and try to build on it. This most 
valuable asset has been one of the 
first and perhaps the ‘costliest 
casualties of the American war 
in Vietnam. In the long run, 
there seems to be no escape from 
a Communist take-over in the 


" whole of Vietnam and such an 


event will also lead to the triumph 
of the Pathet Lao in Laos. Thus, 
the world has to be prepared for 
a Communist regime in this vital 
part of South East Asia. 


New Variant 
The effort of all peace-seekers 


should now be to ensure that ~ 


this Communism is not the Com- 
munism of Peking. Communism 
of the Annamite people may be 
very different from the Commu- 
nism of the Chinese-People’s Re- 
public. While a Communist Viet 
name and Laos will have to live 
in peace and amity with China, 
they are not likely to adopt the 
Chinese life unless the rest of the 
world forces them to do so. With 
Mongolia in the North and Viet 
nàm and Laos in the South, it 


KUTCH AGREEMENT—AS SEEN IN 
PAKISTAN 


НЕ press in Pakistan accorded” 


only a secondary place to the 
signing of the Agreement on 
the Rann of Kutch. None of the 


major English or Urdu dailies - 


considered it worth a banner 
headline. As if it was- through 
an ‘arranged coincidence’ all of 
them announced the heralding in 
of the Third Five Year Plan (which 
began-on July 4, the day the news 
of the Agreement had to be car- 
ried and relegated the Agreement 
: to a mere double-column treat- 
ment. None of them, not even the 
few«Opposition mouthpieces, felt 
it discreet enough to go beyond 
- the lines President Ayub had laid 
‚ down in his message on the 
signing of the Agreement. 

As expected the stress has been 
laid .on the Agreement being a 
‘model’ for settling other dispütes 
between India and Pakistan. As 
regards other clauses of the 
. Agreement like the pulling out of 
Pakistani forces from the area 
шы by them, or India’s right 


8 | - 


Jif the 


to patroland set up posts in that 
region, not a word has appeared in 
the pro-official press. Going 
through Pakistani newspaper edi- 
torials one gets an impression as 
Agreement entails no 
other obligation on the parties 
to set up an independent tribunal, 
for what Ayub’ Khan has called 
“Arbitration of a terrjtorial dis- 
pute'*. А few Oppostion spokes- 
men like the volatile Nawa-i-Wagt 
did however try to point out that 
the agreement had been 'too 
generous towards India, but 
readily conceded the point that 
thé gain of having set up a prece- 
dent for settling through erbitra- 
tion other disputes like Kashmir 
and the influx of Muslims, were 
big enough to outweigh any .pos- 
sible loss which might accrue to 
Pakistan from the Agreement. 


Pointing to Kashmir 


Urdu Press in perticular has 
een eager to make a pointed 
reference to the Kashmir dispute. 


‘and the 


may be possible to ring China 
with Communist countries that 
refuse to follow the Peking line. 


This may have ah entirely . 
healthy development in the inter- 
national Communist movement,. 
isolate China further from Asia. 
and Africa, and even encourage 
North Korea and the Indonesian 
‘Communists to revise their present ~ 
ideological lines. . In any case, 
this seems to be the best that the 
the non-Communist world could 
expect to happen in the Indo- 
China area. 

Not that there are no peopled in 
America who have been thinking 
and writing or speaking on simi- 
lar lines, | But the U.S. Govern- 
ment seems to be unable to make 
a distinction between the Chinese 
Annamite courses of 
Communism, and it finds itself 
caught in the mesh of its own past 
and present mistakes. These mis- 
takes need to be corrected before 
it is too late, ` That is the task of 
all peace-makers today. 


A typical example is of “Pasban’’, 

a refugee-owned Urdu daily from 
Dacca. Welcoming the Agreement ` 
it said: “The Rann in any case is- 
a desolate territory. The Presi- 
dent himself has said that Pakistan 
was not interested in it except as 
a matter of principle of upholding 
the territorial integrity of the 
country. Itis therefore but natu- 
ral that the nation is not much 
perturbed over a few initial terri- 
torial. concessions which Bharat 
‘has been able to extract through 
hard bargaining. Yet the Hindu 
Bania has unwittingly or perforce 
given. in where it had stubbornly 
refused to budge even an inch in 
all these years. This is on the ques- 
tion of third party arbitration. 
Now it will almost be impossible 
.for India to deny. the principle of 
arbitration, in the settlement of 
‚ dispute over Kashmir—which Pa- 
kistan considers its major national 
policy objective. The Rann was 
merely an exercise, the real battle , 
lies in Kashmir". 

The same line has been re- 
péated by other papers like the 
Jung, Imroze and Mashriq. Unlike ` 
India, Pakistan has not called off 
its "counter-propaganda" cain- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Е һе cease-fire in Nagaland 
was declared 10 months 
ago, but the peace-parleys 

have progressed little beyond 

extending the period of cease-fire 


by one month at each sitting. 


26, 


Neither the Government of 
India nor the rebel Nagas fully 
accepted the proposals that the 


` Peace Mission had put forward in 


December last as the basis for 
negotiations. The former accep- 
ted them within the limits of its 
declared policy; that is Nagaland 


is an indivisible part of India and. 


the negotiations can only define 
the scope and extend the autono- 
my the Nagas will enjoy. 


The rebel Naga leaders’ accep- 
tancé of the Peace Mission" pro- 
posals was also conditional. They 
maintained that negotiations on 
political plan could begin only if 
the Government of India recog- 
nised their rightto decide whether 
they would or would not join the 
Indian Union. 


Apparently there is little in 
common between these divergent 
viewpoints. But the impasse the 


negotations have reached eannot . 


continue for long; one must try 
to find a way-out of it so that 
the talks may succeed. Though 
the Government of India and the 
rebel Nagas are the main parties 
to this negotiation, many others 
are also interested. 


Clash of Interests , 


The first and major party, 
the Government of India, wants a 
solution consistent with the Indian 
Constitution, that is Nagaland 
must be considered a part of 
India. It is not prepared to con- 
sider any solution other than on 


. this basis. 


The second comes the rebel 
Nagas and their Federal Govern- 
ment. They want peace without 


. compromising their right to com- 


. plete independence and 


sover- 
elgnty.- ` 

The third party, the State Go- 
vernment of Nagaland, believes 
that a solution is possible only 
when it is recognised as the elec- 


ГА 


ted representative of the Naga 


people, 

The fourth element is the De- 
mocraic Party-the opposition, un- 
til recently, in the Staté Legisla- 
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N agaland 


Need for a New Outlook 


The author of this article, Dr. Chatterjee F.R.C.S, 
is attached to awell-known hospital in Shillong. He has made 
a special study of the problems of the hill peoples of Assam. 


ture. All its 11 MLAs have 
since resigned. The party wants 
a fresh election to ascertain who 
the real representatives of the 
people are, г 


The fifth entity is the Indian 
Army. Today, for every six Nagas 
there is an Indian soldier, whose 
presence, one need hardly men- 
tion, ‘is not liked by the Nagas. 
Their record of the past 10 years 
is attacked by them. Due to the 
measures the Army took against 
the common people, on the ground 
of restoring peace and suppres- 
sing rebel activities, the Naga 
people look upon it with intense 
fear and suspicion. Though the 
Army is not now engaged in 
punitive actions, its very presence 
will act as a source of fear and 
provocation. 


The last and also of utmost 
importance are the people of 
Nagaland. Today, they are eager 
for peace. They are tired both 
of the punitive measures taken 
by the Army and the retaliatory 
counter-measures resorted to by 
the rebels. They fervently desire 
peace with honour and peace 
through negotiations. 


What is to be Done? . 


What is to be done under the 
circumstances? -Wherein lies a 
satisfactory solution of the Naga 
problem? How can the Nagas 
be made to feel a kinship with the 
rest of India? It may not be pos- 
sible to give a final and satisfac- 
tory answer to^these questions 
here and now. But without fear of 
contradiction, one can say that 
the army can never solve the 
Naga problem and punitive mea- 
sures are no answer to the Nagas’ 
passion for independence. We 


should take this lesson from the 
experience of the last ten years of 
military expedition in Nagaland. 

The solution must be psycho- 
logical and political and the first 
step in this direction is mutual 
discussion. А stable and pro- 
longed cease-fire must be ensured 
before such discussions can start. 
One cannot expect frank, heart- 
to heart talks at the point of 
bayonet; all that may be achieved 
will be ап enforced formality. 
And then itis a dialogue not only 
between the leaders of both sides 
but between the peoples of India 
and Nagaland. 

How to make it a reality? If the 
troops are now proposed to be 
withdrawn from Nagaland and sta- 
tioned in Assam, the Government 
of Nagaland may quite under- 


. Standably, get afraid of a break- 


down of internal law and order 
and the entire area going under 
rebel control. Therefore, it will 
be demanded that Nagas surrender 
their arms before the Indian troops 
are withdrawn. Under the present 
circumstances, however, the ques- 
tion of Naga surrender of arms 
will remain ~inoperative _ till th 

troops are withdrawn. mE 


Prolonged ‘Cease-fire Wanted 


What is the way-out of this 
vicious circle? The first is to ex- 
tend the period of cease fire. The 
present practice of extension every 
month by negotiation, however, 
expedient, cannot do away with 
the element of uncertainty in- 
herent in it and, therefore, no 
long-range programme can be 
undertaken. At the same time, 
it is a fact that Nagaland has 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace for 
the last ten months. Both parties 
may have violated the cease-fire 


n 


agreement here and there, but, 
by and large, peace has not been 
disturbed. | 

A prolonged cease-fire mutua- 
ally agreed upon at this stage, will 
pave the way for more fruitful 
negotiations and expedite a politi- 
cal solution of the problem. 

Secondly, as has already been 
pointed out, the people get little 
scope to talk freely in the, pre; 
sence of the military. Some top- 
ranking Army officers also believe 
that their presence is not conducive 
to the restoration of peace. It is, 

* therefore, advisable to withdraw 

the Army from within Nagaland 
and station them somewhere in 
Assam or Manipur, leaving them 
free to patrol along the interna- 
tional boundary with Nagaland. 

Reciprocally, the Nagas should 
surrender their arms to the Peace 
Mission. The mode of surrender 
may be decided upon through 
direct talks between the Peace 
Mission, the rebels and the Cen- 
tral Government. * 


Thirdly, the question that will 
arise as soon as the troops are 
withdrawn, is the maintenance of 
law and order within the State and 
the observance of the terms of 
the cease-fire. Who can be en- 
trusted with the job of super- 
vision? Sometime ago, when Mi- 
chael Scott mooted the proposal 
of a “Neutral Peace Force", a 
section of the press, prejudiced * 
against the missionary, raised 
a furore that Scott was trying to 
give the Naga problem an inter- 
national colour. To be sure, 
Scott himself did not eleborate 
his idea. fos 
Peace Force 


It may not be useless to revive 
the proposal of the Peace Force. 
It should be composed of young- 
men of Nagalanc and other 
States of India. Ore person from 
among the Nagas and two from 
the rest of India may be a work- 
able and mutually acceptable ratio. 
The members of the Force will 
spread all over Nagaland. This will 


Algeria: Can the People Win? 


From A Special Correspondent Lately in Algiers UE 


1 


HE big exploiters and land- 
lords, the big capitalists and 
speculators, together with 
their allies in the state apparatus, 
the rich and the privileged, are in 


raptures. The New York Times 
blatantly displays its gratifica- 
tion.” - ` 


“But the Algerian people, 
faithful to the memory ‘of its 
martyrs, and to the spirit of its 
revolution , is in mourning. The 
anger of the people mounts each 
дау.” . 

These words, from a leaflet 
circulated clandestinely in Algiers 
describe, in essence, the real 
meaning of ‘the. secretive coup 
d'etat of June 19, which overthrew 
the popular progressive President 
Ben Bella, and placed the 60,000- 
man National Ármy, commanded 
by the reactionary Colonel Bou- 
medienne, at the service of the 
remnants of the local bourgeoi- 
sie and its imperialist supporters. 

- This military coup d'etat stun- 
ned and shocked the millions of 
Algerian wofkers, peasants апі 
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revolutionary intellectuals who, 
for the past three years of hard- 
won independence, following a 
heroic independence war, have 
been working and sweating to- 
gether, under the. leadership of 
their beloyed President, in a com- 
mon effort to build, a society in 
which the good of each would be 
the good of all, the instruments of 
production would belongto the, 
producers, and the exploitation of 
man by man would be banished 
forever. 


The morning following the 
slickly-executed mid-night coup 
d'etat, the citizens of Algeria 
woke up to read in the newspapers 
that their destiny was to be 
henceforth entrusted to a self- 
appointed clique o? anonymous 
“leaders”. Thus was born the 


so-called “Revolutionary Council" - 


which, under the shadow of the 
Army in.the hànds of the tough 
professional soldier, Houari Bou- 
medienne, temporerily holds a 
semblance of power based on 
naked force and nothing else. 


go a long way in promoting good- 
will and understanding between 
the peoples of India and Naga- 
land. The Force will work under 
the direct supervision of the Peace 
Mission. 


The organisationai set-up and 
modus operandi of Peace Force 
will have to be decided. It may, 
after the Father of the Nation, 
be named the “Gandhi Peace 
Force." If it is possible to set 
up such a Peace Force it will 
make history. There is, perhaps, 
no historical prececent of -an 
unarmed Peace Force engaged 
in keeping peace between two 
groups of combatants. The Peace 
Force will also enable the people 
to take active part in keeping 
peace. 


The problem of Nagaland is 
no onger an exclusive problem of 
the Government and the Army, 
but an all-India one. Its solu- 
tion, therefore, depends upon and’. 
demands active participation of 
all concerned. 





In its first proclamation, the 
“Revolutionary Council", while 
paying lip-service.to "socialism", 
carefully:-avoided mentioning the 
meaningful key words—workers’ 
councils and land reform, basic 
concrete features of the Algerian 
path to socialism. it described 
the popular President as a 
“dictator” and a “schemer”, and 
savagely attacked allthe achieve- 
ments of the Ben Bella regime 
which, whatever its faults, and 
weaknesses, had the massive ap-." 
proval of the people and ‘aid 
down the basic founcation for a 
soclialist society by nationalizing 
the most productive laad and quite 
a bit of industry and making the 
concept of socialism :tself a part 
of the conscious thinking and feel- 
ing of the people. 

Careful Omission 

In the two days following: the 
coup d'etat, deadly silence fell 
upon the population of Algiers 
and the entire country. Then, on 
the third day, the revolutionary 
intelligentsia and youth courage- : 
ously took to the streets to the 
impetuous cries of “Ya Ya Ben 
Bella !"—2a cry quickly taken up: 
by the women, children and adults - 
both in the streets and from the 
balconies. 
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In minutes, the streets were 
occupied Бу Boumedienne’s 
soldiers who were driven into the 
scene in truckload after truckload, 


. especially when it became clear . 


'that the police were in nó mood to 
repress the population. Tanks 
roamed the streets, soldiers with 
‚machine-guns were posted at all 
the corners along the main arter- 
les of the city. 


Meanwhile, even more mas- 
sive popular demonstrations for 
Ben Bella broke out all over the 
country—in Bone, Constantine, 
Oran, etc—and in many .cases 
Boumedienne's soldiers intervened 
ruthlessly wounding and killing 
the patriots and democrats 
who protested the illegal seizure 
of power by military despots, 
in league with international 
imperialism and local, reaction. 
Finally, a violent explosion in 
the luxury hotel just outsidé 
Algiers, built to receive the in- 
coming guests to the scheduled 
Afro-Asian Conference, combin- 
ed with’ the electrifying effect 
of the demonstrations and the 
violent repressions dramatized the 


profound unpopularity of , the 


military clique. 


African Abstention 

In view of the situation in 
Algiers, practically no African 
nations sent delegations to the 
scheduled Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence in which progressive ,revo- 
lutionary Africa had previously 
placed such high hopes. Whe 
Conference was thus called off 
before it began , on the entirely 


"justified grounds of lack of wide . 


participation. The fact that the 
7 Conference was postponed at this 
time—it is still scheduled to take 
place in Algiers in November— 
represents, paradoxically, an 
initial political victory for the 
democratic forces in Algeria. 


As an Algerian left-wing 
intellectual expressed it: “ The 
Conference, taking place in Al- 
giers at this time, would have 
meant the consecration of the 
counter-revolutionary coup d’etat. 
Rather than an encouragement to 
the struggles of the peoples for 
emancipation, it would have mar- 
ked a serious setback for the 
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African Revolution, for which Ben 
Bella's Algeria had been an un- 
failing inspiration.” 


The ‘initial reactions of various 
social strata in Algiers reveal- that 
all who, for one reason or another, 
were basically opposed to the very 
concept of socialism greeted the 
military take-over with enthu- 
siasm. Thus, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Associations of 
industrialists and smallstore- 
„keepers, the spokesmen of the 
European community —all spoke 
out strongly in support of the 
“military regime, as did the asso- 
ciation of  oulamgs (Islamic 
priests) whose opposition to 
Socialism was never in doubt. 


Despite enormous pressure 
and ‘threats from the military 
regime, the other sections of the 
population—the workers, revo- 
lutionary intelligentsia and the 
youth—remained silent or eva- 
sively ambiguous. 
ments of profound opposition 
are extremely strong. There have 
been no demonstrations in favour 
of the miliary clique, which in 
the eyes of the Algerians repre- 
sents the two things they detest 
the most—religious fanaticism 
and military despotism! The 
special correspondent of the 
official Egyptian newspaper, Al 


Ahram | confirms this analysis by . 


his unequivocal statement that 
at least 70 per cent of the Algerian 
people are opposed to the military 
regime which deposed Ben Bella. 
This is a gross under-estimation of 
the depth of the potential opposi- 
tion, which was, however, caught 
off guard by the coup, and is very 
badly disorganized at the present 
writing. ` 


Attack on Socialist Policies 


In striking at Ben Bella per- 
sonally, the reactionary forces 
who engineered the coup d'etat 


^ were in fact striking at the very 


essence of his socialist and anti- 
imperialist policies at home and 
abroad. The American press im- 
mediately and almost instinctive- 
ly grasped the basic significance 
of the coup d'etat: “Good rid- 
dance for Ben Bella!" cried the 
New York Times, and American 


Their senti- . 


observers in Algiers gleefully re- 
cognized the anti-Ben Bella mili- 
tary move as the sign of an im- 
minent “swing to the Right". 
Despite the “anti-Western? de- 
mogogy of the military clique 
now in power, its rightist orienta- 
tion is already crystal clear from 
its first actions—the arrests of 
leftist students. the expulsion ofthe 
Correspondent of the French com- 
munist paper Р.Нитапйе (in 
Ben Bella’s day only the corres- 
pondents of Western imperialist 
newspapers were ever expelled), 
and above all, the closing down of 
the Cuban press agency, Prensa 
Latina, after its publication of 
Fidel Castro’s sharp condemna- 
tion of the military coup against 
the man who had come to sym- 
bolize in the eyes of the world 
the most progressive features of . 
the Algerian revolution. It was 
in fact Ben Bella’s close friend- 
ship with Castro’s Cuba, as well 
as his full support to all the na- 
tional liberation struggles, that 
made him particularly hateful to 
the imperialists of the West, and 
especially the United States. In 
the Algeria of the military clique, 


Castro is obviously persona 
non grata. E 
Pro-West Drift 

The personalities grouped’ 


around’ Boumedienne also em- 
phasize the right-wing character 
of the new ruling group. Aside 
from Boumedienne, the profes- 
sional soldier with- a clerical 
Moslem education, the key man— 
reputed to be the “brain’’ of the 
group is Foreign Minister Boute- 
flika, a partisan of the so-called 
“pro-Arab” faction, which frowns 
upon the strong links that Ben 
Bella’s Algeria had been forging 
with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, and advocates 
turning Algeria’s face more toward 
the Arab world. In practice, how- 
ever, the loosening or destruction 
of links with the socialist bloc 
would lead progressively to closer 
and closer economic dependence 
on the big capitalist powers, espe- 
cially the United States and 
France, with the inevitable result 
that Algeria would gradually dfift 
into a form ‘of neo-colonialism, 
under the mask of  "Anti- 
Westernism"' and ultra- 
Continued, on Page 22 
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Language Crisis 
| Or | 
» National Political Crisis? 


HE problem of India's edu- 

cational and administrative 
; language or languages: is 
undoubtedly assuming serious 
proportions. It has led to a 
series of political crises in one or 
another part of the country on 
one or another occasion, such 
as 


—the upsurge in Andhra pre- 
ceding and following the martyr- 
‚ dom of Potti Sri Ramulu; 

—the crisis in Bombay City, 
as well as in the Maharashtra and 
Gujarat regions, centring on 
the demand for the formation of 
Samyukta Maharashtra and Maha 
Gujarat States; : 


—the prolonged tension in the 
Punjab over the question of the 
Punjabi Suba as well as on the 
relative roles of Hindi and Pun- 
jabi in that part of the country; 


—the clashes that took placein 
Assam which led-to a large num- 
ber of non-Assamese-speaking 
people from that State leaving 
their hearths and homes and be- 
toming refugees outside; 


—finally, the recent disturbances 
in Madras which forced the hands 
of the Congress High Command_ 
to accept the principle of equality ` 
of all Indian languages to one 
another. 


But is it correct to say, as' 
Mohan Kumara mangalam seems 
to imply, in his book* that our 
country is to-day going through 
a “language crisis"? Is it not true, 
on the other hand, that India is 
actually going through a many- 
sided crisis, of which the “language 
crisis" is only a part? 


* Indias Language Crisis by 
S. Mohan Kumaramangalam, Publishers: 
New -Century Book House (P) Ltd., 
6/30 Mount Road, Madras-2. 122 Pp. 
Rs. 1.50. 1965 
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„disintegration. 
‘Gandhi, 


The view held by the late 
Jawarharlal Nehru and other 
leaders at one time was that 
the crisis being faced by tke 


- nation touched not only the lan- 


guage but such facets of our so- 
cial life as caste and communal 
relations, the tribal problems, 
provincial and regional dispari- 
ties, etc. That was why they 
talked of the problem of National 
Integration which covered what 
were called Casteism, Commu- 
nalism, Tribalism, Provincialism 
and Regionalism along with 
with Linguism as the forces of 
Smt. . Indira 
the Chairman of the 
National Integration Committee 
set up by the Congress High 
Command, wrote as follows in 
her introductory note to the 
Report of the Committee presided 


. over by her: 


“In recent years many think- 
ing people have been greatly dis- 


tressed to note that the fissiparous 
and separatist tendencies which 
had seemed to merge in the up- 
surge of Nationalism during the 
freedom struggle were again be- 
coming aggressive. It appears as 
if almost every move in the coun- 
try/is being exploited bv some 
section or another_of the people, 
for appealing to the narrowest 
group loyalties.... Starting from 
the first General Election, these 
tendencies have been gaining 
strength in every election. 
The reorganisation cf States, the 
boundary disputes and the con- 
cern over language have played 
up local pride to limits which 


. verge on the dangerous, from poin: 
of view of the National Unity" 


It was this understanding that 
led the Central Government tc 
convene a National Integration 
Conference. One of the partici- 


pants a the Conference was the 
late Ajoy Ghosh who, in his 
speech it the Conference posed 
the problem as follows: 


“India is today administra- 
tively rrore united than ever in 
its history. Economic planning 
is carried out by a Central body. 
Above all, State power is no 


longer exercised, as was the case . 


in the past, by the British who 
were intrested in keeping up and 


accentuéting conflicts inside the 


country. All these factors 
are favourable for the consolida- 
tion of the unity of the coun- 
try dnd of the nation. Yet, as 
would bz denied by none, fissipa- 
rous ard disruptive tendencies 
have grown more alarmingly in 
recent yzars. They threaten one 
of the most precious heritages of 
our freecom movement—the unity 
of the nation. 
happenei? How has this hap- 
pened?" 


Ajoy Ghosh in his speech na- 
turally dealt with the Punjabi 


_ Suba, linguistic minorities, status 


of Hindi and other aspects of 
what th» author of the book 


under review calls “language сгі- · 
He, however, did it notin 


sis". 
isolation from communalism in 
genera] end Hindu communalism 
in particular; the grievances of 
minority religious communities 
and backward castes; the prob- 
lem of the 
He on the other hand pointed 
out how all these (language and 
other) crses are the result of the 
basic po.itical weaknesses of the 
freedom movement in pre-inde- 
pendence period, which have been 
further accentuated’ in the post- 
independence years. 


The essence of the solution 


offered by him to the problems of ` 


National Integration consisted in 
“a determined and uncompromi- 
sing struggle ‘against powerful 


_vested interests” ; for, “п the final 


analysis National Integration is 


a problem of democracy and of | 


far-reaching socio-economic trans- 
formatiors". 


Absenze of this correct .ap- 
proach tc the problem of India's 
language(s) problem, the conse- 
quent attempt at treating the pro- 
blem of language(s) in isolation, 
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Why has this: 


tribals, and so On. - 


detracts from the value of thé 
book as a study of the problem 
about which we are all concerned. 


Positive Contribution 


To make this criticism of the 
book is not to deny the valuable 
contribution which it makes to 
an understanding of how the 
problem of our National Lan- 
guage(s) developed from stage to 
Stage. On the other hand, the 
book would undoubtedly help the 
reader to understand the intri- 
cacies of the problem in the 
limited field in which it attempts 
to study it. It brings together 
the story of how the alien rulers 
of pre-independence India foisted 
English on the Indian people 
whose own languages were pre- 
vented from developing as they 
should have; how the freedom 
movement had included in its 
programme the replacement of the 
alien language by the languages 
of the Indian people; how the 
concept of Hindi came as the 
link language (rather than as the 
National language—this latter 
role was to be taken by the 
mother tongue of the people of 
States formed on the linguistic 
basis); how the implementation 
of the above concept of national 
language(s) was not applied in 
practice at the stage of framing 
the Constitution; how this created 
a series of intricate problems; 
etc. 


Bringing the story uptodate— 
right up to the developments of 
1965 (January-February)—the au- 
thor in his concluding chapter 
pleads for "the elevation to a 
sovereign position of the languages 
of the masses of our people, the 
ancient languages of our land.” 
One of the appendices added to 
the book is on “the experience 
of the USSR” in which the author 
tries to point out the similarities 
and deifferences between India 
and the Soviet Union. 


The book would thus have 
been an admirable guide to the 
understanding of India's lan- 
guage(s problem if we were 
concerned with the problem of 
language alone. Unfortunately, 
however, we are not. The emer- 
gence of the problem of languages 
in our country (as in every other 
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country in the world) is integrally 
connected with the growth of 
modern nations which, in its turn, 
is connected with the develop- 
ment of capitalist society. Let 
us recall how Lenin formulated 
the problem of languages and 
nationalities in the epoch of 
transition to capitalism: 


“Throughout the world, the 
period of the final victory of ca- 
pitalism over feudalism has been 
linked up' with national move- 
ments. The economic basis of 
these movements is that in order 
to achieve complete victory for 
commodity production, the bour- 
geoisie must capture the home 
market, must have politically 
united territories with a population 
speaking the same language. and 
all obstacles to the development 
of this language and to its conso- 
lidation in literature are removed. 
Language is the most important 
means of human intercourse. 
Unity of language and unimpeded 
development are the most impor- 
tant conditions of a genuinely 
free and extensive intercourse on 
a scale commensurate with mo- 
dern capitalism, for a free and 
broad grouping of the population 
in all their separate classes and 
lastly, for the establishment of 
close connection between the 
market.and each and every pro- 
prietor, big or small, seller or 
buyer. Therefore, the tendency 
of every national movement is 
towards the formation of national 
states under which these require- 
ments of modern capitalism are 
best satisfied. The profound 
economic factors drive towards 
this goal and therefore, for the 
whole western Europe, nay for the 
entire civilised world, the typical, 
normal state for the capitalist 
period is the national State" 
(On the Right of Self-determina- 
tion). 


Transition from Feudalism 


The problem of language(s) 
is thus part of the many-sided 
transition from feudal (or pre- 
capitalist) to capitalist society. 
That is why the problem of ‘lin- 
guism' has come to be associated 
with such other *problems of Nati- 
onal Integration’ as ‘Casteism’, 
*Communalism', *Triblism', ‘Pro- 
vincialism' and ‘Regionalism’. The 


writer of these lines had occasion 
to deal with these problems else- 
where (in a series of articles print- 
ed in the Sunday Standard in 1963 
and in the forthcoming book, 
Economics and Politics of India’s 
Socialist Pattern). His views on 
this question may, however, be 
summarised here, since it would 
bring out what, according to him, 
are the main weaknesses of the 
book under review. 

(1) The beginnings of capita- 
list development in the field of 
Indian economy could be seen 
long before the British rulers 
came to India and established 
their rule here. As Dr. B. B. 
Mishra points out in his 77e 
Indian Middle-Classes: Their Gro- 
wh in Modern Times: “Insti- 
tutions conducive to capitalist 
growth were not lacking in India 
before British rule....(there exis- 
*ted organisations) comparable to 
mediaeval European traders’ as- 
sociations which exercised a great 
measure of autonomy in the re- 
gulation of commerce. .... The 
Indian traders employed what 
might be called a sort of manag- 
ing agency which operated 
throughout the country.... a 
money economy had developed 
in India at an early period of 
history..... The Shroffs, a class 
of money-changers, were an an- 
cient community who specialised 
in coinage and issued drafts 
(hundis) or letters of cerdit against 
the money deposited with them— 
a freedom which greatly facili- 
tated the movement of trade". 


(2) Parallel to the growth of 
elements of capitalism in the 
economic field was the linguistic 
and cultural upsurge which swept 
over the country from the twelfth 
century onwards. Known as the 
Bhakti movement, it led to a 
regeneration and development of 
all the Indian languages. Tn place 
of two developed languages, one 
in the north (Sanskrit) and an- 
other in the south (Tamil) and 
innumerable undeveloped folk 
languages which had been the 
pattern till then, a new pattern 
ermerged—the simultaneous de- 
velopment of several languages 
both in the north as well as in the 
south. Furthermore, the spirit 
animating this regligious-cultural 
upsurge was one of revolt “against 
forms and ceremonics and class 
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distinctions based on birth". This 
religious revival, says “а well- 
known Indian historian" quoted 
by Ramarkrishna Mukherji in 
The Rise and Fail of the East- 
India Company was “the work 
also of the people of masses and 
not of the classes". At its head 
were saints and prophets, poets 
and philosophers who sprang 
chiefly from the lower order of 
society, tailors, carpenters, pot- 
ters, gardeners, shopkeepers, bar- 
bers and even mahars (scaven- 
gers)--more often than from Brah- 
mins. 


Two. Obstacles 


(3) The two-fold development . 


of capitalist -economic relations 
and the national-cultural upsurge 
as represented by the Bhaktimove- 
„ment had to face two obstacles: 
Firstly, “the limitations arising. 
from the existence of caste, the 
foundation of the Hindu social 


system", and other aspects of ' 


pre-capitalist society, which,” to- 
gether with the despotism of the 
feudal rulers of the time, created 


a situation in which “inspite of the . 


potential of. middle class bour- 
gcois development, the immobi- 
lity of the caste organisation and 
the despotism ‘of the bureau- 
cracy precluded such a develop- 
. тепе” (Dr. B. B. Mishra in the 
above-quoted book). 


Secondly, the British rulers 
who established themselves in 
India for over a century and a 
half arrested- the natural process 
of capitalist development in the 
economic, political and cultural 
life of the country. India was 
transformed into the backward 
agrarian hinterland of the deve- 
loped metropolis, rather than it- 
self developing into an indepen- 
dent capitalist society. In order 
that such a process may be faci- 
litated, the British rulers preser- 
ved and protected the forces of 
pre-capitalist society in all fields. 
Above all, the natural, develop- 
ment of Indian languages was 
thwarted by the imposition of 
English over all the linguistic- 
cultural ,groups of the Indian 
people. Тһе natural process of 
capitalist development leading to 
the formation of national states 
was thus distorted into a “United 
India" whose unity ‘depends on 
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the strength of.the British bayo- 
net. i 

(4) The freedom movement, 
whose growth was partly facili- 
tated by capitalist cevelopment 
which continued (though in a 
distorted way) under Eritish rule, 
was therefore objectively an at- 
tempt at resuming the thread of 
capitalist development which had 


been broken by the establishment ` 


of the British rule. The movement 
was consequently an attack on the 
pre-capitalist institutions (such as 
caste society, joint family, in- 
equality between men and 
women). Its programme included 
the demands for Tenancy and 
other reforms of an anti-feudal 
character. The movement for. 
replacing English by the people’s 
own languages in the cultural and 
administrative fields, leading to 
the demand for the reorganisa- 
tion of Statés on the basis of lan- 
guage was also integrated into the 


_programme of nationai freedom. 


Weakness of-Leadership 


(5) The leadership of the free- 
dom movement, however, was in 
the hands of a class (bourgeoisie) 
which, due to various objective 
reasons, could not take an un- 
compromising ‘stand either in ihe 
field of social reforms or in that 
of the national-cultural regenera- 
tion. The hold of mediaeval 
obscurantist' ideas and institu- 
tions on the bourgeois leaders of 
the national movement was so 
strong that a concerted all-sided 
attack on caste and other pre- 
capitalist institutions could not 


“be launched. Nor could'it carry 


on a principled fight for giving all 
the national] languages their due 
place. As for the demand for the 
formation of linguistic provinces, 
the clear-cut line of equality of 
all Indian languages was replaced 
by the supermacy of Hindi and 
the consequent denial of the need 
for states reorganisation. 

(6) These weaknesses of the 
freedom movement which pre- 
vailed even in the pre-indepen- 
dence period got accentuated in 
the post-independence years when, 
once again, to quote Ajoy Ghosh, 
“something like an ideological 
vacuum came ihto existence. Old 
ideas which stirred those fighting. 
for national freedom did not 
have the same appeal now. No 


new modern idea had taken their 
place. In this situation, anti- 
quated aid even obscurantist 


ideas which had never been com- · 
pletely rocted out began to opera- - 


te on the minds of men. Certain 
elements made full use of this 
situation and of the popular 
mood of <rustration and discon- 
tent" 
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Carry Forward 


Іс would thus be totally un- 


realistic tc consider the question 
of language(s) as a question in 
itself. It should be seen as part 
of the problem of building the 
unity of rhe Indian people be- 
longing to various castes, having 
faith in Vérious religious beliefs, 
speaking "arious languages etc. 
into one unified political com- 
munity. This unified political 
community “has to carry forward 
the struggle for freedom by con- 
solidating the political inde- 
penderice won in 1947 into a 
state which completes the de- 
mocratic revolution and lays the 
basis of tke socialist revolution. 
It is this that the author of the 
book unde? review fails to see. 


All the more serious ‘is the 
author's feilure, in this respect 
in that he himself hails from 
and is deal ng with, a state where 
the connec ion between the social, 
reform (anri-caste) movement, the 
demand for linguistic cultural 
autonomy if not independence 
(anti-north/, provincial regional 
rivalry of one group of big bour- 
geoisie aga-nst another (the Mad- 
rasi against the Marwari-Gujarati) 
and so on, merged themselves into 
the Justice Party (Twenties), Self- 
Respect Movement (Thirties), the 
Dravida Kezhakam (Forties), and 
Dravida Munnetta Kazhakam 
(Fifties and Sixties). Not a word 
about these developments is there 
in the whcle book which looks 
upon the present crisis as a 
“Language Crisis", rather than 
as a *Natonal-Political Crisis". 
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HE result of the recent elec- 

| tion to half the seats of the 

Upper House of the Japan- 

ese Diét is a portent, not because 

the ruling party, the Liberal 

Democrats suffered a setback but 

because of the emergence of the 

Komeito (clean Government 
Party) as a factor in politics. 

The Komeito is a young party. 
It was formed only last November 
‘and this was the first test of its 
electoral strength. The displace- 
ment of the Democratic Socia- 
lists by the Komeito as_ the 
third largest party in the Diet, 
should be a cause of acute em- 
barrassment to both the Liberal 
Democrats and the Socialists for 
it is an indication that in the 1966 
elections it пау be able to win 
sufficint seats to hold the balance 
between the two major parties. 

This initself would not amount 
to much if the Komeito is an 
ordinary party. But it is not, 
It is the political extension of the 
Soka Gakkai the largest and 
most influential group of the 
Nichiren sect which claims a 
membership of over 15 million. 
The party’s programme too is ex- 
tremely nebulous; it opposes re- 
vision of the war-renouncing cons- 
titution, proposes the abolition of 
the income tax for people earning 
less than one million yens (about 
£100) a year; oppgses revision of 
the existing electoral law; and 
demands the restoration of Oki- 
nawa and the northern territo- 
ries. It favours the recognition of 
Peking and wants normalisation 
of relations with Korea on con- 
dition that the Rhee line (limiting 
Japanese rights to fish) is abolish- 
ed. Itis for the gradual abolition 
of the U.S.-Japan, Security treaty 
and for an independent foreign 

olicy. 

АП to the good and one would 
welcome the emergence of the 
party, if its prográmme was 
confined to this. -But the real 
object: of the party and its do- 
minating.parent the Soka Gakkai 
is “mass welfare" and the estab- 
lishment of an “eternal peace 
structure” for the world. This 
however, is a long-term object, 
for it does not want the abolition 
of the Self-Defence Force (Japan's 
army) or the scrapping of the 
US-Japan security pact. The 
significant part of the party’s pro- 
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: Japan—the lurking danger 


gramnie is its claim that the exist- 
ing parties are corrupt and the 
Liberal Democratic party in par- 
ticular represents “the monopo- 
list classes". Certainly true, but 
the Komeito denies the concept 
of class, it claims to be a party 
representing the people able to 
organize the “total will" of the 
people. N 


Radical Right 


The programme .shows that 
it is a radical party of the Right. 
The Soka Gakkai has skilfully uti- 
lised all the prevailing discontent 
of the people, their desire for 
normalisation of relations with 
neighbours, the desire for an in- 
dependent foreign policy and the 
desire for peace to build up a 
strong organization which is verba- 
lly atleast willing to attack the 
establishment. It has exploited the 
breakdown of the traditional sys- 
tem—the closely knit Japanese 
Society has because of the war 
and the rapid post-war economic 
growth become rootless—and of- 
fered security and order to those 
who were yearning nostalgically 
for these. By playing upon the 

-hates and fears of individuals, the 


Soka Gakkai has evolved a high- . 


ly organized chauvinistic move- 
ment. 'Thus at the Soka Gakkai 
cultural festival organized on Nov- 
ember $ 1964 which was attended 
by the Emperor’s brother, Prince 
Mikasa and two leading members 
of the Liberal Democratic Party 
the ecstatic fervour and frenzy dis- 
played by both the performers and 
spectators was an indication that 
it was more than a religious move- 
ment or a political party. It was а 
atmosphere reminiscent-of the 
Nuremberg rallies. That the 
Soka Gakkai —and its political 
offshoot the Komeito—is an ex- 
treme right-wing movement, there 
is no doubt; it does not deny that 
“forceful methods" are used to 
recruit members. The recruiting 
agents use all kinds of pressure 


till at least one member of the. 


family is converted, then it is the 
responsibility of the new convert 
to deliver the votes of the family. 

Soka Gakkai does not directly 
participate in politics. It claims to 
be a purely traditional body—the 
association of the lay devotees of 
the Nichiren Shoshu. Founded in 
1930 by Makigucha as Soka 
Kyoiku Gakkai (Value Creating 
Educational Society), it had its 
final inauguration in 1937. In 
the early years it failed to make 
an impression on the public. 
‚Тарап retained its identity, it 
was still the land of the chrysan- 
themum and the Sword, of tea 
ceremonies and Geishas. The 
founder died in prison in 1944, 
seven ‘years after the inaugura- 
tion. In 1951, seven years after 
the death of the founder, Josei 
Toda became the president of the 
society and he died seven years 
later. The number Seven is, 
therefore, the mystical number of 
the Soka Gakkai. It claims 
that it was founded 700 years 
after the death of Nichiren, who 
himself ved 700 years after 


. Buddhism was first introduced in 


Japan. Thus the Soka Gakkai not 
only exploits the inherent tradi- 
tionalism of the Japanese people 
but also their love for mysticism. 


Entry in Politics 
Under Josei Toda, the Society 


rapidly grew in strength. Às soon 
as he became President, Toda 


thought of entering politics. But] 


his first attempt was a disastrous 


failure and: the Soka Gakkai: 
devoted itself to building up a- 


mass following. By 1964, under 
\its new president Daisaku ‘Ikeda, 
the Society claimed a member- 
ship of 13 million, its publications 
Seikyo Shimbun (3 million cicru- 
lation) Seikyo Graphic (700,000) 
and Ushio (300,000) not only 
propagated its ideals but brought 
large profits. This, along with 
the fees which each member has 
to pay, provides it with sufficient 
(Continued оп page 20) 
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Africa and Democracy—II 


Marxism and One-party State 
Р. Tlale 


This is the second contribution in the 
cracy in Africa,initiated by the quarte 
The first contribution 
3. More will follow next week. 


T IS NEITHER surprising nor acci- 
I dental that the Western imperialists 

and their apologists should be the 
most vociferous in their attacks on 
the single-party state structures evolving 
in independent Africa. These attacks 
come not from any attachment to 
what they call democracy, but from 
a deep fear that national unity among 
the African people based on a deter- 
mined programme of social and eco- 
nomic progress will spell doom for 
imperlialism and its still considerable 
conomic inrerests in the African con- 
tinent. 


The imperialists cannot have any 
deep attachment to democracy: it is 
they who through a century of colonial 
domination destroyed the traditional 
democracy that ruled among the African 
People, and made them the subject of 
sustained exploitation and profit for 
the imperialist countries. Their current 
protestations about ‘personal liberty" 
and 'individual rights', of the right of 
‘opposition’ parties to exist and of 
"parliamentary democracy' are as un- 
worthy as they are hypocritieal. For, it 
is they who support and assist the 
patently undemocratic regimes in South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and in 
Tshombe's Congo. In South Vietnam, 
the American imperialists have created 
through the force of their own arms 
an avowedly puppet regime which is 
hated by the people. And similarly in 
South Korea, Venezuela and a host 
of other allegedly jndependent countries, 
they conspire to maintain Corrupt 
dictatorships whose sole function is 
to serve the policies of the imperialist 
States. Thus it is not from the imperial- 
ists that we can look for any meaningful 
and honest contribution to the current 
debate on democracy and the one-party 
Slate dnd on the related question of 
the paths of development of African 
society in the coming years. 


Future Course 


The current debate on these ques- 
tions is nevertheless real and profound- 
ly important. For what is now re- 
cognized to be at stake inthese discus- 
sions is the future course of the African 
revolution itself and of the ability and 
speed with which the newly indepen- 
dent states can organize and mobilize 
their people to struggle against the re- 
mains of imperialist domination and 
Overcome the immense problems of 
poverty and all-round backwardness, 
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That these questions should now be- 
come the focal points of contemporary 
African politics, is Significant ала 
marks the great revolutionary qualit es 
of the African people. 


In this article an attempt is made to 
examine some of the issues in this 
discussion and to suggest the Marx st 
view on these important questions, 
Needless to say, Marxism is not dogma; 
it is not a set of Stereotyped rules and 
laws which can be blindly applied to all 
events and historical situat.ons. On тле 
contrary, it is a science of social change 
which enables us to understand the 
complex processes which give continual 
birth to new forms in Society , which 
shows that classes and class relatio- 
ships are the essential mo:ive forces n 
the incessant replacement of obsolete 
forms by new ones and which brings to 
bear a world outlook and approach 10 
social and economic problems. Marxism 
is a guide to action, and today when 
the whole of the African continent is 
in the cauldron of gigante chahges— 
of giving birth to new social and pclitical 
forms—the guidance of Marxism be- 
comes profoundly urgent and necessary 
for the African people. 


Two Lines 


A central feature of the African 
independence struggle has been the 
emergence of mass national parties 
organized as the voice of the whole 
People and expressing their nazionz] 
demands and aspirations for politiczl 
independence. Such parties came to 
embrace workers and peasants, intel- 
lectuals and petty-bourgeois elements as 
well as national capitalists. In certam 
instances chiefs also joined. Within 
these parties all the patriotic and anti- 
colonial classes united :o Struggle 
against colonial domination The mass 
parties of Ghana, Guinea, Tanganyika, 
Algeria, Northern Rhodesia, Malawi 
and Kenya were all of this kind. Thev 
were national united fronts of thei- 
countries, all the elements in which 
"agreed on the essentials and pursued the 
same objective, there being no reason 
to be divided and split into parties tha- 
fought one another. (Maceira Keita: 
p^ Africain, No. 30, February 
1960). 


There were necessarily exceptions tz 
this otherwise common feat.ire: partie: 
Tepresenting sectional interests came 
into existence, in many cases encouraged 
by the colonialists, but in general the 


struggle fo- political independence as 
a whole came to be led by single na- 
tional front: enjoying mass support and 
united by common aims. 

This Af-ican experience is by no 
means excertional. The policy of nation- 
al fronts of Eberation has been а feature, 
and in man” instances a decisive factor 
in every independence struggle in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
Such fronts represented a coalition of 
those classes ranging from the workers 
and peasant to the national capitalists 
or bourgeoisie, who were exploited and 
oppressed Ey the foreign imperialists 
and their Jocal puppets. This experience 
and the degree to which this coalition 
remained urrted in its aims, have more 
than anythirg else fashioned the shape 
of governments and states in the ex- 
colonial couatries. 1t is here that two 
clear and di tinct lines of development 
can be seen. 


Complete Elinination 


~ . The first line is represented by the 
\ determinatior of the coalition of classes 
in the national front to pursue their 
revolution even after the transfer of 
Power, that is, to systematically work for 
the complete removal of all foreign 
colonial inflience, to win back the 
nation's resources and wealth usurped 
by the impe ialist monopolies, to re- 
move the remains of feudal and tribal 
influences ani pursue politics of social 
and economic reform. Such policies call 
for the partisipation of, and must in- 
volve, the mass of the people in the post- 
independence national reconstruction. 
Here most clearly, the revolution will be 
carried forwa d from the phase of liber- 
ation from fc-eign political domination 
to liberation n the wider sense, that is, 
liberation from backwardness, poverty, 
and economic dependence. With such 
policies and such a line of development 
the state enters what is termed as the 
stage of new or ‘national democracy’ 
—a stage in which the machinery of the 
State and cha-acter of democracy takes 
a clear and distinct form. The principal 
characteristics of the policies of the 
state in this phase was broadly spelt 
out in the satement of the Moscow 
Meeting of R=presentatives of Commu- 
nist and Wc-kers' Parties in1960 as 
follows: 


A state wiich consistently upholds 
its politica; and economic indepen- 
dence, figh s against imperialism and 
its military blocs on its territory; a 
state whict fights against new forms 
of coloniaism and the penetration 
of imperialist capital; a state which 
rejects cict:torial and despotic forms 
of Government a state in which 
the pecple are assured broad de- 
mocratic mghts and freedom, the 
Oportunity to work for the’ enact- 
ment of agrarian reforms and the 
realization of other democratic and 
social changes and for participation 
in shaping zovernment policy. 
Inevitably, the success of this line 
of development depends upon the 
alliance of tke revolutionary classes 
in the liberatisn fromts. The workers 
and peasanis cs indeed sections of the 
intellectuals а-а petty-bourgeois class 
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possess a deep and abiding interest in 
carrying forward the anti-imperialist 
revolution to win a state of national 
democracy. Their class position is 
synonymous with progress in every field. 
They do not want and will fight against 
any movement which attempts to create 
a new system of exploitation and op- 
pression in the place of the colonial 
system. But can the same be said of 
the national bourgeoisie—that class of 
local capitalists who live on the labour 
of others? Such a class most certainly 
has an interest and invariably partict- 
pates in the anti-imperialist alliance and 
often occupies a leading place in na- 
tional liberation fronts. This is under- 
standable precisely because the national 
bourgeoisie find that their economic posi- 
tions are trampled upon and severely 
limited by the imperialist monopolies 
who control the country’s resources and 
enjoy special privileges in the economy. 
Contradictory Tendency 

But history is replete with examples 
of another and contradictory tendency 
among the class of national capitalists 
and to a lesser extent among petty- 
bourgeois elements. They become in- 
consistent in the post-independence 
period; they show an inclination towards 
unprincipled compromises with im- 
perialism; they hesitate to build up 
national industrics and show more than 
a liberal attitude and approach towards 
the role of foreign capital in their 
country. This is the class that has proved 
itself most prone to ditching the revo- 
lution once it occupies the seats of state 
power. We need only look at the so- 
called independent states of Latin 
America to see the truth of this. There 
the local bourgeoisie have so compro- 
mised the independence of their count- 
ries as to make them little more than 
client states of U.S. imperialism; their 
wealth and resources are dominated by 
the imperialist monopolies while their 
regimes are corrupt and undemocratic. 
Only in Cuba where the alliance under 
the leadership of Fidel Castro has 
remained united, has the revolution been 
carried forward and real independence 
won. It is this dual character of the 
national bourgeoisie which marks the 
possibility of a second line of develop- 
ment. Here the bourgeoisie and their 
supporters through their control of the 
machinery of the state undermine the 
further progress of the struggle for 
national independence and real de- 
mocracy. They pursue policies which 
tend to preserve the post-colonial sfatus 
quo in agreement with the imperialists 
and the feudal class. In this situation 
the character of the state and of demo- 
cracy is different. 

These, then, are the two lines of 
development in the colonial and the 
semi-colonial countries—one, to carry 
forward the anti-imperialist revolution 
and the other, to seek compromises 
and betray the revolution. 


Africa and Two Lines 


How far can these two tendencies be 
seen to exist in Africa? The African re- 
volution is still in its infancy and it may 
not be either possible or necessary here 
to take a conclusive view of the African 
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situation in general. This at least is 
suggested by the fact that classes in 
Africa are still in the process of forma- 
tion. Compared to the movements of 
liberation in other parts of the world, 
the African movement has been less 
conditioned by or subject to class differ- 
ences in the struggle for independence. 
The national bourgeoisie is generally 
small and weak: the colonialists only 
gave limited opportunities for the bour- 
geois to develop into a sizeable and co- 
hesive class. Further, as Jack Woddis 
-points out, ‘mobility between classes in 
Africa is considerable....workers are 
migrants or conscripted peasants and 
many peasants are casual workers’. 
(Africa, The Way Forward, London, 1963) 


Thus, it was possible to organize 
large mass parties, all the delements 
of which were united by the common 
aims of winning poilitical independence. 


The success in the struggle for political 
independence have in general not 
weakened or disrupted the broad unity 
of the people in these mass African 
parties. Rather , what has proved to be 
significant of the African situation is the 
broad unanimity that has been achieved 
in the greater majority of the newly- 
independent states in favour of a non- 
capitalist path forward and for policies 
of a socialist nature. On the other hand, 
it is clear, and the evidence for this 
is formidable, that the imperialist coun- 
tries are excessively busy trying to find 
and cooperate with bourgeois elements 
in independent Africa, and through 
them to secure some influence over the 
government concerned. In the Conge 
their intervention has been blatant; they 
have put into power their own discredit- 
ed agents and nominees. Elsewhere they 
have encouraged rival parties and group- 
ings. Through aid and capital exprts, 
they have tried to influence the govern- 
ments of free Africa away from the 
path of non-capitalist development. 
For, as Dr. Nkrumah puts it. 


The imperialists of today endea- 
vour to achieve their ends not merely 
by military means, but by economic pe- 
rnetration, cultural assimilation, ideo- 
logical domination, psychological in- 
filtration and subversive activities even 
to the point of inspiring and promo- 
ting assassination and civil strife. 
(Statement to the First Conference 
of African Independent States, Accra. 
April, 1958) 


That the imperialists try to go to 
these lengths’ is a measure of the 
opportunities they see for creating a 
class of compromisers in independent 
Africa and to use them to cut short 
and betray the African revolution. 


Classes Developing 


These opportunities certainly exist. 
Despite the claims of several African 
leaders, the formation and growth of 
classes is developing apace. Class for- 
mation is a fact of history and Africa 
will be no exception to this experience. 
The indications are already clear. There 
is a rapidly growing working class in 
almost all the independent African 
states—a growth which was already 
apparent in the colonial period. 


A new bourgeoisie is arising from the 
ranks of the big traders and rich farmers. 
As Jack Woddis ‘points out (Africa— 
The Way Forward, p. 129) 


Some (Africans) have large farms 
and employ Africans as agricultural 
workers, some people own shops 
and carry on trade and some are 
owners or part owners of enterprises 
employing African workers. 

Often the sons of these exploit.ng 
elements become intellectuals who enter 
the administrations. Even among the 
smaller bourgeois forces the most strenu- 
ous efforts are made to utilize their 
political positions to acquire further 
economic strength. This is especially 
true of some countries in West Africa. 
It is among such elements that the im- 
perlialisís are most active, and in certain 
instances this has given rise to corrup- 
tion and despotic rule. 

In his book Which Way Africa? 
(Penguin, London, 1964) Basil Davidson 
(whose studies in African history have 
distinguished him as a_ particularly 
sympathetic and outstanding ‘Africa- 
nist’), suggests that the formation and 
promotion to power of leading ‘elites’ 
or ‘middle classes’ was an important 
feature of colonial policy—which the 
colonial powers ‘thought wise and 
necessary’, 


He explains: 


For it is a fact, by and large, that 
such leading elites and middle classes 
have largely collapsed under the 
Strain of political independence. 
Some have retired into profitable 
corruption, others into old-fashioned 
habits of colonial authoritarianism, 
still others into a more or less 
sterile defence of the status quo. 


He cites what Rene Damont, the 
"notably pro-African' French economist, 
found in parts of the former French 
African colonies—'to high salaries, there 
are often added fine villas splendidly 
furnished or even palaces for Minis- 
ters, the whole of the upkeep being paid 
for by the budget. And most telling 
is the confession of a peasant of the 
Kameroun countryside: ‘independence 
is not for us, it's for the people in the 
towns’. In Guinea, President Sekou 
Toure found that among the party 
members, there are those for whom in- 
dependence was first and foremost a 
chance to take the place of the colons’. 
In Ghana, Nkrumah found reason (in 
his famous dawn broadcast) to con- 
demn luxury living and the personal 
dissipation of national wealth. Corrup- 
tion in Nigeria was widely exposed in 
an enquiry into the affairs of the Western 
Region Marketing Board. The Com- 
mission of Enquiry showed thát a num- 
ber of people who could appropriately 
be placed in the ranks of the 'ruling, 
circle, saw their country more as a 
vehicle of personal advancement and 
as the Commission put it, *we also came 
across evidence of reckless and indeed 
atrocious and criminal mismanagement 
and diversion of public funds’. 


Undemocratic Tendencies 


The tencency for ‘middle class’ 
leaderships to pursue undemocratic 
methods of rule, especially in their 
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attitudes and policy towards trade 
unions. and progressive elements is also 
widely apparent. These then are the 
senses in which it can be said that when 
the time comes to tear up the roots of 
imperialism and introduce agrarian and 
| other reforms, the difference їп class 
' interests come more and more into the 
open. 
It is this fluidity of internal class 
relations in many parts of independent 
Africa which bears heavily on the future 


course of the African revolution. And' 


it can by no means be taken for granted 
no matter how favourable the present 
situation, that all the independent 
countries under their present leaderships 
and the parties in power will choose 


. the first line of development and pursue - 


with vigour the advance of the revolu- 
tion for a new and a national democracy. 
This then must be the context in which 
.the'single party state and democracy in 
-Africa should be considered. 


State and Democracy 


. The origin of the state as -an or- 
ganized instrument of power is linked 
with the appearance of classes in so- 
ciety. .There were no states, as we 
understand them today, in classless 
communal and tribal societies; and thus 
it was possible in such classless societies 
to obtain what President Nyerere has 
called ‘agreement among the people’, 
by ‘the elders sitting under a big tree 
talking until they agree’. Rathér the 
modern state,. with its heavy machinery 
the modern state, with its "heavy ma- 
chinery of coercion—the army, the*po- 
lice and a vast body of laws and 
regulations—becomes an instrument of 
direction and government on behalf of 
the class in power. In relation to the 
opponents of the class in power, it/acts 
as an instrument of suppression and 
coercion. This in the sense in which 
all states take the character of a dicta- 
torship. What distinguishes one kind of 
^state from another depends on who and 
which class is in command of the dicta- 
torship and against whom or which class 
it is imposed. 
The bourgeois states of the West, 
whether they take the form of a cons- 
titutional republic or an open dictator- 
ship of the fascist type, all remain the 
instrument in the hands of the class in 
power, that is, the capitalists. The mo- 
dern bourgeois democratic republics, 
which are the result of the people's strug- 
gle against absolutism and monarchi- 
cal rule, certainly possess representative 
forms’ of government, trial by jury 
and other democratic institutions.- But 
the economic system of capitalism 
which prevails in such "bourgeois re- 
publics is a system of exploitation of the 
wage-earners who comprise the majority 
of the population. The state serves to 
sanctify and safeguard this systein and 
thus suppress any real opposition that 
may come from the workers. The 
bourgeois state remains a dictatorship 
of the capitalist class despite the bene- 
volent and representative character of 
its democratic institutions. By contrast, 
the socialist state, as is found in the 
socialist countries, is characterised by 
a dictatorship of the proletariat against 
the remains of capitalism and land lord- 
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ism. Неге, because the workers, whc. 
with the peasants, represent the vast 
majority of the population, the dictator- 
ship takes the most democratic and 
popular form. 


‘National Democracy - 


Between these two types state 
Systems, stands the 'state of national 
democracy’. This represents that form of 
the state which is most appropriate in the 
colonial and  semi-colonial countries 
following their revolution. - Such a state 
is democratic because it exists under the 
joint dictatorship of severa anti- 
imperialist classes, that is, the vast 
majority of the people. United by the 
struggle against imperialism and colonial- 
' ism, such a state is able to meet and 

solve all the complicated questions of 
economic and social reform, of indus- 
trial development and of raising the living 
standards of the people. That is, such 
a state satisfies the unique historical 
condition" in which the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries find themselves 
after liberation. And as experience has 
shown only such a state system can 
ensure really universal franchise, irres- 
pective of race, creed, property or 
education, which can create organs of 
government elected to represent each 
revolutionary class (as did exist in the 
national fronts of liberation) , which 
can express the people's will and inspire 
the spirit of a new popular democracy. 
\ Such a staté system will necessarily 
be a transitory one: the further develop- 
ment of the revolution, the winning of 
great freedom for the people, that is, 
freedom from want, from the lack of 
education and skills and from the lack 
of opportunity, will necessarily add naw 
features to the state system, all of which 
will inevitably be linked to the class 
changes that must evolve in the alliance 
of the anti-imperialist forces in power. 

‘Thus in the pursuance of the anti- 

.imperialist and anti-feudal progressive 
revolution, the African people have the 
choice between such state of national 
democracy or that of the type ruling 
in^ the bourgeois countries. There 
can be now little doubt that in several 
African countries the balance of choice 
is moving increasingly in the direction 
of states of national democracy in which 
the, joint dictatorship of the anti- 
imperialist and progressive classes are or 
will be in power . In Algeria, the Frant 
of- National Liberation encompasses all 
the main anti-imperialist forces’ and is 
forging ahead with its revolutionary 
programme. Similary, in Ghana, the 
Convention People’s Party under the 
leadership of President Nkrumah, pur- 
sues revolutionary and anti-imperialist 
aims which are fashioning and deter- 
mining the role and character of the 
state structure. The states of Guinea 
and Mali also possess these features. 
The choice of such a state system 
and such a popular democracy brings in 


— its train a certain logic to the further 


development of the African revolutian. 
The tasks before such a state call for 
increasingly non-capitalist and socialist 
measures; the state will'take new and 
considerable initiatives in all branches 
of production and exchange , it will 
introduce more and more co-operative 
с 


~ 
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forms of enterprise, redistribute the land 
of the colonial elements (as have taken 
place in Algéria) and give the peasantry 
a new and a fuller place in society. In 
Other words, the revolution pursues 
paths which gradually but decisively 
reduce the elements of exploitation in 
society, thus ensuring not only maximum 
economic growth, but willing partici- 
pation of the entire people in all the tasks 
of economic and social reconstruction. 


For Africa to choose the alternative 
of the bourgeois state amounts in fact 
to choosing continued dependence on 
imperialism. ‘Such a choice must mean 
that the state becomes the instrument of 
the capitalistic and feudal classes most 
dependent on the foreign imperialists. 
It is they, too, whether. through single 
parties or otherwise, who would cons- 
titute the dictatorship. But the main 
feature of such dictatorships in the ex- 
colonial countries always turns out to 
be dependence on imperialism. ‘In any - 
case the opportunities for the free 
growth of an independent class of na- 
tional capitalists in Africa are severely 
limited. In most of the countries con- 
cerned, the imperialist monopolies are 
not only the biggest employers of labour 
but dominate all the important branches 


of the economy. 

The local bourgeoisie сап thus func- 
tion only under the seemingly indirect’ 
control and influence of these mono- 
polies. The example of Latin America 
is most pertinent in this respect. Des- 
pite the existence of ‘independent? 
regimes all of them, with the exception 
of revolutionary Cuba, are virtual co- 
lonies of the United States. As Woddis 
has put it, 'feudalism, illiteracy, disease 
and stifüng dictatorships—that is the 
end of the former Latin American 
colonies striving to take the capitalist 
path’, while the United States drains- 
off some $1,500 million a year in profits 
from these countries. That too, would 
be the fate of independent Africa taking 
the road of bourgeois dictatorships and 
capitalism—a fate which Tshombe seems 
bent to bringing to the Congo at the 
behest of the imperialists. 


Where Workers Stand > 


These then seem to be the: kind of 
considerations’ which enable Marxists 
to judge and formulate policies towards 
the one-party state system developing . 
in Africa. These considerations call for 
concrete analyses of the aims of the 
revolution in the post-independence 
period in each country, the policies of 
the single-party in power and the class 
character of the state and the party's 
leadership. Hence, in applying Marxism 
to the African situation, there can be 
no mechanical and blind acceptance or 
rejection of the concept and the system 
of single-party states as such. _ 


Today, the role of the emerging 
class of workers, allied closely with 
the mass of the peasantry, is central 
to the strfggle for a correct choice 
of the path forward in Africa. -If thee 
workers find that their activities are 
limited within the single party: that, 
should the emerging capitalist forces join 
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HE resignation of Sri Bhu- 
"Toss Gupta has warmed many 

a “Left”? Communist heart in 
West Bengal. It is generally felt 
to be a step which, would further 
reduce the officia] CPI influence in 
this State. 


And that is tbe only cause. 
Which is a pity. Though there 
has been no official comment by 
the Left leaders, discussions with 
individuals have proved once again 
how unbridgable the gap has 
become between the two CPs. 
Indeed while hailing Sri Gupta’s 
“courage” to break with Dange 
many have at the same time 
viewed, his unification idea with 
scant respect. 


Right now West Bengal Lefts 
are enjoying themselves. Their 
public meetings—important for all 
political parties here—are well- 
attended, their influence in the 
northern districts is on the rise 
and the official CPI is showing a 
tendency to tolerate them to a 
degree more than essential. And 
what is most important is that 
their overground leader, Sri 
Jyoti Basu, has for long enjoyed 
the privilege of being the leader 
of the Opposition in the Legis- 
lative assembly. A fact which he 
has used to the best of advantage 
so that even today in spite of 


‘there being two Communist blocs 


in the House it is his veiws which 
are generally given importance. 


And he continues to be the Oppo- 
x 


sition leader. 

But the going may not be that 
good always. Even within the 
Left faction dangers of a rift are 
already being felt. Апа this 
time the game would be played 
between Sri Basu and the rest. 

The trouble with Sri Basu 
seems to be that he has always 
been somewhat of a centrist in his 
outlook. While he has sided with 
the Left it is only because in his 
calculation the official CPI would 
have much following іп 
West Bengal. There is something 
in the atmosphere which keeps 
people continuously on the boil, 


which encourages speeches about - 


the revolution but not the up- 
surge itself. And the Left, parti- 
cularly adept at this always gets 
a good hearing. Consequently 
Basu's siding with them. 

But to side is not always to 
agree. As reports go, Basu is not 
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half as militant as the Lefts would 
wish their leadér to be. Only.a 
few days back while denying re- 
volutionary activities in the north- 
ern districts, as reported by a 
news agency, he was firm that any 
such activity would be against the 
tules of the party. One wonders 
whether his compatriots in jail 
also think the same way. 


Indeed it was a tactical vic- 
tory for the West Bengal Govern- 
ment when it left Basu out of the 
list of DIR detenus. This led even 
some of the ever-suspicioüs Lefts 
to question whether he bad a 
hand in the arrests or not. And the 
Government wanted it this way. 
Questions have been fired and 
Basu might have to do a lot of 
answering once the others are 
released. 


And even if there isn’t a split 
it is extremely unlikely that the 
Left Communists would be able 
to hold out for long in West 
Bengal. As yet there have not 
been a single instance when their 
leaders—the same people who 
controlled the old united party— 
took any definite and fruitful 
action. Not many people have 
forgotten the food movement in 
the fifties when the maximum 
step they could think of was to 
surround the Secretariat. As if 


"that would haye brought more 


food.  Shouting anti-Àmerican 
slogans outside the U.S. Con- 
sulate is a good way of letting out 
the extra steam. But everyone 
else does it. Where then is the 
distinctive mark? And how does 
it help the masses? Of course so 
far as constructive mass action 
is concerned, no party in West 
Bengal is any better, 


Just now the Lefts are having _ 


an audience because there are not 
many speaker around. But 
the official CPI will consolidate 
their position one day. Then the 
Lefts must come out with some 
sort of a concrete plan of action. 
And it does not look as if they 


would be able to doit. Not if 
past experiences are any index. ` 


The trouble is that in West 
Bengal the Left leaders mostly 
come of feudal or rich peasant 
stock. The ultra-Left leader 
Sir Harekrishna Konar has inheri- 
ted a-large quantity of land from 
his father. Will they be able to 
organise a peasants’ revolution? 
Do they not have a vested in- 
terest? And to attempt a revolu- 
tion in this State by leaving 
aside the peasants would be a 
suicidal. ` 


In this context it is interesting 
to note the students’ attitude. The 
split has also affected the Bengal 
Provincial Students Federation, 
the largest and most powerful 
students body in the State. Un- 
like аз in the political field here 
the University caucus is dominat- 
ed by official CP elements. 


And the reason is not exactly 
political. The Communist intelli- 
gentsia in West Bengal is riot 
particularly fascinated by Left. 
And it is thesé people, with many 
professors among them, who at- 
tract the students to their court. 
To be fight is generally consi- 
dered to be a man with balanced, 
intelligent views, who would wait 
for the revolution and meanwhile 
spend hours sipping coffee and 
discussing progressive writing. An 
intellectual aura which many var- 
sity students find difficult to re- 
sist. Also a modest political 
background such as this helps 
one to get jobs, for.example in 
newspapers. х 


Thus few turn Left these days. 
And most of those who do, come 
seriously believing that some day 
the big event will occur. It does 
not take long for the illusion to 
wither. As most of them are ' 
above average, jobs usually are not 
a problem—public relations and 
such other occupations. And the 
evenings are spent with a sense of 
frustration which may not always 
be affected. ` - —ESES 
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AFRICA AND DEMOCRACY— dass qr. (Continued from Page 18) | 


with imperialism, no matter iow indirec- 

tly and assume dictatorial control of the 
party, then it is as inevitable, as it 
becomes necessary, that the working 
class Would seek to establish a new front 
of the progressive anti-imperialist forces 


to defend their own inte-ests and. those 
of the nation and work for real freedom 
and independence. On ће oher hand, 
where the anti-imperial.st forces join 
together ard maintain a popular dic- 
tatorship through а single-party sys- 


tem, the working class w.il not only 


` participate, but undoubtedly become the 


central and leading core of the struggle 
for complete liberation and social 
and economic progress. 








ЈАРАМ...... £ .(Continued from page 15) 


funds to enable it to spend an 
annual sum of nearly 10,000 
million yen ($ 10.m) It also built- 
a grand reception hall at a cost of 
1,300 million yen. Thus the Soka 
‘Gakkai had ‘the funds, a mass 
following and a disciplined or- 
ganization. It was therefore pre-. 
pared to enter politics in a big 
way. - 


‘Ikeda’s Strategy 


Yet, the first approach was 
tentative. The Soka Gakkai 
had learnt the lessons of. its 
failure of 1951, it was not willing 
to directly challenge the estab- 
lished parties. Ikeda had written 
that “Soka Gakkai is not a 
polotical party; therefore it will 
not enter the House of Represen- 
tatives" but only the House of 
Councillors and the local assemb- 
lies where there should be no 


political parties. \ X 


In order to maintain 
that it is a purely religious 
‘body and does not’ interfere in 
politics, Ikeda carried out an 
administrative reorganization. In 
the Soka Gakkai, the Political 
department came under the cul- 
tural bureau, for, since its object 
was the happiness of the indivi- 
dual, the social malaise was of 


KUTCH. ... 


paign following the Agreement. 
The stress has.now shifted to 
sensationalizing ' stories regarding 
Kashmir and the “ill-treatment of 
minorities" in India. In fact the 
day the Agreement was- announc- 
ed, atleast three baseless news 
items, all with under official 
- inspiration, appeared, maligning 
India over communal issues. 

A typical example of Pakis- 
tan’s obsession with communal 
issues is the fact that none of the 
papers reported the name of the 
‚- Indian representative (Sri Azim 
Hussain) who signed the AB 
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particular importance to it. Poli- 
tics, yes, said Reda, but not party 
politics. — Ideda, therefore, dis- 
solved the political department. In 
its place came Koseiran the poli- 
tical arm—the forerunner of the 
Komeito. Koseiran was to fight 
the elections completely unham- 
pered by any ties with a religious 
body. 


Political Arm 


At its inaugural convention 
~the Koseiran, or to give it its 
full name, the Komei 
Reninau (Clean . Government 
League) changed its name to 
Komeito (Clean Government 
Party). But the normal methods of 
electing the officers of a party did 
not prevail. There were no names 
put forward and voted. The offi- 
cers of the party were nominated, 
but the nominations were re- 
ceived with acclaim by the rank 
and file. 
ostentatiously-kept away and sent 
a message of goodwill, there were 
no doubts about the Komzito 
being the political. arm of the 
Soka Gokkai. The Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Soka Gokkai became the party 
chairman, its Vice-Chairman be- 
came the party’s Vice Chairman, 
and so on down, the’ line. 


. (Continued from Page 8) 


` mentin New Delhi. In fact a few 
other papers like the Pasban, gave 
out his name as Mr. C.S. Jha! 
It was considered perhaps too 
dangerous for the “Hate-India’ 
campaign to have admitted that 
the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs has a Muslim in high posi- 
tion, and that too belonging to an 
illustrious Punjabi family. 
NY how from. the perusal 
‚ of Pakistani reactions to the 
agreement, it seems possible 
to make a few suggestions, 
about its probable course of 
“action in the days to come. 


Seiji | 


‘And though Ikeda | 


The Komeito’s dependence on 
Soka Gokkai is marked. By a 
political and legal leger de main 
Ikeda overcame the constitution- 
al barrier separating re‘igion and 
politics. By playing on the 
frustrations and alienations of 
modern Japan and by exploiting 
the religious sentiment, the Soka 
Gokkai by strong arm methods 
built up a mass following with a 
hard core of fanatics. That its 
chief support is among the work- 
ers and lower middle class is 
mainly due to the fact that it 
advocates measures which are 
popular like peace, normalisation 
of relations with neigkbours, an 
independent foreign policy and 


the return of former Japanese ^" 


territories. Ж 


“Buddhist Socialism" 


But the workers are being 
duped. The rapid economic 
growth in the post-war period 
brought large number of people 
from the rural areas to the towns; 
these and the improverished lower 
middle class in search of security 
and order wére won over by the 
Soka Gakkai. 

The surprise is that it was able 


to do this during a period of rapid 
economic expansion. 





First, it is almost certain that 
Pakistan would like to get the 
present Agreement as smoothly 
and quickly through as possible. 
Its aim would be to use the Agree- - 
ment, once it is successftlly imple- 


. mented, asa model for pressing 


India to use it. in other cases as 
well. 

Secondly, on the КОО 
front, the Pakistan Government 
has been consciously underplay- 
ing its importance. 


Stress on Defence Р 
Thirdly, to keep the bogey of 
(Continued -on Page 22) 
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“assessment and comments, 


LTHOUGH the notoriety of 
Moral-Rearmament as a bizarre 
outfit, which spread like an 


epidemic in the post-war period, is “ 


fairly widespread, to most people 
it is still only vaguely known as a, 
strange movement at once pseudo- 
religious and ultra-political. 


The curious World Assemblies - 


that ‘this organisation stages 
occasionally with a lot of 
fanfare and money flowing 
lavishly all around, the strange 


‘ethical principles of the Four 


Absolutes and the queer meta- 
physics of Guidance and Sharing, 
which the MRA men claim_to 
practise, have intensified. peo- 
ple’s curiosity about MRA. still 
~ further. 

Lately there has been a spate 
of reviews and essays.on and about 
MRA, but none as enlightenting 
and reavealing as this book by 


: Tom Driberg. 


The admirable style in which 
the author, who is a labour M.P. 
and a well-known journalist and 
broadcaster, first presents all the 
versions of concrete facts, then 
critically examines them in the 
context of other facts and in the 
light of human reason a poste- 
riori and finally gives his own 
na- 
turally provides a very convincing 
reading. Itis only in the conclud- 
ing two paragraphs of the last 
chapter, wherein he addresses the 


whole Christianity and warns it . 


against its own pitfalls, which he 
believes strengthen the movements 
like MRA, that the author has 
burst chest-out into sentimental 
rhetorics. 

Driberg has narrated the caus- 
es and circumstances in which 
the MRA came into existence. 
He has also provided some very 
interesting informations regarding 
the material assets of this move- 
ment, and also the sources oE its 
income. 

The history of MRA is so 
inextricably linked with the per- 
sonal life of its charismatic leader 
Dr. Buchman that it is almost 
impossible to study one leaving 
out the other. For tbe main 
cause of the MRA’s coming into 
existence is deeply rooted.im the 
early life of its founding father. 
Jt was after ‘the emotional crisis’ 
that Dr. Buchman had undergone 
following his quarrel with the 
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SPOTLIGHT ON M.R.A. 


The Mystery, of Moral Rearmament by Тот URBE (Seckor & 


- Warburg, London; 35 Sh.) 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
which had dismissed him from his 
office of the housefather of the 
Lutheran Hospice, and his ‘har- 
bouring оѓ ‘ап unkind feeling to- 
wards’ it, that he could have his 
‘conversion experience’ (or was it 
a perversion experience) at Kes- 
wick. This experience led him 
to found a strange neo-Protes- 
tant organisation called A First 
Century Christian Fellowship, 
which was iater to be called the 
Oxford Group and was to be re- 
christened still later as Moral 
Rearmament Movement. 

One incident that Driberg has 
quoted is quite sufficient to reveal 
the political ideology of Dr. Buch- 
man and his movement, namely 
the ideology of ‘spiritual Fascism’ 
as the author calls it. As it hap- 
pened, on August 26, 1936 the 
New York World-Telegram carried 
the story of an exclusive interview 
with Dr. Buchman. In the story 
Dr. Buchman was reported to have 
thanked ‘heaven for a man like 
Adolf Hitler; who had built a 
front-line of defence against the 
anti-Christ of Communism’. He 
was guided to believe that ‘Hitler 
or any other Fascist leader contro- 
lled by God could cure all ills of 
the- world." The sensible and 
humanist people all over the world 
were deeply and painfully shocked 
to read this statement and there 
was a great amount of public 
criticism of the Oxford Group and 
its leader, who claimed to receive 
Divine Guidance. 

The Group was in an - awk- 
ward fix, and it found it very 
difficult to allay public resentment 
with a satisfactory- explanation. 
All that it could say in its defence 
was that it was an ‘off-the-cuff’ 
interview and that Buchman’s 
words about Hitler were quoted 
out of the context. 

Although the movement cha- 
nged its names twice, the essential 


ideology and the character of the 
Ё \ В 


movement remain by and large the 
same as they were revealed in the 
above statement of Dr. Buchman. 
Ostensible changes have been 
made, however, in the character 
and the slogans of the movemerit 
to suit the changed historical and 
political conditions of the world. 
‘The movement which was begun 
as an ultra-Protestant, Christian 
evangelist mission, has been 
transformed since after the war 
into a movement claiming to pro- 
vide a global ‘ideology for de- 
mocracy’ in the struggle against 
Communism. 


The above change in the main 
slogan was very shrewdly thought 
out by Dr. Buchman to incor- 
porate the reactionary and coun- 
ter-revolutionary trends in the 
world. With this. new slogan, 
he could bring to the suffocatingly 
fanatic folds of MRA such well- 
known reactionary personalities 
as Dr. Adenauer, the Shah of 


~Iran, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 


shek, South Viet- nam’s President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, -Raj Mohan 
Gandhi, who has the accidental 
honour of having been born in 
the family of Mahatma Gandhi 
(of all men!). 


One of the most controversial 
questions that Driberg has at- 
tempted to answer is ‘what they 
(MRA) are really after?. Dr. 
Buchman once declared ‘Our aim 
is the remaking of the world. 
We remake peoples; nations are 
remade.’ (What a disastrous ‘re- 
making’, since they hung out their 
first shingle, eh?). Driberg believes 
that ‘the motives of many Buch- 
manites are a mixture of zeal for 
a cause and personal ambition’. 
The MRA, he asserts, is, іп fact, 
after the temporal power. 


To sum up, Driberg’s book is 
a commendable critique of a de- 
plorable movement. It adds a 
good deal to the reader’s know- 
ledge. —Javed Malick 
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ALGERIA. (Cotinued from page 11) 


nationalistic xenophobia so 
foreign to the basic psychology of 
the Algerian people. It is signifi- 
cant that the crisis leading to the 
coup-d'etat was triggered by Ben 
Bella's efforts to fire Bouteflika: 

In domestic policy, it is а 
well-known fact that the group 
around Bouteflika is hostile to the 
concept of workers collective 
ownership and control over the 
agricultural domains that once 
belonged to the European colons. 


It is likely that the trend to social- | 


ism will soon be slowed down, 
if not actually reversed, glthough 
any efforts to weaken or destroy 
the Workers’ Councils would 
inevitably meet with intense re- 
sistance from the workers who 
have been running the farms and 
factories themselves for some 
time now. : f 


Three Developments 


On the eve of the coup d’etat 
the country was on the verge of a 
great leap forward on the path to 
socialism. After a tough, internal 
battle, the F.L.N. had just issued 
(June 17) a series of significant 
decisions, calling among: other 
things for the enforcement of the 
next stage of land reform (the 
expropriatiin of the rich Algerian 
landlords) and a new wave of 
nationalizations throughout 
industry, which is still largely 
in private, especially French 

hands. 

The imminent threat of re- 
newed nationalization and expro- 
priations angered the remnants 
of the possessing classes in Al- 


KUTCH: 


tension alive the attempt will 
be made to inflame the Kashmir 
issue. But it is unlikely that 
a military adventure will be at- 
tempted. The indications are that 
the stress will be laid on “the 
defence of- the Azad Kashmir 
territory from the Indian aggres- 
sors” rather than embanking upon 
a direct course of action on Kash- 
mir. This is apparent from the 
ever increasing stress which is 
being laid on the so-called 
‘aggressive’ acts by India and 
‘Azad Kashmir's prepared men 
to meet the challenge". 
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geria. Their political agents in the 
Government and FLN apparatus 
quickly mobilized their erergies 
for the final desperate act of oppc 
sition against the trend to cocial- 
ism. 


Just at the same time, it is 
worth mentioning that the 
Franco-Algerian oil negotiations 
were going on in Paris, and that 
Boumaza, the Minister of ncus- 
try under Ben Bella, was nego- 
tiating for the Algerian side. He 
is still Minister at the present 


writing, having gone over -o the - 


military clique, and the first officiai 


act of the new regime will be the 


signing of the Franco-Alzeriar 
oil agreement. . 


Another factor which kelped 
contribute to the crisis wes the 
peace pact which the Ben Bella 
regime had signed with 
the dissident elements which 
had been carrying out sporedic 
resistance in the Kabylia moun- 
tains. This ‘act of humanity and 
good sense infuriated the rabid 
militarist, Boumedienne. 


Thus the reactionaries in Al- 
репа and abroad struck in che 
stealth of the night at a critical 
moment when national unity was 
about to be achieved, th» ad- 
vance to socialism accelerated 
and the fate of the oil rescurces 
decided. The Right-wing seized 
control of the 60,000-man Army 
and turned it against the people. 
The moment was particularly 
well-chosen, for the Afro-As:an 
Conference. was scheduled to 
begin іп a few days anc qhe 





(Continued from page 20) 


Pro-Peking Silent 

Fourthly, it is highly  signi- 
ficant that Bhutto and other 
members of the Pro-Peking .obby 
have been conspicuously silent 
over the Agreement. Moré tkan 
one language daily has Lin.ed 
that through the Agreemen-, Пе 
Western powers “ may lise to 
dislodge China from the seat of 
affection it has been occupying 
in the hearts of the Pakistaais ". 

Compared to this, the stress 
is being increasingly laic on 
friendship both with Britain. as 
also with  neutralists like .he 


reactionaries speculated heavily 
on the desire of the А регіапѕ to 
see this great event take place as 
expected. 


New Phase 


The massive demonstrations 
of the few days following the 
coup" detat, and the resulting 
decision to postpone the Con- 
ference represent initial blows for 
the military regime, which has no 
base among the people. The re- 
sistance is slowly and quietly or- 
ganising now in defence of the 
achievements of the Revolution. 
The issues are clear: Neo-colonial- 
ism and the rule of the local - 
bourgeoisie; or real incependence 
and the continuous march to 
socialism. The  post-indpend- 
ence class-struggle in Algeria is 
etering a new and decisive stage, 
and the outcome will have en- 
ormous repercussions all over 
Africa and the Third World. 


On the international stage, -the 
military: clique in Alziers finds 
itself at odds not only with 
Castro’s socialist Cuba, but also 
with Nasser's Egypt; symbol of 
anti-imperialism in the Arab 
world, and stands concemned by 
the progressive voices Cf Central . 
Africa—Sekou Toure end Nkru- 
mah. Th Indian delegation in 
Algeiers for the Conference that , 
never happened distinguished 
itself by its vigorous lobbying 
against holding tbe Conference 
under circumstances which would 
have meant implicit approval to 
the military coup d'etat. 





U.A.R. This however is not the 
subject matter of th» present 
article, and it may be discussed ' 
in more detailed manner on 
a future occasion. For the time 
being it fairly certain that Pakis- 
tans advance towards China 
may not have as quick a tempo 
as it had assumed a few months 
ago. Partly, this may be a reflec- 
tion also of this setback that 
Pakistanis’ diplomacy suffered at 
Algiers. The slowing down of this 
Pakistani drift towords Peking, 
may itself again be important 
for India, whose long-range sig- 
nificance cannot be minimised. 
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MORE ON ` 


SIGNALS FROM SPACE 


am most grateful to Sri 

H. Mehta of | Bhopal 

(Mainstream, July 2) for 
taking so much interest in my 
article on ‘Signals from Space.’ 
(Mainstream May 22). 


1) Sri Mehta has challenged: 
“whether such a conjecture 


(signals from a  far-away star. 
System) is even possible." Yes, 


some efforts have already been 
made in this direction though 
what special observations are 
being undertaken. for thís STA- 
102 are not currently available. 
I may be permitted to refer to 
the excellent book, The Ex- 
ploration of Outer Space by 
Sir Bernard Lovell, Director 
of  Jodrell Bank Radio Tele- 
Scope (Oxford University Press, 
London): 


"For the past few years I 
have used a small amount of 
the operational time of the radio 
telescope at Jodrell Bank to 
study some characteristics of a 


group of stars which by cosmical ` 


standards are rather close to 
us in space. When my experi- 
ment had already been going for 
some time Т was surprised to re- 
ceive aletter signed by an Ameri- 


can scientist urging me tc use the 
telescope to search for signals 
such as might be radiated by 
intelligent beings in space. I was 
even more surprised to read the 
suggestion that the most likely 
chance of success was ta study 
the stars which were already in- 


teresting me in my own ex- . 


periment. 

“Т did not react to this re- 
quest because I could no: reaso- 
nably divert the telescope. which 
was in great demand, to specula- 
tive programme. A grcup of 
American radio astronomers had 
more faith (because Sir Bernard 
at first did not react to the sug- 
gestion—D.B.) and carried outa 
search along the lines suggested. 
As faras I know the results of 
ple ern have been negztive.”’ 

‚ 68). 


Detailed calculations as to 
how this search should be con- 
ducted is given in the Appendix 
to the book. Being too much 
of a technical character, these 
calculations are not quoted 
here. 

Even then I would agree with 
Sri Mehta that this search 
for intelligent ^ communication 
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on both the sides (either us or 
they) is likely to be confined 
to the comparatively nearer star 
systems. And there can bé no 
continuous communication bet- 
ween two planets several, not to 
say million, light-years apart— 
a point I made initially in the 


article and which Sri Mehta also 
acknowledges. а 


2) As forthe relevancy ofthe 
article having realised the above 
limitation, as also lack of useful 
information on 
observation of ЅТА-102, І also 
mentioned at the very outset: 
"What we can profitably do 
here is to go into the whole 
question, if only briefly, as to 


whether life exists anywhere 
'else" etc. etc. 

3) The point about the 
primitive sea-water being a 


kind of organic broth of hydro- 
gen, ammonia, methane etc., 
need not cause so much irrita- 


tion if it is borne in mind that 
my effort was directed towards - 


giving a general idea for popular 
consumption by intelligent lay- 
men (this term is now generally 
accepted to indicate the audierice 


for which popular science 
articles are written). Inciden- 
tally, the word “broth?” was 


first used, as far as I remember, 
by such eminent scientist as 


late Prof. Haldane and approv- 


ingly referred to by Prof. Bernal 
in his Physical Basis of Life, one 
of the earliest books on the 
subject. Even then I freely 
admit that the mention of ‘water- 
vapour’, while referring to a 
mixture where sea-water is in- 
volved, is unfortunate. 

The essential point, however, 
as made in the very article ‘Signals 
from Space’, is that a mixture 
of hydrogen, ammonia, methane, 
and water-vapour, subjected to 
heavy electrical discharges for 
several days, revealed traces of 
glycine, alanine and, to ‘my 
knowledge, by later experiments 
other amino-acid groups also. 
It is interesting to add (not 
mentioned in the said article) 
that methane can be partly 
replaced by carbon monoxide 
in the mixture, leading almost 
to the same results. 


Sri Mehta has punctiliously 


worked out the possible com- 
position of the kind of primitive 


АЖ і TA TOES à а с 


the mode of- 


sea-water from_which life could 
have originated. This . іѕ not 
what I had in mind when I was 
referring to Stanley 
remarkable experiment first in 
1952 in the Californian Institute 
-of Technology, referred to above. 
He, I maintain, used for his 
experiment precisely the consti- 
tuents I mentioned in the said 
article, namely, hydrogen. am- 
monia, methane and water 
vapour. Buteven this production 
of amino-acids in the  result- 
ing solution artificially does not 
lay bare all the steps of develop- 
ment from inorganic matter to 
life, a point made by me and 
also accepted by Sri Mehta. 

4 Onthe question of oxygen 
being not native to our planet 
etc. —I admit, that to be more 
precise, I should have mentioned 
“free oxygen" instead of just 
oxygen. 

5 Sri Mehta has challenged 
that “factors (a) and (b) (re: 
the possibility of life in a planet) 
are wrong and a very important 
factor has been left out". This 
important factor, that is, the 
adequacy. of the mass of the 
hypothetical planet’ where life 


Miller's. 


^is to develop, is a very welcome 


addition missed by me, but 
not, in my opinion, in substitution 
to (a) and (b). These two points 
(a) and (b) cover the need for a 
requisite amount of temperature 
which the hypothetical planet 
under discussion must enjoy 
before life there is possible. 

Tt must also be mentioned that 
the four points in the original arti- 


' cle occur in the context of discus- 


sing the possibility of the exis- 
tence of other “Earth-like planets 
where life has evolved upto the 
level of high intelligence." Even 
then I should like to stress that 
planets revolving round binary 
or triple star-systems have highly 
eccentric orbits which must cor- 
respondingly produce such a wide 
range of temperature fluctuations 
as to rule out the possibility 
of any forms of life there. (Vide 
The Universe by Oparin and 
Fesenkov). 

6 Regarding factor (c) in 
the said article, that is, the need 
for a requisite tilt in the axis of the 
hypothetical planet under dis- 
cussion, Sri Mehta opines: “It 
must be remembered that, on the 
law of probability, there would be 
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Calcutta .. 


few planets in the entire universe, 
which would have no tilt in their 


` axis," The point, of course, is 


not just a slight tilt but a requiste 
amount of tilt to produce the 
seasonal variations. 

Of the nine planets in our solar 
system, two, that is Jupiter and 
Uranus, have 3:1? and 98? degrees 
tilt in their respective axis. This 
means that while Jupiter is spin- 
ning on its orbit almost vertically 
upwards (taking the pole to pole 
direction as the vertical), Uranus 
is almost rolling over the orbit in 
a nearly horizontal position. I 
am not aware that we have as yet 
been able to devise any instru- 
ments which should enable us 
to detect, not to say, know, 
study or even conjecture the cor- 
responding tilt in the axis of other 
planets round other star systems. 
The law of probability then has 
to be based largely on the direct 
observational evidence of nine . 
planets only in the whole universe. 

Sri Mehta concedes that my 
“very bold pronouncement”, that 
once the material requisites are 
there life must originate, is also 
shared by many. He and I, 
of course, agree on the other 
question of the development of 
intelligence, step by step, up the- 
ladder of evolution. I must say 
that on the former point neither 
Aristotelian ‘‘entelechy’’ nor Ber- 
gsonian “elan vital’’ is acceptable 
to the materialist methodology and 
dialectical thinking to which I 
adhere. But I readily submit that 
the scientific spirit of quest must 
not make a dogma out of mater- 
ialism, even though with the in- 
creasing advance of science the 
field of idealist thinking is getting 


_ narrower. 


_ This new science of biopoesis, 
as also that of the two rival theo- 
ries on the origin of the universe, 
are in the process of being born 
and, therefore, there will be much . 
room for divergences of opinion 
and friendly controversies and 
even polemics. ] 

I should like to thank once 
again Sri Mehta for the extreme 
care and patience with which he 
has joined issue. We must all — 
hope for more such friendly con- 
troversies in the future and thank 
the editorial board of Mainstream 
for making this possible. 

Dilip Bose 
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NAGALAND : THE WAY OUT 


On Other Pages 

Communication 7 4 HE Union Government has to accept major responsibility for the 
| Я ` confusion and uncertainty that surrounds the future of Nagaland 

New Delhi Skyline ; which has been a full-fledged State of India/for some time now. ` 
‚С. RO There can be no doutt that the punitive measures undertaken 
ien Affairs Notes against the hostiles who had been terrorising the countryside and 
oe y - 9 defying established authority initially had a salutary effect, result- 
- й ing finally іл the usher ng in of a duly elected Government in the 
Tue Rhodesia jo \ State and in the establishment of a degree of stability unknown 

аапи ranikkar oe 


earlier in the area. With an elected Government in power in the 


Food: What's.to be Done? territory,it was expected that the misguided hostiles would gradually’ 


р. В. Goyal а be made to see the absurdity of their position and participate in 
ДР icf and the efforts initiated to ensure Speedy progress in that backward region. 
Developing Countries апа. _ Soon, however, the large number of hostiles who had not sur- 
Veo 16 rendered became active again, evidently with. help and encourage- 


| ment from some foreign, countries, notably Pakistan. It was in 
Forging Common Ties this situation that Jawaharlal Nehru decided to give an opportunity 
W. Sliwka Szczerbic .. 18 toa group of persons v ho showed interest in the problem of bring- 


А ing about peaceful conditions in this delicate border region. Hence 

Msgs OF Population = the birth of the Peace Mission which, while including the Rev. . 
> pu ova Kha 2 19 Michael Scott whom many sections in India looked upon with 
Badiuadin Khan " unconcealed suspicion. also had init sucha responsible person as 


Book Reviews cups. sel the Chief Minister of Assam, Sri Chaliha. 

mS : In the period after Nehru's death, however, things have gone 
The views expressed by individual awry. Atleast some members of the Peace Mission have, deliberately 
contributors are not necessarily the or otherwise, encouraged the Naga underground leaders to think 
opinion of the Editorial Board. that their demand for independence was not so unrealistic after all. 
ў ——— | In their public statements, of which there have been plenty, these 


Editorial Board members of the Peace Mission, notably the Rev. Scott, have given 

= the impression that it 5 the Union Government that has not gone 
SUBHADRA ЈовнІ far enough to accommodate the underground. This isin spite of 
PANNALAL DASGUPTA the fact that the Centre deputed the senior most officials to represent 

C. N. CHITTA RANJAN it at the negotiations. The Union Government made the initial 

К. Р. KARUNAKARAN . mistake of leaving it :о the External. Affairs Ministry to handle 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTIY the affairs. While Nehru was alive, it seemed quite clear that the 
Desi RAY GOYAL í Prime Minister was handling it and was only utilizing the services 
Mainstream Office of External Affairs officials since that Ministry was-directly under’ 

14-B Hanuman Lane, New Delhi-! him. In the subsequen= months, however, ‘there was no attempt to 


make it absolutely clea- that Nagaland being part of India there was 
Gram : Mainweekly, Phone: 43961 no question of the External Affairs Ministry being in charge of its 


problems. 
MANAGER: A. C. Nanda In any event, the situation now is that the 10-month old parleys 
Subscription Rates have taken us nowhere. In these ten months the underground leaders — - 
A have done little more tran try to consolidate their position and start 
| India anew offensive. The recent protest by the Chief Minister of Manipur 
Annual: Rs. 15 bears this out. The fnal solution is not in sight, while the elected 
Six Months: Rs 7.50 Government of the State finds it difficult to take up long-range 
Single Copy: 30 P. planning for welfare in the existing state of uncertainty. ` 
К Tordlan The only feasible solution appearsto be to hold fresh elections, 
AIR ui AIL in which the underground can be given full freedom to participate, ` 
` the only condition beinz that secession cannot be ап issue. Thecon- 
Europe : Rs 80 or 16 dollars testants will have to fight ths elections on the strength of their eco- 
Asia : Rs 60 or 12 dollars nomic programmes and perkaps also on the basis of the extent of 
Americas : .Rs 100 or 20 dollars autonomy within the framework of the Indian Constitution, that 


І each group envisages. The 
SURFACE MAIL - possible, as the Congr2ss ar 
All Countries : Rs. 20 or 4 dollars case of Goa, 
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IKE a monsoon cloud-burst, 
the politics of the foreign 
exclrange crisis has engulfed 

- New Delhi, and through it all, 
the new strategy of the pro- 
West lobby could be seen in its 
clearest outline by intelligent ob- 
serverg in the Capital. 

After the series of setbacks 
suffered by the U.S. in the political 
sphere in recent months—the 
failure to get from New Delhi 
even a silent acquiescence in the 
Johnson policy on Vietnam being 
the most important—the pro- 
West pressure has now been 
mounted onthe more subtle sec- 
tor of economic policy. 

For quite sometime, the Wes- 
tern circles in the Capital have 
been underlining the gravity of 
the economic crisis in this country: 
and it is this campaign which 
found its most outspoken expres- 
sion in the now-famous write-up 
in The Times of London of June 
5 calling for “ап international 
rescue operation" to save [ndia 
from ‘‘inevitable bankruptcy." 


While there is agreement in 
New Delhi about the enormity of 
the increased burden of defence 
and food imports, the appraisal 
of the crisis has sharply brought 
out the contrast in approach 

-between the different political 
lobbies working in the Capital. 


Two immediate reactions with 
their significant long-range impli- 
cations have become the subject- 
matter of intense discussion in 
the Capital. The first is the 
President's call for renewed efforts 
at settlement of disputes with 
China and Pakistan so that the 
crushing burden of defence ex- 
penditure could be reduced. The 
second is the Prime Minister's 
plea—made last week before the 
National Committee for the 
Indian Productivity Year—for 
devoting one full year “com- 
pletely” to an Пош drive 
to boost agriculture. 

Observers in the Capital, how- 
ever, can make out the more 
ominous implications of Sri 
Shastri’s call. To devote a full 
year completely to agriculture has 
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NEW ONSLAUGHT ON 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


been interpreted as a move to 
bring about a pause in the Plan 
programme; in other words, a 
freeze in the programme for in- 
dustrial advance as envisaged in 
the Fourth Plan, now being given 
finishing ‘touches by the Plan- 


ning Commission. 


Naturally, the Planning Com- 
mission circles seem to have 
taken a serious view of this new 
suggestion coming from the Prime 
Minister, for it is in obvious con- 
tradiction to what the Deputy 
Chairman of the Commission, 
Sri Asoka Mehta had only a 
week before told the Resources 
Division of the National Develop- 
ment Council, warning against the 
consequences of a small plan, 
stressing that only a large Plan 
could rectify the current imbal- 
ances in the national economy. 


The Prime Minister's ‘‘loud 
thinking", as he has preferred to 
call it, has not, however, come as 
a surprise to careful bservers' in 
New Delhi. It is recalled here 
that soon after his assumption 
of office —just about this time last 
year—he was found to be harping 
on the same theme of a pause in 
the development programme in 
view of the heavy burden it in- 
volved. It was known at the time 
that the Prime Ministers chief 
adviser on this matter was his 
newly-appointed Secretary, Sri 
L.K. Jha; for, it was no secret 
in the Finance Minis- 
try—from which he came to the 
Prime Ministers Secretariat — 
Sri Jha frankly belonged to the 
strongly entrenched ^ pro-West 
lobby which had little respect for 


the basic strategy of public sector 


oriented planning. 


However, this quiet move to 
halt the tempo of planning—it 
was descirbed as subversion of 
economic policy by angry cri- 
tics—was thwarted by left-wing 
vigilance from outside and by the 
firm stand against it taken inside 
the Government by both Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari and Sri Asoka 
Mehta. The balance was res- 


tored when the Prime Minister in 
an official communication to the 
Communist leader in Parliament, 
Sri Bhupesh Gupta, assured that 
there would be no slide-back frcm 
the Plan policy. 

This time too, reports have 
been current for nearly two 
months that Sri L.K. Jha has been 
atitaggin. With the onset of the 
present foreign exchange crisis, 
the Jha drive has been stepped up. 
And this has been facilitated by 
the Prime Minister's: own fears 
about the likely public reaction 
against any additional burden 
being imposed on the tax-payer: 
for, not only he but the entire 
High Command is aware of the 
adverse political impact of such 
burdens in the year preceding a 
General Election. 


The extraordinary spectacle 
of the ICS Secretary to the Prime 
Minister campaigning for such a 
policy slide-back is seen here agai- 
nst the background of the brisk 
activity of the powerful lobby that 
has been at work for sometime. 
For what Sri Jha has been putting 
across is nothing different from 
what the World Bank experts to- 
gether with Mr. John Lewis, the 
Chief of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (now post- 
ed in the U.S. Embassy as its 
Economic Minister) have been 
trying to sell. This, of course, is 
no new stand for the World 
Bank. Few in New Delhi have 
forgotten that in the middle of 
the Second Plan, another World 
Bank .mission had coined the 
famous slogan —‘Consolidate 
before Advance"—which later on 
became the motto of the conser- ` 
vative elements both in the Par- 
liament and the Secretariat 


Sri Shastri's latest move for a 
“pause” is thus interpreted here as 
evidence of the direct impact of 
the discussions he had with the 
World Bank Mission only a couple 
of days before. 

On this count, the Finance 
Minister is believed to have put 
upafirmstand. Hehas doggedly 
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resisted the persistent World Bank 
clamour for the devaluation of the 
rupee. In fact, Sri Krishnama- 
chari’s unscheduled broadcast on 
the subject was meant to serve as 
a clear notice that he was not 
prepared. to comply with the 
World Bank line. The Finance 
Minister has taken the position 
that the devaluation of the rupee 
would amount to putting official 
recognition on bankruptcy of the 
economy which the Western 
critics have been demanding. 

This important tussle raging 
in New Delhi’s ` corridors of 
power is not going to end very 
soon, though at the moment it 
has reached.a point of checkmate. 
Sri Shastri’s pleading for a year 
of “pause” is not expected to be 
acquiesced in without a "fight by 
either the Finance Minister or 
the Planning Commission. No 
doubt, the Prime Міпіѕег him- 
self has been aware of it; hence his 
point that it was only loud 
thinking on his part and not a 
considered viewpoint. 

Another aspect of this new 
onslaught on-the economic policy 
has been noted in the Capital. 
While this high-powered pressure 
has come from the World Bank 
mission, the bait is held out by 
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the U.S. Embassy authorizies here" 


that if New Delhi. -akes. а 
"realistic? view of the current 
economic crisis, the dolar aid 
will be increased presumably as 
part of “the international rescue 
operation". Reports ar» being 


circulated that Washington will: 


underwrite a massive ad pro- 
'gramme —there are hints o? doubl- 
ing the aid quantum "or the 
Fourth Plan —if New Delti listens 
to the wise counsel of the U.S. 
economic experts. Oddly enough; 
this is being sold in New Delhi 
almost simultaneously witL Wash- 
ington's latest pressure tactics 
against Rawalpindi, threatening 
to delay dollar aid to Pzkistan. 
The implication, of course is 
that if New Delhi dose not 
“behave” then the aid can also 
be sliced down. . 

Meanwhile, the anti-Shastri 
forces inside the Cabinec—who 
keep in close contact wich the 
U.S. Lobby —are also pressing for 
a smaller Plan and revecsal of 
TTK's anti-devaluatión staad. 

Observers in the Capite] seem 
to anticipate that as a conccmitant 
of the present drive of the U.S. 
lobby, the demand will scon be 
raised for more generous conces- 
sions to foreign private investors 
ina big way. "And in this cla- 
mour not only the Swatantra 
Party buta section of the Zong- 
ress as also Secretariat luminaries 
of Sri Jha's tribe will be too ready 
to join. - 

The crisis touched off Бу the 


foreign exchange-shortage hcs по . 


doubt very far-reaching impli- 
cations. 
7 з * 


ECENT developments on 
the political front have once 
again highlighted the grow- 

ing difficulties for the Corgress 
High Command in reconciling 
conflicting regional claims on dif- 
ferent issues. The storm over 
Goa is not an isolated one. 

The deadlock over the locetion 
of the fifth steel plant in the p 1blic 
sector is not likely to be rescived 
amicably. On this point, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are thensel- 
ves divided. It is obvious that 
while Sri Sanjiva Reddy has 
managed to secure the U.S. Con- 
sortium to recommend Vizagzpat- 
nam, Sri Subramaniam wili not 


* 


let claims of Madras go by default. 

And although unrepresented in 

the Central Cabinet, Mysore will 

not easily give up the claim of 
Hospet. ‘And if Goa eventually 

goes to Maharashtra, Sri Chavan 

also is likely to join the tussle.“ 
Incidentally, one of the deter- 

mining factors that led to Sri- 
Chavan’s victory over Sri S.K. 

Patils ten-year moratorium de- 

тапа is the fact that the Defence 

Minister is believed to command 

as many as 70 adherents in the 

A. I. C. С. 

By the.time these lines reach 
ithe reader, the Bangalore session 
of the AICC will show how far 
the present Shastri-Kamaraj com 
bine will be able to stave off a 
political showdown overtlie choice 
of the next Congress President. 
However, few in New Delhi expect 
that the present leadership will 
find it easy to control the grow- 
ing regional animosities. In fact, 
it is feared here that as the 1967 - 
General Election will draw nearer, 
the leaders in different States are 
likely to step up their respective 
State claims as part of the drive 
to win the sullen electorate. This 
will be aggravated when the Fi- 
nance Commission will come out 
with its recommendations next 
month. 

It is generally recognised in 
the Capital that never since inde- 
pendence, such powerful regional : 
pulls have put up so much strain 
on the authority of the Central 
leadership. And with each new 
item of dispute, the general poli- 
‘tical crisis facing the Congress 
leadership is brought one step . 
nearer. ` ж 


? 

Times of есопотіс stress 
seem to converge with the sharpe- 
ning of fresh wrangles on {ће 
political front. 
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АА E meet not as newcom- 
W ers but as old friends", 
said Nehru about Indo- 
Arab relations. This attitude was 
reflected recently when New Delhi 
accorded diplomatic recognition 
to the League of Arab States. 
-India is the first country outside 
the Arab world to extend such 
recognition and it is a unique 
event in diplomatie history. 
Observers in New Delhi have 
accepted it as a routine matter 
because the Representative of the 
League here is almost a part of 
the diplomatic and social land- 
scape. Only a defacto situation 
has become dejure. It marks a 
significant initiative on the part 
of the Prime Minister who after 
a year of experience with inter- 
national affairs is showing signs 
of keenness to further strengthen 
the policy of non-alignment and 
add, as far as possible new dimen- 
sions to the concept. 


Unique Body 


. The League of Arab States is 


unique as an organisation. . It 
is not merely a regional, racial 
or religious body set up to meet 
a specific situation or to realise 
anisolated aim. The functions of 
the League, established 20 years 
ago, cover every aspect of Arab 
life and also the relations of the 
Arab world with the rest of the 
world. : 
The Arab struggle for national 
liberation was hard and strenuous 
as they had to face complex 
and varied forms of foreign 
domination. There were the 
French and the British; there 
were mandates, protectorates, Co- 
lonies, ‘provinces of the metro-. 
pole’ like Algeria and in some cases 
there was even a semblance of 
independence. Despite these 
multiple forms of colonial domi- 
nation the essential unity of the 
Arab nationalist movement re- 
mained unmitigated; in fact the 
desire for unity and sense of 
oneness got further strength from 
it because Arabs were able to 
identify a common enemy. 


Egalitarian Principles 


In the early period of its life 
the League could have taken a 
.wrong direction if it had come 
under the. control of egocentric 
revivalist elements. The pressure 
of circumstances and rapid chan- 
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Recognition 


ges in the world scene in the post- 
war period helped the movement 
to avoid these pitfalls and today 
it is possible for it to assert: 
“The nationalism of the Arabs 


has not been motivated by a desire 


to ascertain an egocentric form of 
national personality but by a 
strong urge to liberate the na- 
tional self and a commitment 
to egalitarian principles". 

Playing a significant role in 
the process of liberation, the 
League was able to mobilise the 
Arab sentiment for unity. But its 
most significant achievement lies 
in instilling a progressive social 
consciousness in the nascent na- 
tional force and saving it from 
stagnation by bringing the Arabs 
actively into the world politics. 
It is this new vision that helps 
the newly independent Arab States 
to easily overcome their differences 
many of which are inevitable result 
of. the interplay of historical ex- 
perience and different levels of 
development. 


‘Specialised Activity 

The League has come to re- 
present what is called by its 
Representative Dr. ' Clovis 
Maksoud “The Arab official con- 
sensus as well as the Arab national 
consciousness" in that, though 
not ‘a super Arab State’, it co- 
ordinates the urges, the resources 
and the activities of the various 
Arab States for development. 

This is significant because only 
a united Arab world would be 
on the side of non-alignment. 
Separately these states may not 
only fall back into the quagmire 
of feudalism but also become easy 
victims of the manipulators of 
international conflict. In fact, 
the unifying activity of the Arab 
League gave Nasser and other 
Arab statesmen a, confidence that 
the policy could be feasible. 
By according recognition New 
Delhi has taken a step towards 
regaining some of its lost prestige 
and position in the non-aligned 


Of Arab League 


DIPLOMAT 


world. А 

. It is also a step which would 
give much-needed support to the 
United Nations for it is an inter- 
state organisation working in 
close collaboration with the world 
organisation and its specialised 
agencies. The Charter of the Lea- 
gue envisages this co-operation 
and it has been pursuing the 
policy of enlarging its scope which 
has received favourable response. 
In 1950 the U.N. General Assem- 
bly passed a resolution inviting 
the Secretary-General of the Lea- 
gue to be an observer during its 
sessions and the mutual contact: 
has been increasing ever since. 


Israel's Position © 


India's decision, of course, 
would be resented by Israel and 
her Western allies, but {Ле posi- 
tion was clearly stated by Sri 
R. K. Nehru: "No Afro-Asian 
can ignore the fact that the State 
of Israel is essentially a foreign 
creation. The European Jews, 
with whose sufferings India has 
every sympathy were imposed 
on tbe homeland of an Asian 
people. They drove out the people 
of the soil and formed a state 
which is based on the principle 
of a master race professing a cer- 
tain religion". There can be no 
sentimentalism over the past per- 


'secution of Jews by the Nazis 


because today Israel has the best 
of relations with West Germany 
dominated by ex-Nazis. Since 
1960 they have been receiving 
armaments from FDR according 
to а -secret agreement between 
Chancellor Adenauer and Ben 
Gurion and they have had close 
trade relations with each other 
since 1952. 

India’s support to Arab unity 
has helped us so far and will 
help in future in neutralising 
those, as in Pakistan who want to 
play upon religious sentiments 
for anti-India campaigns in inter- 
national sphere, particularly in 
the Arab world. 


The Importance of Rhodesia 


MADHU PANIKKAR 


\ 

HE-Prince Consort’s remarks 

‚од Rhodesia may be dis- 

missed as of no political 
significance, but they do represent 
the sentiments of a considerable 
section of the British people. 
The ‘Kith and kin’ argument which 
the super-patriots of Ulster used 
with such deadly effect against the 
Liberal government in the years 
before the First World War has 
been revived. 

There is continuous talk not 
only in Salisbury and Bulwayo 
but also in London about the 
danger inherent in Wilson’s 
policy. Confrontation in Rhodesia, 
they believe, would lead to a head- 
long conflict, there will be a dan- 
ger of pitting father against son, 
brother against brother and Bri- 
tisher against Britisher. 

Thus while the Rhodesian pro- 
pagandists harp on the necessity 
of not doing anything to provoke 
Tan Smith for fear that he may 
implement his threat of unilateral 
declaration of independence, Bri- 


tish politicians and publicists in- 


sist on the need to avoid a blood 
bath in Rhodesia even if it means 
that the Africans continue to be 
in chains for-a.few more years. 
The Duke was thus merely ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a part 


of the British Establishment, who. 


have large industrial and landed 
interests in Rhodesia. 


Hands Tied 
` Prime Minister Jan Smith too 
is aware of this senntiment. He 
realises that whatever the tenor 
of Mr. Wilson’s public pronounce- 
ments his hands are tied. Mr. 
Wilson is not in a position to 
impose any decision on Salisbury. 
This ís not because of lack 
of a military base, or becausé of the 
difficulties of logistics, but be- 
cause the British people will not 
tolerate the shedding of British 
blood to establish majority -rule 
in Rhodesia. The Conservatives 
who actively encouraged Ulster 
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to resist the Liberal government’s 
proposals for Ireland, are today 
giving. every encouragement to 


. Smith in his defiance of Wilson. 


Any attempt to impose a solution 
which is-not acceptable to the 
settlers will create a political 
crisis. 


Mr. Wilson is thus playing for 
time; the Commonwealth Con- 
ference needled him anc he 
was agreeable to take sone sort 


.of action. But what Wilson had 


in mind was persuasion, he hoped 
to be able to persuade-Smith to 
make some concessions to the 
African demands. It need not be 
more than token; but once Mr. 
Smith agrees to increase African 
representation in Parliament the 


British Prime Minister is prepared ` 


to wash his hands off. 
Smith Stand 


Ian Smith is no: prepared to 
make any worthwhile concessions. 
He is satisfied with the resent 
constitution, but he does eavisage 
alterations to it, to^streng:hen 
his position. The number of seats 
in Parliament will be increased; 
he has the necessary two-third 
majority for doing it. The dbject, 
however, will be to streagthen 
Whité representation. 

As for the Africans Mr. Smith 
refuses to accept the nationalist 
parties as representatives >f the 
rural areas. For.him the Chiefs, 
who are salaried employees of 
the government, are the real re- 
presentatives of the people. He is 
thinking of a system of respresen- 
tation by which some of the Chiefs 
will be able to participate n na- 
tional politics: He is, therefore, 
willing to^correspond wita the 
British Government and evzn ne- 
gotiate the modalities of achieving 
independence through consti- 
tutional means, but he is nct wil- 
ling to take part in a constituzioaal 
conference. 

The reason is obvious  À 


constitutional conference would 
include representatives of African 
political parties Мг. Smith would 
be there as leader of the settlers, 
andhe would be tacitly recogni- 
sing that in Rhodesia there are 
three, and not.two, parties to a 


settlement. He has, therefore, war- . 


ned the British Government that 
Sa.isbury will consider the con- 
vening of, a constitutional con- 
ference as interference in the 
internal affairs of the colony 
and would take measures to pro- 
tect its interests—in other words, 
unilaterally declare independence. 
Smith even told a spanish news- 
paper correspondent that he has 
a written assurance from the Bri- 
tish Government that there will be 
no interference in the internal 
affairs of Rhodesia. 


"White Bastion 


Mr. Wilson can neither move 
forward nor can he go back. 
Smith, on the other hand, has 
sufficient freedom to manoeuvre. 
He is taking a léading part in 
building a White bastion in 
Southern Africa. For, Smith is 
shrewd enough ‘to realise _ that 
cut off from Britain, Rhodesia will 
not be able to remain a White- 
man’s country for long unless he 
is able to get another protector. 


Smith has chosen South 
Africa for that role. For one 
thing South Africa is vitally in- 
térested in maintaining Rhodesia 
as a settler country, for like Angola 
and Mozambique, Rhodesia too 
is an outer fortress against the 
African nationalist tide. For 
another, a large proportion of 
the White population of Rhodesia 
is South African, and they are 
the most ardent supporters of the 
Rhodesia Front. Mr. Smith has 


therefore, sent a permanent envoy . 


to Pretoria, John Gaunt, by all 
accounts, the toughest member 


_of the Smith government. Gaunt 
~is the leading champion of a. 
“White South” and his job will be 
to forge the closest political and : 


economic links with South Africa. 
A job which he certainly will 
relish. 


South Africa's Interest. 
South Africa, which had once 


\ 


almost written off Rhodesia when - 


under Sir Edgar Whitehead, it.had 
made some tentative moves 


м 
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towards a multi-racial society— 
even though of a White rider ona 
Black horse variety—has been 
delighted with Mr. Smith and his 
tough posture. Pretoria gave a 
loan to Rhodesia last year and a 
‘new trade pact has also been 
signed. Also South African capi- 
: tal began to come in large quanti- 
ties; South Africa is even willing 
to build a rail link establishing 
direct connection between the two 
‘countries. At present the railway 
passes through Bechuanaland, and 
although Sereste Khama has 
maintained excellent relations with 
the White rulers of Rhodesia— 
his son is being educated in 
Rhodesia—both South Africa and 
Rhodesia would like a supple- 
mentary line, just.in case. 


Settlers Coming Back 


In Salisbury the atmosphere 
is one of calm confidence. The 
settlers who moved to South 
Africa and Britain аге coming 
' back and there is no slowing down 
of immigration. The-economy is 
booming and the farmers and busi- 
nessmen—whatever their inner 
convictions—are outwardly be- 
_ having as if they intend to stay. 
Smith has skilfully exploited the 
difficulties of neighbouring Afri- 
can countries to show that life 
and property are not safe when 
African countries become inde- 
pendent. This has increased the 
determination of the settlers to 
hold on to political power at all 
costs and not to make any conces- 
sion to the Africans. 

The major problems which 
Rhodesia faces is that of finding 
market for its agricultural ex- 
ports. The major market for its 
tobacco and sugar is. Britain, and 
` the threat of economic boycott 
is only meaningful if Rhodesia is 
not able to find an alternate 
market. ` 


In this connection the visit 
of South Africa’s Minister of 
Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Mr. D.C. Uys and Minister 
of Mining and Planning. Mr. J,F. 
Haak is of particular significance. 
Mr. Uys has declared: “We shall 
succeed in building a better and 
enduring economic commonwealth 
in these Southern parts of Africa". 
Obviously Rhodesia i$ now as- 
sured that in case Britain imposes 
an economic blockade, it need 


У 
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not fear economic ruination. South 
Africa will be quite willing to 
mount a rescue operation. 
Angola and Mozambique are 
the other two territories composing 
Southern Africa. In Angola, 
afier the open revolt, there has 


not only been large scale settle-- 


ment of European immigrants, 
but a serious attempt to develop 
the mineral resources and extrac- 
tive industries has been made. 
German, French, American and 
South African have come in; 
and, in Southern Angola, South 
African influence is predomi- 
nant. : 

In Mozambique, there is close 
co-operation between Rhodesia 
and the northern half of the pro- 
vince, Beira is Rhodesia’s window 
on the world, and the economiy 
of the two countries are closely 
linked. In the southern’ half of 
Mozambique, South African do- 
mination is pronounced. Portugal 
and: South Africa have also co- 
ordinated their military plans, and 


though Rhodesia does. not- offi- 


cially párticipate in it, unofficially 
the government at Salisbury is 
a member of a Southern Africa's 
Gefence alliances. 


Political Moves 


South Africa is also making 
certain political moves to con- 
vince the Africans that apartheid 
is not as bad as it has been made 
out to be. She maintains correct 
relations with neighbouring Bec- 
huanaland; with Basutoland, -re- 
lations are friendly. Prime Minis- 
ter Chief Jonathan is a man whom 
Pretoria is anxious to please; 
he is Verwoerd's man and like his 
master a believer in apartheid. 
Since the High Commission ter- 
ritories are economically depen- 
dent on South Africa, Pretoria 
has a strong card. South Africa 
is prepared to be generous if 
these territories when they become 
independent do not become the 


advanced bases for African. na- < 


tionalism. 
. In Transkei too a show at 
self-government is being made. 
There are some Africans who are 
prepared to co-operate with the 
settlers on this basis, but a large 
majority is totally opposed to 
it. 

It is because the settler coun- 
tries are, garrison states that 





аге afraid of external pressure; 
they live in fear -of revolt by the 
masses. 


External pressure can at the 
moment, come from Zambia and 
Tanzania. The threat from Tan- 
zania is not serious, but Zambia 
can cause considerable trouble 
to Rhodesia. Fearing this, Salis- 
bury has turned on the heat; 
Lusaka has been threaténed with 
the cutting off of power from 
Kariba, and the stopping of the 
rail traffic to Beira. . 


Zambia in turn has turned 
its back on Southern Africa, its~ 
interest lies in a Lusaka-Dar- 
es-Salaam rail link in an attempt 
to break the Rhodesian grip on 
its economy. Meanwhile Zambia 
is giving every encouragement 
to the nationalists in Rhodesia. 


Frontier of Freedom 


The Zambian frontier with - 
Rhodesia today is the frontier 
of freedom. On one side of the 
frontier, the Africans are free 
men; on the other side, they are 
slaves. Zambia, because of the 
lack of rail communications with 
Tanzania, and because Congo 
is not truly independent, is ex- 
posed to pressure from White ' 
South Africa. 


Rhodesia is the real key to the 
problem of independence in Sou- 
thern Africa; if the Africans are 
able to win independence, the 
pressure on Zambia will cease; 
Portugal will not be in a position 
to hang on to Mozambique, 
Bechuanaland will be able to 
overthrow the economic domina- 
nation of South Africa and the 
Africans of South Africa will 
atleast be able to look to the 
future with hope. 1 


This is the.real importance 
of Rhodesia. 


The third instalment of the 
discussion on AFRICA and 
DEMOCRACY will appear 
in MAINSTREAM next 
week. The first two instal- 
ments appeared in the issues 
of July 3 and 10. 


—ED. 
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Food : What's to be Done? 


D. R. GOYAL 


OES the 
India have a food policy ? 
The question cannot be 
lightly dismissed, for on the ans- 


wer to it hinges many other pres- - 


sing problems of Indian economy. 
To be able to find a solution to 
the problem of feeding the ever- 
growing population or the failure 
to do so would decide whether the 
country would go forward with 
a bang or end up as a whimpering 
beggar for food and all its needs. 

Fhe question of policy has 
always been there. For ever since 
the advent of independence what 
has been passed for a food policy 
has only been a cluster of short- 
term palliatives in the form of 
increased imports or some tinker- 
ing with the market mechanism 
without ever evolving a strátegy 
for a fairly long term, if not 
a permanent solution. In the 


early years the Government dal- . 


lied with the idea of self-sufficien- 
cy. Now it seems that it was just 
a fond hope or perhaps a serious 
miscalculation if not a calculated 
deceipt perpetrated on a credu- 
lous people. This last impression 
is formed when one recalls res- 
ponsible members of the Govern- 
ment having brain-waves like the 
Vana Mahotsava and the Anna- 
poorna movements which have, 
in course of time, inevitably 


. | been reduced to rituals making 


not even a marginal contribution 
towards the solution of the food 
problem. 

In between there were some 
signs of attempts to really grapple 
with the challenging situation but 
they somehow proved rather spas- 
modic and short-lived. For the 
last few years, since the arrival 
of Sri S.K. Patil at the Centre, 
the panacea has been PL 480. 
This has introduced such a vici- 
„ous circle that getting clear of it 
would require a determined effort 
over a long period. And the 
complication has -worsened be- 


cause the imported grain has not 
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Government of ` 


been: used, as it should Fave been, 
to strengthen the internal situa- 
tion. 


Dr. Raj’s Warning 


This phenomenon has been 
highlighted by Dr. K.N. Raj who 
in his first Nalanda Lecture, 


The Current crisis and Ag-iculture; 


delivered on January 23, 1965, 
pointed out : 

“During the period 1960-64 
not less' than 34 million tonnes 
of imported foodgrains were re- 
leased each year by the Govern- 
ment for consumption—even in 
1960-61 and 1961-62 when bum- 
per harvests resulted n peak 
levels of domestic prcduction. 
This had two results. First, of a 
total of 12 million tonnes of food- 


grain imported in the period 1960- . 


63, only a little over 3/4 million 
tonnes was left for building up 
Government stocks, end this 
proved to be wholly inedequate 
for meeting the pressures of 
additional demand on ғ some- 
what smaller supply from domes- 
tic sources in the following year. 
Second—and this has тоге signi- 
ficance from a long-run point of 
view—the large.scale releases of 
imported foodgrains in the years 
of bumper harvests kept their 
prices at a low level relatvely to 
the prices of manufacturzd pro- 
ducts and created the impression 
that the Government had no 
interest in maintaining a s-ructure 
of relative prices which would 
give incentive (or at lecst not 
create disincentive) for raising 
foodgrain production." 


The long-term effect of pro- 
viding this cushion to the consum- 
er has been disastrous. On the 
one hand it created complacency, 
and, consequently, the all-out 
effort for increasing food rroduc- 
tion and for fair and proper dis- 
tribution of foodgrains was neg- 
lected. Most of the studies and 
schemes intended to give-a fillip 
to agriculture were pigeon-holed. 


. other hand, 


„Мо machinery for State tt ading 


"ever as a regulatory measure was 
built up and the avaricious private’ 
trader was allowed “to acquire 
such commanding heights that he 
can today dare challenge the 
Government and defeat attempts 
at regulating the market. On the 
large-scale release 
of imported foodgrains even in 
the years of bumper harvests led 
to artificial depression of food- 
grains prices which acted as a 
disincentive to the producer. The 
consequence of all this develop- 
ment is that our dependece ‘on . 
imports has increased; whereas 
in 1960-61 the import requirement. 
was three million tonnes, today 
we require six to.eight' million 
tonnes, and with the demand 
growing this may rise still further. 
Sri Subramaniam's Thunder 

The severe crisis of last year 
brought this sad state of ‘affairs 
into focus, and Sri Subramaniam, 
who had recently’ taken over 
the Food portfolio, came out with 
a flourish to rescue the nation 
from the clutches of those who 
trade on hunger and scarcity. For- 
once hope-warmed many a heart, 


although there were quite a few 


who were sceptical whether he 
would be able to translate into. 
practice his intentions of cen- 
tralising the food operations) in- 
troducing procurement and ra- 
tioning, and rationalising the dis- 
tribution channels. 

The hope proved rather transi- 
tory. The scepticism proved well 
placed, unfortunately. Long be- . 
fore the thunder of the new Food 
Minister's pronouncements‘ died 
he was seen beating a hasty re- 
treat before the strongly en-: 
trenched vested interests of rich 
peasants and wholesalers, that 
found expression in the strong 
opposition put up by a number of 
State Chief Ministers to all the 
proposed measures. At the very 
first Food Summit held in July 
last year, rationing as a, policy. 
was given up. Despite Jha Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that 
statutory rationing should be in- 
troduced in all cities with a po- 
pulation above one million, it 
was left to the States to decide 
on it, and with the exception 
of a few, the State Ministers con- 
tented themselves with ‘informal 
rationing’ or no rationing. And 
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why blame the States alone? 
The Centre itself failed to intro- 
duce rationing in the Capital 
which is its direct responsibility. 
Same was the fate of the 
proposal for procurement. All 
the surplus States refused to allow 
the Centre to go in for direct pro- 
curement or purchase of food- 
grains in their respective States. 
Of course, they promised to supply 
certain quantities for Central 
stocks but none of them has so 
far kept their promised quota. 


“Fire Brigade" 


The only proposal that was 
approved was to set up the Rs.100- 
crore Food Corporation of India 
which according to its Chairman 
was to act as a ‘fire brigade’ in 
emergency but it was foredoomed 
as it was shorn of the very means 
of coping with the problem. 
Fire brigade without adequate 
fire-fighting equipment could be 
no more than a beautiful edifice 
of pious intentions—an_ ineffec- 
tual angel beating its luminous 
wings in void in yain. 

And today we stand utterly 
bewildered on the wreckage of 
what would have been a policy. 
State trading in foodgrains has 
been accepted in principle but its 
extent, scope and form remain 
undefined. À war of nerves goes 
on between the Food Minister 
and the food traders in which the 
latter appear to have the upper 
hand. Naturally there is anxiety 
among the common people who 
are fed up with this blind man's 
bluff and are anxiously watching 
whether a way to feed them 
would be found or not. 


The anxiety has been further 
sharpened by the open polemics 
between Sri Subramaniam on the 
one hand and the Chief Ministers 
of West Bengal and Maharashtra 
on the other. Coupled with it are 
the complaints from other State 
Capitals that Centre has failed to 
meet its promises of food supply. 
The upshot of the whole situation 
is that whoever looks for a policy 
or strategy to meet the challenge 
of food, finds nothing but a 
frustrating spectacle of men in 
positions of responsibility trying 
to pass the buck. 

There is a virtual crisis of 
confidence which is straining the 
very unity of the nation. The 
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surplus States are sitting smug 
without bothering about the 
neighbours with a deficit. This 
phenomenon is but another form 
of the tendency among traders 
and rich peasants to hoard for 
sale during lean season and 
among a large number of urban 
and rural households to keep a 
stock as an insurance against the 
days of difficulty. 

Coming Crisis 

That is why despite the 10 per 
cent increase in food production 
in the current year, there is no 
sign of relief either by way of fall 
in prices or by way of a prospect 
of an easy supply position. In 
fact with the delay in PL-480 
wheat shipments and in the sign- 
ing of the new agreement together 
with the current fall in market 
arrivals the country may face a 
real food crisis during the coming 
lean months. 

If that happens the Govern- 
ment will have itself to blame. 
To repeat the charge of diaboli- 
cal manipulation against the 
trader is begging the question. 
Private trade market in a vast 
country facing shortage of food 
supply is by nature anarchic. 
Eminent economists have repeated- 
ly warned the authorities against 
leaving the field to private traders. 
Dr. D.R. Gadgil put the issue 
clearly in a recent article. (Econo- 
mic Weekly, Sept. 26, 1964.) 


“There is no provision in the 
trading system for taking an 
overall view or distinguishing bet- 
ween what may be called the 
long and the short run. All deci- 
sions are essentially immediate or 
short-run decisions of individuals 
taken against the background of 
their own expectations, short or 
long. To blame traders, there- 
fore, because they raise prices on 
becoming aware of scarce sup- 
plies, is wrong-headed.”’ 


At the coming Food Ministers’ 
Conference in Bangalore once 
again will the guardian angels of 
people’s food meet to devise ways 
and means to avoid the  threa- 
tening hardship and to evolve 
a policy for introducing stability 
in the food situation. One only 
hopes that the interest of the 
common people will be taken as 
a guide and the conferring digni- 
taries will pick up courage to 


fight those who come in the way 
of a rational distribution of 
scarce foodgrains. 


Bumper Harvest 


The food situation that obtains 
in the country today has many 
facets as also many lessons. There 
is really a bumper harvest—a 10- 
per cent increase of output over 
last year. The production figure 
for 1963-64 stood at 79.4 million 
tonnes and the gap between supply 
and demand was estimafed to be 
seven to eight million tonnes. 
This years 87.6 million tonnes 
and the expected import of 8-9 
million tonnes should have created 
confidence in the country, pre- 
vented steep upswing of prices 
and certainly avoided the develop- 
ment of near famine conditions 
thát are reported from certain 
areas of West Bengal, Bihar, U.P. 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Andhra. The only areas from 
where there is no alarming news 
are either the surplus States like 
Punjab or those like Kerala and 
Kashmir where Government effec- 
tively controls the distribution of 
foodgrains. 


Despite all's well declarations 
of the official circles, however. 
food is either scarce or selling at 
exorbitant prices. In the Capital 
itself wheat and rice are selling 
at 50 per cent higher than the 
stipulated prices. From West 
Bengal there are reports that rice 
is selling at Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 1.75 
per kilogram whereas the Govern- 
ment has fixed it at 67P per 
kilogram. Open market prices in 
other areas of shortage show simi- 
lar trend. The official index of 
food prices for the week ended 
June 26 stood at 161.3 which is 
4.0 per cent above the corres- 
ponding level last year. 


Correct Index 


This index, however, cannot 
be the correct measure of the 
situation because it is highly in- 
fluenced by prices in the produc- 
ing centres. The Economic Times 
has prepared an index which re- 
lates to urban distribution cen- 
tres and which would be a better 
guide for assessing the magnitude 
of hardship consequent upon 
price rise. That index shows a 
rise of 13.5 percent over last year. 
Tt also points out that during the 
last 12 months the upswing in 
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prices has been more in urban 
centres than in producing cen- 
tres. On the basis of its survey 
and analysis the paper indicates 
that “despite reports of comfort- 
able food position from many 
State Capitals, the all-India price 
level will show another spurt dur- 
ing the next few months, reaching 
new peaks higher than those 
touched last year in September 
and October." — 

This phenomenon has resulted 
from a sharp decline in market 
arrivals which the Government 
did not visualise. ‘Only in Decem- 
ber 1964, the Food Minister dec- 
lared in Parliament that psy- 
chological inhibitions generated in 
the cultivators by the shortage 
experienced during 1963-64 would 
. break with the prospect of a 

: bumper Kharif crop and the agri-- 
culturists’, capacity for holding 
stocks being limited, arrivals 
would increase in the near future. 

Seven months dfter that the 
position is just the contrary. 
The Economic Times survey 
presents the following picture: 
“The market arrivals of rice have 
fallen.short by about 3 per cent, 
while those of wheat have dec- 
lined by as much as 28 per cent. 


The highest short-fall (about 35° 


per cent) has been recorded in the 


market arrivals of Jowar....". 


- Wrong Premise 


The calculations of the Food 
Minister went wrong because his 
premise—the  cultivator's capa- 
city to withhold being limited— 
applies only-to small peasants who 
though large in numbers (75 per 
cent of the total peasant popula- 
‘tion), hardly control any market- 
able surplus. Those who really 
aggravate the situation are large 
апа medium farmers who are 
only 25 per cent in numbers but 
contro] 75 per cent of the total 
cultivable land in India. Dr. 
V. M. Dandekar pointed it out 
in his study ‘From Agrarian Re- 
organisation to Land Reform’ 
(Arthavijnan, March, 1964) that 
for reaping the benefits of agri- 
cultural produce the traditional 
traders are being replaced by the 
big landholders who have im- 
proved and strengthened their 


position and are now emerging . 


as a formidable producer-cum- 


trading class. As far back as 


r 
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1959 this was also brorght out 
in a Report on the Enquiry into 


the Pace and Pattern of the Market: 


Arrivals of Foodrgains scbmitted 
to the Government ‘of India. 
Dealing with the market arrivals 
of rice in some parts of West Ben- 
gal, the Report remarked: “The 
large producers now ‚ occupy a 
position of great importance in 
the rice economy of tke area 
surveyed. On the one hard, they 
extend credit to small producers 
on condition of repayment in 
paddy and thus acquire command 
over paddy stocks after harvest. 
On the other hand, they have 


‘combined in themselves th3 func- 


tions of wholesale trade and in 
Some cases even milling’’.- 


Buffer Not Built 


Despite all this knowledge in 
its possession, the Government 
has failed to build up stocks which 
could be the only antidote to the 
malady of prices. According to 
reports available, no wortawhile 
progress has been made tcwards 
achieving the buffer stock tar- 
gets of four million tonnes of 
wheat and two million tonnes 
of rice. The deficit States conti- 
nue to clamour for enhanced 
supplies from the Centre where- 
as the surplus States have, with- 
out exception, failed in pro- 
curement targets and in fulfill- 
ing the promises of suppiy to 


the Centre. The. hope: of 
building a minimum buffer 
stock of one million tonnes 


of wheat and 70,000 tonnes of 
rice by January 1966 are no- 
where near realisation. 

And this is going to be a 
serious handicap if the Sov- 
ernment or the Food Corporation 
wants to arrest the price-spiral, 
because without adequate stocks 
they would be helpless. What 


` Dr. D. R. Gadgil in his article 


‘Price Policy for Foodgrains’ 
(Economic Weekly, Septembe- 26, 
1964) pointed out is significant 
in this context. . He re- 
marked that “in the short run, 
maintenance of fixed prices cver, 


Say, a year involves maintaining 


fluctuations in thém within a 
narrow margin inspite of veria- 
tions in intensity of demand f-om 
place to place and day to day. 
This can Бе done only if Govzrn- 
ment or the Corporation or its 


agents have enough supplies: at 
their disposal to deploy suitably 
between places and to carry, 
spread adequately over the year. - 
This requirement points to the 
futility of the belief that an autho- 
rity can maintain prices without ' 
acquiring control over ample 
stocks at harvest." : 


Long-term Stabilisation 


Ample stocks are necessary’ 
even for long-term stabilisation 
of prices particularly because 
shortage of foodgrains is going to 
be with us for quite some time to 
come. Analysing the demand 
and supply prospects, Dr. M. J. K. 
Thavaraj and A. Vasudevan have 
arrived at the conclusion that 
“excess demand in foodgrains is 
likely to continue as the dominant 


_ characteristic of the Indian есо-^ 


nomy at least -till 1970-71.” 
The conclusion is based on a fairly 
realistic calculation: “Even if we 
assume 5 per cent rate of growth 
in foodgrains output”, they say, 
“there will be an excess demand of 
foodgrains of about 10 million 
tonnes, if the per capita consum- 
ption is allowed to. improve by 
12 per cent. If output turns out. 
to be 105 million tónnes by 1970- 
71, the net marketed surplus may 
actually be around 32 million 
tonnes, while the required market- 
ed'surplus would be about 40 
million tonnes. Even if the total 
foodgrains output reaches the 
target of 112 million tonnes, the 
marketed surplus may not exceed 
34 million.tonnes thus leaving an 
uncovered gap of 6 million tonnes, 
on the basis of a constant level of 
consumption and more than 11 
million tonnes, when a-12 per cent 


. increase in the level of urban 


consumption, is allowed for. Thus 
there'seems to be no escape from 
the fact that the excess démand 
phenomenon in foodgrains would 
continue to persist till the end of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan.” ` 
(Economic Weekly, July 3, 1965). 


Keeping this outlook of long- 
term insufficiency of food supply 
in mind, it becomes imperative 
that the Government should take 
steps to see that the common man 
is not left to the tender mercies of 
those who consider profit-making 
their birth right—the big stockists 
and the rich peasants. Unfortu- 


nately these elements have an 
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important position in the political 
life of the country having acquired 
capacity to command a signi- 
ficantly large section of votes. 
This is the main reason why the 
ruling. party hesitates to adopt a 
policy repugnant to their interests 
despite the conviction expressed 
by the Chairman of the Food 
Corporation of India, “I am afraid 
that the days of free trade ‘are 
over." 

This view has been expressed 
by Government circles more than 
once, but when it comes to prac- 
tice they do not go beyond issuing 
paper warnings to the trading 
classes which are sometimes strong 
and sometimes polititically besee- 
ching. 

Supplementary Agency 


The policy in general appears 
to be not to completely take over 
the food trade. At the beginning 


of 1965 the Chairman of the Food 


Corporation himself declared, 
“The Food Corporation would try 
to avail of the services of the entire 
community and the present agen- 
cies who are handling this work, 
to the extent feasible, because it 
wants to avoid creating a duplicate 
machinery, but the goal of the 
Corporation will be to see that the 
grains reach the consumer from 
the hands of the producer with 
as little an addition to the prices 
as could be possible by reducing 
the.middleman's margin." 

Thus despite brave pronounce- 
ments, the Government in concrete 
terms assumes the role at best 
of a supplementary agency opera- 
ting side by side with the tradi- 
tional channels of distribution. 

There are people who justify 
this role and consider it adequate 
for regulating the price structure. 
A typical argument in its favour 
was advanced by Dr. Raj Krishna: 
“Central banks of the world 
manage to keep the prices of 
foreign exchange within reason- 
able limit with fractional reserves. 
And an efficient government food 
corporation should be able, to 
keep the prices of food within 
reasonable limits with fractional 
food stock management.” 

ne does not have to go into 
sophisticated arugument on this 
point’ because experience has 
shown that this has not worked. 
Despite a big crop and large 
imports which together should be 
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according to. estimates 4 million 


tonnes in excess of the demand,. 
the 


outlook today is. anything 
but bleak. The traders have tur- 
ned round and laid the blame at 
the door of the Government. All 
India Foodgrain Dealers Associa- 
tion meeting in New Delhi, hold- 
ing the Government responsible 
for the present impasse urged a 
reversal of the present policy of 
procurement and distribution. 
Built-in Advantages 

The- fact has to be squarely 
faced that in the prevailing 
circumstances the Government or 
the Corporation cannot success- 
fully compete with private trade 
in securing the marketable-surplus 
from the producers because the 
latter bas certain built-in advan- 
tages. First, the procurement ma- 
chinery of the Government is 
not extensive as the tentacles of 
the traders who purchase not 
only fom the regular market 
but also outside the market. The 
private trader has long-established 
relations wich the producer who 
depends on him for loans for a 
variety of purposes. The Govern- 
ment agencies fail to take his 
place because official loans are 
difficult to get. 

It is only the rich peasant who 
is able to avail of these loan faci- 
lities which in turn augment his 
capacity to corner the produce of 
smaller cultivators. They are also 
able to dodge the procurement 
opérations as was noticed in 
Andhra Pradesh where “in some 
places big stock holders have 
succeeded in getting their holdings 
‘rejected’ by the Food Corporation 
inspectors as of inferior quality 
and diverting these stock else- 


where." (Financial Express, July ' 


13, 1965) At one point alone 400 
tonnes of rice being held back 


was caught. 
Private traders are able 
not ошу to influence the 


officials, they get round even the 
cooperative societies. 

Besides, the machinations of 
the traders, the rigidity of the 
purchasing officers also works 


. against the governmental effort. 


The private purchasers can mani- 
pulate in bidding much more 
easily because they can take 
decisions on the spot whereas the 
official cannot go beyond pres- 
cribed limits. There is, of course, 


a - 


. problems. 


a danger in giving hím a free hand 
because, not being used to business 
practices, he may contribute to 
raising the prices. 

The only way out seems to 
be that the Government should 
go in for monopoly procurement. 
Such a policy may raise two 
First, the peasant may 
be put to difficulty on account of 
non-availability of easy' loans. 
Secondly, there may be wide- 
spread unemployment because 
there is a vast number of 
people engaged in food trade on 
a small scale and the situation in 
this case would be worse than 
the one created by the Gold 
Control Order. 


To overcome the first diff- 
culty the Government will have 
to make its loan-giving operation 
more liberal, to the extent that it 
can completely replace the money- 
lender who is the main claimant 
at the harvesting time. So far. 
as the second problem is concern- 
ed, its magnitude can be reduced 
to the negligible if the commission 
agents (who generally do not 
keep stocks) are used by the Cor- 
poration as purchasers on its 
behalf. This will provide. the 
Government, with a ready-made 
machinery, efficient and effective 
because ithas been traditionally in 
direct touch with the producer. 


Similarly, on the distribution 
side there is no need to eliminate 
the retailer. Only the whole- 
saler has to go because itis he who, 
with his capacity. to hold back 
stocks, is mainly responsible for 
enhancing market prices. Other 
retailers can be registered and 
with a proper checking machinery 
the prices can be kept within 
prescribed limits. 


If theré is no inter- 
vention—and soon—the  di- 
fficult situation may become a 
crisis beyond; the dapacity of the 
Government to tackle it. And in 
order to effectively intervene, the 
ruling party has to take up the 
cudgel against the big stockists— 
traders and rich peasants both— 
as well as the wholesalers.. They 
are not large in numbers but 
politically powerful and there has 
to be a political decision to break 
their stranglehold with the help 
of those who do not havea vested 
interest in food trade. 
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A. Iskenderoy 


Developing Countries and Socialism 


This article by a Soviet commentator 
trends in the newly indépendent Afr 


appeared before the recent Algerian coup. 


ANY independent Afro- 

Asian states have proclaimed 

the building of a socialist 
- society as their goal. Problems 
of socialist development are 
discussed by the ruling political 
parties at their congresses, by 
offcial government spokesmen and 
in the press. The achievements 
of the world ‘socialist system, 
which is becoming the decisive 
factor in the development of 
human society, and the experi- 
ence of the emergent countries 
in carrying out the general demo- 
cratic programme of the national 
liberation revolution enable 
many people in these countries 


to see more and more clearly that, 


radical transformation of national 
life and rapid social progress can- 
not be achieved along the capitalist 
path. 


Critical of Capitalism 


Critical attitude to capitalism 
‘is common to the programmatic 
- documents of pratically all the 
ruling political parties and social 
groups in these countries. The 
United Arab Republic's Charter 
of National Action declares that 
“їп backward countries capital is 
no longer able to ensure economic 
progress.” The programmatic 
documents of the- Revolutionary 
Council of Burma contain an 
appeal to reject “а social and poli- 
tical systems which can no longer 
serve society and permit exploita- 
tionof man by man.." President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
believes that "capitalism would 
mean а betrayal of African indi- 
viduality and consciousness. 

At present the non-capitalist 
‘path is becoming a realistic pros- 
pect for many Asian and African 
countries irrespective of their 
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‘gradual : transition 


Р 
levels of socio-economic cevelop- 
ment. This is borne out by the 
character: of the socio-economic 
mesures being effecied in Algeria, 
the U.A.R., Burma, Ghara, Mali 
and other developing countries. 


Algerian Decrees 


The Algerian government's 
decrees of March 1963, aotably 
the worker-sponsored self-govern- 
ing sector in agriculture, industry 
and trade, were not onl"«anti- 
imperialist and anti-feudal in 
character, but essentially anti- 
capitalist in their social content. 
They laid the foundation for the 
tise and’ development of p-oduc- 
tion relations needed for. the 
to socialist 
society. The content and depth 


of the social transformations ini- ' 


tiáted"'from below” and supported 
"from above" were determined 
by the specific features cf the 
Algerian revolution, which from 
the very beginning was marked 
by the active participation of the 
toiling masses. 3 

The carrying out of the first 
anti-capitalist measures aggravat- 
ed the class struggle in the country 
and strengthened the choice made 
by the working class in fevour 
ofthe non-capitalist vath. Thus, 
practical experience confirmed 
the correctness of the conclu- 
Sion contained in the Tripoli 
programme, which was drawn 
up by the National Liberation 
Front immediately after the сзаѕе- 
fire agreement, that “in order to 
be rapid, harmonious and capable 
of meeting the most urgent and 
pressing economic needs of the 
people, Algeria’s development 
must necessarily proceed towards 
socialism, which will require na- 
tionalization of the basic mzans 


was recently publisFed in Pravda. 
o-Asian countries towards social advance. 


Й 


It notes the significant 
The article 


< 


of production and the introduction 
of rational planning." 

Ghana and Mali have adopted 
a series of measures aimed at the 
economic and social reorganiza- 
tion of society. Ghana's seven- 
year development plan (1963-64 
to 1969-70) provides for the con- 
tinuous growth ofthe state sector 
in agriculture and industry at a 
rate considerably surpassing that 
of the private sector. 


UAR'S State Sector 


The U.A.R. decrees on the na- . 
tionalization of banks, insurance 
companies, large and medium 
industrial establishments extended, 
and strengthened the state sector, 
which embraced the main branches 
of heavy and light industry, trans- 
port, foreign and domestic whole- 
sale trade. A telling blow was 
dealt at big feudal land ownership; 
the maximum size of private land 
holdings was restricted to 42 
hectares. Nationalization and 
other measures accompanying it 
substantially curtailed the private 
capital sector. _ г 

These reforms seriously un- 
dermined the influence of the big 
and middle Egyptian bourgeoisie 
on the social and economic pro- 
cesses. This does not mean, 
however, that capitalism has been 
completely eliminated in the coun- 
try, for private-ownership relations 
still predominate in agriculture. 

A characteristic feature of the 
developing Afro-Asian countries 
is the existence of the numerous - 
petty bourgeois and middle’ 
strata in town and country. Eco- 


,nomically, this situation is ex- 


plained by the fact that in condi- 
tions of a relatively weak develop- 
ment of capitalism the small-com- 
modity sector continues to retain 
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fairly strong positions. Small- 
scale production still forms the 
basis of these countries’ economy. 

At the same time the position 
of the middle strata remains ex- 
tremely unstable: they are cons- 
tantly threatened by complete ruin 
and decay. The very condtions 
of life tend, on the one hand, 
to transform them into a revolu- 
tionary force and, on the other, 


. make for the perpetuation of 


diverse survivals and prejudices 
in their midst. Vacillation and 
inconsistency,on the one hand, 
and ever closer approximataion to 
the positions of the proletariat, от 
the other, are typical of many re- 
presentatives of the middle strata. 
The sharp competitive struggle 
inexorably drives them into the 
ranks of the proletariat. 


Payment of Compensation 


All this only serves to empha- 
size the complexity of the processes 
under the way in the developing 
countries. They are now going 
through a transition period, in the 
course of which they must solve 
the question of “Who will win?” 

Any attempt to simplify these 
processes and squeeze them into 
forms that do not correspond to 
reality can only hamper their ana- 
lysis. The: theoretical journal 
published by the Trotskyite Fourth 
International declares in one of its 
issues that “nationalization as the 
economic foundation of socialist 
planning must be effected without 
compensation.” 

Yet Marx and Lenin predicted 


- that in the process of transition 


` 


to socialism a situation may arise 
in which it will be ‘preferable for 
society to agree to the basic means 
of production being purchased 
from the bourgeoisie which de- 
monstrated its loyalty to the new 
power. In many countries the 
state sector is formed precisely by 
buying out the means of produc- 
tion belonging to foreign and na- 
‘tional capital. 

Nationalization of the oil in- 
dustry in Burma, for instance, is 
based on buying out the Burma 
Oil Company’s shares. The recent 
nationalization decrees in 
Syria likewise provide for com- 
pensation to the owners of the 
nationalized enterprises. These 
essentially anti-capitalist measures 
are progressive in character, for 
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their aim is to lay the founda- 
tion for non-ċapitalist develop- 


..ment. 


Forms of Development 
In many developing countries 


-efforts are being made to deter- 


mine their forms of socialist deve- 
Iopment. proceeding from concrete 
national and social conditions. 
The attempts of the followers of 
the socialist trends in the develop- 
ing countries to oppose their con- 
cepts to scientific socialism have 
become less frequent of late. In 
the statements of certain leaders 


-and in the programmatic docu- 


ments of national-democratic par- 
ties scientific socialism is the 
proclaimed basis of social develop- 
ment, which is naturally a factor 
of fundamental significane for the 
common struggle for democracy 
ahd socialism. 

All the more awkward appear 
the attempts of certain authors to 
make out that Marxists-Leninists 
deny the socialist aspirations of 
national-democratic parties. 
Thus, in his book African Socia- 
lism Labourite Fenner Brockway 
of Britain alleges that “Магхіѕіѕ- 
Leninists come into conflict with 
the general socialist current in 
Africa by persistently asserting 
that ‘scientific socialism’ is appli- 
cable in any conditions and that 
itstheory and method are univer- 
sal." 

Marxists-Leninists proceed 
from the premise that there is no 
insurmountable wall between the 
socialist trends now widespread 
in the developing countries and 
proletarian socialism, jsut as there 
is no such wall between the na- 
tional-liberation and socialist re- 
revolutions. Our epoch, whose 
main conten: is the revoluntionary 
transition from capitalism to soci- 
alism, is marked by the steady ex- 
tension and deepening of national 
liberatin revolutions, which often 
transgress the bounds of bourgeois 
democratic revolutions in their 
aims, scope and character. Prac- 
tical experience shows that the 
transition'from the democratic to 
the socialist stage of the anti- 
colonial and anti-imperialist re- 
volution can be effected in a re- 
latively short period of time. 

Itis not Communists alone who 
speak about socialism in the de- 
veloping countries today. Socia- 


- dent Afro-Asian states. 


list slogans and ideas are pro- 
claimed by revolutionary represen- 


‘tatives of the peasant masses, 


handicraftsmen, progressive intell- 


' lectuals and other non-proletarian 


sections and their political orga- 
nizations. Marxists-Leninists 
encourage and resolutely support 
everything valuable and positive 
in the doctrines of the national- 
democratic parties, attaching para- 
mount significance to the fact that 
they substantiate the need of the 
common struggle for carrying out 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and 
anti-capitalist measures. 

Of course, the emergence and 
extensive spread.of the popular 
peasant socialist trends are quite 
natural for the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries where the 
peasantry constitutes an over- 
whelming majority of the popula- 
tion. 


Socialist Content 


Inadequate account of the 
internal factors sometimes obli- 
terates the distinction between the 
progressive nature of one or the 
other measure and its real socialist 
content. Not infrequently ‘‘deve- 
lopment and “‘socialism’’ are 
regarded by individual leaders in 
the emergent countries as identical 
concepts. Nationalization, agra- 
rian reform and other socio-eco- 
nomic measures can be radical and 
progressive in character, but it is 
well known that their implementa- 
tion does not automatically lead 
to socialism. It should be borne in 
mind that representatives of the 
bourgeoisie in certain countries 
would like to use the socialist 
slogans in their own interests. as 
a screen for the capitalist path of 
development. 

The broad prospect of develop- 
ment along the non-capitalist path, 
of advancing to socialism is open- 
ing up before the newly-indepen- 
Many of 
them have already made important 
steps in this direction. But they. 
are still faced with a long and 
stubborn struggle. 

The success of this struggle will 
direclty depend on the activity of 
the working masses, on the extent 
of their participation in the mana- 
gement of state and public affairs, 
for, as Lenin stressed, there can be 
no *victorious socialism without 
complete democracy.” 
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Forging Common Ties 
W. SLIWKA SZCZERBIC 


, Marking Poland’s National Day, 


which falls this 


w2ek; 


the author who is a distinguished Polish Journalist writes or the 
strong links that bind his country to the Third World of Afro- 


ES 


Asian Countries. 


OLAND never had ‘any 

colonies. On the contrary, 

many a time in her long his- 
tory this country has fallen a 
victim to imperialist oppression 
and exploitation on the part of 
foreign regimes. 


By far the most monstrous 
forms of such oppression were 
` experienced by the Polish people 
in World War II under Nazi 
German occupation of 1939-45. 
Six million" people and some 
40 per cent of the nation’s fixed 
assets perished in war—thus 
reads the  nightmarish balance 
sheet of those wartime years. 

In 1945, practically everything 
had to be built up from scratch; 
a new life had to be built on the 
ruins and rubble of old: new 
plants and schools, hospitals and 
laboratories, housing settlements, 
shops, etc. And everything was 
in short supply—the technical 
cadre, capital, machines, know- 
how and experience, and many 
other imponderables. 


Closing the Gap 

Speaking in brief, in many 
aspects Poland’s starting point 
in that year resembled that of 
the nations of Africa and Asia 
when, upon winning their national 
` independence, they set about the 
formidable task of making good 
the post-colonial backwardness 
and of developing their countries. 
Thus, it is only natural that 
Poland should be willing to 
contribute, within her limited 
capacity, to try and solve one 
of the most difficult problems 
of our times: the endeavour 
to closethe gap existing between 
the developing countries and 
the highly developed ones. 

Accordingly, Poland was one 
of the co-initiators of the World 
_ Trade and Development Confe- 
rence which met.in Geneva last 
year and it was during this 
Conference the Polish delega- 
tion established co-operation 
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‘Industrial 


with those of Asian, Afr сап and 
Latin -American countries. 
Taking as the startirg point 
the fact that no financial relief 


can make up for the economic 
retardation of Asian, African 
and Latin American ccuntries, 


unless they are forthwith guaran- 
teed opportunities for economic 
growth, unless there is a radical 
change inthe unjust international 
division of labour, and: unless 
the opportuniies and terms of 
their foreign trade аге im»roved, 
the Polish group put forward 
a number of concrete proposals 
founded on the well-conceived 
principle of “aid through trade". 

A favourable resporse was 
heard to another Polish p-oposal 
calling for the elabora ion of 
a formula in the division of 
labour between the .indisiriali- 


"ed countries and the developing 


ones. 


A good reflection of Poland's 
active and favourable attitude 
toward the cause of such co- 
operation is her steadily rising 
trade exchange with the develop- 
ing countries. 


Of essential significance is 


the fact that Polish exports to’ 


those countries include nct only 
consumer  goods-but alsc, and 
to an ever larger extent, complete 
plants. Today, fac- 
tories stocked with Polisa ‘ma- 
chines, built by Polish specia- 
lists, and usually financed эш of 
credit arrangements with Poland. 


‚ are working in many corntries 


of Africa and Asia. Sufice it 
to cite by way of exampe the 
Polish sugar mills in Morrocco, 
Iran, Ceylon, and спе ` being 

built in Ghana; Polish metaHurgi- 
cal plants in India and UAR; 
textile mills in Tunisia and Afgha- 
nistan; coal-mines in Indie and 
Indonesia. 


Technical Assistance 


Nor does this alone acd up 
the totality of our contribution. 


Polish 
agroncmists, 


geologists, architects, 
- physicians, and 
economists today work in more 
than thirty countries belonging 
to what is popularly called “the 
third world". In Algéria, Mali, 
Uganda, Tunisia and Nigeria, 
eminent 
as advisers to the respective 
governments in matters of 
planning and economic develop- 
ment. The plans of development 
of India, Ceylon and Irag have 
been élaborated with the parti- 
cipation of leading Polish econo- 
mists like Professor Oskar Lange. 
The “export” of Polish scienti- - 
fic and technical knowhow is 
also effected in other forms; 
for example, by way of admitting: 
students from the developing 
countries" to study at Polish 
schools of higher learning. -Their 
number hàs been growing year 
after year: at present there are 
1,400 students from nearly sixty 
countries studying in Poland. 
Characteristically,’ fully - one- 
half of that number have chosen 
technology, 20: per cent have 
gone for medicine, and 10 per 
cent for economics and agri- 
culture. 2 


U.N. Project 


7 In an interview granted ré-' 
cently to the Polish magazine 
Kontynenty Mr. Jerzy Schwakopf, 
Adviser to the Chairman of the 
Committee for Economic, Scien- 
tific and Technical Coopera- 


tion with Foreign Countries, an , 


Polish Council 
said that Poland 
cooperates with 
specializing’ United Nations 
organizations in the field of 
personnel training and in dis- 
patching own . experts to the 
developing countries. 

All these facts point to. one 
general conclusion having 
healed the wounds inflicted by 
a most cruel wat and“ made 
good the remnants of an age- 
long backwardness, Poland, 
within the limits imposed by her 
modest capacities, is extending 
sincere and friendly aid to the 
peoples of the 
developing mutually beneficial 
co-operation which lies in the 
common interest of the parties 
concerned and serves their com- 
mon welfare, 


agency of the 
of Ministers, 
very actively 
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Polish specialists serve ^ 


third world and . 


d: 


“ound 


AN'S biggest problem to- 
day is his rapidly increasing 
number. Some alarmists 


‚ have referred to this sudden out- 
` burst in human population as the 
."worst plague the world has ever 


endured’. 

.The world population at the 
beginning of the Christian era was 
between 200 and 300 million. 
To reach this figure our spe- 
cies had to multiply for thousands 
of years. The number rose to 
between 500 and 550 million at 
the beginning of the modern era, 
thatis, middle of the seventeen- 
nth century. Within the next 
two hundred years, the popula- 
tion doubled again, reaching ar- 
d 1,200 million by 1850. 
For the next doubling of his num- 
bers man took only one hundred 
years, the ,world total reaching 
2,500 million in 1950. a 

And during the decade 1950 
to 1960 the population increased 
by another 500 million—a number 
approximately equal to the world 
population at the beginning of 
the modern era. Today, in 1965, 
there are over 3,300 million of us. 
And tomorrow?- Ы 


At present the world popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 
65 milliona year—a number nearly 
11 million more than the present 
population of Britain; in other 


‚ words, every seven years mankind 


adds to its number an equivalent 
of the present population of India. 
At this rate, despite the best 


' of efforts for fertility control, the 


D 


world population by the turn of 
the century is expected to reach 
7,000 million—nearly three times 
the 1950 world total. And thus, 
million after million, the popu- 
lation would grow like an ex- 
plosion, creating chaos in every 
sphere of human activity. 


Standing Room only 

Can you conjure up a world 
crowded with your own species? 
In the *Future Growth of World 
Population’ the U.N. experts have 
provided us with a basis for such 
a vision.  Extrapolating past 


trends of population growth they ' 


have projected their calculations 
600 years ahead—a not very long 
period in the time-scale of human 
history., At Ше end of this period, 
each person would hayé only a‘sta 
nding room’—just a square meter 
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of land—to live upon; and this 
would cover the entire land surface 
of the world including mountain 
tops, deserts and snow fields of the 
Polar regions. Of course, long be- 
fore this stage is reached, huma- 
nity would have been overtaken, 
by famine, pestilence and wars. 


Though the full consequences 
of overcrowding in human society 
is yet to be seen, we can draw 
certain conclusions by studying 
similar situations in other animal 
societies. In a growing culture 
of micro-organisms, for instance, 
the growth rate accelerates ex- 
ponentially at first, then declines 
as the metabolic products, like 
acids and alcohols, accumulate. 


Cannibalism seems to be the 
most common method of relieving 
overcrowding; it is prevalent in 
some ‘species of insects, fish, spi- 
ders, and crabs; in some species 
of insects the females puncture 
and destroy some of their eggs. 
Some birds are known to eat 

"away their young ones when their 


nests get overcrowded. This kind . 


of cannibalism is prevalent in 
some mammals also, like rodents 
and lions, and even in certain 
primitive human tribes. 


Self-regulating Mechanisms 


Just as animals possess self- 
regulating mechanism of popula- 
tion control, so had man in the 
primitive day. Primitive man 
restricted his numbers by means 
of various traditions and taboos, 
such as by prohibiting sexual 
intercourse.for nursing mothers, 
practising : abortion and infanti- 
cide, offering human sacrifices, 
and conducting head-hunting cam- 
paigns against rival tribes. 


With the advent of agriculture, 
about ten thousand years ago, 
these traditions were gradually 
discarded; firstly, because there 
was enough food for a growing 
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population; and, second, power 
and prestige accrued to tribes 
with bigger populations. Once 
these limitations were removed, 
the population tended to expand 
without limit, except for occa- 
sional famines, pestilence and wars. 

Even these limitative factors 
were mostly eliminated with the 
growth of sciences and technology 


- which provided man with -what is 


called the means of ‘death control’ 
thereby increasing his life-span 
and reducing infant mortality. 
The span of human life has almost 
doubled over the past 500 years. 
The contribution of science in 
the sphere of medicine and public 
health is still Continuing, and the 
day is not for off when man may 
banish all the ills that beset him 
today. He may even improve 
upon himself in the light of the 
genetic code that he has recently 
unlocked. 


Feeding New Mouths 


The effects of population ex- 
plosion are "manifest in various 
forms of evils that have cropped 
up in human society lately, and 
also in the form of many political 
and economic problems. | 


The problem of providing food 
for the growing number of mouths” 
is the most serious one. Already . 
about one-third of the world’s 
population is under-fed and an- 
other third is nutritionally ill-fed.~ 
Most of this population is con- 
centrated in the under-developed 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America; and it is in these very 
regions where the population den- 
sity is highest and the growth rate 
most rapid. Unfortunately, the 
very, same people who are over- 
crowded are economically poor. 
According to an estimate, one 
tenth of the world enjoy 60 per- 
cent of the world's income, while 
57 percent of them have to de- 
pend on less than 10 percent of 
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that wealth. If the present trend 
continues,the gap between the rich 
and the poor—the well-fed and 
the ill-fed—regions of the world 
will widen still. - 

And in a world where want 
and hunger still dominate the 
affairs of man, each day we have 
178,560 new mouths to feed and 
care for. i 

A high birth rate coupled with 
reduced infant mortality and in- 
creased life expectancy has resulted 
in increasing the proportion of 
children and old people in the 
population. The burden of pro- 
viding this dependent population 
with the necessities of decent living 
falls on the shoulders of the 
_ minority working population. And 
unless the working population is 
economically well-off, the de- 
pendent population is bound to 
suffer. 

With more than half the 
world’s population suffering from 
hunger and want, this indeed is 
an enormous task before many 
underdeveloped countries. These 
countries, many of whom are 
tasting the fruits of freedom for 
the first time, are confronted with 
rising expectations of their people 
for decent living. Unfortunately, 
any increase that might occur in 
national income of these countries 
gets almost nullified by the rapidly 
increasing population. 


Diminishing Resources 
The greatest danger arising 


out of the population explosion. 


is the upsetting of balance bet- 
ween population and resources, 
The modern civilization is wholly 
dependent on the resources of 
the world, and to sustain itself 
even at the present level of material 
well-being (with all its inequities) 
‘it must have regular supply of 
resources. Minerals, land, food, 
power, even fresh air and water, 
all these are important for modern 
man. Without these the whole 
2difice of human society may cru- 
mble like a pack of cards. 

- Man has been devouring the 
world's resources since the begin- 
ning of history. Today, under the 
impact of scientific and techno- 
logical revolution, their consum- 
ption bas tremendously increased. 
It is said that man has consumed 
more of the world's mineral re- 
sources in the period between 
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the two world wars then in the 
entire past history. And, owing 
to increasing industrialisation, it 
is expected that the consumption 
of most of the mineral -esoucces 
will more than double by the 
turn of the century. 

Does our planet possess 
enough resources to prcvide for 
the needs of a growing pcpulation 
—atleast in terms of the material 
well-being now enjoyed by ihe 
advanced countries? It is uni- 
versally held that the' world's 
resources, though abundant, are 


‘limited. The increased demand 


for these resources crected by 
technological advance and popu- 
lation growth, is, therefcre, has- 
tening their exhaustion. Dur re- 
serves of fossil fuels, and minerals, 
the back bone of modern techno- 
logy, are fast depleting. 

If the whole world were to 
attain the present Americam stan- 
dard in regard to the coasump- 
tion of resources, most o? these 
reserves will disappear in n» timc. 
How the coming generations will 
tackle this dilemma is hard to 
visualise at this stage. Hcwever, 
by simple corollary it should be 
clear that our planet cannet sup- 
port an evergrowing poptlation, 
and that, man must decide for 
an optimal population fcr the 
world to exist in peace for c good 
length of time. А 


Intellectual Disproportion 


Another sérious danger from 
the population explosion is the 
general deterioration in tLe in- 
tellectual and moral standards of 
the human race. This is quite 
apart from the ‘population aging? 
due to an increase in the number 
of aged persons in the scciety. 
As it is,the birth control mezsures 
are mostly adopted by the people 
who are illiterate end possess 
more than average intelligence. 
The illiterates, on the other hand, 
either do not bother or are rot in 
a position to adjust themselves to 
such measures owing to their 
socio-economic conditions. 


The net result of this situation 
is a rapid increase in the number 
of less intelligent people and a 
decrease in the number of intel- 
ligent people—the so-called in- 
telligentia of the society. Of late 
this general decline in the quality 
of the human race has become 


more evident and experts in many 
countries have noted with alarm 
a gradual decline in the average 
І.О. (Intelligence Quotient) of: 
theiz populations. This general 
decline in the quality of the hu- 
man race may have serious reper- 
cussions on human society. 


Man has woken up to the 
dangers of his increasing numbers 
very late, and the means of birth 
control that he has struggled to 
acquire so far are totally inade-~ 
quate to counter-balance the con- 
sequences of death control. It 
is now being increasingly realized 
that it is much easier to provide 
death control measures than to 
enforce birth control measures on 
a population. .Dogmatism, re- 
ligious fanaticism, illiteracy, and 
an attitude of ‘why-should-we- 
bother’, are the main factors res- 
ponsible for this state of affairs. 


With the passing of each year, 
the population problem will be- ` 
come more and more acute. 
Unless the production of food 
and other commodities increases at 
a much faster rate than increases 
in the population, this situation 
will not only continue but become 
more and more acute. 


Fertility Control 


It is hightime that the Govern- 
merit of India takes a serious view 
of this problem. Half-hearted 
measures in tackling this problem 
may bear no fruits. Our country 
is already overpopulated, and the 
rate of population increase is 
above the average world level. 
Food scarcity, soaring prices, 
unemployment and the growing 
poverty of the common people, 
are some of the manifestations 
of the population explosion in 
our country. The Government 
must take bold steps to tackle 
this problem, even at the cost of 
alienating the conservative and 
dogmatic sections of the popula- 
tions. 

Having made most of the na- 
tural processes of population con- 
trol ineffective, there is no other 
course left for man except to 
control his fertility through a 
deliberate effort—and do it quickly. 
If man could attain a perfect 
mastery over his fertility, it would 
be the greatest revolution in his 
evolutionary history. 


ею MAINSTREAM. 


` -terialism" on 


S а popular exposition of the 
A philosophy of Dialectical 
Materialism,’ combined with 
scientific precision, the 
under review is probably the 
first ofits kind. Itcan be clearly 
stated that Stalin’s treatise on the 
subject, which formed a chapter 
of the History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in 
its earlier editions is no match for 
this work. Stalin's work on this 
subject suffered from scientific 
precision in many respects. Mao 
Tse-Tungs pamphlet On Con- 
tradiction contains a series of 
formulae and precepts on the sub- 
ject, so much so that the reader 
does not get an understanding of 
the true essence of the philosophy 
of Dialectical Materialism. 


The book under review treats 
the subject in the true spirit of 
Materialist Dialectics. At the very 
outset, the author explains, in 
lucid terms. ‘“‘Whatis the method 
of studying reality?” The ques- 
tion is explained with reference 
to the history of science, and 
in doing so he draws the con- 
trast between Dialectical Mater- 
rialism on the one hand and 
Idealism and Metaphysical Ma- 
the other. With 
a brief survey of the history of 
philosophy, the author has struck 
the correct note by laying em- 
phasis again and-again on the 
salient truth that “Dialectical 
Materialism is incompatible with 
dogmatism of any kind.” 


Drawing his illustration pro- 
fusely from various branches of 
science, social history and politi- 
cal developments, the author 
has explained with clarity -and 
simplicity the principles Dia- 
lectical Materisalism summed up 
in three general laws: (a) the 
law of the passage of quantitative 
into qualitative changes; (b) 
the law of the unity and struggle 
of the ‘opposites; and (c) the 
law of the negation of the nega- 
tion. While 
laws, the author has sharply 
exposed the two wrong trends 
in the working class movement: 


namely, Reformism and Anar- 
chism. He  pinpoints these 
deviations by stating § “The 


reformists, therefore, are meta- 
physicians who see only one aspect 
of social development, the quanti- 
tative evolutionary ^ aspect". 


‚ YrTT V. JA 1045 


book . 


explaining these, 





PHILOSOPHY NOT DOGMATISM 


What Is Dialectical Materialism By О. Yakhot (Progress Publishers, 
Moscow 1965) Pp. 222. Price Rs. 1.90p : 


And: “The views of the anarchists, 
too, are metaphysical, but for 
another reason: they deny the 
evolutionary process of develop- 
ment. Instead they recognise 
only leaps, without any prepara- 
tion, without a general gathering 
of forces.’ This summing up 
actualy underlines the errors 
of modern revisionism as well as 
modern dogmatism. 


In another respect, the author 


makes a distinctive contribution ` 


to the study of Marxist philoso- 
phy. It is very often forgotten 
that the  -difference- between 
Marxism and other philosophical 
schools consists in a wide diver- 
gence of outlook on each and 
every philosophical category: 
Over-simplification has led many 
to believe that for a  Marxist 
philosopher, there is no other 
problem than the three laws of 
dialectics, and the question, 
whether matter is primary and 
-mind is secondary. That of 
course is the basic question, 
but philosophy is a subject of 
"much wider import. 

The author has done justice 
to the 
not only certain elementary 
categories of Materialism but 
by extending his treatment to 
all complex philosophical cate- 
gories such аѕ ‘‘the Singular and 
the Universal”; “Cause and 
Effect", “Necessity and Accident” 
*Neccessity and Freedom", “Роѕ- 

‘sibility and Actuality” ; **Content 
and Form", and “Essence and 
Appearance”. 

Various aspects of the Theory 
of Knowledge have been pre- 
sented ina simple style in a sepa- 
rate chapter in which the criti- 
cisms of the different shades of 
Agnosticism have been analysed 
and exposed. : 

The chapter on “What is 
Truth?" in relation to Marxist 
philosophy is specially interesting 
asit underlines the philosophical 
motive as the source of inspira- 


# Materialism follows the 
: track of his 


subject by dealing with . 


tion for the activity of people. 
In the concluding chapter, the 
author gives a brief resume of 
some of the most important 
philosophical works of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, as the guide ` 


pto further study. 


The author, in the exposition 
.of the main theses on Dialectical 
usual 
philosophical pre- 
decessors and no flaw can be 
detected. But it will not be out 


-of place to raise certain new 


questions. 
The author correctly states: 
“The scientific thesis of the 
eternity of matter radically 
undermines religious belief in 
the creation of the world.” 
But there is an ancient school of 
Indian philosophy, Adwaita Ved- 
anta, which does not state that the 
world was created. Their God, 
that is Brahma is not a creator 
but the supreme eternal reality, 
the world of matter is only the 
appearance of that reality in 
human consciousness. This can- 
not be considered as subjective 
idealism as the Vedantist regards 
both the subject and the object 
as the two distinct aspects 
of the appearance of Eternal 
Truth. Identity of the subjective 
mind and the objective world 
is traced not to the subjective 
individual but to the penultimate 
absolute truth. In order to 
refute this view a deeper analysis 
of thé Vedanta philosophy is 
required but the author has sur- 
‘veyed, in the customary way, 
only the Western philosophical 
trends. Ancient Indian philoso- 
phy does not come within its 
compass. ` 
. This is as yet a general weak- 
ness of all Marxist theorists. It 
should not escape the notice of 


: the Marxists that certain Indian 


philosophical schools like Vedan- 
tism and Buddhism have a some- 
what different approach, with 
their distinctive framework of 
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reasoning, which cannot Бе 
refuted by arguments sufficient 
to refute Western schools of 
philosophical idealism. Adwaita 
Vedanta, for example, is not so 


simple as Berkeleyan Subjective . 


Idealism or the Objective Idea- 
lism of Hegel. It arrives at a 
monistic concept of the universe 
from a realistic. approach and 
then repudiates the material uni- 
vèrse by а subtle'process of rea- 
soning with an a priori formula- 
tion that change is unreal; but 
every material being is subject 
to change; therefore, Adwaita 
concludes, that all material beings 
are unreal. 


The Buddhist (Sarvastibadin) 
pounced upon this metaphysical 
syllogism, tore it to pieces and 
arrived at some sort of dialectical 
mode of reasoning not with- 
out inconsistencies which also 
cleared the path to the idealism 
of the Mahayana Buddhists. 


So, it was not easy for the 
Buddhists to refute Vedanta, 
inspite of their dialectical approach 
as contained in the Buddhist 
doctrine of “Pratyuta Samut- 
pada’. While Vedanta played 
with the concepts "Illusion" 
and "Reality", Buddhists played 
with alternative concepts such 
as qualitative change through 
conflict of contradictions. But 
both stumbled on the concept of 
the “Ultimate”. = 


If certain ancient Indian 
philosophical schools, particu- 
larly Vedantism and Buddhism, 
‘are thoroughly studied and 
reviewed in the light of Dialectical 
Materialism, the treasture-store 


| WHEN LOAVES ABOUND 


of Marxist philosophy can be 
further enriched. Sucia study 
may also throw new lights on the 


‘history of Materialism as well- 


as on the history of Dialectical 
philosophy. The book under 
review is so rich in philosophical 
content that its authcr can be 
justifiably . expected со think 
of breaking this new grcund with 
competence and fruitful results. 

The author has, of course, 
justified this expectation mostly 


from the originality зе has 
displayed particilarly іп two 
chapters—the ninth and tenth 


„talks. “The Theory of Ccgnition’’ 


and the question “What is Truth?” 
have beén so treated’ that even 
a beginner сап understand 
these. “The highest honour 
for a Communist’, the author 
states, and rightly so, “is to serve 
truth and people’. This, of 
course, expresses the essence of 
man to alienate his alienation. 


But this leads every stident of 


.philosophy to the more impor- 


tant questions of moraity and 
aesthetics. They are, of course, 
treated differently by — dealists 
and  materialists. These ques- 
tions remain indistinctly and . 
indirectly dispersed in ths book 
but a direct and consolidated 
treatment of these subjects will 
add to the merit of the book. 

The book deserves wid? circu- 
lation. It is indispensable ог any- 
one who wants to get irtroduc- 
ed to Marxist philosophy. With 
the help of this book, the keginner 
will be able to follow the right 
track in  understandinz and 
approach. 

Bhowaui Sen 


-~ 


From Socialism to Communism—by Academician P. Yudin (Progress Publi- , 


shers, Moscow, pp.110, Ке-0-7ОР.) 


In a recent article in Mainstream 
(June 5, 1965) Dr. K. N. Raj, the well- 
known economist, said that in the defi- 
nition of socialism after Marx “ће em- 
phasis on science and technology became 
so pronounced as to almost obscure the 
underlying humanist impulse.” . 

In this book Academician Yudin 
answers this specific question on 
the basis of thenew Programme of thz 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Unión, and by discussing the various 
aspects of the same. 

Since the 22nd Congress of the CPSU 


22 . 


` 


and its adoption of the new Prozramme 
the age-old dream of a happy and full 
life for man is being made into a reality 
step by step. 

He discusses in great detail the aspects 
of building Communism, or rat3er lay- 
ing the preconditionf and the basis for 
a changeover to Communism from the 
present socialist stage. 

These prerequisites he takes in the 
following order: industry” econcmics— 
electrification of the economy, mechani- 
„sation and automation of production 
process, application of modern chemistry 


to industrial production, improving pro- 
duction organisation; agriculture— 
advanced farm.ng, removal of contradic- 
tions between the town and the counry 
human relations—enhancing labour pro- 
ductivity, elimination of difference bet- 
ween mental end physical labour, all- 
round development of human beings, 
genuine freedom of the individual, atti- 
tude to work as a normal human need; 
politics—transition of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat intó a state of all the 
people and the question of withering. 
away of the state as such, and the 
new role of the Communist Party. ` 


What has been the dream of genera- 
tions of socialists and communists is 
here given flesh and blood. Even 
critics like Dr. Raj would find some ans- 
wers to the problems of humanism in a 
socialist society. The socialist move- 
ment has always kept Man and his 
happiness in the forefront but due to 
paucity of “loaves” there was not enough 
to go round. Now on the basis of succes- ` 
ful construction of socialism the Soviet 
Union is confidently marching towards 
Communism—with *To each according 
to his needs’ оп :ts banners. 


The process is not easy and will not 
be harmonious—the Soviet Union has 
уе to catch up and surpass in certain 
branches of procuction the most advan- 
ced capitalist state of the USA; the 

-USSR is still encircled by a ring of hostile 
states; and peace, the major prerequisite 
of further advance, is not fully guarante- 
ed. But no effort will be spared to obvi- 
ate  orminimise the role of these 
retarding forces. А 

М.К. 





COURT NOTICE 


In the Court of S. Dalip Singh 
P.C.S., Sub-Judge 1st Class Delhi. — 
Suit No. Misc 35 of 1965. 
M/s. Bharat Finance Corporation, 
New Delhi Plaintiff. 
Against Defendants 


1. Shri Harchand Singh, 
Village-Sanghali (Kishangarh) 
P. O. Maler Kctel, Distt. Sangroor. 


2. Shri Chanan Singh—Prop. 
U. P. Goods-Transport Co., Delhi 
Road, Meerut. 


THE DEFENDANT ABOVE NAMED 


WHEREAS you are intentionally 
evading service of-summons it is 
hereby notified that if you shall not 
defend the case on the 28th day of 
July 1965, the day fixed for the final 
disposal, it will 5e heard and deter- 
mined ex-parte. 


GIVEN under my hand and the seal 
of the Court, this 16th day of July 
-1965. 
Sd/- = 
Sub-Judge 1st Class 
Delhi. 


Seal of the Cour:. 
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NAGALAND: THE.WAY OUT 


agree entirely with the.analysis of 

the present impasse in Nagaland 

made by Mainstream editorial 
(July 24, 1965). Ii is clear, as has been 
stated in the editorial that the final 
solution is. not in sight, but I doubt 
whether the' prescription suggested 
would lead us anywhere. The editorial 
says : “The only feasible |. solution 
appears to be to hold fresh elections, 
in which the underground can be givén 
full freedom to participate, the only 
condition being that secession cannot 
be an issue". ' 

The major hurdle towards any settle- 
ment.of the Naga question lies in the 
demand of the underground Nagas that 
their regime. should get formal recogni- 
tion. - So far, they have also made the 
demand that the Nagas must be given 
the right to sécede, that is, some form 
of ‘self-détermination ‘for the Naga 
people should be conceded. As far as 
could be made out, the Naga under- 
ground leaders have made this their 
major plank! and those like Rev. Scott 
who have sympathy with them, hold 
that once this right was granted, it 
does not follow that they would actually 
secede. In other words, the logic of 
this argument is that if the right of self- 
determination is granted this 
itself will generate the amount of 
goodwill which willlead to persuading 
the Nagas to stay inside the Indian 
Union. This school of thought seems 


to be of the opinion that at the present . 


moment the denial of this right of self- 
determination has itself become a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the actual 
secessionists. So, the argument goes, if 
the right is granted, the overwhelming 


bulk of the Nagas will be satisfied and С 


will themselves oppose the actual exer- 
cise of the right to the point of 
secession, 

Under these circumstances, it is 
difficult to expect that the mere holding 
fresh elections—in which “secession con- 
not be an issue will at all—solve 
the . Naga question. Rather, 
the election. campaign itself might turn 
out to be a source of new frictions, the 
upsetting of whatever little stability has 
been brought to tbe troubled region. 
In fact, the pre-condition to the hold- 
ing of fresh elections should be some 
sort of understanding with the under- 
ground Nagas. For this, it is essential 
that the cease-fire should be extended 
and the peace parleys should be conti- 
nued despite all the obstacle and the 
frustration that might have to be 
encountered. 

I am inclined to agree with Dr. 
P.N. Chatterjee's suggestion (Mains- 
trean, July 17) for a Peace Force, which 
can definitely reinforce the work of the 
Peace Mission. It is easy to attack 
or ridicule the work of the Peace 
Mission, but it is difficult to suggest 
a realistic and practical machinery for 


4 


criticism made of our Convention. 
` agree on almost all the points Sri Chak- 


bringing peace to one of the most 
strategic regions of the country. The 
Naga people, at least a good section 
of them; have become embittered to 
the point of hostility. It is no good 
cursing them. More important it 15 to 
provide the heaing touch. .That can 
Show us The Way Out. | 


Silchar — D.R. Bose 


a 


Communal Harmony 


HAVE come across Basudha Chakra- 
varty's article on Communal Har- 
mony (Mainstream, July 3) 
now. Somehow 1 missed it: before. 
Thoughrather late, I think I should on 
behalf of our organisation ‘reply to the 
We 


ravarty has raised, regarding Hindu- 
Muslim relation and its bearing on India- 
Pakistan problem. In my speech on 
behalf of our organisation delivered on 
the second day of the Convention, T 
said: “Our work is inspired orly by our 
sense of duty, and should be guided only 
by truth, "We must emphasise the fac: 
that Bharat-Pakistan does nct corres- 
pond to Hindu-Mussálman. The two 
should never be mixed up. Politicai 
currents can move in different directions 
and place one country against another. 
There was friendship with China, now 
there is none. There is no friendship 
with Pakistan now, but the situation 
may change and it is not quite beyond 
all possibilities that we shall once 
again be friendly with all our ne-ghbours. 
But be it so or not, that is absolutely 
a different matter—what we want to 
stress is that whatever may be our 
relations with other countries, internal 
peace and harmony must be maintained. 
Nobody should be in an unhappy 
Situation because of his caste or creed. 
Muslims in India have as much right and 
obligation to the country as aay other 
community. To suspect the Icyalty of 
any person for his religion is an offence, 
not only towards his community, but 
to the country itself. It is disruptive, it 
breaks up the unity of the country. The 
tendency to ‘speak against people be- 
cause of their religion, caste, province, 
or language must be treated with the 
contempt -it deserves. It can only 
turn loyal persons disloyal.” 


You will see that I plainly stated 
that Hindu-Muslim is not synonimous 
with India-Pakistan. We have empha- 
sised this particular point from the 
very beginning in articles, pamphlets, 
in our journal, Nabajatak, and in the 
Bulletin of the Council, Brother's Face. 
I wonder whether Sri Chakravarty was 
present at our Convention or have 
gone through our literature. I think 
he has formed his views on newspaper 
reports. Unfortunately, newspapers 


just: 


seldom report the aims and objects 
of any institution properly; they put 
all the stress on the Ministers’ speeches. 
A few Ministers were kind enough to 
attend our Convention. But for their 
presence, we are not sure whether any 
news of the Convention would have 
come out'at all. How can you call 
the views expressed in the Convention 
*platitudes'when members of this small 
organisation are trying day after day 
to put into practice the ideal they preach, 
facing many odds? | ы 

We donot саге to reply to the 
constant vilifications of all.our efforts— 
serious and damaging innuendos thrown 
at us by the communal monopoly press, 
Some of them have decided to take it ! 
upon themselves to see that India can 
never have internal peace, or peace with 
her neighbours. They will go on poking 
the ever smouldering fire of- communal . 
hatred, — provincialism and language 
quarrrel, and use the occasional con- 
flagrations for their own benefit. But 
we expect more sympathetic approach 
to our very difficult-and thankless task 
from prsons like Sri Chakravarty and 
from papers like Mainstream. > 


Maitraye Deyi D 
General Secretary, 


Council for Promotion of Communal 
: Harmony ' 


Mainstream has always been in full 
sympathy with the work of the Council ` 
for Promotion of Communa] Harmony, 
and warmly support the, message of 
the Convention it has recently held. 


—Editor 
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NO GOING BACK 


T is extremely disquieting to hear that some top-ranking poli- 
I ticians in the country, including Cabinet Ministers, have inter- 

ceded on behalf of Sri Shanti Prasad Jain to plead that criminal 
proceedings should not be launched against him, for such interference 
with the due processes of law can undermine public confidence in the 
availability of even-handed justice as nothing else can. 

It is now more than eighteen months since the Company Law 
Administration registered a case against the management of Bennett 
Coleman & Co. with the Special Police Establishment. This was an 
offshoot of the damaging findings of the Vivian Bose Commission 
which inquired into the affairs of several Dalmia-Jain concerns. At 
the time the Vivian Bose report was discussed, the Government re- 
peatedly gave the assurance that offenders against the Company Law 
would be dealt with severely. Later on, Jawaharlal Nehru himself 
repeated the assurance that the guilty would be dealt with. More 
than two years back an Inspector was appointed to investigate the 
affairs of Bennett Coleman, the largest newspaper company in India, 
owning the Times of India and other big newspapers and periodicals. 
Initially many of the senior officers of the Company were finding it 
difficult to place the facts within their knowledge before the investi- 
gating authority. They did so only after the Government issued un 
Ordinance to protect the service and interests of employees wko 
cooperated in the proceedings. 

The charges were quite serious: misappropriation of several 
lakhs of rupees, manipulation of accounts so as to get permission for 
issue of new share capital at par, payment of big sums of money to 
settle losses incurred in speculation by Sri Jain or his companies, pay- 
ments to benami companies in order to defraud Bennett Coleman and 
pocket tle proceeds, and interference with the editorial policy of the 
newspapers published by thé Company. When, on the request of 
the Government, the Company Law Tribunal passed orders on the 
constitution of the Board of Directors, the directors representing 
Sri Jain did their best to harass the officers who cooperated in the 
investigation. The chairman of the Board, despite possessing special 
powers, was not in a position to prevent this. 

It is clear that the authorities have been dragging their feet; 
otherwise criminal proceedings should have been launched much 
earlier than the present. The Special Police Establishment seized 
thousands of documents from the offices of the Times uf India and allied 
newspapers. The SPE report was submitted to the Government 
early this year. In the normal course arrests should have followed 
immediately thereafter. Surprisingly, rumour has it that the Home 
Ministry is against criminal prosecution. It is difficult to believe 
this to be true in the context of Sri Nanda's open pledge to root out 
corruption in public life within a specified period. Another report 
has it that the Law Ministry has advised that no criminal proceedings 
should be launched ; if this is true this will not be the first time the 
Law Ministry gives wrong advice. 

Tn any case the public will anxiously await the outcome of all 
the hush-hush moves afoot in this matter. It is a matter of urgent 
public importance on which the Parliament will have to focus its 
attention when it meets for its monsoon session. 

If, despite the seriousness of the charges and their implications 
for faith in the rule of law, it is decided not to take recourse to cri- 


: minal proceedings in this case, the public can only conclude that des- 


pite all their vehement declarations to the contrary, the leadership 
of the Government is no more than an umbrella for the unprincipled 
rich, 


s 


\ 





BANGALORE AND BEYOND 


ROM Bangalore to New 

` Delhi means the journey 

back from the excitement ol 

angry heroiéós to the confron. 

tation with the hard realities of a 

crisis both, on the political and 
the economic spheres. 

The immediate reaction in the 
Capital to the Bangalore deli- 
berations has been that this time 
it is Sri Shastri who came to the 
rescue of Sri Kamaraj just as the 
Congress President had last year 
helped Sri Shastri to become the 
Prime Minister~ In other words, 


Bangalore has strengthened the ' 


Sbastri-Kamaraj axis, each has 
come to realise that the other is 
indispensable. 

The political implication of 
the emergence of this leadership 
in collaboration at the top is that 
it is this combine that will act 
as the’ ultimate authority in cho- 
'osing the Congress candidates 
'for 1967 General Elections. No 
doubt this is taken as a warning 
signal by the opponents of both 
Sri Kamaraj and Sri Shastri. 
Sri Morarji Desai's reference in 
AICC to fear complex among his 
friends — What сап 
We will not get ticket"——brings 
out the significance of this 

' development. 

The fact that in the final round 
of the bout, particularly. on the 
question of circumventing the 
1958 AICC ban on re-election, Sri 
Desai could hardly take his flock 
along with him is interpreted 
here as the index of the anxiety 
of his own followers not to be 
left out by the Kamaraj-Shastri 
leadership when the list of Con- 
gress candidates is drawn up. 
While Sri Jagjivan Ram fought 
doggedly inside the Congress 
"Working Committee, he was dis- 
creet enough not to pursue it 
to the bitter end in the AICC, 
as Sri Desai did. Lesser lumina- 
ries of the Morarji camp like 
Smt. Sucheta Kripalani tried to 
put off the issue till the next 


^ AICC session—a stand which 


6 


we do?, 


got the support of Sri Bij. Patnaik 
whose links with Sri Desai could 


‚Бе seen during Sri Shast-i's elec-' 
tion as Prime Minister. 


A touch 
of the ludicrous was provided 
by the Ginger-Group rump lea- 
der, Sri S. N. Misra, wh», after 
having thundered agamst any 
modification of the 1958 ban, 
did a volte face by suzgesting 
that extraordinary circumstances 
could justify -the lifting of the 
ban itself. . 

But what has come as an 
embarrassment for Sri Батагај 
is the shrewd role playec by Sri 
S. K. Patil. From the begin- 
ning, Sri Patil took upon himself 
the job of attacking Sr: Desai. 
The significance of this lies in 
the fact that only:a fer weeks 
before, New Delhi observers knew 
that Sri Patil had toyed with the 
idea of backing Sri Atulye Ghosh 
as the next Congress President. 
When he realised that Sri Ghosh 
would not get majority suppo:t, 
he quietly changed his m-nd and 
openly came cut in vociferous 
support for Sri Kamaraj What 
he really wanted to achieve was 
that he and the Syndicate must 
get back their prestige as Sri 
Kamarajs proclaimed benefac- 
tors. Apart from bitter fzctional 
allergy which Sri Patil has for 
Sri Desai, the Syndicate. Isader's 
main concern was to cash in on 
Sri Kamaraj's prestige, to parade 
his outfit as 'the loyal storm- 
trooper of the Congress Presi- 
dent. This tactical manoeuvring 
on the part of Sri S. K. Patil is 
being sold here as an ind cation 
of the authority that the Xama- 


‘raj-Shastri combine commands 
inside the Establishment itself. 
* * x 


ESPITE Sri Morarji Desai’s 
defeat ід а , -rontal 
encounter, the general 
feeling in the present High Com- 
mand is one of relief rather 
than of jubilation. 
It would be a mistake for 
seasoned politicians like Sri Sha- 


` 


‚ stri, Sri Kamaraj and Sri Nanda 


however to miss the writing on the 
Bangalore wall. The leaders have 
carried back with them two 
ominous lessons from all the 
storm and bickerings of the 
AICC: ons is the rapier attacks 
from the ranks and these were 
made in the bitterest language— 
not all of them can be dismissed 
as playing to the gallery, as Sri 
Hanumanthaiya did. 

Second, this AICC session is 
marked by the demonstration of 
open cleavage inside the Central 
' leadership itself, the like of which 
has not been seen in the High 
Command since the Tripuri days 
twenty-six years ago. Asa senior 
Congress MP put it to this re- 
porter, the formal split has not 
come because unlike in 1939, 
the Congress leadership today, 
wields political power, and power 
attracts. Between Sri Morarji 
and the present leadership, the 
parting of ways sounds logical, 
but the compulsions of office for 
the haves and its attractions ‘for 
the have-nots are often over- 


_ powering. With the Bangalore: 


precedent of a Working Com- 
mittee member opposing an offi- 
cial resolution, it will not be 
surprising if tomorrow such de- 
fiance comes up in the Congress 
Parliamentary — Party. itself. 
Though it is clear that if Sri 
Desai's apostles deserted him at 
the hour of his crisis of consci- 
ence, Sri Kamarajs supporters 
too are not a very satisfied lot. 

This is evident from the way. 
the High Command had to takere- 
course to procedural subterfuges 
to avoid the demonstration of 
sharp differences even inside tlie 
majority camp. The Goa issue 
was put off to a future session 
of the Parliamentary Board; for, 
the Central leadership was left 
in no doubt that a resolution on 
the subject would lead to an 
explosive situation. The Mysore 
revolt itself is led by Sri 
Nijalingappa, one of the Syndi- 
cate stalwarts. ' 

The heat that the discussion 
on the Kutch Agreement gene- 
rated inside the Working Com- 
mittee was an  eye-opener for 
Sri Shastri, and he could not 
possibly contemplate the prospect 
of the monsoon session of 
Parliament ` with ^ enthusiasm. 


| MAINSTREAM ` 


_ The objection to it has come 
not only from Sri Desai and Sri 
Jagjivan Ram, but from Sri 
Krishna Menon and Sri Patnaik 
as well. Sri Chavan's views on 
it are also believed to be critical. 
By putting off open debate on 
the Kutch Agreement inthe AICC, 
the High Command may have 
saved the Union Cabinet from 
embarrassment before the world, 
but it could hardly afford to shut 
its eyes to differences inside its 
own camp. Even on an over-all 
assessment of foreign policy, Sri 
Shastri is aware of differences 
in his own ranks. It is known, 
for instance, that Sri Patil does 
not share the Prime Minister's 
appraisal of the importance of 
his Soviet visit nor of his approach 
to the US war in Vietnam. Not 
without reason, Sardar Swaran 
Singh's draft resolution was not 
taken out of his brief-case in 
Bangalore: , 


* * * 


HE most extraordinary dis- 

play of political escapism 

was provided by the atti- 
tude to the food situation. Even 
before Bangalore, the Prime 
Minister was duly warned by the 
Food Minister that the food 
crisis would tomorrow land the 
Government in a disaster. And 
yet the Food Ministers’ Confere- 
nce preceding the AICC session 
was gone through like a ritual, and 
the Government chose to put off 
for another three weeks the un- 
pleasantness of facing the grim 
reality. But Sri Subramaniam's 
speech, with Sri T. T. Krishna- 
machari’s note following it in 
quick succession, showed up the 
almost unbridgeable divergence of 
views, from monopoly procure- 
ment to persuasive reasoning with 
traders. 


In fact, the issues pinpointed 
by TTK's compact note, circula- 


ted to the AICC, has attracted the . 


most compelling attention in the 
Capital. Along with his no- 
devaluation broadcast, TTK has 


forced into the open the grand’ 


debate on the Plan strategy that 
has so long been carried on by 
loud whispers in New Delhi. 
What has baffled New Delhi ob- 
servers is that the Congress High 
Command has practically shelved 
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this crucial debate. One would 
have thought that a debate on 
this note itself could bave helped 
to politically isolate Sri, Morarji 
mosteffectively. Foritsitemsare 
the very antithesis of the economic 
commandments followed by Sri 
Desai. 


“It is interesting that the Finan- 
ce Minister himself has used the 
language generally associated 
with the Left, warning that “there 
are limits to the extent to which 


- foreign aid can, or ought to be 


secured" and that “we have to 
be discriminating, — therefore, 
even with regard to foreign loans.’ 


/ 

TIK’s call for “а determina- 
tion to live within whatever means 
are available to us at any given 
time" has suddenly given a new 
dimension, to the entire debate on 
the size of the Fourth Plan. So 
long, it was the Right which had 
tried to put pressure for slicing 
down the Plan, and the demand 


- for a bigger Plan was associated 


M 


with those who wanted to adhere 
to the basic strategy of building up 
India's independent economy. In 
this respect, -Sri Asoka Mehta’s 
fight for a bigger Fourth Plan at 
the beginning had a very pointed 
relevance. 


With the orise tof the present 
foreign-exchange crisis е 
World Bank experts have been 
pressing for “liberalisation”? of 
controls, and change in the 
priorities of Indian Planning. 
The U.S. authorities in New Delhi 
no longer campaign for a smal- 
ler Plan: that bas become their 
discarded. slogan. Instead, Mr. 
Chester Bowles has flown to 
Washington to raise the quan- 


' tum of U.S. aid te this country. 


The pro-Àmerican lobby in the 
Capital:is also campaigning for 
it, saying that since the dollar 
aid to Pakistan might be reduced, 
there is every possibility for India 
getting more: in other words, 


their advice is that the lesson to 


draw from Pakistan’s discomfi 
ture is that if we behave, “correct 


and proper" towards the U.S.in : 


foreign affairs, Washington is rea- 
dy to provide us with a generous 
bounty of dollar aid. 


In this context, the logic of 
Sri Asoka Mehta’s adherence to 


- active on this count. 


a bigger Plan seems to lead him 
on to the desperate position of 
going in for a compromise —'"'ad- 
justment" is the respectable name 
for it—with the World Bank 
demands. This way, the very : 
magnitude of the Plan may turn 
out to be the lever for more 
dependence on the dollar. 


On this point, Sri Т. Т. 
Krishnamachari is believed to be 
adamant. He has been frankly 
advocating that the Fourth Plan 
should not be more than Rs. 
18,000 crores. And in his AICC 
note, he has asked for theadapta- 
tion of future plans and program- 
mes in such a way that “we tackle 
our problems with discipline and 
determination that we can ap- 
proach our friends for further 
help with dignity and self-respect”. 
It has been noted here that Sri 
Krishnamachari has not so far 
endorsed Sri Shastri’s call for | 
a one-year respite in the Plan 
programme. 


ж * * 


HILE the outcome of this 

debate is still not clear, : 

it has shown up wide di- 
vergence of opinion inside the 
Government on the most crucial 
issue of the day. In fact, it is 
the revelation of this division of 
opinion that should make Sri 
Shastri extremely cautious in 
bandling the situation as it has 
emerged from Bangalore. 


Meanwhile, brisk lobbying has 
started in favour of a rapproche- 
mentwith a section of Sri Morarji 
Desai's supporters. Even before 
Bengalore, Smt Tarakeswari Sinha 
was reported to have made some 
earnest overtures and met both 
the Prime Minister and the Home 
Minister in this connection. Sri 
Satya Narayan Sinha has been 
The fact 
that Sri Jagjivan Ram did not go 
‘whole hog with Sri Morarji in 
Bangalore is regarded here as 
significant. 


The over-riding impression 


. in New Delhi today is that the 


crisis is too deep to be solved 
by patchwork alliances. Only a 
bold and determined leadership 
can check the deadly drift. 

But where is that leadership ?. 
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BATUKESHWAR DUTT 


Some Prison Reminiscences 
SHER JUNG 


On July 20 Batukeshwar Dutt, the great revolu- 
tionary passed away at the age of 55. Here is a touch- 
ing tribute to his memory from a comrade-in-arms, 
recalling the death-defying days in British prisen. - 


Condemned Cell : 
Lahore. 


T was in May 1929 that I was 
taken to that prison in order 
to take a swing on the gallows 

provided the High Court concur- 
red with the judgment of the 
Sessions Court. 


I had reached the jail at about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon and 
when the iron door clang2d shut 
on ms blotting out the daylight 
across the dusty floor, the twilight 
of the cell rose to meet me and 
a spider scurried on its web across 
the will. A solitary ray of the 
sun slipped past the barred sky- 
hole in the roof and spilled on 
a mat in one corner and atin pan 
on the other—the only furniture 
of the cell. 


The dismal aspect of my new 
lodging stared in my face and, 
strange enough, brought me a 
measure of peace—not unlike the 
one that is experienced in a gra- 
veyard at eventide. I no longer 
had handcuffs on my hands: 
no thongs to pull back my arms 
painfully : and best of all, no 
more unsympathetic eyes peering 
at me as if I were a zoo animal or 
an escaped lunatic. ~ 


What a relief to be alone. 
And I-started facing my cell— 


Central Jail 


up and down; up and down: One, ' 


two, three, four—the stone well- 


stone wall!........ My bar-fetters 
clanged in time with my thought— 
about flowers, forests, other even- 
ings; thoughts about a smile on 
the face of a loved one straining 
through the flood of tears; 
thoughts about the seething 
inthe masses country..,.... 


Those were the spring-tide days 
of the nation when the whole 
country was seething with pass- 
ion—the passion to break 
asunder the chains of slavery. 
The floodgates of pent up fury 
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against the alien rule had c-ashed 
to the ground and the youtt 
of the country, like so man/ con- 
secrated flowers, were riding higt 
on the crests of the raging waves. 


I was young: and comoleted 
my eighteen years only the pre- 
vious month: and was sucked, 
like a straw, into the mighty 
vortex of the national passion. 
I felt privileged to play a part. 
although a most insignifican one. 
in those days and conseqvently 
landed up, not unexpectecly in 
that cell after a protracted trial 
first at Ferozepur and then at 
Ludhiana. 


How long I walked the endless 
distance of Ѓойг paces, to and 
fro, between one wall and the 
other, I had no idea. The solitary 
sun-beam had long disappeared 
unnoticed, and the twilight in 
the cell had thickened noticeably. 
The age-old misery of the ou cast 
started crowding up within the 
darkness of my cell and the weight 
of the stone walls trembled with 
the eternal agony of the discarded, 
on the rim of my consciousness. . 


I felt tired and depressed. 
The unfamiliarity of the situa-ion 
and the filth and dreariness of the 
place started creeping, like worms, 
into the very marrow of my bones. 
The whole place was heavy vith 
a peculiarly cloying stench 1nd 
my limbs were heavy with a pecu- 
liarly annoying weariness. I 
fought against my revulsion and 
in order to overcome my disgust 
I spread out the filthy. smelling 
mat and sat on it. 


It was in the process of sup- 
pressing my reactions when with 
a grating noise, the iron dcor 
swung aside and opened into the 
narrow court-yard in front of 
my cell. There rushed the soft 
light of the early evening into my 
cell, framed init near the dcor 
there appeared a smiling face, 


soft and gentle as the evening light 
itself. The large, clear eyes under 
a shock of unruly hair looked 
kind and comforting like deep 
pools in the middle of a forest 
where scme wounded fawn, tor- 
tured by thirst had found solace 
in its desperation. 

“I am Batuk”, he said, “the 
‘bushline of the prison had in- 
formed me about your arrival. 
I sneaked here at the first oppor- 
tunity with the connivance of this 
friendly warder who has come to 
bring your evening meal." 

That was the first time I met 
Batukeshwar Dutt in person, and 
I will never forget the cheer and 
peace he brought to my baffled 
mind on the very first day that 
I entered the ante-room of deaths. 

Batukeshwar was lodged in 
the same row of cells, about 
five or six cells removed from mine, 
and another couple of cells away 
from his own was the cell of 
Sardar Bhagat Singh. the great 
revolutionary, who had known 
me during our earlier activities 
outside the jail. ^Batukeshwar. 
and I lived together in the same 
ward of condemned cells for more 
thana fortnight till he was trans- 
ferred to some other prison to do 
his term of lifeimprisonment. As 
long as he remained in Lahore 
prison he managed to see me 
almost daily. He would bring 
sometimes a book for me, some- 
times a paper, a message, a letter 
and every time a word of cheer. 

Tt was a brief encounter, as 
brief as that of two ships crossing 
each other at night in а ~fog- 
bewildered sea, and yet it remained 
in my mind—and still remains— 
fixed like Pole star, bright and 
smiling—the glory of the night. 
He gave me courage and con- 
fidence in those early days of my 
jail life when I needed them most: 
when the shadows of death were 
piling thick around me and I was 
new to the game. 


* 


July 1929 Multan 


Prison 
Y death sentence was com- 
muted into that of life im- 
prisonment by the High 


Central 


Court and consequently I 
was transferred from Lahore 
prison. In my youthful ardour 
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I had romanticized, like all the 
sentimental youths in my situation, 
the idea of death for the cause to 
such an extent that the news of the 
commutation of my sentence-came 
as a shock to me and I almost 
felt cheated. I was depressed: 
I was desperate : and I decided 
to cheat the cheaters at the earliest 
opportunity. ~ 

A heavy posse of police brought 
me to Multan—tied and fettered. 
We reached early in the morning 
at the prison gate’ and had to wait 
{ог Ше arrival of the jailor— 
а. titled lackey of British im- 
perialism, a Rai Saheb. When 
he’ arrived in his office my hand- 
cuffs were removed and I was 
shoved into his presence. He 
was a huge burly fellow, both 
massive and fat, a hulking bear 
of a man. Inspite of his seam- 
bursting rotundity there was 
ample of muscular reserve in his 


body and he carried his weight . 


' lightly on his feet. His face did not 
match, with his comfortable 
body, it had something brutish 
and vulgar about it: a great beak 
of a nose stood out above a jutting 
jaw, with a stiff walrus-like mous- 
tache, that he dyed black, spraw- 
ling between them. He was a 
terror in the Punjab prisons—a 
notorious sadist—the tales of 
whose cruelty and improbity 
gained currency throughout the 
prisons of the province—a byword 
for monstrosity. 


I too had heard the stories of 
his wickedness but was, not pre- 
pared for the events that followed. 
He addressed me very rudely and 
asked me to remove my shoes, 
fold my hands сапа lower my 
gaze. Í looked straight into his 
eyes and told him rather calmly 
that it was not necessary and.that 
in any case he should mind his 
language. He was not used to 
such a reply; it infuriated the 
brute. He got up from his 
chair, strode menacingly towards 
me and slapped me hard on my 
face. Something snapped in my 
mind and before I -so much as 
knew it, I found myself fetching 
a frenzied blow on his nose with 
all the weight of my body thrown 
behind it. He reeled drunkenly 
and crashed to the floor measuring 
. it full length with all the six feet 
of his eagle-sprawled body. I 
jumped on him and beat a tattoo 
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-of the night. 


on his neck and face with both 


my clenched fists. He turned 
aside and I sank my teeth into 
his neck in the effort to reach his 
throat and jugular vein. In the 
meantime the guards crowded 
around us and started raining 
their blows on me with batons, 
sticks and what not. Somebody 
struck me on my head: stars 
danced in my eyes: darkness shot 
through my brain : and I passed 
out completely ...,.... 


Next I found myself thrown 
in a dingy cell—aching, bleeding' 
and angry. It was pitch dark; 
the night had descended and had 
passed the half mark of its jour- 
ney. I had obviously remained 
unconscious the wbole of the 
previous day and the better part 
There was calm 
all around me; the night had 
lulled into sleep the tortured soul 
of the prison. 


But there was no calm for 
me: I was restless and fuming. 
The night had no soothing effect 
either on my bleeding body or 
my bruised soul. With awaken- 
ing arose the pain in my limbs and 
still worse, the pain of remorse 
in my soul for having failed in 
Squaring accounts with the bully 
of the Punjab jails. “I shall be 
quits with him yet", I groaned 
in my pain and I lay awake the 
whole remaining night. I tor- 
tured myself with plots of murder 
and the rising fever in my body 
lent a-touch of'the grotesque to 
my fantastic plans for the des- 
truction of the monster. 


Within minutes of the occur- 
rence of the previous day, 
the ‘bush radio’ had announced 
the event that took place in the 
jailor’s office. It endeared me to 
the whole jail population and 
earned me the coveted title of a 
Big Badmash—a term of great 
respect for a dare devil in prison. 


By the morning of the next day 
I was raving mad with high tem- 
perature and eventually lost cons- 
ciousness. The ‘bush radio’ got, 


` busy with fevered imagination and 


rumour spread that the jailor had 
me murdered in the early hours of 
the morning and that my body 
would be smuggled out of the 


-prison that night for the purpose 


of disposing it secretly at some 
unknown. place. і 2i 


A wave of resentment surged 
through the length and breadth 
of the prison: most of the long- 
termers refused food and struck 
work: an ugly situation deve- 
loped, fraught with the danger 
of mutiny. The jailor, in his 
pugnacity, called out the police 
and tried to subdue the prisoners 
by isolating a few and having 
them flogged in the open. That 
added fuel to the fire and the re- 
maining prisoners too joined the 
melee. The whole prison became 
a solid mass of defiance. It re- 
sounded with contemptuous and 
insolent shouts flung at the jailor 
and his staff; daring them to open 
fire ànd do their worse. 


When the situation became too 
hot for the jailor’s comfort and 
got out of his control, he request- 
ed the District Magistrate to deal 
with the matter. The old civilian 
used tact and understanding and 
late in the night he was able to 
find a solution. He permittéd two 
representative prisoners to visit 
me in my cell in his presence so 
that they could ascertain for 
themselves that the rumours of 
my death were false. 

....The heavy lock of my 
cell clicked; the bolt grated; 
and I prepared myself against the 
usual nightly treatment for insub- 
ordination in the Punjab prisons. 
I picked up my water-pitcher for 
a weapon and waited for the 
cowardly-intruders. They were 
still struggling with the rusty bolt 
when drowning its hideous grating 
a'voice called out my name. 
That struck me as a familiar 
voice, a gentle and friendly voice, 
full of love and tenderness that 
trembled on the chords of my 
heart. Whose voice coyld it be ? 
I could not recognise it. Whom- 
soever it might have belonged to, 
surely it could not be of anyone 
of the cowardly thugs—the thugs 
who, ünder the cover of darkness 
tortured helpless convicts; beat 
up lunatics; starved and defiled 
the delinquents; and who, in 
their utter debasement, rejoiced in 
the sound of shrieks and groans 
of defenceless, tied-up prisoners. 


I put down my water pitcher 
on the ground and limped upto 
the door. The door swung back: 
a hurricane lamp swept a pale, 

. (Continued on Page 22) 





What’s Wrong with Our 


_ Foreign Service? . 


J. Р. CHATURVEDI 


This contribution on'a subject of wide current 
interest is from a senior specia] correspondent in the 
Capital and a leader of the working journalists" 


movement, 7 


м 


EALISING the need for 
improvement in the system 
of selection and training of ^ 

the Foreign Office personnel, 
Government of India has set up 
-å committee to go into the ques- 
tion. The Committee is headed 
by а former Secretary General of 
the Ministry of External Affairs. 
The appointment of the Commit- 
tee "appears to- bave clinched 
what is wrong with, Foreign Office 
and what reforms are called’ 
for. ` 


Along with this two leaders of 
the Congress Party have criticised 
our foreign publicity in language 
which-was so far confined only 
to members of Opposition. After 
his tour of Britain, West Germany, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland, 
Sri Satya Narayan Sinha told 
a press conference in New Delhi 
that our publicity abroad is very 
weak. He pointed out, for exam- 
ple, that the Education Minister 
of-a certain country was not 
aware of Pakistan being hand 
in glove with China: Within a- 
week of this, Congress General 
Secretary, Sri Manaen, who had 


returned from a trip to Japan, , 


complained that our publicity 
there was nothing as cmpared to 
that of China despite the fact 
that the policy and sympathy of 
Japan are more favourable to 
. India than to China. 


In Western' countries like 
Britain, France, West Germany. 
and Switzerland we have some of 
our senior-most diplomats and 
yet a simple fact like Pakistan's 
detente with China could not be 
adequately propagated there. 
And the evidence for these fail- 
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' professional hands. 


~ Bihar or, for 


ures is given by two prominent : 


leaders of the ruling party. 
Other parties and person: would 
agree with this criticism: This 
calls for serious invescigation 
into our weakness. 


Experts Outcast 


Our general mode of pablicity 

is rather out-dated and -lumsy, 
meant to satisfy only c small 
section of people. 
Official publicity has соте to mean 
exaggerated ^ coverage >f the 
speeches of Ministers whett er they 
are delivered. in public- meetings 
or in small group meetings. ' 

The reason for this s that 
whereas the’ need. for experts 


‘is recognised in every other field 


whether health, public works 
accounting of handicarafts, it :s 
never realised that propaganda, 
publication, information and 
broadcasting also require irained 
Any'acminis- 
trative officer of the Civil Service 
is put up as Director of In"orma- 
tion whereas for the P.W.D. it 
would be an engineer and for the 
department of health it will have 
to be a medical man. 

Take Rajasthan, Punjab U.P., 
that matte-, апу 
other State and you will find 
experience in a newspaper office, 


„а necessary qualification for the 


lower cadre, is almost s dis- 
qualification for ‘appointment 
to Directorship or such other 
high office. 


Novice Preferred 


The same is true of all those 
departments of Governmeat of 
India which deal with information 


x 


or publicity. Everywhere’ those 
people are considered more 
efficient who have had nothing 
to do with the functioning of the 
department and who get a first 
chance to get acquainted .with 
it as head of the department. 

I wonder it there is .perhaps 
a tacit understanding or. unwritten 
tradition of the Central and State 
Governments that а sensitive 
department like publicity can be 
handled: only by those who are 
innocent of its working: and if 
somebody who has had experience 


' of working ina newspaper, radio 


or advertising agency is appointed 
at some 
may upset the balance of these 
departments. 

It is a time-honoured’ policy 
of the Government that experts 
Should be increasingly drawn 
into civil administration. But 
experts are only to assist, not to 
take decisions. Wherever there 
is some imortant work involved, 
the appointment is from amongst 
tbe cadre of some all-India 
services. í 

The work of the Department 
of External Publicity should be 
seen in the background of this 
general attitude to publicity. 
The only difference is that else- 
where the officers stay for a long 
period and even if they have no 
experience at the beginning, they 
gaim it in çourse of time, but 
nobody is allowed to stay long 
as Chief of External Publicity. 
There have been four different 
Directors during the last two or 
three years. When they come 
to the job they know nothing 
about it and as they complete 
their tenure they go on posts 
where they have nothing to do 
‘with publicity. 

Absurd Mistakes 


Those officers who are familiar 
with publicity work do not rise 
beyond the~ rank of Information 
Officers. They are not supposed 
to take decisions about the nature 
of publicity suited fora particular 
country. What absurdities res- 
ult from this is indicated by a 
recent instance. 

Two days before the -Kutch 
Agreement was signed, the Cabi- 
net Secretary Sri Dharma Vira 
had assured the correspondents 


- that they would be apprised of the 
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responsible post, it: 


terms of agreement immediately 
after it was signed. The Agree- 
ment was to be signed at 12.30 
p.m. and it was announced that 
the copies of the terms would 
be available at Akashvani Bhavan 
at 12.45. At 12.45 there was a 
crowd of correspondents at the 
Bhavan but the copy of the agree- 
ment containing terms was 
nowhere to be found. Then 
it was learnt that it was being read 
out to the correspondents who 
had reached the Foreign Office. 
Those who had cars rushed there, 
but there, too, nocopiesofthe 
terms could be had; they might 
have been read out to a few. The 
copies of the three-article Agree- 
ment were available only after 
2 o'clock. It should be realised 


that in one and a half hours the. 


news could have reached every 
corner of the world. 

It seems nobody in the Foreign 
Office considered the possibility 
of issuing a bulletin containing 
the terms to the journalists, 
otherwise stencilling. the manus- 
cript would have been no problem 
with all the typing equipment 
available. If later on this job 
could be done in Akashvani 
Bhavan within 15 minutes, it 
was as well within the range of 
possibility at 12.45 also. This 
happened even though top officials 
of the Government were involved. 
And if this is the situation within 
the country where every facility is 
available, the condition abroad 
is not difficult to imagine. 


Two Difficulties Cited 


In connection with India's 
publicity abroad two main diffi- 
culties are mentioned. First, it 
is said that publicity depends on 
policy Many countries which do 
not approve of our policy, are 
not imfluenced by our publicity. 
Secondly.publicity requires money 
and in this we cannot compete 
with the Western countries. 

Both these pleas are hollow. 
We claim that most of the coun- 


tries in the world are friendly to ` 


India and they understand and 
appreciate our policies. If this 
is correct, policy should bring no 
disadvantage in publicity. Either 
we should admit that our foreign 
policy has failed to evoke favoura- 
ble response abroad in which case 
we should change it, or we should 
assert, as I do, that our foreign 
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policy is clear and йгт апа com- 
mands the respect of the world 
and if we have not been able to 
adequately propagate it the fault 
lies not with the policy makers but 
with our staff. 


Lack of Competence 


So far as resources are concern- 
ed one may admit that, on account 
of foreign exchange difficulties, 
we are not in a position to spend 
as much as the U.S.A. Britain or 
the USSR do or as much as China 
does. This should lead only to 
quantitative deficiency in our 
publicity. But there are countries 
whose resources are much less 
as compared with India's and yet 
their publicity is very efficient. 
Moreover, when the Foreign 
Office fails in this respect within 
the country, the failure cannot be 
attributed to lack of resources : 
it is lack of competence and imagi- 
nation. 

In New Delhi, the information 
bulletins of the Soviet, British 
and American embassies are made 
avilable to Hindi and Urdu news- 
papers in these languages at the 
same time as they are issued in 
English. Even countries like the 
UAR and Malaysia issue their 
publicity material in Hindi and 
Urdu. The material is well-edited 
and well-translated and can be 
used by editors asit is or with 
minor alterations. 

In contrast to this is our 
Foreign Office which, despite the 
fact that it sends credentials of 
our envoys in Hindi and despite 
the fact that it has a prominent 
Hindi poet and scholar as a Special 
Officer, issues its news-bulletins 
only in English and for that 
too perhaps the oldest type-writer 
is used because the stencilled copy 
is rarely readable. 

Communiques of the Foreign 
Office are translated by the Trans- 
lation Section of the Press Infor- 
mation Bureau which is alredy 
so over-worked that the existing 
staff is not adequate to cope with 
its own work. Moreover, during 
last few years there have developed 
such excellent relations between 
the two departments that no In- 
formation Officer considers it 
safe to give priority to the work 
of the Foreign Office. А com- 
mittee consisting of the three 
Jhas (L.K. Jha, C.S. Jha and 


A. N. JNa) Was Oflve арро: пи vo 
coordinate the work of these 
Departments but it could not 
arrive at any decision, and the 
malady persists. 


The weakness of the Foreign 
Office is the consequence of the 
recent over-emphasis on etiquette, 
appearance and family background 
with the result that even the best 
of the personnel have no time or 
incentive to improve their know- 
ledge and develop contact with 
intellectual circles. So, you can 
find in the publicity department 
of the Foreign Office people who 
speak English with an Oxonian 
accent, drive the best Chevrolet 
or Mercedes and would be pre- 
pared to compete with any forei 
gner in a drinking bout but there 
are few worth an hour's serious 
discussion. Quite possibly their 
genius shows itself in conversation 
with officials but during talks 
with journalists one seldom 
notices it. The foreign journalists 
remain unimpressed by the talks 
they have with our diplomats. 
They do not trust them for they 
find their talk clever and arti- 
ficial. That is how, with the 
exception of a few ambassadors 
and top-diplomats, our envoys 
generally leave a poor impression. 
On the other hand, Members of 
Parliament, public ^ workers, 
writers, artists and journalists 
prove very effective with forei- 
gners. Foreign countries have been 
greatly impressed by the visits of 
Dr. Rajendra Prassad, Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, Smt. Lalita 
Shastri and Dr. Zakir Hussain 
but none of them would be found 
fit for appointment in the Foreign 
Service. 


Foreign Service 


Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri, after 
his first visit to Nepal, expressed 
the feeling that he found himself a 
“misfit” in the Indian Embassy in 
Kathmandu. The fact is that our 
foreign service is totally out of 
tune with the traditions and senti- 
ments of that country, is almost 
a complete stranger to it. It can 
neither comprehend the senti- 
ments of the foreign countries 
nor can it explain the Indian posi- 
tion abroad. These people are 
snobs, and this snobbery is res- 
ponsible for this country's poor 
showing. Whether in diplomatic 
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talks or 1n publicity, these officials 
fail to competently put forward 
India’s case. i 


Concealing Mistakes 


"The Foreign Service has done 
less than justice to the nation. 
First, it tries to conceal its mis- 
takes, and later on’ present them 
‚аз a crisis and people have no 
chance to think over it. Govern- 
ment of India had information 
about China's designs long ago. 
Immediately after the advent of 
the Communist regime in China, 
acommittee led by Major General 
Himmat Sinhajitoured the Hima- 
layas from the /Assam-Burma 

‘. border upto |Diphu pass. They 
had indicated in their report 
places where Chinese Army 

ould enter Indian territory and 
fad recommēnded that those 
points be plugged. That report 
was filed on instructions from 
Foreign Office. When the Chinese 
Army later on penetrated through 
those very points, Major General 


Himmatsinhaji drew the attention 


of the Prime Minister towards 
his report. Nehru investigated 
the matter and was very annoyed 
when he discovered that the com- 
plaint was true. But it was 
already too late to mend matters. 

The country was similarly 
kept in the dark about the 1959 
and the 1960 agreements on Kutch 
in which provision for a Tribunal 
had been made. So much so that 
upto the time of his statement 


Two years ago, President A- ub 


. had been to the U.S.A. At that 


“in Pakistan. 


time the Pakistan Emoassy in 
washington .had distributed in 
the U.S.A. a map of Pakistan 
showing half of Saurashtra penin- 
sula ` and the whole cf Kutch 
t Sri Vichwanath 
Prasad, Manager of Aj, who was 


- in U.S.A. drew the attention of 


in the Parliament, Prime Minister ` 


Shastri was not aware that the 





the Permanent Representative of 
India in the U.N. at New York 
but this gentleman scolded him, 
saying that it was not-his business 
to waste time on these matters. 
When Sri Vishwanath Prasad 
came back to India, I took him 
to Sri Lal Bahadur Shas:ri. 
Shastrij had then ceased to be 
a Minister but he expressed great 
concern and said that he would 
send the map to the External 
Affairs Ministry. He realised 
that Pakistan's cartographic war 
preceded the actual occupation. 
But evidently the Foreign Office 
slépt over it, no protest was made 
and no precaution taken. It 
woke up only afier the actual 
aggression: 
Different Probe Wanted 

The question_arises why this 
information was kept back from 
the nation till such time as the 
Government was forced to admit 
it as a fact. Both in the matter 
of Aksai Chin and Kutch, the 
Foreign Service has let down the 
country and-put us in an awkward 
position. 

It is necessary to reorganise 
the Foreign Service but-th2 advice 
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my régret that Sri Namboodiripad 


seems to have missed the 
principal point of: my book 
entirely. E. te 


He poses the matter in this 
way: “Is it correct to say, as 
Mohan Kumaramangalam seems 
to imply, in his book that our 
country ‘is today going through 
a ‘language crisis’? Is it not 
true, on the other hand, that 
India is actually going through 
a many-sided crisis of which the 
‘language crisis’ is only a part?” 

I am not able to appreciate 
exactly what Sri Namboodiripad 
understands me to “imply”. In 
stating that our country is: going 
through “a language crisis",.1 
certainly did not ,exclude_ other 
aspects of our country's life; which 
can also be described as in "crisis". 
But the specific object of my, book. 
was to deal with the existence of ^ 
this one crisis among the тапу! 
crises that our people are facing, 
namely the crisis that had deve- 
loped over the question of lan--- 
guage. A cursory reading of the ~ 
introduction to my book would: 
make it clear to the reader that 
the only claim made for the book. 
is that it “is an honest attempt 
to bring back into the centre of 
today’s picture the lines of solu- 
tion of this vexed and difficult 
problem (of language)—the line 
of solution based on democracy" 


Programme of National Movement 


I have attempted in my book | 
to deal with the problem of lan- . 
guage in our country from a 


the bankrupt language, policy 
pursued by the Congress leader- 
ship during all these years. 


Unfair Charge | 
Sri Namboodiripad in dis- 


cussing the issue (of course in his- 


“usual “learned” , manner) from 
the point of view of contra-posi- 
tion of the language crisis to the 
national-political crisis, distorts 
both the purpose and the scope 
of my book. Necessarily when 
dealing with the language crisis 
and not with other aspects of the 
crisis in our country's life, it is 
all aspects of this problem that 
are discussed and developed. 
Hence the charge made at the end 
of his review that I am looking 
upon the present crisis in our 
country as a "Language Crisis", 
rather than as a *National-Politi- 
cal Crisis" is a charge which, I 
feel, is neither fair nor correct. 


Left's Responsibility ` 2 

Ол the contrary, my criticism 
is that itis this facile escape from 
the facing up to concrete problems 
that has been bane of the Left 
movement for the last 17 years. 
For every pbroblem we have to 
face in our country, we cannot 
put forward the general proposi- 
tion that a revolutionary solution 
of “the national-political crisis" 
is the solution of that particular 
problem. By this easy method 
it is possible to avoid a concrete 
study of any problem and satisfy 
ourselves with general and abs- 
tract denunciations of the 
Government and'the bourgeoisie. 


Further, such an approach 
always disarms and paralyses the 
development of the mass move- 
ment for democraticand social ad- 
vance, for social change. Mar- 
xim teaches us that the ins- 
trument which brings about so- 
cial change is the movement of 
millions asking and fighting for 
that change. And only the ral- 
lying of the masses behind con- 
crete detailed demands, which 
represent the democratic solution 
of any particular problems facing 
our people, is the way to develop 
an all-sided mass movement. .Re- 
fusal to analyse every problem in 
the concrete, and complacent sa- 


tisfaction with general revolu-^ 


tionary phrases make impossible 
the development of the mass 
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movement. Necessarily such an 
approach prevents the develop- 
ment of the social and political 
consciousness of the masses which 
is the inevitable result of active 
participation in mass action. De- 
tailed study of concrete problems. 
facing our nation enables us to 
show to the masses exactly how 
and where the Government and 
the bourgeoisie are wrong and 
anti-national. Such study and 
analysis alone enables us to work 
out the correct programme for 
effective and widest development 
of the mass movement. This 
many-sided mass movement, built 
around innumerable struggles to 
solve, Concrete definite problems 
facing the people, ultimately ral- 
lies them for the final goal, the 
solution of the national-political 
crisis, the social revolution. 
It is due to this outlook of 
general and abstract denunciation 
that, so far as the language ques- 
tion is concerned. the progressive 
movement has failed to advance 
and campaign ‘for any effective 
solutionallthese years. No doubt 
the primary responsibility for the 
development of the crisis of-lan- 
guage in our country rests on the 
Congress Government and the 
boürgeois leadership of the Con- 
gress. Tt is they who laid the 
foundation for the development 
of this crisis by deserting the cor- 
rect approach developed in days of 
our freedom movement. In- 
stead, they split into two groups, 
of which one became ardent prota- 
gonists to speedy advancement of 
Hindi while the other became the 
last-ditch defenders of English 
(for instance, Raghuvira in the 
North and Madras Chief Minister, 
Sri Bhaktavatsalam in the South). 


At the same time, can we deny 
that we also onthe Left have fail- 
ed in our duty so far as the deve- 
lopment of a clear pojicy on the 
language issue? Is it not afact that 
we have not spoken with a single 
voice or with any clarity in terms 
of concrete detailed solution of 
this question? 

] do not think that any honest 
person can deny this. And our 
fault has come from the wrong 
approach which, T believe, is at the 
bottom of Sri Namboodiripad's 
article; namely, the approach of 


escaping from the study of a pro- . 


blem in the concrete by resort to 


general. pontical pnrase-monpei- 
ing. 
Togliatti's Comment 


This of course, has been the 
characteristic of the dogmatist 
approach in the Communist move- 
ment over, the decades. And 
hence it is nothing new and it is 
nothing surprising that Sri Nam- 
boodiripad is approaching the 
matter this way. I cannot but re- 
call whatPalmiro Togliatti wrote 


- in his memorandum just before 


he died. In- dealing with the 
struggle against dogmatism, he 
commented. 

“We used to score the greatest 
success (against the dogmatists) 
when we passed from the considera 
ration of general subjects (nature 
of imperialism and the state, 
the motive forces of the revolu- 
tion, etc.) onto concrete problems 
of our current policy (struggle 
against the Government, criticism 
of the socialist Party, trade union 
solidarity, strikes etc.). , On these 
subjects, the Chinese arguments . 


are absolutely defenceless and 


powerless. ...and the best soil on 
which such an initiative could be 
developed is the discussion and 
formulation of the. conclusions 


on the concrete situation facing 
us today, on the actions neces- 
sary to solve the problems exist- 
ing incertain sectors of our move- 
ment, in certain parties and in 
our movement as a whole." 

T think that Sri Namboodiri- 
pad has only proved the truth of 
what Togliatti wrote in his last 
days. 


Where Does He Stand? 


Thus after reading -his article, 
no one can understand whether 
Sri Namboodiripad agrees or 
disagrees with the concrete de- 
tailed solution that I have put 
forward for the solution of the 
language crisis in our country. 

Does he agree with the pro- 
positioir that all the languages of 
our country are equal and should 
be treated equally? 

Does he agree that the mother 
tongue in each State should be 
elevated to the sovereign position? 

Does he agree that we must 
immediately abolish the supreme 
position English occupies in the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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IN JULY LS,  sCvClicy-sceven 
year old George Papandreou, 
handed in- his resigna- 

tion. King Constantine not only 
accepted it but immediately asked 
another Centre Union deputy, 
Assembly President Athanasiadis- 
Novas to form a government. 
Mr. Novas has managed to win 
over about thirty Centre Union 
deputies in the Assembly. This 
brought into-the open the diffe- 
rences in the Centre Union; at the 


same “time Mr. Papandreou lost - 


his majority’ in the Assembly. 
The issue however was no 
longer one of a parliamentary 
majority. The people of Athens 
and other towns organized mas- 


.sive demonstrations against the _ 


regime. Mr. Papandreou was 
welcomed as a hero in the Capital. 
The Trade Union Confederation 
organized strikes as a protest 
against the injudicious action of 
the King. Mr. Novas was not only 
derided as a traitor to his party but 
also to democracy. This upsurge 
of the people in turn led to re- 
thinking among the moderate ele- 
ments in the Centre Union. They 
searched desperately for a compro- 
mise solution to enable them to 
plaster thie cracks and solve the 
crisis which pitted the palace 
against the elected representatives 
of the people. 


Undecided Issue 


Their formula of party unity 
behind. a government blessed by 
Mr. Papandreou but not led by 
him was not acceptable to the 
former Prime Minister as it would 
have left undecided the question 
of whether the peoplé or the 
King is the final arbiter. For the 
issue as Мг. Papandreou and 
his supporters see it, is whether 
in a crowned democracy the 
King rules or reigns, whether the 
King has the right to impose 
his will on the pédple’s elected 
leaders. ` 


It is in the light of this that 
the events leading to Mr. Papan- 
dereou’s resignation should be 
seen. Mr. Papandreou had for- 
med a government at the beginn- 
ing of last year. The electoral pro- 
' gramme of the Centre Union in- 
cluded among other things the 
democratisation of the army, the 
purging of the civil service, the 
army and the police of rightwing 
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Greece: Crisis Of Monarchy 


MADHU PANIKKAR 


elements and an enquiry irto the 
conduct of the ministers of the 
Caramanlis government wh» were 
accused of "having used public 
office for private gain. 

Mr. Papandreou when he took 
office was in a difficult position, 
the Cyprus crisis made him tread 
warily. He therefore. appointed 
Garoufalias, who belongs to the 
rightwing of the party ani has 
the confidence of both the King 
and the senior officers of the army 
to the Defence Ministry. The 
decision was not popular with the 
rank and file of the party bu: they 
accepted it in the nationel in- 
terest? At the beginning of the 
last month there were rumours 
of intrigues and plotting by right- 
wing officers to overthrow the 
Papandreou ministry. Thess ru- 
mours could not be dismissed as 
idle, for-in December 1963 General 
Vellios, Commander of. the lst 
Army corps had accused Papan- 
dreou of forming a government 
with the support of the leftist 
E.D.A. Moreover, the army and 
the police were both involved in 
the murder of the leftwing deputy 
Lambrakis. 

The Greek army had always 
intervened in politics on the con- 
servative side, and Mr. Papand- 
reou was therefore justified in 
taking preventive measures: In 
order to purge the amy of disloyal 
elements, the Prime Minister de- 
cided to take over the Defence 
Ministry. He therefore askec for 
the resignation of Mr. Garoufa- 
lias. The Defence Minister re- 
fused to’resign; he wes expelled 
from the party but he szill refused 
to go. Mr. Papandreou took the 
issue up with the King, he ore- 
pared a decree dismissing Mr. 


-Garoufalias for the King to sign. 


The King refused not because he 
wanted to retain Mr. Garoufatias, 
but because he did not want 
Mr. Papandreou to take over the 
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Defence Ministry. Mr. Papan- 


-dreou thereupon submitted the 


resignation of his ministry. 
Aspida A ‘fair 

King 'Constantine's injudicious 
action remains something of a 
mystery. If it was merely to 
prevent Mr. Papandreou from 
taking over the Defence Ministry, 
he could заме left it to the right- 
wing of -he Centre Union, who 
were equally opposed to the 
Prime M nister taking over De- 
fence. Tae King's explanatiori is, 
to say the least, peculiar; he ac- 
cused Mr. Papandreou of wanting 
to take over the Defence Ministry 
in order to prevent the truth > 
about the Aspida affair coming 
out. The Aspida-the buckle-a 
left wing group in the-Greek army 
was formed, according to right- 
wing sources, by the agents of the 
secret service directly responsible ~ 
to the Prime Minister. These 
sources have charged that both 
Mr. Papendreou and his son 
Andreas, are implicated in the 
Aspida whose object, they say, is 
to form a “government abhorent 
to all freemen"—an obvious re- 
ference to communism. 

The Asida affair is an attempt 
by the King and his agents to show 
that slowly under the E.D.A. 
influence, t 1e Papandreou Govern- 
ment was moving towards a 
Communist dictatorship. The 
rightwing press has cast Andreas ` 
Papandreou in the role cf villain; 
he is accused of plotting not only 
for the overthrow of the present 
regime but through control of the 
army, for -aking Greece outside 
the NATO alliance. But às Mr. 
Papandreou pointed out if his: 
object in d2manding the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Garoufalias was to 
kill the enquiry into Aspida it 
would hav» been more politic 
for him.tc have entrusted the 
Ministry tc one of his :;riends.: 


MAINSTREAM 
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Papandreou’s Politics ч 


The allegation that Mr. Papan- 
dreou is a conscious or uncons- 
cious tool of the leftist ЕРА has 
hardly any substance. He was 
- and remains a liberal. Twelve 
years ago he had figured in the 
company of Caramanlis the leader 
of the rightist National Radical 
Union (UNR). And after the 
' Centre Union emerged as the lar- 
gest party in the November 
1963 election, he had refused to 
form a goverriment with the sup- 
port of the EDA. He preferred 
to form a minority government 
which resigned in December. It 


was only after fresh elections . 


were held in the early part of 
1964, that’ the Centre Union 
emrged with a clear majority. 
Mr. Papandreou's policies since 
then have not favoured the EDA, 
though it has hurt the UNR. 

The rightwing press had re- 
peatedly attacked him for allow- 
ing the return of many Com- 
munist cadres, but as Mr. Papan- 
dreou pointed out, Mr. Caraman- 
lis during his seven years of 
power had allowed 6,856 exiles 
to return while in 1964 when he 
held power only 335 had come 
back. Twelve years after the 
end of the civil war, there are 
still 65,000 Greeks who live in 
exile, political detenus still con- 
tinue to rot in prisons. Certi- 
ficates of civism are still required 
for jobs, passports.and even driv- 
ing licences. 


EDA Stand 


The EDA had been pressing 
for a general amnesty for burying 
of the memories of the civil war, 


for a purge of the fascist elements ' 


in the army and: the civil service, 
for a neutralist foreign policy, 
for the legalisation of the Greek 
Communist Party, for an inde- 


‘pendent neutral and demilitarised. 


Cyprus. The emergence of pro- 
gressive groups among the younger 


elements of the army, the civil ` 


service and university, and the 
growth of a neutralist sentiment 
, have given force to this demand. 


Papandreou is aware of this 
sentiment, he equally realises that 
the apparatus for suppression 
built up by Marshal Papagos and 
Mr. Caramanlis will have to be 
dismantled. But he had proce- 
eded with great discretion, and 
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only to the extent tliat circums- 


tances had pushed him and his: 


liberalism had permitted. The 
Communist Party still operates 
outside the law, there has been no 
amnesty, the Greek Government 
continues to insist on Enosis. 


Foreign Policy Trends 


At the same time, though Gre- 
ece continues to be a member of 
the NATO alliance, the ties have 


beer loosened. То a great extent 


this has been due to the fact that 
the Soviet Union in contrast to 
the attitude adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers, supported the 
Makarios Government in Cyprus. 
Mr. Papandreou had also succeed- 
ed in establishing friendly relations 
with Yugoslavia. 

It was -however Mr. Papan- 
dreou's determination to purge 
the army and the civil service that 
brought out the hostility of the 
establishment. During the period 
when- Papagos and Caramanlis 
held power, the army and civil 

. service had ceased to be indepen- 
dent, they had become-bastions 
of reaction. 


Democratic Changes 


In January 1965, Papandreou 
"made some changes in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Tsirimotas, a resistant and 

г well-known liberal became Minis- 

; ter of the Interior. In February, 
Parlíament decided to enquire 
into tHe conduct of Caramanlis 
and two of his Ministers for 
financial irregularities. The Pa- 
pandreou Government also orde- 

` red enquiries into the use of funds 
by the parties, into conventions 
signed with- foreign firms. The 
Government made. it obligatory 
for Ministers and-civil servants to 
declare their sources of income. 
It further revealed that the Cara- 
manlis Government had planned-- 
the Pericles plan—to falsify elec- 
tion results in 1961. 

Moreover, it removed senior 
civil servants and army officers 
who had close links with the Cara- 
‘mantis Government and fascist 
' groups from positions of influence. 
The Right, the ultras and the 
King—for the monarchy had be- 
come identified -with these ele- 
thents—were alarmed at these 
measures, dnd had" decided to 
strike to safeguard its interests. 
Garoufalias provided the oppor- 


. tunity and the King seized it with 


both hands. 


Queen's Role 

It is not the young-and in- 
experienced King, who is the lea- 
der of the ultras in Greece. That 
role belongs to Queen Frederika. ` 
Her insistence on visiting London , 
in 1963, had provoked the resigna- 
tion of Caramanlis who consi- 
dered the visit inopportune. She is 
probably the most influential per- 
son in Greece today. She is aller- 
gic to the Centre Union ànd in 
partieular to Mr. Papandreou ' 
for as early as 1921 Mr. Papan- 
dreou had demanded the replace- 
ment of the monarchy by a repub- 
lic. Her object is simple: to 
remove any leader who functions 
independent ofthe monarchy, and 
to have a government wbich will 
carry out the wishes of the palace. 
In short a government of yes 
men. Е - 


King Constantine’s action how- 
ever has brought the monarchy 
into the political arena. It has 
pitted the palace against the 
people. Even pale liberals will 
be forced tothe conclusion that 
democratisation in Greece is only 
possible if the monarchy is 
abolished. 
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Battle Against The. Desert 


~  — R. K. MISHRA 


\ 


HE Great Indian Desert .with an 
area of approximately 181,960 
square ^ kilometers — has _ been 
waterless for over five thousand years. 
Ithas been a curse fo the people of 
this region for all these ages, but 
if its thirst could be quenched’ it would 
give to the country at least two crore 
tons of additional foodgrains. Here 
is the challenge to our planners whose 
importance, can hardly be overlooked 
when food shortage is hitting the 
entire economy of the country. 

What the late Maharaja Ganga 
Singh of Bikaner began in a true pioneer- 
ing spirit by constructing the Ganga 
Canal апа what the Rajasthan Canal 
Project plans to do to about fifty la 
acres of desert land in the next ten yea 
could very well be done to the entire 
eight crore acres of the vast and poten- 
tially fertile desert. Sri Kanwar Sain, 
one of India’s foremost engineers, had 
first dreamt of converting this entire 
inhospitable stretch of sand dunes into 
lush fields humming with human.habita- 

-tion and throbbing with’ agricultural, 
commercial and industrial activity. 
But when he first conceived this idea, 
the only source of water he had in mind 
was from the Punjab, rivers. Since 
then investigations have revealed sub- 
stantial sources of sub-soil water also, 
running along for miles and miles 
beneath the immediate surface. This has 
brought the dream of taming the desert 
with in the reach of reality to the present 
generation. 


Todd’s Testimony » 


Col. James Todd recalls in his Annals 
the scourage of famine that visited the 
entire people in this region year after 
Vear. "Every third year they calculate 
upon a partial visitation (of famine) and 
in one which cammenced in 1812 and 
lasted for four years flocks of poor 
creatures found their way to provinces 
on the Ganges—selling their infants or 
parting with their own liberty to sustain 
existence. Such calamities persisting 
for generations had led people to worhip 
Bhookha Mata——the goddess of hunger 
and famine. 5 

The arid tract known as the Great 
Indian Desert is really the eastern part 
‘of the Thar desert of India and Pakistan. 
The Thar itself is an eastern extension 
of^the much larger arid. areas of the 
Middle East. The desert extends over 
parts of Saurashtra, north Gujarat, the 
Punjab and, western and north-western 
Rajasthan. 

The Indian desert is considered to be 
largely man-made. Over-exploitation 
of resources, misuse of land, and pres- 
sure of human population combined 
with aridity of climate created serious 
problems of erosion. 
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It is generally believéd by scientists 
that the present aridity of this region 
is not pre-historic. Some of the his- 
torians are of the view that this region 
must have been a flourishing land with 
beautiful rivers in times gone by. 
According to them, the Great Rajput 
kingdoms would not have been estab- 
lished were it not for the fact that Raja- 
putana was then forested and far less 

* arid. 

Similarly Mohanjo-daro civilisation 
of the Indus valley could have prospered 
only in a climate much less rigorcus than 
that now experienced between Sind and 
Rajasthan. It has been estimated that 
the climatic change from prosperity to 
barrenness must have occurred during 
the last five thousand years. The soi 
survey of the areas has shown that most 
of these regions can be made to yield 
good crops provided life-giving water 
is made available. 


Construction of Canals - 


Apart from the construction of 
canals to utilise the waters fram the 
Punjab rivers, possibilities have opened 
up of laying down water courses to carry 
the run-off of rain-weter from the 
Punjab , which floods part of Rajasthan 
every year. Tubewells sunk in the 
Chandan region of, Jaisalmer district 
have given an hourly discharge of fifty 
thousand gallons and those ia the 
vicinity of Bikaner-have given a discharge 
of nearly ten thousand gallons per hour. 

Many scientific studies have been 

` carried out by a band of devoted and 
enthusiastic research workers at the 
Central Arid Zone Research Institute 

' at Jodhpur, which have opened up un- 
limited possiblities of decisively winning 
this battle against the hazards of rature 
and converting the desert into a green 
and pleasant land. 

Aerial photographs on the scale 
of 1:40,000 were-successfully used for 
the first time in India for the assessment 
of water resources as part of the inte- 
grated survey of the physical resaurces 
of Community Development Blocks 
inthis region. The three distinctly irri- 
.gated land patterns in the Central 
Luni Basin were marked or the 
photographs representing sweet, brackish 
and saline water belts. Ground water 
resources of two Blocks in the region 
have also been surveyed and it indicated 
that the largest number of wells were 
located in the younger alluvium. 


Since 1962, the Climatology section 
has initiated ' water/balance studies to 
investigate the ‘study’ of soil-moisture 
ratio and moisture-movement in sand 
dunes. Valuable results have been ottain- 
ed by the study of rainfall efficiency 
in Siwana and .Jalore Blocks. The 
main annual rainfall in these' Blocks 
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varies from 300 to 359 mm and 350 to 
480 mm respectively, with about~50 per- 
cent co-efficient of variation. Both 
Blocks had adequate rainfall with 50 to 
54 per cent probability of rain commenc- 
ing from-July 15. The expected number 
of wet spells in the Siwana,and Jalore 
locks which -provide some run-off- 
are 3,5 and 3.6 respectively.’ Conser- 
vation of this water could go a long way 
in increasing the water potential of these 
block areas and improving vegetation, 
the studies revealed. 3 


^ Moisture Conservation E * 


Studies in moisture conservation have 
indicated that by contour bunding at 
61 cm. vertical intervals, trenching at. 
30:5 cm vertical intervals and furrowing 
at T6 cm horizantal spacing, the soil 
retained two to three times more mois- 
ture over their corresponding control. 
plots, The efficiency of soil moisture 
treatment was-18 рег cent in bunding 
and trenching treatments. E Ы 

The water budget for the Kailana 
afforestation of rocky areas was also esti- 
mated. The study confirmed that in the 
rocky site it would be possible to effec- 
tively utilise the surplus water during 
monsoon for plant growth_ by adopting 
suitabe soil and water conserva- 
tion methods. - 


Past Instability 


Studies on land forms and their 
germographic origin form the basis of 
land surveys. The Indian desert, parti- 
cularly western Rajasthan, is very 
sensitive to factors of degradation. 
The extensive sand dune areas which 
characterize the- greater part of the 
region indicate a past era of great ins- 
tability and is probably a product of 
some very arid climate-cycle in the past. 
Studies on landscape patterns, sand 
dune dynamics, foci of erosion, -and 
inter-relations of soils and vegetation 
have also yielded valuable results. The 
evidence of gravel and rock fragment 
deposits in the sand dunes deposited 
-on the upper piedoments of the Aravali 
hills show that the dunes have undergone 
both aeolian and fluvial action indicating 
climatic fluctuation in recent past. ^ 

The study of physiography of sand 
duries as interpreted by measurements of 
aerial photos have shown the presence 
of dunes of various orientations and 
magnitudes. The longitudinal dunes are 
in alignment with south-westerly winds. 
Preliminary. studies of dune cycle have 
shown that some ofthe dunes are pas- 
sing through’ aeolian and other through 
eluvial phase.’ . 

Twelve pasture types have been 
recognised in Western Rajasthan. 
Experiments have proved that under 
a planned stocking rate and regulated 
grazing period, two inferior types of 
pastures can be transformed into 
“sood”-and “excellent” range condition 
grass pastures. 


Flora Study 


. A comprehensive knowledge of the - 
flora of any tract is an essential pre- 
requisite for plant introduction. In 
the arid regions the recognition of 
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MALCUTTA has always been 
the- home of new experi- 
ments so far'as the cultural 

field is concerned. It was in this 
city that Abanindranath Tagore 
worked to give Indian painting 
its Indianness and it was here 
that Sukumar Roy wrote his verse 
without meaning, the nonsense 
rhymes, followed, by the rebels 
who in the late thirties and forties 
produced some brilliant speci- 
mens of prose poetry. In fact a 
section of the Bengali intelligent- 
sia has always deviated from the 
trodden path to produce some- 
thing new, often spectacular and 
at other times of little conseq- 
uence. But more important than 
results was the attempt at break- 
ing fresh grounds. 

With Independence, however, 
a sort of stagnation set in, an 
unartistic desire to conform to 
existing patterns. Much was 

eing written, a lot painted, some 
of them tolerably good, but none 
that struck one as original. And 
the situation was getting really 
dangerous when recently we heard 
a couple of new voices. 

One of these is Milloo Baner- 
jee's. He went to London to 
study law in 1954 and came back 
a painter, seven years later. A 
couple of years later, after a num- 
ber of exhibitions at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, he became known 
to Calcutta's artistic circles. 

That was in 1963. Today, 
at the age of forty, Banerjee is 
Seriously occupied with a new 
theory of painting which he calls 
the Contra-Perspective theory. 
He has been working on it for 
quite sometime now and is think- 
ing of exhibiting some pictures 
drawn in the Contra way this 
autumn. The theory, he claims, 
is absolutely his own. 

We met the artist at his old 
fashioned South Calcutta resi- 
dence one Sunday morning. À 
discussion on his baby followed. 

"What is  perspectivism" 
Banerjee questioned and went 
on to answer, “it is the way in 
which an artist sets to give his 
picture dimensions which would 
make it look real". And, he 
went on to explain, has it been 
noticed in the case of landscapes 
any two lines which the artist 
might concentrate on would ulti- 
mately converge and meet at a 
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Away from the Ordinary 


point so that distant objects would 
gradually fade away giving a 
depth to the picture. 

But what would happen if the 
artist, standing where he was, 
imagined himself to be at a place 
beyond the point of convergence 
and then looked backwards? 
In this case the lines would diverge 
and things would get bigger and 
bigger. 


What, would be the gain, we 


asked. Banerjee stroked ~ his 
Christ-like beard thoughtfully. 
Mathematically speaking, one 


would gain in planes. Artistically 
if one drew in the contra way 
one would have to follow some 
rules which would impose a dis- 
cipline on modern art. 

He showed us some of his 
paintings done this way. Weird 
canvasses mostly the pictures, 
nevertheless gave an unmistakable 
sense of widening horizons, made 
one vaguely conscious of lands 
beyond that were perhaps richer 
and worth knowing. 

Of course  Banerjee hasn't 
progressed far. He has drawn 
very little since ‘63. Most of the 
time has been spent studying 
mathamatics and writing out his 
theory . And now he feels that 
the thing is getting beyond him 
and is frantically trying to get 
people interested in it so that the 
theory can be worked out in 
collaboration. So far has it 
found little response. from Cal- 
cutta art circles. 

Whatis striking about Banerjee 
is his modesty. He is conscious 
of his limitations as an artist and 
never for a moment thinks that 
his idea would bring about a 
revolution. All he wants is that 
people should try out his theory 
and see what happens. For 
various reasons, and economic is 
one, he can’t go the whole way 
alone. 

And we thought he was right. 
The theory may or may not have 
any basis. But the fact that 
someone was working along diffe- 


rent lines was refreshing. And 
who know the Contra-Perspective 
theory might open new vistas to 
the artist. We came out of his 
house hoping to find his theory 
sucessfully executed at the ex- 
hibition to be held in a few 
months time. 
+ m x 

N town recently was a Polish 
I architect Z.A. Zyelinski who 

had something interesting to 
tell us regarding house building. 

Zyelinski who is working with 
the Ford Foundation in the 
UAR was holidaying in India and 
came to Calcutta on a short 
visit. And he talked of ways 
which would solve the housing 
problem in this city and else- 
where. 


Broadly speaking, his idea was 
to use hollow boxes made of 
mud and sand, instead of brick 
and then arrange this according to 
design one wanted. This has been 
tried in Tunisia, he said, and 
has been a success. He advocated 
fewer beams and joists. ənd said 
staircases should be built on the 
outside to save space. 

What about cement, we asked. 
Right now that is the main 
problem and many a house has 
been lying incomplete for want of 
it. Simple, said Zyelinski. He 
was convinced that if the silt 
was recovered from the Hooghly 
and used, it would prove as good 
as cement. АП these would 
make house building a cheaper 
and quicker task. 

Listening to him one could 
not help thinking of the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organisa- 
tion. These Americans have spent 
four years trying to solve the 
housing problem. Crores have 

een spent already and much 
more will go down the drains. 
Meanwhile, people continue to 
sleep оп the roads, stay 
cramped in a couple of rooms. 

Calcutta, continues to be the 
same old problem city. | —ESES 
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Africa and Ретосғасу-Ш 





Africa’s One-Party Systems 


^ |  JACK WODDIS 


This is the third instalment of the discussion 


on the реғѕрестте 


of democracy in Africa initiated by the quarterly, The African 


Communist. 
July 10 and 17. 


HE contributions by Mokwugo 
Okoye and P. Tlale on Africa, 
democracy, the one-party systems 

and the state (Mainstream, July 10 and 
17) raise some very interesting questions 
which are the subject of current dis- 
cussion throughout Africa and beyond. 
Much of the ground covered in these 
articles is generally accepted in Africa, 
and is appreciated by Marxists else- 
where. The cómments I wish to make 
are not aimed at replying to any of the 
. points, made in these two articles, but 
rather to carry the argument a bit further 
and to examine more closely what is 
now happening in some of the African 
states. 
Two Types = d 

My general views on the one-party 

systems in Africa have previously ap- 
peared at length, partly in my book, 
Africa, the Way Ahead (London, 1963) 
and more fully in Marxism Today, 
‘August, 1963. In this latter article I 
stressed that there are two main types 
of single party independent African 
states—those which are progressive, 
and which are striving to complete the 
national democratic revolution and open 
the door to socialism; and those which 
express the striving of the feudal and 
reactionary bourgeois elements to hold 
down,the masses in the interests of the 
new ruling classes which are co-operating 
with imperialism. I pointed out that 
in a number of mass parties in Africa, 
which had led the people to indepen- 
dence, a new stage had begun in which 
the differing class tendencies within the 
single party are contesting for leadership 
and mastery. I then posed the fol- 
lowing problem: 


“The question of a single party or 


of two or more parties is not one of - 


abstract, absolute principle. The 
decisive factor is what is to be the 
character of a single mass party? 
What -will be its composition, its 
leadership, its policy, its ideology? 
In the conditions of present-day 
Africa, and because of the favourable 
world situation in which the forces 
of socialism are increasingly deter- 
mining the direction of the march 
of all mankind, it is possible that 
in a number of African states we 
will see the emergence of a new 
kind of mass revolutionary party, 
anti-imperialist in inspiration, em- 
bracing all the progressive forces 
of the nation, and progressively 
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The first two. instalments appeared in Mainstream, 


being won for the ideology of scienti- 

r fic socialism.” 
I stressed at that time tha: one could 
not be dogmatic as to how these single 


‘parties would develop in Africa. It 


seems to me that what is necessary now 
is not so much a general analysis of 
what might or might not take place, 
but a concrete examination of African 
reality, a serious study of the actual 
changes taking place in a number of the 
one-party systems in African states. 


Dialectics of Change 


P. Tlale, in his article (7 Maillstream, 
July 17) refers several times to the im- 
portance of the broad coalition of forces 
which carried through the s:ruggle for 
independence and which is now faced 
with the task of completing tne national 
democratic revolution. Thus, for exa- 
mple, he refers to ‘the determination of 
the coalition of classes in the national 
front to pursue their revolution even 
after the transfer of power’ and to the 
*broad unanimity that has been achie- 
ved in the greater majority of the newly 
independent states in favour of a non- 
capitalist path forward anc for poli- 
cies of a socialis: nature’. I have no 
quarre! with these formulations, which 
I think are correct, as far as they go, 
but I think one must study more closely 
the dialectics of change within the allia- 
nces and within the one-party systems 
themselves. P. Tlale correctly points 
out that ‘when the time cores to tear 
up the roots of imperialism and intro- 
duce agrarian and other reforms, the 
difference in class interests comes more 
and more into the open. What seems 
to me specially significant is that these 


differences are already finding expression. 


and are resulting in important changes 
within the one-party systems 


Ghana Example 


In Ghana, for example, as far back 
as April 8, 1961 President Nkrumah 
found it necessary to issue his famous 
Dawn Broadcast in which ле sharply 
Criticized those leaders of the Conven- 
tion People’s Pariy who, he said, ‘are 
tending, by virtue of their functions 
and positions, te become 2 separate 
social group aiming to become a new 
ruling class of self-seekers and careerists’. 

In a special message to a Seminar 
held at the Kwame Nkrumah Institute 
of Economics and Political Sciences, 
Winneba, on November 24, 1962. 
Nkrumah drew attention tc the new 


phase of struggle on which Ghana was 
embarking, and pointed out that in the 
struggle, to ‘liquidate the remnants of 
colonialism and imperialism’, the people. 
of Ghana would find that they. had 
‘brought “into focus the contradictions 
in (their) society’. He then referred to 
‘certain individuals, and even groups, 
who, as a consequence of our struggle 
for independence and social transforma- 
tion, have acquired some pretensions to 
economic power, and are so put out 
by our declared intentions as to want to 
obstruct our actions’. 


The opposition of these forces, and 
“the growing drive of the masses and 
Government of Ghana to reconstruct 
their society, has resulted in profound 
changes beginning to take place within 
the Convention People’s Party. Ghana 
celebrated last year, the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Conven- 
tion “People’s Party. This party was 
established as a militant fighting alliance’ 
of all the patriotic classes in Ghana, 
and its main aim was ‘Self-Govern- 
ment NOW’. Having won its inde- 
pendence in 1957, successfully beaten. 
off various imperialist plots and intri- 
gues, and embarked on its far-reaching 
Seven-Year Plan, which is expected to 
lay the basis for socialism, Ghana is 
пок entering a new phase of her strug- 
gle 


Role Enhanced 


Her political leaders have stressed 
that, in this new phase, the role of the 
party will be enhanced and its function 
will change too. This has been under- 
lined in an important editorial article 
in the Ghana weekly, The Spark. The 
article points out: 


“The C.P.P. grew up as the instrument 
of the will of all sections of the people 
fighting for national independence. 
They were united into an irresistible 
force by the party which, steeled in 
action, won the political revolution 
taking control of the state and afl 
aspects of its operations out of the hands 
of the imperialist occupiers of our coun- 
try and established independece.".. 


But now, says The Spark, Ghana faces 
new problems. 


“Our aim is socialism and there are 
different milestones along the road to it. 
On that road programmes and stages 
change. The party must see these 
changes coming, prepare. the people 
for them and adapt itself to new condi- 
tions, too, It must play its role as 
a vanguard party, co-ordinating. mobi- 
lizing and directing the initiative of 
our people. As the aims of the party 
become more complex, the party has 
to grow to meet this challenge.” 
^ The article goes on to stress three 
main ways in which the party must-be 
transformed. First, its aim and func- 
tion: 

“Today the party is changing from 
the Party of National Independence to 
theParty of National Reconstruction 
and Socialism." 

-This requires the party to be, in 
Kwame Nkrumah’s words, ‘the political 
vanguard of the people’. 


Secondly, its composition. The party, 
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asa vanguard party’ will only grant 
the honour of membership to the most 
active, dedicated and honest people: 

“The criteria for membership are the 
grasp of socialist ideology, the level 
of political consciousness, devotion and 
dedication to the socialist cause, ability 
to organize, influence and guide the 
masses in the general direction of so- 
cialism, transparent honesty, unadver- 
tised self-sacrifice and a life of simpli- 
city." = ; 

In order to create such a party, it 
says, care must be taken to control the 
class composition of the party: 


“The truth must always be borne in 


mind that a party made up mostly of ~ 


white-collar workers, civil servants and 
middle-class intellectuals will certainly 
not attain the national goal of socialism. 
Such an achievement can be the hand- 
work only of the most revolutionary 
elements in our society, namely the work- 
kers, the peasants and the revolutionary 
youths. Therefore, much as we gladly 
welcome intellectuals and middle-class 
elements, who make the grade, into the 
fold of-the one national party, the bulk 
of the membership must be made up of 
workers, peasants and the-revolutionary 
youths. This objective we can achieve 
only through a careful regulation of ad- 
"mission into the party." 

Thirdly, the article stresses the need 
to strengthen the ideological content of 
the party: ` 

“Conviction is based on sound under- 
standing and every party member 
must be helped to learn about the scienti- 
fic basis of our revolutionary theory.” 


This theory, if states, is ‘Marxism 
applied to the African situation, which 
will equip every party member to deal 
with problems in a scientific way, in a 
creative and correct way’. 


Algerian F.L.N. 


The new role of the party was also 
one of the central themes in the re- 
markable report made by Ben Bella 
to the Algerian r.L.N. Congress in April 
last year. Ben Bella ^ opened his 
speech by emphasizing the significance 


of the Congress, the first.full Congress , 


of the Party on the soil of independent 
Algeria. 

“Up till now, we have kept going 
above all on the revolutionary drive of 
our masses, on their spontaneous action. 
Our forms of organization have been 
dictated by the demands of the situation 
and not worked out in any rational 
manner. In this sense, the present 
Congress constitutes a point of depar- 
ture.” 

Ben Bella then analysed the most 
important changes that had taken place 
in the previous eighteen months. The 
Decrees of October 23, 1962, and of 
March 18, 1963, annulled the purchase, 
sale or allocation of vacant properties, 
and ordained the return to the nation 
of land abandoned by the colons. This 
prevented the big Algerian landowners 
the national bourgeoisie and war pro- 
fiteers from enlarging thejr economic 
base and increasing their political 
power. 6 Í 
, These decrees also opened the way 
to the initiative of the workers. who 
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occupied the farms and factories of their support to all initiati ves by the people". 


former masters and assured the conti- 
nuity of production. Thus the workers' 
own self-management had become an 
accomplished fact, and this was recogni- 
zed by the Government in its Decrees 
of, March 22 and 23, 1963, which .gave 
legal sanction to the action of the 
workers. This meant, too, the emer- 
gence of a socialist sector of the eco- 
nomy .In October, 1963, large estates 
were nationalized, and this was followed 
by the taking over of the last land 
holdings of the French settlers. A 
number of industrial enterprises, too, 
were taken over by the State. 


. Thus, in a very short space of time, 
the economic base of the former oc- 
cüpying power has been heavily dimi- 
nished, and the door to the growth of 
th» Algerian capitalist class consider- 
ably closed. Thishas created favourable 
prospects for Algeria’s march towards 
socialism. 


New Programme 


In this new phase, said Ben Bella 
a new programme became essential, a 
programme which maps out a line of 
action which can be summed up as: 
‘A new economy. A new State. A new 
Party.’ 

Repeatedly, in his speech, Ben Bella 
paid particular attention to the role of 
the masses as makers of history, to the 
initiative of the people as the indispen- 
sable basis of revolutionary change; 


“The largest and most deeply rooted 
participation of the Algerian masses 
has guaranteed the advance of the re- 
volution and prevented it from getting 
bogged down in the rut of compromise. 
This alone can guarantee its future. Our 
duty lies in bringing to it theunity and 
charity which symbólize а revolutionary 
party." 

He went on to point out that 'the 
participation of the masses is a necessary 
condition for arousing their consciences’, 
and -that 'it-is in the course of strug- 
gle, in all its forms’ that the people will 
find the instruments and institutions 
which best allow them to participate. 
This involves, too, the development 
of the ideological struggle against 
mistaken ideas. Such a struggle 
is needed to help rouse the peoples’ 
conscience. ‘If the ‘struggle against 
reactionary ideologies is пої ~ waged 
mercilessly, the most radical masses 
remain powerless.’ 


Thus, the role of the party is decisive, 
*the most important feature of our 
work’. Ben Bella pointed out that: 


“At the beginning of fhe war of 
Liberation, the F.L.N. was made up 
of various currents, guided by different 
philosophies..... Today it appears in 
a new light; thanks to the revolutionary 
measures taken by those in power.... 
Today it is no longer a question of 
reviving the F.L.N. in its past form, 
but starting from what already exists 
of forging an instrument capable "of 
defending and promoting 'socialism^ 
on a massive scale....our country needs 
a driving force. This driving force 
is the single party, a party conscious 
of the interests of the working masses, 
a dertermined party which gives real 


` 


Ben Bella spent considerable time 
dealing with the role of the party, 
on the need to fight for the line of the 
party, to base the party on the principles 
of democratic centralism, on the role 
„of the .party as the advance-guard 
of the masses, on the necessity for the 
cadres to maintain close links with the 


masses and to deal concretely with their 


problems. 


Of special interest is his treatment 
of the party’s social composition: 


“The social composition of the party 
raises some questions of principle. 
The draft rules Jay down that a party 
member must not exploit the labour 
of others. With the progress of the 
building. of socialism the exploitation 
of labour will recede. But we still 
have exploiters among us, and the spirit 
of -exploitation. Our party cannot 
tolerate exploiters penetrating its ranks. 
without the risk of degeneration and 
‘bourgeoisification’: 

“The draft, rules also lay down that 
the party must draw its strength from 
the peasants and workers. 
without saying. Socialism aims first 
at the liberation of these social forces, 
It is their democratic organisation, their 
activity within the party, which will. 
make its strength. This year, we must 
make it a rule to accept only poor pea- 
sants and workers into membership so 
as to strengthen the work of the’ party 
at the point of production."' 


Conflict in Guinea 


a 


That goes ` 


In Guinea, too, there have been’ 


important changes within the Decmo- 
cratic Party, which reflect very much 
the conflict within the party between 
the new bourgeois forces who want to 
enrich themselves and hold up the ad- 
vance of the country, and the majority 
who want to press ahead and make 
important changes. For the past few 
*years there has been .a considerable 
to-and-fro in relations between the main 
forces contending within the party. 
At the end of 1964 important decisions 
were taken to crack down against some 
of the bourgeois elements in Guinea; 
all private traders have had their import 
and export licences cancelled, trade’has 
once again became (as it did at first after 
independence in 1958) a monopoly of 
the State Trading Corporation, and, 
severe measures have been announced 
. fo tighten up against smuggling. 

In drawing attention to the reasons 
for the new measures, President Sekou 
Toure exposed the fact that for the 
past six years big traders had been 
engaged in black market operations, 
and in smuggling, and had made use 
of considerable funds outside the country 
He also: announced that there would 
be a check on the property in the hands 
of every Guinea citizen since 1958; 
ati goods fraudulently acquired would 
be confiscated for the benefit of the 
people.. ~ M 

It is significant that simultaneously 
with the announcement of these new 
measures to restrict the bourgeoisie, 
it was also announced that sweeping 
changes would be made within the party. 
Membership of the Democratic Party 
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of Guinea will from now on be restricted 
to ‘activists who have proved them- 
selves’. In future, no private traders 
or managers can occupy a leading post 
in the party either at the centre or in 
the localities. Central and provincial 
commissions have been set up to investi- 
gate and expose sources of enrichment, 
particularly. among political and ad- 
ministrative leaders. Party members 
must now be over eighteen years of age, 
and engaged in productive work. A 
drastic reduction in party membership 
‘has already taken place; in the capital, 
Conakry, for example, membership is 
being limited to 30,000 people. Thus, 
formerly a mass party for national 
independence, embracing practically the 
entire population, the Democratic Party 
of Guinea is being transferred into an 
advance guárd party of revolutionaries, 
with its edge turned against the trading 
bourgeoisie who have been endeavouring 
to take advantage of the situation in 
Guinea, The conflict between the two 
trends in Guinea is not yet resolved, but 
anyone wishing to understand the one- 
party system there must take this con- 
flict into account. Е 


Trend to Scientific Socialism 


Another important manifestation 
of the conflict between the two trends 
in the one-party systems is seen in the 
ideological conflict between the advo- 
cates of ‘African socialism’ or ‘Arab 
socialism’ on the one hand, and those 
who stand by the concept of scientific 
socialism.. The Party Rules adopted 
by the Convention People’s Party of 
Ghana, shortly after independence in 
. 1957, spoke of ‘African socialism’ as 
the party’s aim. But when it became 
increasingly obvious that this term was 
being used by those who wished to sepa- 
rate Africa from other socialist countries, 
and to preveht the creative application 
of generally valid ‘Marxist principles 
to African conditions (and, even more 
significant, as a mask behind which 
neo-colonaialism and capitalism, not 
socialism, were to be fostered), the 
c.p.p. "abandoned the term. Thus, 
the new programme of the C.P.P. ado- 
pted in 1962-says thatits ideology ‘is 
based on scientific. socialism'. 


In Mali, too, · fhe ruling party, 
the Sudanese Union, bases itself on 
scientific socialism. The1964 Congress of 
the party adopted a resolution, cal- 
ling for the setting up ofa Higher Party 
School whose syllabus would take ac- 
count of ‘the specific historical, econo- 
mic, cultural and social features of the 
Mali Republic, Africa and the whole 
world, the history and principles of the 
party, and the principles of scientific 
socialism, without ‘the. knowledge of 
which no leader Сап effectively solve the 
problems of building socialism in our 
country.’ ` . 

This Party School is being established 
in Mali with the assistance of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, In 
a letter to the c.p.s.u., at the end of 
January 1965 expressing his thanks for 
this help, President 
wrote: ‘Our party regards as an invalua- 
able advantage the possibility of using 
the priceless experience and support 


of the C.P.S.U. which, having built ир. 
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‘socialism, is leading the Soviet Union 
to a Communist society.’ 


Nasser’s Speech 


Of special significance, tco, is the 
speech of President Nasser :o the 
-U.A.R. National Assembly, oc Novem- 
ber 12, 1964, in which he ro longer 
referred to ‘Arab socialism’, ou: stres- 
sed that ‘it is the working class which 
represents the socialist system’, and went 
on to explain in these terms: 3 


“There is another point: scientific 
Socialism as we perceive it and as de- 
fined by the Charter is the proper for- 
mula for proper progress. I wish to 
stress this point. It has been said that 
scientific socialism is heresy and Mar- 
xism. I have heard it myself and 
I think many of you have heard it 
too, 'What does scientific :ocialism 
mean?’ some people ask. ‘Ours is ап 
Arab socialism, not scientific socialism'. 
This is of course untrue. When we 
read in the press that a football team 
has lost, we say that in order to win 
in the future it must train sciertifically. 
This principle applies to everything in 
life. If we want to have a prcper and 
‘successful socialism it must be applied 
scientifically. 


In Congo (Brazzaville), toc, where 
there is an entirely new situation since 
the overthrow eighteen months ago of 
the puppet Youlou regime, һе trade 
union centre and the party refer to 
scientific socialism as being the basis 
of their activity. 


In Uganda no one-party sys:em yet 
operates, but within. the main national 
party, the Uganda People’s Congress 
(U.P.C.)/ one can see expressions of the 
same battle raging between the supporters 
of scientific socialism and those who, 
behind a mask of ‘African socialism’ 
or ‘democratic socialism’, are striving 
to prevent Uganda taking a path away 
from capitalism and towards socilism. 
This conflict broke into the open last 
year, at the April Congress of the U.P.c., 
when the right wing, on the basis of 
anti-communism (and by а nur ber, of 
underhand tricks to inflate their voting 
strength at the Congress) managed 
to secure the removal of the General 
Secretary, John Kaconge, a founder of 
the party and an open exponent cf scie- 
tific socialism and so strike a temporary 
blow against the most consistently 
anti-imperialist trends in the party. 


In Tanzania, too, there are advocates 
of scientific socialism. Here, the ban- 
ber of scientific sociálism has been raised 
in Vigilance Africa (Tuwe Macuo), a. 
new fortnightly journal which carries 
a banner head—‘For Scientific Socialism 
and African Unity,’ Against Colonialism 
and Imperialism.. This is still, however, 
a minority trend within the Tangany ika 
Africa National Union (TANU), the rul- 
ing party. 

The developments in the single 
parties of Ghana, Algeria, Guinea 
and Mali, as well as the developments 
taking place in Congo (Brazzaville), 
and in the U.A.R., constitute a va-‘uable 
enrichment of the  treasure-nouse 
of knowledge of the international work- 
ing, class and socialist movement, and 
a creative addition, in very practize, of 


` 


revolutionary theory. 


It had previously been believed in 
some circles that African peoples wishing 
to advance to socialism would have to 
set up their own Communist Party, 
organizationally and ideologically sepa- 
rate from the single national party. 
The formation of such Communist 
Parties has taken place in some African 
countries, and may become necessary 
in some others. But experience shows 
that іп a number of African States, 
as the pcoples drive from independence 
to complete their national democratic 
revolution and advance towards socialism, 
possibilities can arise which facilitate 
changing the class composition, character 
and ideology of the single, mass parties, 
transforming them from broadly based 
national parties into consciously socialist 
parties based on Marxism-Leninism, 
and increasingly led by the working 
people. 

All who are seriously concerned with 
developments in ‘Africa should study 
closely the further evolution of the 
African political parties, the relation 
of forces within them, and the pronoun- 
cements, of their leaders. It is only by 
a regular examination of the actual 
experiences of these parties, and by cons- 
tantly  re-checking and  re-assessing 
what is actually taking place,- that 
Marxists can really contribute .to our 
understanding of the African revolution. - 
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E frained from 


REMCHAND is the greatest person- 

ality the Urdu and the Hindi fictions 

have so far produced. He not only 
pioneered the modern style, but also per- 
fected it to an extent, that few have found 
it possible to go beyond. His name in re- 
cent years has successfully travelled from 
the library to the class room and from 
there to the humble house-hold. 


` Yet scholarship has so far remained 
surprisingly shy of this towering genius 
of Indian. writing. Works on Premchand 
have not only been few, but have been 
disappointingly inadequate for those 
who want to have a working guide of 
“their own in understanding and inter- 
preting his work. Madan. Gopal’s 
book* thüs fulfills to a great extent not 
only a regrettable gap in literary his- 
tory, but also provides a refreshing 
relief in ways more, than one. This re- 
viewer, for instance is relieved to’ find 
that the author has not attempted the 
sin and the folly of imposing his own 
interpretations over the master's writ- 
ings and actions. In fact he has re- 
offering any opinions 
about political and ideological meanings 
': which may look rather obvious ~ and 


tempting to a critic the type of which : 


.: has become much too common in re- 
cent years. 


Р i NL 

Abiding ‘faithfully by the traditions 
of best literary biography Madan Gopal 
has kept himself confined to the narra- 
tion of much needed facts about the 
various aspects of Premchand’s life 
and works. It is, for instance, the first 
book, either in Hindi or Urdu, which 
provides a detailed and indexed account 
of every short story, novel or play 
Premchand has written, as also of all 
his major essays, editorials and other 
non-literary writings. 


A researcher will find the book an 
invaluable guide, since it is the first 
attempt to provide an authentic. back- 
ground to Premchand’s writings from 
the earliest days till the end. Extensive 
quotations from his letters, the bulk 
of which had remained so far untraced, 
add not only to the value of the book, 
but also provide rare glimpses into a 
very human and thus intensely versatile 
personality of the master of the Hindus- 
tani fiction. 


A common fault of most of the 
previous books on Premchand has been 
that they have either been written from 
the, Urdu or from the Hindi angle. This 
has been grossly unfair to the writer who 
has not only proved to be one of the 
strongest links between the twin lang- 
uages, but whose personal contribution 
to their enrichment remains inseparable 
and indivisible. It is indeed odd that a 
trend has recently been emerging among 

.the overzealous enthusiasts of Hindi 
to claim him as a Hindi writer, by 
consciously minimising his love for 
Urdu. 


This biography on the other hand has 
dispassionately recorded the fact that 
Premchand almost religiously devoted 





*Munshi Premchand; A Literary Bio- 
graphy by Madan Gopal (Published by 
Asia Publishing House, 1965) Price 
Rs. 15. Premchand’s death anniversary 
falls on July 31. 
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Remembering 
P Premchand 


COMPETENT SCHOLARSHIP 


his mornings to writing in Hindi and 
evenings to Urdu. This one fact alone 
more weight than hundreds of argu- 
carry ments by the respectiv: protagonists 
of the two languages whether Premchand 
was éssentially an Urdu or a Hindi 
writer. Мапу.а writer, I am sure, 
will feel inspired by the fact that the 
success and the fame earned by Prem- 
chand has been as much the result of 
his intellectual briliance, as of the 
amount of physical labour he regularly 
undertook. Those of us who think that 
a mere flash of mystical genius can make 
a great writer should profit ‘by the 
knowledge that a writer. of Premchand's 


calibre had to put in at least eight hours _ 


of solid writing every day. 


Another fact of contemporary re- 
levance is the persistent fight which 
Premchand had to put up against 
communalism, especially against move- 
ments like the Suddhi. It goes to Prem- 
chand's credit to have made it clear in 
almost prophetic tones that such move- 
ments if given encouragement by en- 
lightened Hindus or even passively 
tolerated by them, could shatter natio- 
nal unity. E 


To a writer like the present reviewer, 
the interesting sidelights which emerge 
from the book, are as important as the 
main narration. One learns for instance 
that even though  Premchand had 
become the unrivalled master of fiction, 
yet he could not find a single Urdu 
publisher for his works either in U.P. 
or Delhi, the traditional strongholds 
of the language. It was only a Lahore 
publisher, who not only undertook the 
risk but also paid a moderate amount as 
royalty. Again, it is more grim than 
amusing to find that a writer of his 
stature even in the heyday of his fame 
had to constantly be on the look out for 
reluctant friends and publishers from 
whom he could borrow money. 


Looking at the present trend in the 
Urdu and Hindi magazines —where 
even the best of them have developed the 
habit of making only a token payment 
and that too for a handful of the more 
fortunate writers—it was a pleasant 
revelation to know that the magazinse in 
early twenties and thirties paid their 
writers fairly well. Premchand got 
reasonably well judging by the con- 
temporary standards even though he 
at that time was a comparative new- 
comer in the field. It should provide 
an interesting subject for a literary 
journalist to dig out the reasons for the 
recent slump compared to the earlier 
days. 


The chief merit of the book lies in 
the fact that it has presented authentic 
narration of events which provides a 


background to Premchand’s writings. It 
is simply fascinating to. follow the 
process of craftsmanship through which 
each of his important work did go, 
with the aid of notes, synopses, letters 
and drafts, made before the finished pro- 
duct took shape. Interestingly enough! 
one finds that very much like the more 
sophisticated Urdu and Hindi writers 
of the present generation, Premchand 
used to correspond freely in Ejnglish 
even with those who knew Urdu or 
Hindi. He was also in the habit of 
jotting down notes and synopses for 
his short stories and novels in English. - 
Yet none has dared to'call him ап 
‘Anglophile’. an epithet.too commonly 
used and misused against the present 


“generation. 


The book should be a ‘must’ especi- 
ally for those writers and critics; who 
in their blissful ignorance are trying to 
carve an imaginary Pemchand, out .of 
their own image of crude, ignorant and 
blind prejudices. 


Nothing could however be a more 
subtle and bitter comment on the po- 
verty of the two languages which Prem- 
chand sought all his life to enrich, than 
that the book has been published only in 
English. ‚Опе wonders if it would ever 
find the light of the day, either in Urdu 
or Hindi. —Zafar Peyami 
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BATUKESHWAR DUTT (Continued from Page 9) 


flickering light into the open door 
of my cell: and there haloed in 
the light, stood Batukeshwar Dutt 
—grave and, sombre, touched by 
concern and anxiety. I could not 
believe my eyes: I stood rooted 
to the ground, speechless with the 
flood of unuttered words. I op- 
ened my arms: he stumbled into 
them and clung me with all the 
ageless compassion of mankind 
that is lavished- on a long- 
lost returned wanderer. His body 
was trembling with the strain of 
unexpressed affection and when 
he kissed me I felt his tears trickl- 
ing down my cheeks.... 

We did not speak a word to 
each other till he ran, his fingers 
in my hair and found them 
matted with caked up blood. 
“Does it hurt"? he asked. “Мо”, 
I said, “You damned liar and 
incorrigible obstinate mule’’!— 
he said and then directed the 


fire of his wrath against the jail 
officials and the satanic British 
government. 

І was removed on his ir: sistence 
to the jail hospital instantly апа” 
was promptly attended to. There, 
despite the jailor’s instructions to 
the contrary, I was treated with 
all human consideration by Dr. 
Hundà Ram —a noble an patrio- 
tic soul. In the days to. come he 
played a significant role :n help- 
ing us to organize a province- 
wide hunger-strike of all the poli- 
tical prisoners, that we undertook 
to win the recognition of »olitical 
status for us and also to protest 
against bad treatment. He was 
truly a great but unknown pat- 
riot who, in his love for the 
country, staked his job, liberty 
and all, in order to further the 
cause of political prisoners. All of 
us, who were in Multar prison 
at that time, owed him a debt of 





LANGUAGE CRISIS (Continued from Page 13) 


non-Hindi States, so as to pave 


the way for thetriupmh of mother- 


tongue? 


Does he agree that Hindi can 
occupy only the position of a 
link language and not any position 
superior to the other Indiam 
languages? 


Does he agree that Hindi can 
only occupy the position of link 
language after the achievement 
of the sovereignty by the other 


ecotypes is important for selection 


of drought resistant strains of palatable : 


and nutritious fodder plants. 

* The plants of the Indian Desert are 
generally thorny, hardy and often 
succulent. There is however a re- 
markable absence of cacti in this region 
unlike other deserts. The most interest- 
ing feature of the flora of Central Luni 
Basin is that it marks the meeting place 


. tribution of sand dunes 





Indian languages in the States? 

Does he therefore agree that 
English must continue for some- 
time as the link language along 
with Hindi? 


Does he agree that all the 
major languages of our country 
should become the languages for 
media of the UPSC examina- 
tions? 


What does Sri Nambo»diripad 
agree or disagree with in zhe con- 


„BATTLE AGAINST DESERT (Continued from Page 16) 


The extent and dis- 
in Rajasthan 
have also been mapped. The dune- 
free country in western Rajastaan com- 
prises 41:5 percent’ of the total area. 
The dune intensities ranging from 
20-40, 40-60, 60-80 and 80-1С0 per cent 
cover nearly 18:6, 117, 4:8 and 11:5 
per cent of the total area respectively. 


aerial photos. 


. that sadist, jailor. 





deep gratitude. 

I came to know from Dr. 
Hunda Ram that it was Batukesh- 
war Dutt who canalized and or- 
ganized the resentment in the pri- 
son against the maltreatment 
meted out.to me at the hands of 
He stuck out 
his neck, irrespective of conse- 
quens in defence of human 

ignity and defied the whole lot 
of potential murderers—the run- 
ning dogs of British imperialism 
let loose in prison. 

That was our irrepressible Ba- 
tukeshwar Dutt—the gentle, drea- 


: my, Soft-spoken youth but when 


aroused, a reckless fighter, a fear-' 
less crusader in the cause of 
justice and human dignity 


He is no more with us but he 
is eternally enshrined in the 
hearts of people and PROPIS are 
immortal.. 





А 
crete? One might -scan his re- 
view from end to end without 
finding any answer to these varied 
and difficult questions. Yet these 
are the problems that have arisen 
out of the crisis facing our country 
in the field of language. 

- In this background І сап only 
describe Sri Namboodiripad's re- 
view as revealing the traditional 
approach of the dogmatist to 
concrete burning problems of the 
бау. = 


И 


transforming the терїоп and solving 
many of India’s economic problems, 
including that of paucity of foodgrains 
and agricultural production. 


Desert Development Authority 


In this background, the decision of 
the Government of India to set up a 
Desert Development- Authority during 
the Fourth; Plan period is a welcome 
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(THE FLOWERS OF HIROSHIMA) 


by 


EDITA MORRIS 
(Translated into Hindi by Mohan Rakesh) 


What does it mean to be a survivor of the 


Hiroshima bombing? 


То; have to hide your terrible scars and 


disfigurements because the new, healthy inhabi- 


, tants of Hiroshima are disgusted by the re- 


` membrance of that night of terror. 


Living such a haunted life now, would you 
greet those who were responsible for the 


disaster? 


The book has been published in 25 


countries. 
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‚ А SHAMEFUL REALITY 


T the end of seventeen years of freedom, and after ~ thirteen years 
of planned development, one-ninth of India’s population earns 
less than 32 paise pet head per day, about a quarter earns less 

than 42 paise a day each, and more than three-quarters earns less, 
than 68 paise a day. 


This finding of the All-India Rural Household Survey constitutes 
more eloquent comment on the performance of the Congress and of 
the Central and State Governments than all the thunder of 
Oppositon criticism. The Mahalanobis Committee's finding that 
the rich have been getting richer and the poor poorer, and the trade 
union organizations’ complaint that real wages have remained stagnant 


for more than fifteen years pale into insignificance before the stagger- 


ing, shameful reality revecled by the latest survey. 
Sri Jaya Prakash Na-ayan's criticism of the Leftist political par- 


‘ties in the country—that they have done nothing concrete to remedy 


“the country’s sickness"— provides only part of the answer. In fact, 
a little honest introspecticn will bring home to Sri Narayan the fact 
that he is even more guilty of the crime of which he accuses the orga- 
nized Left. Many of the leaders as well asa large part of the rank 


and file of the Left in India at one time drew their inspiration in respect 


of the striving for Socialism from Sri Narayan among others. And it 
is a fact that Sri Narayan has done precious little all these years to 
organize constructive struggle against the growing inequality and the 
failure to raise the standard of living of even those who have been be- 
low starvation level. This is not to say that the Opposition parties 
do not deserve-the charge levelled against them. 


. . The main responsibil-ty, however, is without doubt that of the 

ruling party, for, despite having accepted the establishment of a socia- 
list society as the national zoal, the Congress has compromised with 
Big Business at every stage and has abetted and aided hoarders and 
profiteers in making this unfortunate country a fertile field for their 
exploitation. Sri Narayan is not fár wrong when he declares that 
the stray reform measures undertaken by the Government in the 
post-independence period are по more than crumbs thrown to the 
people within the framework of capitalism. Congress stalwarts 
like Sri S.K. Patil who advocate a “Plan holiday" speak the 
same language as Sri Tata and Swatantra’s Sri Masani, and their 
aim is common, namely, tre protection of the riches of the wealthy 
landlord and the big industrialist. 


` What the country needs today, far from being a Plan Holiday, 
is an intensification or planning and honest implementation of the 
Plans in the interest of the people. This is precisely what the advo- 
cates of a respite from planning are aiming to prevent. 


Thus the position now is that the Congress leadership must make 
up its mind whether it will eject those who are making use of the 
organization in furtherance of vested interests and become a party - 
truly representative of the people , or allow the degeneration of the 
party into a larger version of the Swatantra Party. The Leftist ` 
Opposition parties must on their part put an end without delay to the 
endless quibbling over vagve theories and mutual mudslinging, апа '- 
concentrate on the prime iask of organizing effective, purposeful 
movement to focus attention on the continuing poverty and misery of 
our long-suffering people. 


MAINSTREAM 





FOOD : BUMPER РКАТТІЕ 


“There is confusion, even a 
contradiction, in the objec- 
tiye of food policy, with- 
out a definition of priori- 
ties, or an absorption of 
these into a single system.” 


AT was written fifteen years 
Wisin the Thirumala 

Rao Committee Report in 
1950—reads almost like a com- 
mentary on the situation today. 
Although the present crisis is 
‘too deep for cynicism, there has 
grown in the Capital widespread 
apathy to all the impressive mea- 
sures that are announced from 
time to time from the Krishi 
Bhavan. The law of diminishing 
returns works more devastatingly 
in the case of the promises and 
pledges of the Food Ministry 
than of any other department 
of the Government today. 


And this is to a large measure 
reflected in the sceptical reactions 
to the decisions announced with 
great fanfare at the end of the 
last week-end's meeting of the 
Chief Ministers Sub-committee 
appointed at the Bangalore Food 
Ministers' 
two weeks ago. 

Misgivings began to crop 
up at Bangalore itself. The 
memo which the Food Minister 
had originally prepared for the 
Bangalore conference, stressed the 
urgency -of strengthening and 
expanding the Food Corporation 
of India so that it might even- 
tually gain the commanding heights 
of the nation’s food economy, 
as had been originally envisaged. 
This could not be made accepta- 
ble to the States, and that was how 
without taking any decision, the 
Bangalore meeting passed on the 
' responsibility to the high-powered 
Sub-committee. It was thus 
clear that in the very first round 
the Food Minister himself had to 
beat a retreat, 


The announcement of 
Government’s decision to intro- 
duce statutory rationing in all 
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Conference less than, 


the. 


, 


cities with a population of over 
one lakh has hardly created any 
stir, confirming the impression 
that in the present mood in the 
Capital few could be taken in by 
radical declarations on paper. 


Observers in the Capital recall 
that last year too the Government 
had declared with great enthusiasm 
that they would go in for statu- 
tory rationing in seven major 

.cities but in reality nothing came 
out of it. = 

Specialists in the field, working 
within a radius of less than ten 
miles from the place where the 
Chief Ministers’ Sub-committee 
met, fee] that the Government 
‘seems to be once again putting 
the cart before the horse. For 
they point to the basic weakness 
of the new food policy that it 
works out no proper plan to 
ensure supplies to meet the pro- 
gramme of large-scale rationing. 


The argument against any 


monopoly procurement scheme is * 


that it would involve the Govern- 
ment's handling of 40 million 
tons of foodgrains, which can 
hardly be an immediately feasible 
proposition. Apart from the 
lack of machinery to handle such 
an enormous programme, mono- 
poly procurement would involve 
overcoming stupendous political 
obstacles which is not possible 
without a nation-wide cam- 
paign, for which the present 
leadership has neither the stature 
nor the purposeful determination. 
To fight the food crisis on a war 
footing was not done under 
Nehru himself : there is very little 
to warrant its being undertaken 
"today. 

Most of New Delhi observers 
do not seem to be taken in by the 
much-advertised ballyhoo of a 
National Eood Plan being evolved 
by the Chief Ministers. The 
squabbles on the first. day of the: 
conference only helped to under- 
line the almost total lack of a 
national approach to the urgent 
problem. 


\ 


Sri Р. С. Sen’s parting of 
company with Sri Naik on the 
question of total procurement is 
believed to be guided by the 
pragmatic wisdom of political 
compulsions in his own State 
where after having used DIR 
against the hoarders last year, 
he had to bow to pressures from 
influential quarters to release 
them practically on the eve of the 
present crisis. Besides, he pre- 
ferred to keep company with 
Bihar and, Orissa, which are 
opposed to any large-scale pro- 
curement tdrive. 

The same parochial outlook 
could be seen in the stand of the 
Andhra Chief Minister who re- 
mained almost a reluctant parti- 
cipant of the conference. With 
his influence based among the 
prosperous rich peasants of the 
Godavari delta, Sri — Reddy's 
record in the ‘procurement drive 
was perhaps the: lowest in the 
whole country: Andhra is re- 
ported to have procured less than 
40 per cent of the target fixed. 

The upshot of the Chief 
Minister’s Sub-committee there- 
fore, according to careful obser- 
vers, is a conglomeration of con- 
tending parochial interests taking 
up a common position which has 
the virtue of being interpreted 
differently by different interests 
at different times. It is significant 
that the Prime Minister with his 
characteristic caution said that 
the decisions were ‘almost’ un- 
animous. 1 

While Sri Subramaniam can 


. claim to have warded off T.T.K.'s 


plea for total procurement, the 
Food Minister's own reputation 
has not been enhanced by the 
purposeful underplaying of the 
Food Corporation by the entire 
body of State Chiefs. In fact, the 
more responsible section of the 
Secretariat as well as specialists 
outside had expected Sri Sub- 
ramaniam to take a determined 
stand in support of the Corpora- 
tion having the perspective of 
capturing the commanding heights 
of the food economy within a 
reasonable period of time. For 
that, what was needed was to 
give it a green signal to go in for 
aggressive purchases from all 
over the country, uninhibited by 
any State lével resistance, thereby 
making the Government the pre- 
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mier buyer on the model of 
the successful Punjab system. 
This would have avoided the 
producer resistance to procure- 
ment levy and at the same 
time would have given the 
Government a chance to emerge 
as the biggest stockists in a 
position not only to control 
the market but to offset the dan- 
gerous manipulations of the pri- 
vate wholesale trader. 

The Food Minister's assur- 
ance to the public that fhe 
Corporation would operate in 
a ‘big way’ 

‘large measure contradicted. by 
the decision that its purchasing 
operation in different States would 
have to be negotiated upon with 
the State Governments, with no 
assurance of priority consideration 
for this all-India public sector body. 
In fact, the maximum procure- 
ment aimed at does not come to 
more than.25 per cent, leaving 
the rest of the 75 per cent in the 
hands of the big trader. 

The key to a proper national 
strategy of fighting the battle for 
food would be to curb and gradu- 
ally replace the small body of top 
wholesalers—about a dozen in 

‚ each of the major grain markets 
in the country—who today com- 
mand the entire horizon of foo 
from the producer to the consumer 
and on whose mercy rests the, fate 
of both the price and the avail- 
ability of stock in the market. 
It is to isolate and combat this 
small group of traders with un- 
believably powerful hold on the 
entire mechanism of the food 
economy that the Food Corpora- 
tion was originally set up, and 
today with all the big words about 
its prospect of functioning in a 
big way, the Corporation stands 
as a monument to the pathetic 
inability of the Government to 
fight the big trader. Ae = 

The reason for this is evident; 
for as years passed it is this big 
trader in food who has become the 
financial mainstay of the political 
bosses in the different State Gov- 
ernments. It is their lobby that 
holds the decisive vote in any 
food policy at the State level. 
The fact that the Asoka Mehta 
Committee Report has been im- 
plemented largely in default in 
the last six years, is regarded as 
a testimony to the hold of the 
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in future is to a, 


big trader; for, one of the sins 
committed by that Committee 
was to have asked fcr the gradual 
socialisation of the wholesale 
trade. f 

What-is the perspective that 
the present essay in food pclicy of 
the Government holds befcre the 
countrý? By the latest dispensa- 
tion evolved by the Chief Minis- 
ters, the States would be cammit- 
ted to feed a very large section of 
people. For this, diferent States 
are given the freedom to adopt 
different methods of procurement. 
When this will not work, or the 
inter-State bickerings come up, 
the Centre will quietly deny its 
responsibility for procurement— 
with Sri Subramaniam (may he 
survive till then as the Food 
Minister !)pointing to the veto that 
the Chief Minister had imposed 
on his original idea of the Food 
Corporation holding the com- 
manding heights—and there 
would be a lapse back to the Patil 
philosophy of large scale imports 
to meet the immediate emer- 
gency of facing a hungry popula- 
tion. 

The experts have the fear that 

with the prevailing refusal to 
go in for a bold and determined 
.stand, both the Centre and the 
States will drift on to a situation 
of dangerous explosion bythetime 
the 1967 General Elections a-rive. 
And in consternation, the only 
-solution left would be to depend 
decisively on more imports 
with all its political concomi- 
tant coming out in sharper relief. 
* * * 

HE black list of three hun- 
dred Contact Men of Big 
Business firms that the 

Home Ministry has circulated to 
different Ministries provides a 
revealing picture of how Govern- 
ment officials have been serving 
the private sector. A very large 
chunk of the Three Hundred 
includes retired Government 
officers, mostly. of the level of 
Joint Secretaries. As is tc be 
expected, they come mainly from 
the Commerce and Industry 
Ministries, the Railway Bcard, 
CPWD, DGSD and Income Tax. 
An interesting feature is that none 
of them belong to the Home 
Ministry. 

The point that has come up 


r 


_the Contact 


is that can the Black List stop 
the multipurpose activities of 
Man? With his 
drinks; gay companies and dinner- 
parties, sleek. automobiles and 
airconditioned guest-houses, it 
will not be an easy job to uproot 
him from the New Delhi land- 
scape. However, the Home 
Ministry's move is likely to make 
him a little wary and the preva- 
lence of almost legalised corrup- 
tion may be curbed. À 

Meanwhile, the Shanti Prasad 
Jain case has gone to the Attorney 
General. Further enquiry shows 
that contrary to previous ru- 
mours—as mentioned in this paper 
last week—the Home Ministry 
has not advised against criminal 
prosecution. Rather, it was on 
Sri Nanda's initiative that the 
case has been forwarded to the 
Attorney General even dfter due 
legal opinion was secured. The 
matter will be finally settled at 
the Cabinet level. However, Sri 
S. P. Jain has been able to secure 
recommendations from Sri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan who is reported 
to have ürged the Prime Minister 
not to proceed with the criminal 
case. Two Chief Ministers are 
also believed to have pleaded 
for Sri Jain. Another important · 
backer of Sri Jain is Sri Atulya 
Ghosh. 

-While the Finance Minister 
is understood to have been press- 
ing for Sri S. P. Jain’s prosecution, 
he is believed to have been rather 
over-considerate in another case 
which has become the talk of the 
town in New Delhi. On July 
24, there was hush-hush raid by 


, СВІ at different places in the 
country in connection with some 


alleged irregularities in the Punjab - 
National Bank purchasing zemind- 
dary bonds in U.P. and Rajasthan 
at inflated prices some years 
ago. The loss incurred in these 
transactions by conservative esti- 
mates comes to over Rs. 25 lakhs. 
Curiously enough, the list of 
the places raided left out the 
residence of the Chairman of the- 
Bank at the time the transactions 
had taken place. The Chairman 
happens to bea very well-known 
newspaper magnate of South 
India. He is a particularly dear 
pal of Sri T.T. Krishnamachari 
himself. : 
August 3 N.C.- 
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HE streets of Karachi and 
Dacca are resounding with 
slogans of “Down with 
American imperialism’, and 
“Withdraw from SEATO and 
CENTO". x 
Mr. Bhutto, the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister announced in 
the National Assembly on July 13 
that World Bank Consortium 
had postponed for two months 
its meeting scheduled for, July 27 
to help Pakistan in her develop- 
ment plans, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Johnson who also wanted 
that the postponement period 
should be used for discussing 
other matters. Immediately follow- 
ing, anti-American demonstra- 
tions were witnessed throughout 
Pakistan. Almost the entire na- 
tion was one in expressing resent- 
ment against | Washington's 
attempt to pressurise Pakistan 
against its recent efforts to culti- 
vate with Peking and Moscow. 
The,unprecedented upsurge lead- 
ing to anti-U.S.A. and anti- 
imperialist statements from both 
the Opposition and Government 
circles may, according to respon- 
sible observers, prove to be a 
turning point in the U.S.-Pak 
relations. 


Quick Reaction 


President Ayub Khan was 
quick to react and said “I moved 
about the world in search of 
friends and not in search of 
masters." Mr. Bhutto similarly 
pointed out that Pakistan valued 
its independence more than eco- 
nomic development and em- 
phasised that she was opposed to 
all forms of colonialism, domina- 
tion and dictation,.no matter from 
which quarter they came. He 
gavea call to the “proletariat 
nations of the world to unite” in 
order to “ meet the gigantic 
` challenges that their people face 
and their leadership have to 
bear." 

The Opposition parties led 
by N.A.P. while severely criticis- 


ing the role of USA, appreciated. 


the reappraisal of Pak foreign 
policy, attacked CENTO ‘and 
SEATO and found no justification 
for Pakistan’s participation in 
those pacts, These leaders not 
only wanted the Government to 
resist U.S. pressure but made out 
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Crucial Hour 
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a case against U.S. aid showing its 
evil effects on Pakistan's 
tional economy. 


President Ayub called meetings = 
of officials and industrialists to " 
acquaint them with the situation ` 


and appointed a sub-commitee, to 
recast the development plans if 
necessary in the event of the 
suspension of aid and maximise 
the development of Pakistan’s 
own internal resources. 


The storm that overtook 
Pakistan, however was brewing 
there for the last few years, 
particularly since the time USA 
gave military aid to India in the 
wake of the Chinese aggression in 
1962. She felt that if the West 
did not ‘differentiate between 
aligned and non-aligned nations, 
there was no point in Pakistan re- 
maining loyal to the West and 
thus lose her prestige among the 
developing and resurgent 
nations of the world. Rawal- 
pindi, therefore, on the one hand 


made overtures to Peking and- 


Moscow, and on the other with 
the Afro-Asian countries parti- 
cularly with Indonesia and Middle 
Eastern States. During his visit 
to China and the Soviet Union, 
President Ayub spoke as a cham- 
pion of anti-imperialism and anti- 
colonialism. Pakistan press, too, 
freely advocated friendship with 
the Socialist bloc and identifica- 
tion with the Afro-Asian countries, 
and termed U.S. help to India as 
a betrayal of Pak faith in U.S.A. 
They prominently displayed news 
from the Chinese News Agency 
and Hanoi regarding Vietnam 
and other anti-U.S. items, thus, 
adding to the discomfiture of 
Washington. 


There was, nevertheless, a 
restraint as far as criticism of 
USA on specific issues was con- 
cerned. There was, for instance, 
hardly any comment wher Jobn- 
son put off Ayub's visit to Wa- 
shington or when U:S. aid for the 
building of Dacca port was with- 
drawn. On the sensitive issue of 


na- , 
E 


Vietman, too, Pakistan appealed 
for negotiated settlement. At the 
SEATO meeting-early in May at 
London, Mr. Bhutto while oppo- 
sing the military solution, appre- 
ciated the Western analysis and 
condemned the North for trying 
to annex the south by aggression. 
The floodgates of anger were 
opened, however, when the 
promised aid for the first year 
of the Third Five Year Plan a- 
mounting to 500 million dollars 
was postponed (of which USA’s 
contribution was to be 200 mil- 
lion dollars) particularly when in 
the case of India it was cleared 
without Congressional sanction— 
the distiction described by Ayub 
as “obvious” and “invidious”. 

To begin with, Pakistans 
“flirtation” with Peking was seen 
with “amused unconcern" Бу 
Washington, as it calculated that 
it might serve U.S. interests indi- 
rectly, of strengthening China agai- - 
nst the Soviet Union. Since it was 
anti-India in content, U.S. autho- 
sities felt convinced that it would 
have no impact on Pak policy 
towards the West. Ayub’s visit to 
Moscow, the parleys held at the 
Commonwealth meeting in 
London between Chinese states- 
men and Ayub and the latter's 
strong attempts to put forward 
Chinese viewpoint for holding the 
Afro-Asian Conference оп 
schedule at Algiers on June 29, 
and Rawalpindi’s threat to re- 
cognise North Vietnam, started 
the process of rethinking in Wa- 
shington. ~ 

U.S. News and World Report 
wrote on May 3, 1965: “Апу 
foreign leader who sounds off 
critically in public about US ac- 
tions in Vietnam case expect to 
end up in the White House 'dog- 
home’ ....President Johnson is 
making it clear that the.US from 
now on, is not to go around the 
world trying to buy friends or 
beg for love. Those who want 
US friendship will be expected to 
earn it. Blackmail seems to be 
barred." The paper further wrote 
that while Pakistan was depen- 
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dent on US aid for its army equip- 
ment and large-scale development 
projects, “Ayub has been edging 
closer and closer to Red China 
and Russia”. Consequently it 
concluded “while Ayub Khan was 
going ahead with plans to visit 
U.S. in late April, probably to 
ask for more US- help, President 
Johnson gave him the “shock 
treatment" by askinghim to put 
his visit off. The implication was 
‘Mend your ways first. The 
Johnson Administration has, 
thus, made clear, with no am- 
biguity that the “aid will be doled 
out on the basis of conditions 
met rather than on the basis of 
hoped—for friendship to be 
purchased" and that the United 
States is fully entitled “to ex- 
ploit aid in any manner which 
it considers is in the US interest". 


Political Ends 


It is not the first time, how- 
ever, when Washington has used 
economic aid to pressurise a 
country for political ends. Egypt 
and Indonesia were also deprived 
of the aid benefits for similar 
reasons. By denying Egypt the 
promised loan for the High 
Aswan Dam, however, America 
gained nothing except pushing 


it into the anti-US camp and the . 


same is true of Indonesia. It 
is clear, as Dr. Subandrio of 
Indonesia said in Karachi, that 
US used the aid “to blackmail the 
foreign policy of a recipient 
country as neither USA пог any 
other imperialist country was 
interested that we had a sound 
and solid economic base.” 


The main question which, 
therefore, arises today is: 
Will Pakistan be able to with- 
stand the pressure and do with- 
out the suspended aid? Pakis- 
tani leaders have declared more 
than once that they will not 
“allow the use of economic aid 
as an instrument of political pres- 
sure" and they are making 
"practical arrangements" to en- 
sure that “economic development 
continues unimpeded.” They are 
also conscious that they have 
won many new friends in the last 
few years who are prepared to 
offer help. During the last three. 
or four years, the Soviet Union 
and East European countries 
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have shown increasing interest 
in the development programmes 
of Pakistan. According to APP, 
100 million dollars (in acdition 
to the 60 million dollars interest- 
free Chinese credit) have so far 
been negotiated with thes» count- 
ries. During the Second Five Year 
Plan about 200 million dollars 
had been pledged by Chine, USSR, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
and such larger flow of aid from 
these countries is expected during 
the Third Five Year Plar. 


Decline in Dependence 


It is claimed by APP that as 
a result of this diversification in 
the sources of financial assistance, 
Pakistan's dependence on the 
United States for its development 
programme declined from over 
70 per cent in 1960 to 4) to 45 
per cent. Economic factcrs were 
also responsible for this trend 
towards diversification zs basic 
and heavy industries  srojects 
could not be financed from the 
Western "sources and Pakistan 
had to seek assistance from alter- 
native sources. 


This has given confideace to 
` Rawalpindi that in case of 
withdrawal of aid by U.S.. it can 
fall back on the countries who 
want her to resist the pressure 
from Wasington. Веѕісеѕ, as 
Pakistan Commerce Minister, 
Mr. G. Faruque said, “since 
most of the loans were tied loans 
the net amount needed by Pakis- 
tan would come to 350 million 
dollars (nearly Rs. 175 crore) 
which could conveniently Бе 
managed by Pakistan by diversifi- 
cation of trades and develcpment 
of her own resources. He pointed 
out that only jute could g ve the 
country annually Rs. 35 to 40 
crores more of foreign exchange 
,and if the production of zotton 
and other exportable goods was 
increased, a substantial amount 
could be gained." (Pckistan 
Times, July 21, 1965) 


Despite the declaration of 
self-assertion, there is however 
an undercurrent of regret in the 
statements of Pak Leaders; for, 
according to them, friendship with 
China and USSR is not directed 
against the ‘West just as member- 
ship of military alliances was not 
meant to contain Communism 


but a guarantee against India. 
Ayub Khan said on July 15, 1965 
that “ US had always misunder- 
stood us and had worked against 
our interest". Mr. Bhutto also 
admitted that Pakistan had 
moved closer to China but this 
was not meant to be ‘‘at the cost 
of the USA." Rawalpindi had 
been in search of an enemy of 
India for a long time and in China 
they haye found a potential one. 
Ayub had hoped to be a mediator 
between US and China and thus 
raise his stature in the world, 
but the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam belied his hopes. Pakis- 
tan has now been overtaken by the 
consequences of her own policy 
and finds it difficult to get out 
of it. “ The special and advanta- 
geous relationship" that Pakistan 
has so long enjoyed with USA in 
the aid field may therefore be 
changed in the present context. 
Though US notice does not a- 
mount to withdrawal of aid, it 
acts as a deterrent, intended to 
warn Rawalpindi that action may 
be taken in case the present 
trend continues. 


Two Alternatives 


Pakistan has, thus, to take the 
crucial decision. There are two 
alternatives before her according 
to careful observers: To succumb 
to US pressure so blatantly ap- 
lied and withdraw from friend- 
ship with Peking and Moscow 
and identification with other re- 
surgent Asian countrids. Or, 
to accept the challenge and scrap 
American aid and depend on its 
own resources and aid from other 
friendly countries. 


In the present atmosphere 
and mood of the people in Pakis- 
tan, the first step seems to be very 
unlikely, though not absolutely 
impossible. 

Having worked up the public 
opinion to such an extent, it will 
be difficult for Pak leaders, to 
reverse the trend. Maulana 
Bhasani, the chief of NAP has 
already given a call for a 
“relentless crusade against im- 
perialism and  neo-colonialism" 
and has warned that even if the 
Government wanted to retrace 
its steps in order to compromise 
with US, the people would not 
allow it to do so. A part from 
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NAP, all sections of people, 
including business community 
women and students have assured 
the Government of their fullest 
cooperation. 

That in a. semi-dictatorial 
society, it is not difficult to manage 
such expression, may be taken for 
granted, but having given the 
freedom, once, it may not be 
easy to take it back. Besides, 
it will shatter then new image of 
Pakistan and Ayub himself that 
he has built with great pains in 
the last two years. The risk 
may prove too great. 


Not Unmixed Blessing 


It is also being pointed out 
in Pakistan that American econo- 
mic and military aid was not an 
unmixed blessing. While Pakis- 
tan did gain from the aid it receiv- 
ed from the United States, she 
lost considerably through un- 
favourable terms of trade, being 
a primary-products-exporting 
country, This fact was pointed 


out by a NAP leader in Ше. 


National Assembly who stated 
that Pakistan had been a loser in 
maintaining its business ties with 
the Western countries. The loss 
incurred was to the tune of 49 per 
cent because “the imperialist 
countries had reduced by 33 per 
cent the prices of Pakistani raw 
material and increased bv 16 per 
cent the prices of machinery 
and spare parts imported from 
those countries." 

Thus according to an official 
survey. Pakistan incurred a loss 
of Rs. 275 crores from 1951 to 
1961 on exports of raw materials 
and overpaid Rs. 387 crores for 
the import of capital goods. 
The net loss, therefore, in 10 
years was Rs. 662 crores. It 
is also pointed out that Pakistan 
earned Rs. 20 crore from the 
Socialist bloc following trade 
pacts with them during the first 
six months of 1964-65. (Pakistan 
Times, July 18, 1965) 

The trend is widespread in 
Pakistan as well as in other 
developing countries that it is 
better to depend on one's own 
resources and have free access 
to world market than to be tied 
down to only one or two countries 
and be used for political as well 
as economic blackmail. 
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From all indications, the 
second alternative of self-reliance 


therefore, seems to be more 
plausible. The Pak leadership 
has committed itself so in 


a number of speeches, and USSR, 
China and other Socialist and 
non-socialist countries have 
already offered help. USSR has 
assured Pakistan that it will take 
over the steel mill project at 
Karachi which threatens to be the 
first casualty of the withdrawal 
of U.S. aid 


Mr. Said Hassan, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission, disclosed on August 1 
that Pakistan had submitted a 
long list of projects to USSR for 
financing the Third Five Year 
Plan. Exchange of experts for 
consultations would follow. The 
list includes “‘fairly big" schemes. 
Mr. Hassan has received invita- 
tions for credit negotiations from 
Rumania, · Poland, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


Obstacles to Break-away 


The break-away from the 
Western grip, nevertheless, may 
not be as easy as it appears. 
Firstly, the aid from the socialist 
countries will have implications 
for Pakistan’s national economy. 
They may have to expand public- 
sector and curb foreign monopo- 
lies operating in a big way to an 
extent, for which Ralwalpindi 
may notyetbe prepared. Already 
in some of the meetings of 
students, workers and NAP, re- 
solutions have been passed de- 
manding nationalisation of banks, 
insurance companies and restriain- 
ing the activities of the foreign 
cartels. 

Secondly, the feudal ага 
Western orientation, of the leader- 
ship and elite will find it difficult 
to reconcile with the new trend 
and bring any fundamental 
change in the economy, once the 
momentum has passed off. 

Thirdly, the Pak economy is 
so much_tied down to the West 
with regard to army equipment, 
spare parts and other such arti- 
cles, that it may not find it easy 
to dispense with the aid immedia- 
tely. Besides, the economic 
dependence on the Aid Club 
for the Third Plan to the extent 
of $2700 million, may rule out 


the possibility of any drastic 
shift in Pakistan's relations with 
the USA unless they are prepared 
to cut their ambitious Plan subs- 
tantially. It is significant that even 
the Awami League has come out 
with a criticism of  Maulana 
Bhasani's stand, saying that Pakis- 
tan's developing economy could 
not afford to do without U.S. aid. 


Facing Dilemma .. 


Pakistan, therefore, faces a 
dilemma. She desperately wants 
other Western countries like 
Britain and Carada to mediate 
to help her out of the present crisis 
without compromising her present 
posture, if possible. According 
to Pakistan Times (July 26, 1965) 
U.K. is already making secret 
diplomatic moves to alleviate 
the growing tension between 
Washington and Rawalpindi. 
Other countries may follow suit. 


It is difficult, however, to 
assess U.S. reaction. It may, 
nevertheless, be said for certain 
that Washington would not like 
to lose Pakistan but at the same 
time may not reconcile itself 
to her present rebellious mood 
which might prove contagious 
for other aid recipient countries. 
Besides, Washington cannot 
accept Rawalpindi’s demand of 
not giving military aid to New 
Delhi for the U.S. stakes in nen- 
communist India are politically 
much more important than in 
Pakistan; and if the latter wants 
to continue her present military 
trend towards non-altgnment and 
hostility towards India, USA may 
find it difficult to give Pakistan 
the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. 


Pressure on Johnson Adminis- 
tration from friendly nations and 
liberal schoolin the United States 
may help to persuade Washington 
to take a milder view of Pakistan's 
foreign policy. USA has .also 
to realise that there is a near- 
universal trend among the deve- 
loping countries to make efforts 
for independent development of 
their economies, which is 
economic counterpart of the 
idea to protect their political 
sovereignty. The trend is per- 
ceptible even, among the socialist 
countries and the case of Rumania 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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For India To Welcome 


CHANAKYA SEN 


Y one of those mystical 

quirks which make history 

more than a chronicle of 
events, Pakistan suddenly finds 
itself confronted with a time of 
grave, momentous decisions. 
And whatever decisions President 
- Ayub Khan and his Cabinet take 
will have far-reaching repercus- 
sions on the future turn of events 
in this  sub-continent. India 
must watch and study Pakistan's 
moods most carefully, and this 
calls for a conscious extrication 
of our minds. from the kind of 
hostile obsession with which we 
have been: accustomed to view 
every Pakistani move. 


What is now going on between 
Pakistan and the United States 
.is a war of netves. President 
Johson is not the kind of enli- 
ghtened, forward-looking states- 
man that John F. Kennedy was. 
He is professional politician who 
has the Congress solidly behind 
him—witness the surprising 
smoothness with which he has 
got the social welfare bills passed, 
with more funds than he himself 
had asked for. He has not con- 
cealed his intense dislike of 
Pakistan’s new friendship with 
China which he regards as Ameri- 
ricas enemy number one. He 
gave President Ayub the fist 
warning of his anger by cancelling 
the Pakistan President's trip to 
Washington in June. He 
cancelled Sri Shastri’s too, in 
order to equalise the diplomatic 
rebuff. But he took care sub- 
sequently to make it known to 
New Delhi thathe did not mean 
it to be an affront when he post- 
poned the Prime Minister's 
visit. 


Bigger Shock 


The rebuff only made President 
Ayub a shade more intransigent. 
So, President Johnson adminis- 
tered a bigger shock. He has 
not refused economic assistance to 
Pakistan for the Third Five year 
Plan. He has merely put off 
the meeting of the Aid-to-Pakistan 
Club by three months. Reason: 
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. Pakistan. 


. ment without 


Congress is yet to pass the 1965- 
67 Foreign Aid Bill, and heace the 
Administration is unable to make 
any commitment about aid to 
Rather tenuous rea- 
soning, because in the pest the 
American Government did commit 
aid to Pakistan and other coun- 
tries in anticipation of Con- 
ressional approval. This makes 


the purpose of the move clear: . 


to warn Pakistan of a substantial 
reduction of economic aid unless 
it cooled offin its flirtations with 
China. And in the last week or 
so, inspired hints have been given 
that U.S. aid to Pakistan may be 
reduced. 


‘‘Self-reliance’? 


What is remarkable is that 
President Ayub Khan has not 
immediately succumbed tc the 
threat. On the contrary, h2 has 
raised the slogan of “self-reliance”, 
has conferred with business and 
other interests in order to make 
do with’ less American aid, and 
has allowed a mass movemeat to 
grow in Pakistan against the use 
of American aid for poltical 
purposes. The Pakistani press has 
been letting out a stream of anti- 
American polemics; there have 
been demonstrations in Ka-achi 
and elsewhere, and Ministers have 
asserted Pakistan's ability to go 
ahead with economic develop- 
American help. 
An active search has been launch- 
ed for aid prospects in USSR 
and Eastern Europe. 


In improving relations with 
Moscow, Pakistan will have to 
withstand pressure from Pekinz as 
well as Washington. When >re- 
sident Ayub Khan visited Moscow 
last spring, the Soviet leaders 
réportedly wanted him to stop the 
U-2 fllights and generally work 
for better relations with India. 
While they could not obtain frm 
assurances from Ayub, nor could 
the Pakistan President deflect the 
Soviet Union from its stand on 
Kashmir. But, and this India 
must note carefully, there as 
been some improvement in Sov et- 
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Pakistani relations. The Soviet 
Union has begun to take part in 
Pakistan's economic development, 
while Pakistan has refused to toe 
the Chinese line on the question 
of Soviet  particiption at the 
Second Afro-Asian Conference. 
During the fighting in Kutch, the 
Soviet Union did not openly 
condenin Pakistan for aggression. 
Nor did they do so in the joint 
communique issued after Shri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri's visit to the 
USSR. 

An all-round | improvement in 
Pakistan-Soviet relationship will 
have far-reaching repercussions on 
the entire sub-continent, and in the 
Great Asian Triangle comprising 
USSR, the Indian sub-continent 
and China. It may change the tra- 
ditional pattern of inter-action of 
international relationships in the 
Sub-continent. 

Ever since independence, the 
Sub-continent has been under the 
political, military and economic 
influence of the Western alliance 
of Britain and the United States. 
British imperial interests have kept 
India and Pakistan at loggerheads 
and the United States has 
not been able to improve Indo- 
Pakistan relations. These rela- 
tions received the biggest jolt 
since the fighting in Kashmir 
when the Americans signed their 
military pact with Pakistan and 
began to arm Pakistan with mod- 
dern weapons and aircraft. India 
sought and obtained Soviet sup- 
port for her stand. on Kashmir. 

The next jolt came after China's 
intrusion into the sub-continent. 
Faced by the Chinese attack on 


: our borders, we asked for massive 


American aid, and this only wor- 
sened our relationship with Pakis- 
tan. China entered into collus- 
sion with Pakistan in order to 
Spread her own influence on the 
sub-continent. Her support for 
Pakistan's demand for "'self-deter- 
mination" for Kashmir introduced 
anew element of tension in the 
sub-continent. Now we witness-the 
bewildering spectacle of India de- 
pending more and more on Ameri* 
can economic and military assis- 
tance and at the same time relying . 
increasingly on USSR for a 

great many issues of vital national 
interest including the building of 
heavy indusiry and defence pro- 
duction, and maintaining her 
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position in Kashmir, while Pakis- 
tan finds itself in trouble with the 
United States, begins to woo the 
Sovient Union and at the same 
time tries to support China's Afro- 
Asian policies. ~ 

An expansion of Pakistan’s re- 
lationship with USSR - may 
remove or considerably soften 
up some of the sub-continent’s 
glaring contradictions. For 
one. thing, Pakistan will 
.have to tone down its flirta- 
tions with China. The Soviet 
Union may be the only power 
which could succeed in solving 
Indo-Pakistan differences over 
Kashmir, because, first, it has no 
imperial interests in the sub-con- 
tinent, and, secondly, it seeks no 


HAT exactly is behind the 
recent estrangement bet- 
ween America and Paki- 

stan? The question concerns not 

only the politics of the subsconti- 
nent but also the scheme of global 
power relationships laboriously 
built during the cold war years. 

This is the first time that 

differerices of this magnitude 

have come up between U.S. 

aud a military ally of hers. 


Much is made in this regard 
of the testimony of Mr. Philips 
Talbot of the State Department, 
before the Appropriations 
Sub-Committee .of the House 
of Representatives: “If it should 
in future become clear 
that we (USA and Pakistan) 
are taking substantially different 
roads politically, this obviously 
would have its effect om the 
rather special aid relationship we 
have had up to now”. 


Statements on almost similar 
lines from Mac George Bundy 
and George Ball have lately been 
quite frequent. 


On the other hand much is 
‘read in the statements of Pakistani 
leaders particularly Mr. Bhutto 
and President Ayub Khan, who 
according to an Indonesian com- 
mentator, approvingly quoted by 
Pakistani papers, are playing the 
same role in the Afro-Asian com- 


. munity today, as was played Бу · 


the *Menon-Nehru" team a few 
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base outside its own territory, and. 
in Eastern Europe. In any case, 


the Soviet Union with its interest - 
in peace and stability in the Indian ° 


sub-continent, may be able to 
persuade Pakistan not to create 
unnecessary tension in Kashmir 
or elsewhere on the Indian border. 
With the Soviet Union playing a 
major part in the development of 
Pakistan economy there may not 
be a second Kutch in the near 
future. 

Thus, there is every reason 
why India should welcome the 
present developments in Pakistan's 
foreign relations. For the first 
time since the creation of Pakistan, 
the broad masses of people 


‘are being identified with Ше 
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country’s foreign policy. Even 
Opposition leaderslike Maulana 
Bhasani are being, drafted 
to get Soviet assistance for ' 
Pakistans Third Plan., Ayub 
Khan is still trying to play a 
double game, and blackmail is 
still a component of his. foreign 
policy. Thereisas yet no guaran- 
tee that he will not succumb to 
American pressure; there has been 
some talk that he may sack the 
Foreign Minister Mr. Bhutto. 
But he has released a popular 
emotional upsurge which he may 
not be able to halt. Interesting 
developments are casting their 
shadows, and we must know which 
seeds will grow and which will 
not. 


Quarrel between Lovers? 


| DEWAN BERINDRANATH . А 


years ago. One does not know 
whether Sri 
will feel happy with the analogy 
or not, but it remains a fact that 
while President Ayub is trying to 
put the Nehru mantle on himself, 
his Foreign Minister has been too 
eager to appropriate a Menon 
posture both vis-a-vis America 
and Afro-Asia. One need not 
quote the numerous pro-China 
Statements of Pakistani leaders, 
nor enunciate the points of anno- 
yancé but it suffices to say that the 
relationship has not been alto- 
gether a happy one. 


In this regard mention is also 
made of the fact that while 
Aqerica-is finding less and less 
use of strategic military bases in 
view of modern developments 
in war technology, she i$ too 
eager to get a moral footing in 
Asia; that is precisely what Pakis- 
tan has refused to provide. On 
other hand, thanks to an average 
of about one crore of rupees 
a day, which has been poured 
there for the last ten years, 


Krishna Menon . 
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Pakistan's economy is said to have 
reached a stage, where it seems 
no longer vitally dependent upon 
the American bounty. Moreover, 
with other sources like Russia, 
China, Eastern Europe and even 
Western countries like France, 
U.K. and Canada being available 
for tapping, Pakistan feels it can 
afford to choose while bargaining. 


This view which takes the pre- 
sent estrangement as a genuine 
and serious development, holds 
the line that the breach even if 
temporarily mended, has essen- 
tially become an irreparable one 
and America and Pakistan will 
tend to get further and further 
apart in the years to come. 

- While the explanation ‘has 
much to commend itself from the 
facts on the surface, it has ob- 
viously ignored certain-basic rea- 
lities of the situation. For one 
thing it ignores the multifarious 
dependence Pakistan’s economy 
has come to enjoy during the last 
13 years. The overall aid figures 
have lately become too striking. 
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Tt is, for instance, common know- 
ledge that 42 per cent of total 
outlay of the Second Plan came 
from the foreign aid sources. 
Official expectations for the Third 
Five Year Plan launched on July 1 
this year are to the tune of 
Rs. 1650 crores; this is roughly 
more than Rs. 600 crores, of 
Rs. 1000 crores of foreign aid re- 
quired for the Second Plan. More- 
over, the gap between the act- 
ual Plan outlay and the resources 
is estimated to Бе to the tune of 
Rs. 650 сгогеѕ. Ії has been offi- 
cially hinted more than once that 
much of it will have to be met by 
Pakistan's friends. This raises the 
total foreign aid requirements in 
Pakistan's planning to about Rs. 
2600 crores, the total plan 
outlay being Rs. 5200 crores. 


This, however, does not include 
the additional foreign resources 
required for the repayment of 
foreign loan obligations which 
during the current year are 
likely to reach an all-time high 
of Rs. 219 crores. Military aid, 
given under the bilateral agree- 
ment is not disclosed but even 
according to Pakistani sources 
which are naturally eager to mini- 
mise it, it is about Rs. 100 
crores a year. The aid given 
through SEATO and CENTO 
projects is exclusive ofthisamount. 
Similarly excluded is the aid 
through PL480, under which 
Pakistan imported twomillion 
tonnes of foodgrains (which 
works out to a much higher 
‚рег capita import bill than India's 
last year) from America last 
year. 


Central Budget 

A graphic picture of depend- 
ence on American aid is provided 
by the fact that the total Central 
revenue in the last year's budget 
was shown to be,Rs. 29,737 
crores. As against this, foreign 
aid for economic projects (exclud- 
ing military and PL 480 Aid) 
amounted to Rs. 287.68 crores. 

These figures however do not 
tell the real story. For more 
formidable than the formal aid 
is the state of Pakistan's economy, 
especially its industrial develop- 
ment, which has become totally 
dependent upon American im- 
ports paid for by loans and 
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grants. Last vear they accounted 
for more than 55 per ceat of total 
imports to that country. Having 
had no industrial base cf its own, 
Pakistanis desperately dependent 
upon heavy industrial items. not 
only for building its basic indus- 
tries, but for keeping the present 
consumer industries ir running 
shape. Added to the difficulty 
is the fact that Pakistan has been 
having a totally /aissez faire 
economy, and most of the newly 
created industrial tycoons are 
dependent upon Amercan col- 
laboration for the bulding of 
their respective empires Presi- 
dent Ayub’s own son is heading 
a Pakistani subsidiary of General 
Motors. 


It is highly improbzble that 
aid from socialist sou-ces can 
either replace the present com- 
mitments of Àmerica, or can even 
fit in with the present state of 
Pakistan's economic siructure. 
Significantly enough, even as late 
as the middle of July, Pakistan 
sources did not expect more than 
about Rs. 250 crores to come from 
Russia, China and East European 
sources. Out of this not more 
than Rs. 60 crores hds yet been 
assured. 


There is no indication that 
either France, Japan от West 
Germany has shown any incli- 
nation to help Pakistan out of 
difficulties, except for projects 
of marginal benefit. Britain 
has been conspicuously sient on 
aid, but has been trying to make 
up for its economic strmgency 
through moral support by-way of 
feelers that it is trving hard to 
mend the rift between America 
and Pakistan. Judging from re- 
ports in papers like Раил and 
Jung, sent by their correspon- 
dents in London and Washington, 
its efforts are being well received 
in Rawalpindi. 


Political Aspect 


This brings us to the political 
aspect of the question. The pro- 
ponents of the ‘permanent estra- 
ngement' theory forget that Pa- 
kistan has so far done pr2cious 
little to anrioy America di-ectly. 
It no doubt has been bisy in 
an act of rope walking, the rope 
being neither very tigh- nor 
strong—but on balance it has 


not done aything which could 
earn her this reprisal. It is 
noteworthy that even in the worst 
days of ‘Hate America’ campaign 
—ihe worst days seems to be 
over—none of the Pakistani rulers 
have thought it prudent to make 
even he slightest hint of the pos- 
sibility of their leaving SEATO 
and-CENTO. 


Bhutto's Stand 


Tris is Goubly remarkable in 
view 2? the Leftist Opposition's 


campaign for forcing Pakistan 


quit tie pacts. Replying to the 
debate in National Assembly 
which followed the disclosure 
that President Johnson had asked 
the À d Consortium to postpone 
its meeting till September, Mr. 
Bhutto was blunt enough to say 
that “taking a hasty step vis-a-vis 
the alliances will only gladden the 
hearts of our enemies in India." 
Taking up this cue newspapers, 
especially the Urdu ones, like 
Imrozeand Jung, have started 
praising the ‘benefits’ Pakistan is 
continuing to receive from the 
membership of these Pacts, 
withou any special commitment 
to America. : 
President Ayub Khan in 
his broadcast on August 1, 
has merely expressed ‘the’ hope 
that Anerica will see reason and 
will nor let things be pushed too 
far in -his part of the world." 
Earlier, the Finance Minister, 
Mr. Shcaib had told the National 
Assemb y that though plan prior- 
ties were being reconsidered to 
face any eveniuality yet he ex- 
pected tiat the Consortium-meet- 
ing inSestember would ratifycom- 
mitments of aid made by the Club 
meeting last month. Similarly, 
Mr. О Пат Farooq, Pakistan's 
Minister for Industry said оп 
July20: ‘We have every hopethat 
things will be alright in the end. 
and U.S. aid for Pakistan will be 
forthcoming in the full measure". 
On the American side the 
New York Times has been quick 
to recorc the opinion of a strong 
lobby in the official circles that: 
“a Pakisan on good terms both 
with Pe:ing and’ Washington 
might .n ‘ime be capable of acting 
as a brdge between the two 
leaderships and thus serve both 
nations’ interests”. It is note- 
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worthy that this optimism has 
been expressed not before but 
after the present estrangement. 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, Mr. Said Hassan, 
said in an interview on July 31 
to an Associated Press of Pakis- 
tan correspondent that the Third 
Plan would start off with one 
thousand million dollars available 
for disbursement from loan agree- 
ments already signed, about one- 
third of the total foreign assistance 
requirements of the Plan would be 
met from the previous loan agree- 
ments. If there was any change 
in the level of fresh foreign assis- 
tance, he observed it was likely to 
affect the Plan towards the third 
year. He pointed out that there 
was no interruption till date in 
the flow of foreign assistance. 
The uncommitted portion of pre- 
vious pledges were being commit- 
ted according to schedule and 
purchase authorisation for PL 
480 were being issued. He added 
that “по project or activity was 
“presently suffering or likely to 
suffer because of the delay in the 
fresh pledges that Pakistan expec- 
ted this year." 


Needless to say military aid 
too remains similarly uninterrup- 
ted. 


Why Such Noise? 


A question however, remains 
that if the matter was merely a tri- 
fle one, then why such a noise was 
created over the issue? Some quar- 
ters in this country have sought 
to answer the question by saying 


that it is purely a stage managed - 


show for giving Pakistan on the 
one hand some independent sta- 
ture in the Afro-Asian world and 
for placating India on the Ameri- 
can side, on the other hand. 


The explanation seems plau- 
sible seen in the light of the facts 
mentioned just above but; this 
viewpoint too ignores certain 
facts of basic importance. The 
foremost among them is that 
America no longer plays a domi- 
nant role in the Pakistan affairs 
at least politically; on the other 
hand other powers like China, 
and to a lesser extent Soviet 
Union have started taking due 
interest in her development. 
has enabled Pakistan to manoeu- 
vre more freely in world politics 
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and show some posture of 
independence towards its omni- 
potent benefactor. 

Moreover, the Johnson Admi- 


.nistration too is rather sensitive to 


the Congressional opinion which 
were getting wearyof Pakistan’s 
‘drift towards China. It would 
have been considered a great 
weakness on Johnson's part if 
he had let things go as they were - 
going and had not done at least a 
proxy fora stringent action to- 
wardsa troublesome ally like. 
Pakistan. President Ayub too, on 
the other hand, has been under a 
similar strain, especially after the 
Kutch Agreement: to show some 
muscles іп international diploma- 
cy. Keeping in mind the inherently 
anti-Western’ attitude of the 
people of the sub-continent, it 
was but natural that he would 
have taken this opportunity to 
assert his independence. 

It seems possible that in the 
next six weeks or so both the 
countries will retreat to positions 
somewhat similar to the one they 
held before, the July crisis. 

Pakistan could thus claim to 
have brow-beaten America “for 
having been humiliatéd before not 
India as President Ayub had said 
earlier, and the Johnson Admini- 
stration would take the credit for 
stopping the drift towards China 
which Pakistan was supposed to 
have been making before the 
Johnson's threat. Both these 
postures rest on equally fall- 
acious postulates. 


Internal Politics 


A fact of great significance to 
this country which unfortunately 
is being ignored here is the effect 
which these developments are 
likely to have on the internal 
politics of Pakistan.’ The crisis 
more than even the betterment of 
relations with China has provided 
an opportunity to the Opposi- 
tion in Pakistan, ranging from lib- 
eral democrats like Nurul Amin to 
ultra-leftists like Maulana Bhasa- 
ni, for castigating Government for 
its double role in international 
politics .The prospect of stoppage 
of American aid has also provi- 
ded the lever for the demand made 
even by conservative quarters 
like the Council Muslim League 
that Pakistan’s economy should 
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be socialistically-oriented. In the 
National Assembly, this demand 
was brushed aside by the Finance 
Minister, Shoaib on the ground 
that all the talks about nationalisa- 
tion etc. were “undemocratic and 
thus un-Islamic’. But it is obvi- 
ous that if the regime persists 
in American baiting it will 
have to face an awkward situation 
as far as its economic policies are 
concerned. 


Bhutto's Role 


The fact that President Ayub 
Khan followed by men like Shoaib 
and Ghulam Farooq have taken 
a more cautious line than 
Bhutto and his like has given rise 
to the speculation that under- 
neath the present crisis, there may 
be brewing a strong tussle for 
power between the present leader- 
ship and some of the younger 
elements, both in the military and 
the political field. 

This writer, however is not 
much inclined to put faith in 
Bhutto's capability of staging or 
even conspiring to stage an anti- 
Western coup against his Presi- 
dent, because, the volatile Forei- 
gn Minister hasno standing of his 
own and owes his stature to 
the benevolence of his present 
leader. Moreover, ,Bhutto him- 
self belongs to a class which has 
immensely benefited from the 
present arrangement. In fact, 
it is likely that Ayub Khan 
is utilising his Foreign Minister 
more as a shock-absorber for the 
anti-West tirade. 

Nevertheless the mere fact that 
the whispers seem to have started 
for finding a more radical leader- 
ship for taking the policies ini- 
tiated by the present regime to their 
logical conclusion, points towards 
a new development in the Pakis- 
tani politics whose consequences 
will be more far-reaching than 
the present spectcale of a divorce 
between the spouses which in 
actuality is no more than the 
usual quarrel among those who 
are too deeply committed in love. 
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Twenty Years After Potsdam 


3 . ALFONS KLAFKOWSKI 


D 
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Professor Klafkowski, who holds the Chair of Public International 
Law at the Poznan University, is a well-known authority on the pra- 
blems of international law as thrown up by the Second World Wer. 


IWENTY years ago, on Au- 
|| gust 2, 1945, the text of the 
Potsdam Agreement was 


published. . 


v 


This international agreement 


covers a wide range of topics 
but this is not the subject of the 
present article. Herein I should 
like to present a few of the 
key questions connected with the 
Agreement. It is easier to present 
these key questions today be- 


` . cause the sizable number of do- 


cuments published in the inter- 
vening twenty years make possible 


' а legal evaluation of the signi- 


x 


ficance of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Above all, with the ajd 
of these materials it is possible 
to define and identify the princi- 
pal -aims of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, to eradicate. the effects of 
thé Second World War and to 
organize the post-war world on 
a new set of principles. ' 2 


Reference Material | 2 

It may Бе worthwhileto go 
back to the reference material 
which provides the basis for the 
evaluation of the twenty years in 
which the Potsdam Agreement has 
been in force: In the first place 
there are the publications of the 
U.S. Department of State: Foreign 
Relations- of the U.S Diplomatic 
Papers: The Conference at Malta 
and Yalta 1945 (Published in 
1955, 1032 pp); the two volumes 
of The Conference of Berlin— 
The Potsdam ~ Conference, 1945, 
(published in 1960 by the U.S. 
Department of State: Volume I 
—1088 pp, Volume II—1045pp). 
Primary sources for the Potsdam 
Conference are contained in the 
official two-volume- publication 
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of the Soviet . Union, called 
Perepiska Predsedatela Sovieta 
Ministrov SSSR s Prezidertami 
S. Sh. A. ee Premier-Minist-ami 
Vyelikobrytani vo vremia Vyeükoy 
Otechestvennoy Voyny 1941-.945 
gg. (Correspondence of the Chair- 
man of the U.S.S.R. Counc 1 of 
Ministers, the Presidents of the 
United States and.the P-ime 
Ministers of Great Britain during 
the-Great War for the Father- 
land, 1941-45), published in 959 
in Russian and translated into 
other languages (the volumes 
contain 900 documents) Data 
on the implementation of 
the Potsdam Agreement are 
contained in material on the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers 
of the four Powers, beld in Berlin 
between January 25 and Febraary 
18, 1954, and especially in the 
Court Records of the trial eld 
in 1954 before the Constitutional 
Tribunal of the German Feceral 
Republic in Karlsruhe on the put- 
lawing of the German Commrcnist 
Party. f 


Curiously enough, despite the 
wealth of reference material asail- 
able, only three monographs have 
been published on the Potsdam 
Agreement so far and all were 
written between 1959 and 1260. 
Thethree monographs are: Das 
Potsdamer Abkommen and szine 
voelkerrechtliche Bedeutung by 
Fritz Faust (first printing 11:1959, 
201 рр); Umowa Poczdamsta z 
dnia 2, VII, 1945 r. (The Potscam 
Agreement of August 2, 1945) 
by Alfona Klafkowski_ (1960, 


. 629 pp) and Between War andi 


Peace: The Potsdam Conference 
by Herbert Feis (1960, 367 pp). 


A comparison of the three works 
is highly instructive. - 


The reference materials and 
the monographs differ from each: 
other but they share one common- 
trait—all three speak of the bind-- 
ing power of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 55 


The Potsdam Agreement was 
concluded by the Governments 
of the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the United States and 
was later signed by France. It is 
a type of agreement in regard to 
whose form the treaty law makes 
no specific demands. It is imma- 
terial what such an agreement is 
called and how it is proclaimed, 
for these two factors do not 
determine the essential quality of 
the international agreement. 


Potsdam on German 


The Agreement is not uniform . 
as regards its content. The strug- ' 
gle of the past 20 years focussed: 
principally on the fulfilment of 
those decisions of thé Potsdam 
Agreement which pertained to: 
the German problem. That is . 
why the decisions of the Potsdam. 
Agreement on Germany as a 
whole are emphasized. These deci- - 
sions are closely related to many 
of the legal acts of the Four 


. Powers. These ате: 


1. The Agreement between the 
Ü.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and. 
the United: Kingdom signed 
on November 30, 1944, lay- 
ing down the principles of 

х the machinery for controll- 
ing Germany. 


2. The Yalta Agreement “of 


February 11, 1945- 


3. The Agreement regarding 
the accession of France to 
the  Three-Power Agree- 

^ ment of November 30, 1944, 
signed by France on May 1, 
1945, hence a week prior to — 
the unconditional surrender 
of the German Reich. ` 


4. The legal acts of the Four 
Powers of June 5, 1945, 
which were proclaimed іп . 
Berlin. 

These legal acts preceded the 
Potsdam Agreement’ and are 
closely related to it, for they laid 


‘the groundwork for Potsdam. 


The “Potsdam Agreement may 
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be interpreted · chiefly in the 
light of these legal acts, that is 
within the scope of those deci- 
sions that regulated the German 
problem. It must be emphasized 
specifically that the Potsdam Ag- 
reement is to a great extent 
an executive act in relation to the 
Yalta Agreement. 


Upholding General Principles 


Above all, however, the Pots- 
dam Agreement contains the 
general principles of international 
law which were universally bind- 
ing even before the Agreement 
was concluded. These principles 
were given a:concrete form in the 
decisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. In a general sense, they 
are the principles of international 
law .contained in Articles 1 and 
2 of the United Nations Charter. 


Specifically, the Potsdam 
Agreement contains the following 
_general principles of internation- 
allaw: prohibition of aggression 
and intervention, condemnation 
of war, and the principle of self- 
determination. Whoever denies 
the legal force of the Potsdam 
Agreement automatically abro- 
gates these principles of interna- 
tional law. Repudiators of the 
Potsdam Agreement feel that the 
general principles of the Agree- 


ment pertain to such internal ~ 


German problems as the intro- 
duction of democratic rule, de- 
nazification, demilitarization, re- 
education, decentralization of 
industry. They state emphati- 
cally that there are no general 
principles of international law 
that regulate the above issues. 
According to them there is one 
general principle of international 


law which transcends all others* 


and forbids intervention in the 
international affairs of a state. 


The controversy regarding the : 


relation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment to the general principles of 
international law has specific prac- 
tical value. Article 25 of the 
Basic Law (or Constitution) of the 
German Federal Republic 
(G.F.R.), states that ‘the general 
principles of international law 
are a component part of the 
internal laws of the G.F.R. 
A demonstration of the fact that 
the Potsdam Agreement contains 
these general principles of inter- 
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national law constitutes a premise 
for the conclusion that this Agree- 
ment is an integral component 
of the constitutional law of. the 
German Federal Repbulic. For 
this reason, a political reason, 
the repudiators of the Potsdam 
Agreement try to undermine its 
legal validity. 


In Force Without Limit 


There is no time set on the 
Potsdam Agreement. The repu- 
diators of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment claim that it wasto be effec- 
tive only in the initial period of 
occupation and control-and they 
conclude from this that the Ag- 
reement is no longer in force. 


Against this proposition 


-speaks the fact that the decisions 


of the Potsdam Agreement which 
régulate the problems of Ger- 
many as a whole, contain two 
kinds of rules. One group of 
rules regulates German problems 
in order to ensure the security 


and peace of Europe. The second, 


group of rules - reglates specific 
problems in Germany, such as 
the destruction of the National 
Socialist Party, the abolition of 
the armed forces, etc. Quite ob- 
viously the second group consists 


of temporary measures, which 


now serve no purpose. Of course, 
the decisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement regulating certain 
definite problems in the. "initial 
period of occupation and con- 
trol" cannot be regarded as 
having lost their relevance once 
these decisions were supposed to 
have been enforced; this is to 
be read in the sense that German 
militarism and the National Socia- 
list Party and others might again 
be resuscitated. There are thus 
no important political or legal 
elements which could undermine 
the fact that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment is in force without a time 
limit. 


Four Powers’ Stand 


The position of the Four 
Powers, the signatories of the 
Potsdam Agreement, argues con- 
clusively against limitations on 
the Agreement. 

The U.S.S.R. accepts the Pots- 
dam Agreement, keeps to its 
decisions and demands that ап 
parties fulfil the provisions of the 


Agreement. The U.S.S.R. points 
out that the essential meaning of 
the Potsdam Agreement boils 
down to опе fact—that the 
Four Powers found a common 
language in this Agreement and 
that they came to an agreement on 
their relation to the German 
people. $ 

Technically, the United States 
has not revoked the Potsdam 
Agreement: on the contrary, the 
Agreement is often inyoked by 
the U.S. government. Officially, 
America has never brought for- 
ward the objection, so frequently 
mentioned by the repudiators of 
the Potsdam Agreement, that the 
United States Senate has not rati- 
fied it. This type of Agreement, 
signed by the President of the 
United States, does not require 
the ratification of the U.S. Senate. 

Great Britain’s position on the 
Potsdam ‘Agreement  vacillates 
between the statements made by 
two of her Foreign Ministers. 
Bevin claimed that he had signed 
the Agreement with reluctance. 
Eden stated before the House of 
Commons that the Potsdam 
Agreement ought to be mandatory 
in its entirety or annulled in 
all its parts. 

France did not attend the 
Potsdam Conference and ac- 
ceeded to the Agreement but 
made known its reservations in 
a note of August 7, 1945. 

In a general sense, it may be 
said that the stand of the signa- 
tories to the Pot$dam Agreement 
is that it be in force without any 
reservations or limitations. The 
main trend of the discussion of 
the Four Powers was determined 
in detail during the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1954 and is based on 
the acceptance of the fact that 
the Potsdam Agreement remains 
in force despite the differences of 
interpretation which were also 
specified in the course of that 
Conference. 

The differences of interpreta- 
tion are based on political and 
not legal differences. The Wes- 
tern Powers derived a great many 
advantages from the Potsdam 
Agreement. As soon as these 
advantages «were obtained, these 
Powers began to raise their poli- 
tical and legal doubts regarding 
the Potsdam Agreement, although 
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in practice they continued 10. 


invoke the decisions of that 
Agreement. To illustrate the 
point, the Western Powers invoke 
the Potsdam Agreement to justify 
the presence of occupation forces 
in the territory of the German 
Federal Republic and refer to 
the Agreement of May 26, 1952. 
The Western Powers invoke their 
occupation rights in West Berlin 
which are derived from the Pots- 
dam Conference. Even the ter- 
minology used in the agreements 
concluded by the Western Powers 
and the German Federal Re- 
public is taken from the decisions 
of the Potsdam Agreement. 


Regulating Legal Problems 

Essentially, the upshot of the 
whole matter is that every inter- 
national agreement ought to be 
fulfilled п all its parts. The 
biggest task is to regulate all the 
legal problems of the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

Two German states were 
created in 1949 and a new political 
and legal problem emerged re- 
garding the enforcement of the 
Potsdam Agreement. The answer 
to this problem is obvious and 
clear. “Germany as a whole" 
is bound by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, hence are both the German 
States. 

How dose this look in pra- 
ctice? 


The German Democratic Re- 


public (G.D.R.) holds that the 
signatories and the G.D.R. must 
fulfil the provisions of the Potsdam 
Agreement. The Government of 
the G.D.R. assures that the 
Agreement is binding without 
any reservations. 

Federal Germany, however, 
takes a different position. The 
Potsdam Agreement is consi- 
dered a "res inter «alies acta" 
and not addressed to the G.F.R. 
The text of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment refutes this allegation, for 
it contains many direct references 
to the German people. A great 
many decisions of the Agreement 
call for the cooperation of thé 
German people in putting the 
decisions into effect. The co- 
operation of the occupation 
powers with the German people 
within the framework of the 
Potsdam Agreement is expressed 
for example, by the legislation of 
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the Allied Control Comnission 
for Germany and the directives 
of the military commanders of 
the separate zones of occupation. 

At any rate, it must be madc, 
clear that the legal force or the 
Potsdam Agreement, as an act 
of international law, canrot be 
annulled by the basic law of the 
G.F.R., which isan act of irternal 
law. There аге no doubts what- 
ever on this point. 


Poland's Claims 


Poland is not a signatory to 
the Potsdam Agreement, nor are 
the two German states, altaough 
the Polish delegation was con- 
sulted during the Potsdam Con- 
ference. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment contains a number of impor- 
tant decisions which pertain to 
all three components of the 2olish 
State: the territory, population 
and its highest authority. From 
the legal point of view, Foland 
has fulfilled the decisions of the 
Potsdam Agreement. Conse- 
quently, Poland’ has the right to 
demand that the other interested 
states, including both German 
states, carry out the decisions in 
relation to Poland. 

Above all, Poland has a right 
to claim legal eradication of the 
effects of the Second World War 
and the establishment of normal 
relations with the G.F.R. These 
claims were presented many times 
by Poland in a form which is 
Permissible and admissible under 
the conditions created by the 
German Federal Republic. 


Two Motives 


The real motives behind the 
G.F.R.s refusal to recognize 
Poland are dual in nature. First, 
it is considered in the G.F.F. that 
the establishment of diplcmatic 
relations with Poland is equivalent 
to the recognition of the Folish- 
German frontiers established in 
Potsdam. That isquite true and 
it cannot be otherwise in іле re- 
lations between the two states, 
neither can Poland  establishere- 
lations with the G.F.R. if her 
western frontiers are not -есор- 
nized. Theposi.ion of the G.F.R. 
was weakened when the Govern- 
ment of the German Federal 
Republic established diplcmatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R., part of 


whose western frontiers w re also 
regulated by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 

Secondly, the Government of 
the G.F.R. upholds what is 
known as the Hallstein Doctrine 
which states that the G.F.R. can- 
not maintain relations with those 
countries which recognize the 
German Democratic Republic. 
And this argument too was refut- 
ed when the G.F.R. established 
relations with the U.S.S.R. Both 
German states have embassies in 
Moscow. - 

All of Poland’s other claims 
in regard to the G.F.R. are 
derivative to this main one. 
Poland’s other claims іп regard 
to the G.F.R. pertain to an 
acceptance of the execution of the 


. territorial decisions of the Potsdam 


Agreement, acceptance of - the 
execution of the decisions regard- 
ing the transfer of the German 
population, demilitarization etc. 

I have deliberately used the 
term “establishment of normal 


relations", rather than demand 
that the G.F.R. recognize 
Poland. Every state decides 


for itself whether to recognize 
another state. There are 
no rules of international law 
that regulate this issue. Conse- 


“quently, no state can claim that 


it must be recognized by another. 
A state has the right to recognize 
another but it is not bound to 
do so. The history of interna- 
tional relations provides exam- 
ples of too hasty recognition of 
states as well as too dilatory 
recognition. Poland exists and 
wil exist whether the G.F.R.. 
recognizes it or not. 

However, the legal and political 
consequences caused by the lack 
of normalization of the attitude 
of the G.F.R. to Poland, cannot 
remain an object of indifference 
from the political and even less 
from the legal point of viéw. 

The G.F.R. rejects the Potsdam 
Agreement and postpones in this 
manner the moment when normal 
relations can be established with 
Poland.. Consequently, the 
advantages that Poland may and 
ought to have derived from the 
establishment of normal relations, 
have been lost and are being lost 
to Poland. In these conditions the 
war liabilities in Polish-German 
relations are constantly increasing. 
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S I write this report over 
thirty political and trade 
union leaders have been ar- 

rested, bullets and tear gas shells 
fired and trams burnt, four of, 
them completely. There have been 
a number of serious injuries and 
one death. 

Thus it has happened again in 
Calcutta. The city woke up from 


its melancholia on Monday to' 


live up to its reputation of being 
one which seldom takes things 
lying down. 
fares, *rationalised" as the State 
Transport Minister chose to call 
it, sparked off an agitation earlier 
this week, which is yet to be called 
off. - 
Talks ofrevised tram fares were 
in the offing for quite sometime 
now. The British-owned Calcutta 
Tramways Company which has 
complained of losses perhaps since 
its inception wanted a rise in the 
fare. But the State Government 
would have none of it, or at least 
that was what the Minister said 
a few weeks back, talking to news- 
men at the Secretariat. 

But there was a sudden change 
of attitude last week. The Minis- 
ter called for newsmen in his room 
and behold! A revision of tram 
fares was necessary, be said, 
in popular interest and also for 
that of the Company, which the 
Government was convinced was 
running at a loss. 

Fares would not be raised, he 
said. Instead there would be a 
rationalisation which would bring 
down the charges in most sections 
and yet give the Company an 
additional income of Rs.25 lakhs. 
It was **some maths”, as a collea- 
gue muttered. Continuing the 
Minister made it plainthat initially 
there would be increases in second 
class fares in some stages. 

And what was the argument? 
The extra income would help the 
Company put something in the 
special fund which in turn would 
enable the Government nationalise 
it in 1971. 

To understand the mystery of 
this fund one has to recall 
the 1951 agreement which the 
Company had with the late Dr. 
B.C. Roy. The last condition in 
that agreement was the provision 
for a fund to be built up by 
money provided by the Company 
—the amount Icft after it had 
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The raised tram ` 





John Bull's Toil 


met allits commitments and taken 


' the due profit—so that the Gov- 


ernment might have a ready 
cash support on nationalising 
it. ' 

That was 14 years back. Till 
now the CTC has not put a single 
paisa in the fund. This, in spite 
of the-Das Tribunal’s award in 
1958 that the Company could not 
raise its fares as it was running at 
profit. John Bull’s only reply was 
sudden fare rises in 1959 and 
1964. 

Other instances might be 
quoted to show that the Company 
was not running at a loss. The 
income in the second half of 1964 
was almost Rs. 14 lakh more than 
that in the corresponding period 
in the previous year. And that 
with a reduced fleet of trams, from 
415 to 390. Yet the Government 
fell into the booby trap and 
seemed sure that the Company 
was incurring loss and hence 
fares ought to be revised. ` 

And the way in which the 
Company raised its fare was only 
an example of how haughty Eng- 
lishmen still are in this country. 
Not a word to the public which 
woke up one fine morning to find 
fares raised from the next day. 
Hence a retaliation, a week of 
unrest. 

On the movement ` different 
views have been heard. While 
some have hailed it as a just 
protest against the- forces of 
commerce апі. а Government 
which bows down before it, 
others on the Government side 
seemed to think it entirely un- 


.called for especially when there 


has been only one paisa rise in 
the fare. 

The point thathas to be re- 
membered is that one paisa has 
been raised in a State where the 
cost index is none too low. While 
prices have risen two to three 
times, in most cases incomes have 
remained steady. The resentment 
which was brewiny for. quite 
sometimes found expression when 


thought 


tram fares rose simply because 
here people had concrete objects 
on which to spill out their anger. 
The popular attitude was very 
neatly summed up by a colleague, 
“Why should we be the victims 
of Government and private sec- 
tor tyranny”. 

The big thing was that the Left 
parties could once again come 
together, overcoming all the 
inhibitions and wrangles of the 
recent period. But they have 
yet to show their pristine mettle. 
For, many felt bad that none 
of the leftist leaders were present 
when the numerous police-student 
clashes took place. They did 
some picketing in the early hours, 
withdrew and then issued state- 
ments in the evening congratulat- 
ing the students in their struggles. 
The latter, always the first batta- 
lion of movements here, received 
their full share of tear gas, lathis’ 
and arrests. And urchins and 
such other essential features of a 
democracy went in for burning 
trams and giving bad name to 
the movement. 

The organisation was also not 
upto its mark. Throughout the 
week there was not a single inci- 
dent which affected the southern 
sector of the city. Disturbances 
stayed confined to a small area 
in Central and North: Calcutta. 
One hardly expected such a show 
from the veterans of this State. 
Of course,the State Government 
more of them апа 
promptly arrested the top not- 
chers. ; 

* * * * 


To come back to the story in 
the Transport Minister’s room. 
While talking of rationalisation he 
disclosed with gusto that the aim 
was to ultimately abolish the 
second class and to have ‘‘one 
class, one fare". He hastened to 
add that this would be a step 
towards building a socialist state. 
We did not doubt it. Only 
wondered if it wasn't a bit too 
early to campaign for 1967. 

. —ESES 
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ASIA'S GREAT BATTLE 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


OT all battles by themselves 
decide the fate of a war; 
those which do become me- 

morable. | 

The battle of Dienbienphu 
was such a memorable battle: 
it decided the fate of the decade- 
old French, war in Indo-China, 
against the colonialists and іп 
favour of the Communist-nation- 
alists led by Dr. Ho Chi Minh and 
his General, Vo Nguyen Giap. 
On the decision of this battle 
the French had to quit Asia. 

Although it happened in Asia 
and only a little over eleven years 
ago, we certainly do not know 
much about how Dienbienphu 
was organized and fought by the 
rivals, the French and the Viet- 
namese. M. Jules Roy, a former 
officer in the French Army and 
a writer of rare perception, in- 
tegrity and ability, has immorta- 
lized the battle ina highly captiva- 
ting account which has been ren- 
dered into English with equal 
felicity by Mr. Robert Baldick.* 


Finding А Way-out 

When General Henri Navarre 
arrived in Vietnam іп May 1963 
as the French Commander-in- 
Chief in Indo-China, the French 
had lost all hope of winning the 
war and was looking for a way 
out for an honourable compro- 
mise. According to Jules Roy, 
Navarre “was well aware that 
M. Rene Mayer (the French 
Premier) had asked him for one 
thing only—to find an honourable 
way out—and that, however 
ambiguous it might appear in his 
eyes, the position of the next 
. Prime Minister, Laniel who would 
find it difficult to break new 
ground, did, not noticeably differ" 
(P 19). 

General Navarre, however, 
sought to establish an “‘air-land’’ 








*The Battle of Dienbienphu by Jules 
Roy. Translated from the French by 
Robert Baldick. Faber and Faber, 
London, 1965 Pp xxvi, 344; 42 S. 
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base at Dienbienphu wita the 
threefold pupose of (a) containing 
the Vietminh to the territory 
already held by them, (b) p-event 
their intrusion into Laos. and 
(c) to lure the enemy into a 
positional warfare at Dienbienphu 
and (if the battle was ertered 
by the Vietminh) to crush their 
forces completely, gaining im the 
process everlasting glory for 
himself. “Operation Castor” 
(the occupation of Dienbienphu) 
was to consist in parachuting 
troops, . equipment, arms and 
food into the basin for building 
up an entrenched camp there to 
await the Vietmihn’s advance 
towards Laos and, finding contact, 
to mop them up. 


Administrative Centre 


Dienbienphu (meaning big 
administrative centre on the 
frontier) is one of the big basins 
in the hilly tracts of Northwest 
Vietnam. Situated at a centre of 
communications between Caina, 
Vietnam and Laos, itisa strategic 
centre of the greatest importance 
provided the occupant of the 
area holds both the basin and 
the heights commanding it. Only 
the valley was, however, occt pied 
by the French ; the cliffs were 
not occupied. The idea wes to 
lure the Vietminh into positional 
warfare on the plains from where 
they could not escape. 


Second, it was believed by the 
French that the Vietminh would 
not be able to find artillery 
to match that of the French 
and, accordingly, would no: be 
able to cause any damage to the 
French position by occupying the 
heights. 

It was further believed -hat 
the Vietminh, with their- poor 
communication 'and transport 
system would not be ableto pro- 
vide the necessary logistic sup- 
port for the mobilization cf a 
sizable force at Dienbienphu. 


the serious calculations of the 
French military high command, 
the Vietminh not only succeeded 
in mobilizing the necessary num- 
ber of armed men but also 
successfully set up artillery 
positions unsuspected by the 
French. This was one of the most 
wonderful military feats by the- 
Vietnamese ‘army led by a former 
school teacher Уо Nguyen 
Giap. | 
How was this miracle Achie- 
ved? Jules Roy writes : “Оп most 
of the staffs of the  Expedi- 
tionary Corps, the concentration 
of four Vietminh division was 
also regarded as а utopian pro- 
ject. To keep fifty thousand 
combat troops alive, fifty 
thousand coolies would have to 
carry rice incessantly, material 
and ammunition would have to be 
brought up along communication 
lines where the convoys would 
be surprised and, destroyed by 
the Air Force. Even supposing 
that such an effort were possible, 
it could not, by its very size and 
volume, continue for more than 
a fairly limited period of time. The 
base at Dienbienphu would be 
exposed to the risk of a general 
attack, but that attack; could not 
last more than a week on account 
of the strain it would impose on 
the logistic rhythm, which would 
increase at a rate the porters 
could not maintain. As for the 
Air Force, it would crush any 
heavy support, which would have 
to be brought up unprotected. 
There seemed to be no flaw 
in this reasoning. For so far 
that was indeed how the army 
of the Vietminh had been engaged. 
It moved on foot, and if the 


distance between Hanoi and 
Dienbienphu was about two 
hundred miles in а straight 


line, it was three hundred miles 
by the mountain roads and at 
least four hundred from the 
divisional bases to Dienbienphu. 
It was also reasonable to suppose 
that the enemy units would 
not be in a state of fighting 
fitness when they ~ arrived" . 
(P 61). 

But this estimate failed to 
take into account the ingenuity 
and the determination of the 
Vietminh. They solved the prob- 


As if by a miracle, against all lem of transporting supplies 


€ 
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by using bicycles. To quote Roy 
again, “the bicycle, as Military 
Intelligence had known for three 
years, served as 
was calculated that a bicycle 
could carry between two and two 
and a half times the weight of 


.the man pushing it. But those 


r 


men did not weigh very much. 
In point of fact, the load ofa 
bicycle could go up to five hundred 
pounds, more than an elephant 
could carry. Wooden struts to 
strengthen the frame and the 
front fork, and_ bamboo poles 
to extend one handlebar and the 
brake levers, formed the basis of 
an outfit which each cyclist did 
his best. to improve. Camou- 
flaged and split up into several 
bundles, 
twelve times as big as that of 
a coolie, and there were thousands 
of bicycles in service. With these 
bicycles, it was no longer a ques- 
tion of counting in pounds, but 
in tons.” (p 105 ) 


- A further rebuff to the con- 
descending attitude of the French 
militarymen towards the, Viet- 
minh was provided by the latter 
in successfully installing 105 mm 
guns which, the French thought, 


‚ the Vietnamese would be incapable 


. impossible 


of securing and using. “Never 
for a moment did anybody 
imagine that the Viets might 
install their artillery'on the slopes 
facing Dienbienphu ; nobody 
had done that since Napoleon. 
Batteries were alwys set up out 
ofthe enemy'ssight,on the reverse 
slopes, and they fired from that 


position, according to. classic 
calculations. In.the case of 
Dienbienphu, the gunners of 


Expeditionary Corps were un- 
animous in believing that the 
height of the  crests made it 
for a trajectory to 
reach the centre of the basin. 
The Viets would therefore be 
obliged to fire from the slopes 
facing Dienbienphu, which was 
impossible, since they would 
then be seen and destroyed. . .. 
In the opinion of the French 
technicians, artillery of 75.mm. 
range would be incapable of 
maintaining a concentrated bar- 
rage ....'(р 126). Yet that was 
exactly what the Vietminh ac- 
complished and stillmore. They 
brought a regiment of 105 mm 
and 75 mm guns and installed 
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transport. Tt- 


the load was ten or ' 


е 


them without being detected 


by French reconnaissance and 
aerial photographs. 5 
The French thought that the 


-Vietminh would be unable to 


assume the attack on the plains. 
But the Vietminh, now streng- 
thened by the acquisition of the 
artillery, again proved the French 
calculations wrong. The attack 
started on Saturday, March 13, 
1954 —three months after the 
first French paratroopers had 
landed at Dienbienphu (оп 
December 6, 1953). The battle 
ended on May 7, 1954 with the 


surrender of the French General , 


Castries and his men at Dien- 
bienphu. 
French Plan Flaws 

The French plan had serious 
inherent weaknesses. One was 
under-estimation of the 
enemy. The second was the 
necessity to have to airlift every- 
thingfrom Hanoiata distance of 
over 200 milesin very bad weather 
and in a difficult terrain. But 
then the French had none but 


themselves to blame for their. 


predicament. Not that every- 
body in the French military 
command was blind to the weak- 
nesses on the side of the French. 


, Far from that being the case, 


several officers had expressed 
reservations both at the time of 
the formulation of the project 
and during its operation. 
General; Fay for example, had 
askedGeneral Navarre to abandon 
the project as late as February 
19, 1954. “Think it over. I am 
willing to stay here a week and 
assume personal responsibility 
for the operation. I promise 
you we' shall Fly out everything 
we can. And still give you all- 
the support you néed, " General 
Fay told General Mavarre, (p 145) 
who however stood firm on his 
decision to give battle at Dien- 
bienphu. 

Dienbienphu is a glory for 
Vietnam, a glory for Asia. 
Here a well-organized, well- 
trained and well-supplied Euro- 
pean army was defeated in battle 
by emaciated Vietnamese peasants 
led by a former teacher of 
history and having only the 
most primitive weapons and 
‘means at their command. 

At the same time Dienbien- 
phu isa blot in the name of 


France. Ultimately France had 
to leave Indo-China; as a matter 
of fact long before Dienbienphu, 
the French had lost the will to 
win. Then why was this disgrace 
of Dienbienphu invited upon 
France? Who was responsible 
for this costly fiasco on the French 
side? The answer which Jules 
Roy provides to these questions ` 
is revealing indeed, as it is ins- 
tructive for politicians, armymen 
and people іп many other coun- 
tries. “The corruption of con- 
science, the misuse of whatever 
French chivalry still remained, 
the cowardice of government, 
leaders in the face of a truth 
which they refused to see because 
they would have called for virtues 
which they did not practice— 
everything predisposed the coun- 
try for one of the greatest abomi- 


-nations of the century", he writes. 


(P 289). 
Government's Cowardice 


The cowardice of the govern- 
ment leaders lay in the fact of 
their not being able to take a 
firm political decision to stop 
the war in Indo-China even 
though they had already given up 
the war as lost in their minds; 
the misuse of French chivalry lay 
in hurling bright youngmen into 
a battle which was foredoomed 
to failure at the start. As early 
as December 1953 General 
Navarre had come to -realize the 
risks he was courting in deciding 
to give battle to the Vietminh 
at Dienbienphu; yet he refused to 
reconsider. The Government in 
France, which had already decided 
that the defence of Loss was. 
nolonger important to the 
French interests in Asia, failed 
to countermand General Navar- 
re’s plan for the Dierbienphu 
battle notwithstanding the fact 
that the defence of Laos against 
the Vietminh was put forward 
as one of the important strategic 
considerations. The military 
was cleft by jealousy and distrust 
as was in the political wing. 

The Paralysis of will of the 
French nation at the most crucial 


- period of their travails caused 


them to suffer one of the greatest 
humiliations in history. Jules Roy 
writes : “If the defeated men 
at Dienbienphu were put on trial 
in the name of the French people 
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of what would they be accused ? 
Of having misjudged a situa- 
tion and an enemy. Bnt Who 
had appointed General Navarre 
to the post he occupied? Who 
had laid down the mission which 
his predecessors and he had to 
carry out, if not the successive 
governments of the Fourth 
Republic? Why had those go- 
vernments 'placed no check on 
the generals? In reality, the 
conduct of the Dienbienphu 
enterprise was characterized as 
much by the incompetence of the 
High Command as by the mons- 
trous indifference of a nation. 

Can it be said in that 
nation's defence that it thought 
the war was being fought in peace 
time by mercenaries in order 
to preserve some rubber planta- 
tions, cotton fields, Christian 
communities . or schools? In 
the long run, hundreds of 
thousands of-men wearing French 
uniform lived out there the 
dullor exciting life of an army, 
contracted ^ diseases, received 
wounds and.in some cases were 
killed, simply to serve, in the 
last resort, the most stupid im- 
perialism in the world, which 
disguised its refusal to lose its 
dividends and its markets as 
a crusade against Communism", 
Ardent Militarists 

«Our ardent militarists ought 
to have brought to an end by 
negotiation this war which it was 
impossible to win. Nobody ima- 
gined that France's presidents 
and premiers would involve 
their country in an ordeal on 
this scale. The trouble was that 
once the ordeal became obvious, 
no one  dared condemn it. 
Ministers claimed they were 
defending the West—M. Pleven 
with the self-righteousness of an 
honest man, M. Bidault by 
means of the atomic deflagration 


of “Operation Vulture," There, 


were few villains, but rather fools 
or fanatics, weaklings or sche- 
mers, all united in that ignorance, 
peculiar to governing circles, of 
those whom they govern." 
(P 290) 


Yet another important reason 


was that while the Vietminh 
were fighting for a clear-cut 
objective which every soldier on 
their side understood well and 
held as dear to his heart, for most 
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of the soldiers on the Frerch 
Side—consisting of the. French, 
Algerians, Moroccans, Thais and 
Vietnamese—it was not so. The 
French soldiers had at least cne 
motivation, that cf saving the 
honour of France, but others 
had none. Jules Roy hes noted 
this point as well. He writes; 
“Apart from the French hizh com- 
missioners who supporied his 
government and wanted to con- 
themselves that ill was 
well; who indeed would dare to 
imagine that anybody cauld get 
himself killed for H.M. Bao 
Dai? What soldier in-th s army 
could be expected to fght to 


enrich the big landlords and the . 


provincial governors, and what 
sacrifices could be demanded from 
sergeants who, on account of 
their birth, had become ‘colonels. 
in eighteen months? Ani why 
should the best of them, if they 
had no capital to put away in 
Europe, compromise themselves 
by serving the Tays when they 


' doubted whether the Tay: were 


going to win?...... "(p 230) 
But for the Vietminh the case 

was entirely different. Roy 

Frankly states. “Аз 


stupidity of our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers had turned him 
and the men of the Vietminh 
into rebels to Беріп wita and 
Communists later, and they had 
so many injustices, so many 
prisons and so many dead to 
avenge that they would not stop— 
and we would do the ' same in 
their place, provided we had the 
blood for free men flowing thzough 
our veins.’  (p260) 
U. S. for Atom Bomb = 

An interesting sideligh- of 
the battle of Dienbienphu is 
the fact that the United States 
Government on its own had 
suggested the dropping of atom 
bombs on the Vietnamese at 
Dienbienphu. The French Go- 
vernment initially recoiled from 
accepting such a devastating 
proposal. On second thoughts, 
however, thé French Government 
in its desperate bid to sav the 
battle at Dienbienphu concurred. 
But by that time opinion within 
the USA had changed funda- 
mentally and the Eisenhower 
Administration was no longer in 
a position to comply. 


for Giap, 
-he would go on to the end. The 


Moreover, London was not 
at all enthusiastic about the 
proposal which ultimately was 
abandoned. Jules Roy's account 
of the day-to-day U.S.-French 
parley on dropping atom bombs 
on Dienbienphu leaves one gasp- 
ing in consternation .at the 
thought how close was the ex- 
termination of a fine Asian 
people because some Western 
colonialists were unable to fight 
them despite material and techni- 
cal superiority? 

Credit to Others ~ 


. Whenever any. Western power 
is laid low by an Asian people. 
credit is sought to be given to 
others. Thus, when the Chinese 
Communists were driving the 
U.S.-backed KMT out of China, 
credit went to the Soviet help, 
which was non-existent (The U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
subsequently admitted in his 
letter of transmittal to President 
Truman that the Soviet Union 
had little to do with the Chinese 
Communist victory). 

Similarly, the French reverses 
at Dienbienphu were sought to 
be ascribed to the Chinese in-. 
tervention. This propaganda 
was made with the ulterior motive 
of finding an excuse for the U.S. 
intervention in Vietnam. That 
the propaganda was mendacious . 
Jules Roy has made abundantly 
clear. Hewrites; "The statements 
made by John Foster Dulles and 
General Navarre about Chinese 
technicians were inspired simply 
by their desire to explain away 
their failures by attributing them 
to extraneous causes, „There 
may have been а Chinese, Gene- 
ral Li Chen Hou, at Giap’s head- 
quarters, but there were none 
at the divisional and regimental 
command posts, where the na- 
tionalist sensitivity of the Central 
Committee and the People’s 
Army would have made them 
undersirable. The Vietminh 
waged its war as it saw fit, and 
waged it alone.  If^ Navarre. 
was to lose the battle of Dien- 
bienphu, he would lose it to 
Giap and not because of the Chi- . 
nese.” (p 203) | 
` "A noteworthy feature of the 
bookis that although the writer 
was not present at the places at 
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ATYAJIT Ray’s double bill— The 
Coward and the Saint (Kapurush O 
. Mahapurush)—has just completed a 
fairly successful commercial run in 
Calcutta. The two short films have 
been, as usual, hailed by some, con- 
.demned by others. At least one 
critic has sounded rathar apologetic, 
speaking of an overworked director 
relaxing at last. 


Of the two, Kapurush (The Coward) 
at least needs no apology. It has a 
style-of its own, style.which has some- 
thing in common with the short story 
in literature. It is a style that explores 
through delicate- nuances and small 


ironies. - 


, For Kapurush, Ray made his script 
out of a short story by Premendra 
Mitra—a- common practice with Ray. 
The characters are archetypes—the 
Complacent Husband, the Wife, and the 
Ex-lover who is a Coward. The situation 
is simple. 
dragged on for a year and а half. 
The girl's uncle had had objections. 
-Things had come to a crisis, the uncle 
had arranged to remove the girl from 
the city to stop the affair and separate 
them. The girl had rushed to her 
lover. 
would not take the plunge. He would 
not think of marriage, of any decisive 
Step. And they had separated. The 


lover, now a fairly successful scenarist, ` 


meets the girl, now married to a bragging, 


- patronizing, vulgar planter. The lover 


asks her to come away. They relive the 
past, have a few sharp exchanges. 
There is a pathetic appeal from the lover: 
would she come and meet him at the 


. Station before he Jeaves and accompany 


` 


him? She comes, asks for a phial of 
sleeping pills she had lent him the earlier 
night; there are a few moments of sus- 
pense, she repeats her request; her 
words are soft, with a touch of pity 
(and perhaps contermpt 7): she gets 
her phial, and they separate. 


It is not much of a-story, and the 
film is not really concerned with retelling 
the story. But the basic spirit of the 
short story style is there, in its unempha- 
tic and controlled treatment, with, its 
reliance on slow cutting and the pre- 
dominance of medium shots. The 
medium shots capture the flitting looks 
and expressions. The husband says 
words, and implications unknown to 
him bring back shades of.memory to 
the other two. The rare sharp cuts and 
the equally rare close-ups become more 
significant inthis general quiet pattern. 
A close-up in semi-darkness defines the 
contours of an agonized face, and a 
flashback—the central flashback of the 
coward exposed—follows. A. close-up 
of a beautiful face—that of the girl— 
an untroubled face, with evocations of 
dreams and hopes and aspirations— 
is shattered by the whinning sound of 
a convoy of trucks toiling up a hill and 
then a cut to the trucks themselvs. 
Semi-darkness becomes effective a 
moment of doubt and questioning, the 
lover asking the girl whether she has 
been happy, or the girl approaching the 
dozing lover on a station bench. .Ѕис- 
ceeding frames build delicate dramas— 
the headlights of the car illuminating 
a picturesque- bungalow, the-woman 
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The pre-marital affair had- 


But the lover who is a coward - 





Satyajit’s Latest Score. 
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in the foreground. with her record- 
player, the lover introduced, and the 
pregnant looks, all so unemphatically 
held in medium and long shots, not too 
long. A cut sepatates the first impres- 
sion of a happy and contented family 
circle and the drunken husband speak- 
ing a different voice, held in foreground. 
This highly suggestive and meaningful 
style plays with doubts, suspicions, 
and suspenses, raises questions and pro- 
blems, only to leave them unanswered 
and therefore open to speculation. 
There lies its maturity , not in clarity, 
but in its appeal to a brooding sensitive 
mind. 

.. But Mahapurush (The Saint) is dif- 
ferent. It rubs in its satire—the fraud 
of a saint, who is ultimately exposed. 
Here is another coward: only a fool 
would take him for a saint. One is 
really amused by the daring lies that the 
holy man utters, and is only shocked at 
the sheer stupidity of men who take him 
seriously. It is more a simple comedy, 
with its fantastic lover, the absurd 
scientist, the practical insurance agent, 
the householder in search of a faith, 
the businessman who needs religion 
to bloster up his profits; and of course 
the holyman, who has mastered Time 
and can speak in terms of easy, familiarity 
Toon Plato, Shankaracharya and Ješus 

rist. 


The characters are just too fantastic 


. to lead on to contemporary identifica- 


tions or recognitions of real social 
types, one of the conditions of satire. 
But that does not prevent one from ap- 
preciating the rampant comic spirit 
that rules: over this film. The camera 
focusses on a toe, held out from a train 
window, to be touched and adored by 
the devotees of the holy man. Still 
portraits are arranged to form a genea- 
logical table, with a rather crudely drawn 
Picture of clasped hands linking two of 
them to signify marriage, the joining 
of hands, the joining of hearts, or a 
mischievous animation of the same joined 
hands to suggest a growing love. The 
flashbacks accompanying the narration 


. of the lover underline the style of Puckish 


amusement. 3 


One is soon drawn into the mood, 
but the holy man is made to repeat 
himself a bit too much, and the final 
exposure fails to be dramatic enough; 
(the liar remains more fascinating 
the exposure; the comic spirit seems to 
be sulking already. When the saint 
makes his exit, it is too paltry for his 
masterly game at deception; he deserved 
a more striking exit. Where repetitions 
and emphases count so much, the ending 
is too matter-of-fact and straightfor- 


ward. A little more of tomfoolery might 
have saved it from insignificance. - 
Saumitra Chatterjee in Kapurush, 
with a face that makes elaborate psy- 
chological build-up unnecessary, makes 
every moment of his appearnace felt and 
understood, Charuprakash Ghosh in 
Mahapurush is the fascinating Muncha- 


-ussen, with a way of speaking rather 


close to the bedside manner, and gestures 
that reveala perfect playactor. He does 
not convince even as a false prophet, 
but it is there perhaps that lies the fun 
of tbe piece. 


The nostalgic note that opens 
Kapurush is not as significant as the 
grotesque utterance of the common 
sounds pf the alphabet creating a comic 
suspense as the lover in Mahapurush 
goes about seeking the young girl. 

Soumendu Roy’s camera work is 
adequate, the art-direction by Banshi 
Chandragupta has the precision that he 


never misses. 


Both the films have the stamp of the 
maker in the minor details of production 
and technique. One who has seen a 
film by Ray knows by now the stan- 
dards to expect. 


Abbas Does It 
Again... 


OMBAY'S film facade has a hollow 
foundation. The few creative pro- 
_ , ducers striving for low-budget, mea- 

‘ningful films find themselves in the 
soup; there are no stars availble, no 
financiers to lend money, and no 
distributors willing~to take the films 
after their completion. ' * . 

Any tradition of films, specifically for 
children, in these circumstances, simply _. 
does not exist. While the Soviet Union, . 
Czechoslovakia, the United Kingdom 
and several other countries have been 
able to establish a vigorous children’s 
cinema, no strides have been made in 
our own country where, in fact, any 
creative activity for the young-ones is . 
perhaps as rare as dinosaur. А 

To depart from the usual run of the 
mill we ventured a visit to Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas’s latest, Hamara Ghar, 
which, according to Abbas, has been 
inspired by what Nehru had once told 
a Shankar gathering:‘‘Children are wiser 
than their fathers and mothers”. When 
he had met Nehru, a few months before 
his demise, the late Prime Minister had 
complained that no film was made for 
him, thereby making a latent reference 
to a film for children. 
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Abbas promised to make a film for 
children and after his return to Bombay ` 
suspended all plans for Asman Mahal, 
then at hand; colleagues and sympathisers 
of his Naya Sansar were only willing to 
oblige the then Prime Minister. It 
was decided not to take any of the 
stars, not even from those distinguished 
as éhild actors, and a search was made 
in the schools of Bombay. Thirteen 
children between five and fifteen were 
chosen. Abbas worked in collaboration 
with Krishan Chander who was then 
writing a story round the theme of na- 
tional integration, which, incidentally 
was the one suggested by Nehru himself. 

The plans for Hamara Ghar were 
the same as those for Naya Sansar’s 
earlier success,Shehar Aur Sapna. Loca- 
tion shooting was preferred over doings 


in the studio; no musical instrument, . 


except the flute, was used” by music 
director Kaushik who utilised the sounds 
of breeze, sea-waves and churping of the 
birds for his songs, one of which, at 
least, (Chale Hawa Purwai) is remarkable 
for the art of newcomer Vijaya Mazum- 
dar. 

Another unconventional aspect of 
the film is that most part of the dialogues 
was not written in advance. The children, 
facing the dreadful light and the camera 
for the first time, could not possible 
act according to the written script 
Abbas, therefore, burnt the script and“ 
asked the children to act after a sort of 
‘panchayat’, a word Abbas used with 
pride when we met him recently in-New 
Delhi. The results were remarkable 
and gave the whole thing an original 
touch. 

According to the story, jointly written 
by Abbas and Krishan Chander, thir- 


teen children , belonging to different - 


religions, and linguistic groups аге 
stranded in an island; there is neither 
Murgh Musallam nor idli to eat other 
than the commonplace liquid inside the 
coconut husk; there are no airconditioned 
apartments, nor are there pavements to 
sleep on but a modest small house which 
all the children build with their common 
endeavour. But the child society is 
not devoid of feuds and struggles born 
out of differences of class, creed and 
degree. It has its own equivalents of 
factional fights—linguistic, political, 
cultural and economic. The whole film 
in brief, is allegorical. 

“To what extent the inspiration has 
been taken from William Golding’s 
Lord of the Fliest?, we asked Abbas. ^ 

“Nothing at all; the book has not even 
been read by either me or Krishan Chan- 
der", he said and explained that inspira- 
tion, if any, was from Robinson Crusoe's 
tales: 

We believed the distinguished writer 
and film-maker and, in fact, after consi- 
derable pondering over, realized that 
there was much difference, of course, 
between Goldings accent ón the vitality 
of nutrition and Abbas's handling of a 
significantly different allegory. 

The daring adventure of this progres- 
sive director has not pleased all high- 
ups in the country's so-called intellectual 
world. This film, an entry for the last 
year's national awards, was rejected 
outright and branded off as below stan- 


dard"; incidentally, within the same 
week it was entered at the vell known 
Gottwattov festival of chilcren's films 
and earned an international _ury award. 


The award, at least won a distributor. 


for Delhi and north India who has now 
instituted a prize of rupees tventy thou- 
Sad to be given to the best essay written 
byachild on this film. 

There are flaws here and there 
which are bound to occur ir a film of 
this type. But some editorial inadequa- 
cies could have been imprcved upon; 
unnecessary prolongation and repetition 
of certain sequences could have been 
avoided without any damage to the re- 





levant theme. Photographic lapses were 
expected more frequently than the actual 
case; this is commendable for a film whose 
entire cost didnot exceed a paltry rupees 
two lakhs, most of which must have been 
spent on hiring cameras, other equip- 
ments nd labour. . > S ey Vi 
At least the film serves its double 
purposs: entertainment for the child 
and moral for the adult. None except 
the advlt actors Nana Paliskar, Surekha 
and Dilip Raj could be identified. 
Abbas himself was reluctant to identify 
any ofthe children as he wanted to 
create a collective hero. And he is suc- 
cessful in doing so. _ d E 





ASIA'S GREAT BATILE—(Continued from page 20) 


the time of occurrence o` the eve- 
nts described, the book is written 
in the form ofa diary. M. Jules 


Коу has ріуел almost day-to-day 


and hour-to-hour accouat of the 
happenings of one year from 
May 1953: to May 1954—in 
Washington, Paris, Saigcn, Hanoi 
and—of course, Dierbienphu. 
Naturally he has given th» account 
from the French side, bacause 
he could get hold of the informa- 
tion he needed with greater 
facility. But he has succeeded 
to a very surprising extent in 
recapturing the moods of the 
moments and men, prinarily of 
the French side, but also of the 
other (Vietminh) side. 


ТҺ he could do because 
he : studied all the available 
literature including memoirs 


by participating Generals like 
Navarre, and because h2 spared 
no pains in meeting the survivors 
of the battle and those who plan- 
ned and directed it cn both 
sides. In 1962 he visited Morth and 
South Vietnam to gather materials 
for the book. Roy explains: 
the tragedy. “I had tc content 
myself with deeds that: were per- 
formed and words tkat were 
spoken; sometimes more reliable 


testimonies obliged me 10 correct - 


grandiose images. Navarre, for 
example, did not, as he had told 
me at first, fly over Dieabienphu 
during the night of May 6-7, 
1954, or shed tears above the 
entrenched camp in its death 
agony ; he left Hanoi fcr Saigon 
on May 5 at 11:15 anc did not 
order his pilot to alter course." 
(p 309). 

It is this unflinchiag desire 
of the author to seek truth even 
when such a quest clashed with 


many accepted notions of loyalty 
and patriotism and faced him 
with the necessity to pass judg- 
ments on those who are accus- 
tomed to distribute guilt, not 
share it that hasmade this book 
a remarkable historical document 
of everlasting value. 





AYUE—(Continued from page 9) 


is a pcinter to the same direction; 
the Soviet Union has had to 
adjust itself to Rumania’s strug- 
gle for “national self-assertion" 
startec three years ago. 


U.S.A. „therefore, shall have 
finally no option but to accept 
the change not only in the case 
"of "Paxistan but in the case of 
other countries as well if it wants 
to have the continued friendship 
of these countries. The "hard 
and rathless" school of» inter- 
national relations in Washtington 
has ta realise as Times of India 
said editorially on July 21, 1965, 
“If Vietnam has shown thata. 
wat cannot be fought by a liberal 
expenditure of dollars, Pakistan 
has shown that dollars alone are 
equally ineffective as a substitute 
for diplomacy." Pakistan, too, 
may have to shift her position of 
rapid aostility towards India and 
her opposition.to military aid to 
New Delhi and may tone down 
her criticism of US policy though 
not necessarily at the cost of. 
friendship of Peking and Moscow. | 


While a break with the West 
is not enivsaged, continued 
friendship with Moscow and 
Peking and an independent foreign 
policy may stay as a fundamental 
principle of Ayub’s contribution 
to Af-o-Asian politics. 
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МО NATIONAL APPROACH 


S the nation enters the nineteenth year of freedom, the leadership 
is found still toying with the most basic of our people's problems, 
namely, the supply of foodgrains at reasonable prices. 


In the last eighteen years the country-has faced several food crises, 
admittedly due to the lack ofa positive policy and to the reluctance 
of the authorities to throw the middlemen, hoarders and profiteers 


- out of the foodgrains trade. Another important reason was the Patil 


school of thought which preferred the easier way out of the difficulties— 
abject dependence on PL-480 bounties. 


The repeated warnings of economists and progressive politicians 
that such dependence would create unprecedented crisis in the land 
when, in the event of a clash with the Americans in the international 
sphere, acute tensions develop leading at least to curtailment of 
supplies. In any event, it was pointed out, no nation could afford 
to depend for its basic necessities on charity from abroad. 


Despite all these grim warnings, the leaders of the Government have 
neglected the all-important problem of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion sufficiently and preventing the foodgrains from being a fertile 
field for exploitation'by the unscrupulous traders and middlemen. 


. Almost for the first time at Bhubaneswar the Congress as an organiza- 


tion recognized the existence of this problem and adopted a resolution 
regarding State trading in foodgrains supported by monopoly procure- 
ment by the State. The resolution was not entirely satisfactory but 
it had been welcomed as the first step. Now, nineteen months after 
Bhubaneswar, we face the ugly prospect ofa food crisis which may con- 
ceivably be worse than last year's. 


^ 


HE main reason for this utter failure of the Congress to live up 
to its own resolutions is the pulls and pressures to which the 
Central leadership of the Party is constantly subjected. The 

lack of organizational cohesion has found reflection in this as in cer- 
tain other fields, with the State Governments pulling in different 
directions and the Centre unable to make up its mind what to do. 


The recent controversy between Union Food Minister Subramaniam : 
on the one hand and Maharashtra Chief Minister Naik and West 
Bengal Chief Minister P.C. Sen onthe other brought out this contradic- 
tion graphically. The Union Minister surprisingly went to the extent 
of criticising Maharashtra for having made an effort to implement at 
least partially the Bhubaneswar resolution. 


Again, at the Bangalore meeting of Chief Ministers, the inability 
of the State leaders to take a comprehensive national view of the food 
problem.became fully evident, as also the incapacity of the Centre to 
give a bold lead and insist on the States carrying out the policy laid 
down. | > . -7 ` x 

The sub-committee set up at Bangalore cannot be said to have pro- 
duced a satisfactory solution, for all the mutual contradictions of 


the regional parochialism of the different States were reflected in 
these decisions. Even so, the sub-committee's recommendations were 
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somewhat better than the final decision of the plenary 
session of the Chief Ministers, for the sub-committee 
had recommended introduction of rationing in cities 
and towns with a population of more than three 
lakhs, while the final decision is that it should be dorie 
ouly in the eight major cities with a population of 
more than ten lakhs—the total population of all these 
eight cities together being 15-84 million as against 
the total population of more than 440 million. 
. tis significant that the authorities think that to 
make administrative arrangements even for this small 
scheme will need not less than six months; for this 
means, first, that they are not ready to tackle the crisis 
immediately ahead of us; and second, that they are 
not.sure of building up sufficient stocks even at the 
end of the year. А ‘dismal picture, indeed. 4 
Again, even the decision to introduce statutory 
rationing in such- a limited area is unrealistic to the 
extent that the procurement aspect has been con- 
veniently ignored. The same mistake was made 
a year ago when a decision was taken to introduce 
rationing in precisely these same eight cities. The 
latest decision has only served to highlight the known 
fact that our leaders never learn from experience and 
that they cannot bring themselves to ignore the pres- 
sures of pro-trader and pro-middleman elements in 
the top brackets of the State Congress organizations 
and the Government. 


It is not as if the leadership of the ruling party 
does not know the only satisfactory solution. The 
BLubaneswar resolution, and particularly the Cong- 
ress President's address, gave a broad indication of 
the way to solution. The difficulty has arisen only 
in implementation due to group political considera- 
tions being weighed more important than the legitima- ` 
te interests of the common people. 

The decision to have a Food Corporation has 
been reduced toa farce in implementation. The right 
solution is for the State to hold the-commanding 
heights in both procurement and trading in food- 
grains. The Food Corporation should be the 
instrument to take the first steps towards making this 
pclicy effective. Any solution short of this can only 
bring more misery to the people, leading to increase 
in discontent, as is to be seen in Patna today. 
Inability to handle the food situation properly, com- 
bined with the proven increase in disparities in income 
—which аге considerably more in the rural sector 
on which depend more than three-quarters of India’s 
population—make the future look bleak. 

A little more imagination and a little less. of paro- 
ch.alism, plus the readiness to overpower the anti- 
social vested interests in food—these are what are 
called for on the part of the national leadership. 
Tkere is no indication yet that this can come about. 
in the near future. 








NEW 
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This week these columns carry a special 
contribution from our guest writer Mohit 
Sen introducing a theme appropriate to the 
Independence Day anniversary, August I5. 


HORIZON OF TOMORROW? 


NDIA is far too vast and 
complex a country for it to 
wait for “liberation” in the 


event .of some sort of nuclear ' 


show-down. If .our country is 
to ascend the next step in the 
ladder of social evolution, it will 
have to do so'largely through 
its own efforts. ` . 
Whatever the other many 

shortcomings of our. freedom 
movement, its great merit was 
that it came through on its own. 
The pessimistic moods prevailing 
in some quarters about the pos- 


sibility of India - accomplishing. 


a social break-through indige- 


nously are not justified, though ` 


there are objective causes for 
these expressions of despair. 
The rather cynical argument 
runs thus : it is quite likely that 
India’s national income will go 
ahead at a steady trot of 4°5 per 
cent per annum. The sheer fact 
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` discontent. 
- will become a developed capitalist 


of development, combined with 


‚а certain degree of pressurising 


through trade unions and other 
action, will lead to some small 
improvement of the economic 
position of all social strata. 
There will be grumbling and com- 
plaining but no real revolutionary 
Step by step India 


country and then, good-by to all 
hopes of social revolution! In 
the foreseeable future there will 
be nothing: like it. After all, 
there has been no social break- 
'through in any of the countries 
where capitalism — consolidated 


‘itself. Leave alone'the USA and 


Western Europe, even Mexico 
serves as a warning as to what 
could be the future revolution in 
India once capitalism takes hold. 

: The alternative to this un- 
pleasing prospect is t5 invite and 
work for some sort of breakdown 


in the near future, to somehow 
put a spinner in the works and 
then hope that out of chaos will 
be born a dancing star. This 
breakdown could be initiated by 
some eternal] challenge which 
would put too severe a strain on 
the economy, since a 4:5 per cent 
growth rate cannot really provide 
both .for defence and develop- 
ment. It would do no harm, 
therefore, to somehow invite such 
challenges or, at least, not to 
bemoan them too much when 
they come. 

But this need not be the only 
possible form of breakdown. 
There are internal forces of dis- 
ruption which could be set to 
work, like the chauvinist language 
groups or the communal reviva- 
lists or the caste conglomerations. 
Together with some strikes and 
demonstrations here and there, 
these forces could help to bring 
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things іо grinding halt, paving 
the way for social revolution. 
Some bolder spirits point to the 
vastness of India and add that a 
radical movement should seek 
out points of concentration, 
pockets from where to expand 
when the crash comes. 

That these are not flights of 
fancy but attempts at socio- 
political analysis will be borne 
out if one engages in debate with 
one of the more theoretically- 
inclined followers of Dr. Lohia, 
among others. They are all 
patriots to their very marrow and 
desire that India should emerge 
from the morass but their view of 
revolution is jaundiced and pro- 
foundly pessimistic. Essentially, 
they are refusing to envisage and 
to work for the realisation of an 
indigenous, autonomous Indian 
revolution, springing from the 
very depths of our contradictory 
country. They lack the patience 
and the stamina to enlighten 
and to organise certain new 
emerging forces in our society, 
brought to the surface by tbe 
very factof! the 4:5 рег cent 
growth rate. 

It looks as if the days of the 
historical initiative of the Indian 
middle class intelligentsia are 
over. If one continues to base 
one’s hopes and attentions on this 
strata then certainly there would 
be ground enough for pessimism 
and the desire for catastrophe 
becomes understandable, even 
realistic. Unless there is a total 
breakdown it is quite unlikely that 
this strata would again assert 
itself in any kind of pioneering 
role. A historical throwback is 
its only chance for historical ini- 
tiative. 

This is not to say that the 
middle class intelligentsia has 
exhausted all its capacities to play 
any progressive role in the coming 
days. It can play an important 
role but essentially an auxiliary 
one. Capitalist development 
offers the best equipped of them 
too much for it, as a stratum, to 
play the role of a revolutionary 
leader. : 

Às far as I can see the polarisa- 
tion in India is not likely to 
proceed along the lines of absolute 
impoverishment of the over- 
whelming majority but rather along 
those of relative impoverish- 
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ment, of a growing gap between 
two points of growth, with very 
unequal rates of progress. The 
polarisation is likely to be between 
the concentration of economic 
and political power in a restricted 
circle and rising expectations on 
the part of those who were hither- 
to too downtrodden, disor- 
ganised and numerically small to 
be able to bother or to count, 
historically speaking. 


х х x 


The new working class, born 
out of the very process of capitalist 
industrialisation, and the agri- 
cultural labourers, engendered by 
the very intrusion of capitalism 
in the countryside, do constitute 
a possible constellation of forces 
which can move forward to take 
India up the next social rung. 
The existence, growth and maturity 
of these social forces do not 
depend on any external challenge 
or internal disruption, since they 
are the inevitable products of 
present-day developments. At 


the same time, they are by no 


means near becoming part of the 
Establishment which would 
paralyse their genuine radicalisa- 
‘tion. 

The Indian working class has 
not only quantitatively expanded 
by almost 50 per cent in the post- 
Independence year but its com- 
position, standards and capacities 
have undergone a qualitative 
change. In the new heavy indus- 
trial projects that are coming up 
one after another, as also in the 
more established industrial units 
and regions, a new kind of worker 
has emerged. It is far more 
educated, better-off, better in- 
formed than the jute, cotton 
textile, palntation or old railway 
workers who had hitherto consit- 
tuted the bulk of the Indian pro- 
letariat. It is far easier to un- 
ionise and far easier to leave it 
to it to run these unions on its 
own. Itis also far easier to make 
this class aware of its historic 
responsibility, to make it read, 
listen, speak and to act. Its 
contact with the most advanced 
production techniques helps to 
produce a scientific outlook. Its 
coming together from the different 
regions of India, as well as its 
greater spatial mobility, . helps 


to induce a nation-wide perspec- 
tive. Its constant ^ experience 
that precious little can be gained 
without some form of organisation 
and collective action, creates the 
basis for the formation of a 
militant class outlook. And when 
it does move into some strike or 
hartal it has a sense of its power, 
which no other class in India 
even remotely approaches. 

It would be romantic, however, 
to imagine that this class is 
anywhere near where it could be. 
It is new and often enough lacks 
any experience of even trade- 
union action, let alone of political 
movements. It is still, by and 
large, indifferent to drawing any 
political or social generalisations 
from its own experience. Its 
wages are suffcient to enable 
it to be drawn towards the tery- 
lene-transistor living standards 
and values. Its background is 
conducive towards a strong trend 
towards compromise with ' social 
conservatism. The strain of work 
fatigues it, leaving insufficient 
energy to concentrate on serious 
reading and impelling it towards 
escapist entertainment. Briefly, 
its existence is today removed 
from its essence. 

Yet, any body who has had 
even the smallest acquaintance 
with this class will admit its poten- 
tial, its accessibility to challenging : 
concepts, its growing sense of 
realism and solidarity. Its chief 
merit, perhaps, woud seem to 
lie in the possibiity of a self- 
generated leadership, opening the 
prospect of bringing to an end 
the decades-lorg tutelage of 
India by the middle class. Once 
it becomes a class-for-itself Jndia 
will have entered upon the thres- 
hold of true history. : 

It is significant, though, that 
hardly any important section 
of the radical intelligentsia is 
endeavouring to educate and 
enlighten this class. Trade Union 
activity proceeds largely along 
the traditional lines when the 
worker to be  unionised was 
illiterate, hopelessly poor and 
dependent. Political writing, to 
say nothing of the more sophisti- 
cated of the social- sciences or 
creative work, is scarcely done 


:with an eye on this new force. 


The obscurantists and the intel- 
lectual massage-merchants, how- 
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ever, have already begun to 
realise the dimensions of the 
new market. Even without out- 
side help this new class will know 
itslef and give India a fresh pro- 
pulsion. But those who claim 
to be radical, who have some 
wish for India could help the 
process, instead of giving in to 
pessimism or waiting for catas- 
trophe. iW 


X © х x 
The ‘agricultural labourers in 
India have also shown a pheno- 


menal increase in .the past two : 


decades. It is quite true that 
those participating in the pure 
wage-labour relationship may not 
be as large as a first glance at 
Statistics would indicate. But 
the landless rural poor who depend 
on selling their labour in order 
to live, on a conservative estimate, 
must form one-third of the peasan- 
try, as a whole. In the areas of 
significant agricultural growth 
some estimates would place their 
proportion at 40 per cent of the 
rural population. This strata is 
the most depressed section of 
Indian society with the added 
burden of caste discrimination of 
the vilest type.. 

It would be wrong, however, 
to imagine that the present day 
agricultural labourer is more or 
less similar to the serfs or bond- 
slaves, who have not altogether 
disappeared from the Indian 
scene. It would also, perhaps, be 
wrong to believe that his earnings 


today are less than what they - 


used to be some fifteen years 
ago. Personal 'investigation in 
some limited areas of deltaic 
Andhra and discussions with 


those who have been long in the , 


field confirm the impression that 
the agricultura] labourer today 
has made some limited improve- 
ment and.is far. more alive with 
expectation, with new wants and 
the first glimpses of new- hori- 
Zons, Education has begun to 
reach out to him. The glimmer- 
ings of class consciousness can 
also be seen. The start of class 
action can also be witnessed. 

The agricultural, labour is, 
however, far more difficult tó 
organise than the industrial 
worker. Caste and -localistic 
influences weigh extraordinarily 
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“heavily upon him. 


“tionary class, 


Fatalism 
and a. deep-rooted. inferiority 
complex are tough ideological 
barriers. And there is the tradi- 
tional community sense with 


its gods, myths and idioms that · 


make it extremely difficult for 
modernism to effect a break- 
through. Cynicism has also 
bitten deep, making large sections 
of this class easily. amenable to 
the crudest forms of bribery, 
especially during elections. 
The sense of alienation from so- 
ciety, of being outside it all, 
also induces.a sense of passive 
defeatism. 

Yet this class, too, grows 
numericaly and qualitatively as 


“the contradictory processes of 


capitalist growth unfold. It, 
too, receives nothing from this 
growth without sharp collective 
protest and action. It, -too, has 
potential of an order without 
equal, except for the new working 
class. The Republican Party is 
attempting to make something 
out of it. So also the Communist 
movement in-some regions. But 
it remains still, largely," ап un- 
touched class. Here is a cause 
for all those rebels who complain. 
that modern India leaves them 
without one. 
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The strength of the revolution 
in Russia or China lay in the 
manner in which the revolu- 
tionaries in those countries were 
able to fasten upon and push 
forward those classes. that had 
the most potential and bring 
them on the scene as independent 
forces. The tragedy of the 
present .phase of India's evolu- 
tion is that we are stuck in middle- 
class grooves, with a semi-revolu- 
This is no way to. 
denigrate the great historical 
service that the middle class has 
rendered India. The mass move- 
ment for our independence was 
not only led by it but as a class 
they suffered the most forit. The 
ideas of socialism were brought 
to our country by the intelligentsia 
and it was they who built what- 
ever organised working class and 
peasant movement- India has. 
Modern Indian civilisation as we 
know it today is mainly their 
contribution, 


But the state of all political 


` parties today, the state of national 


morality and’ culture, the failure 
of India to emerge as a radical and 
thrusting entity, helping to shape 
the world, is, surely, a reflection 
of the collapse of the historical 
significance of this class. 

It is true that in countries 
like UAR, Burma, Ghana, Guinea 
and Algeria before Boume- 
dienne, the middle class intelli- 
gentsia played and continues to 
play a role which is revolutionary 
not only in the national but in 
the social sense. 

It is quite unlikely that the 
same process will be repeated in 
India, despite the same inter- 
‘national environment of the world 
socialist system acting as the 
decisive force in shaping social 
developments on a world scale. 
In examining the mechanics of 
this question Zoremost attention 
should be focussed on the internal 
constellation of class forces. 

India. in the past fifteen years 
has witnessed not only the emer- 
gence of monopoly but also the 
proliferation of small property 
on a gigantic scale. The profes- 
sional classes have become house- 
owners, the middle peasantry, (to 
say nothing ofthe rich peasan- 
try) which provides almost the 
entire rural intelligentsia, has 
grown and consolidated. The 
non-monopoly national bour- 
geoisie has not only had a share 
in the gains of economic develop- 
ment but a crucial share in-state 
power. There 3s still a great deal 
in India which causes discontent 
and ‘grumbling in these strata. 
But the very process of capitalist 
development inhibits and restricts 
the possibility of historical, re- 
volutionary initiative. 


Now more than ever does the 
call of Marx fo- a historical class 
transference of the truly con- 
scious and conscientious intellec- 
tuals acquire urgent meaning in 
India. The new forces are being 
engendered by the objective 
movement of history. The re- 
volutionary intellectual can still 
make history hustle its horses. 

This is something to ponder 


over ‘as India enters the 
nineteenth year of freedom. 

К : Mohit.Sen 
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Challenge Of August Fifteenth 


K. D. MALAVIYA 


IGHTEEN’ years of freedom 
is, by the mid-twentieth 
century yardstick, not a very 

brief period for changing the face 
of a country. And when that 
country is endowed with such 
abundance of riches and of 
human talents,it is no political 
hyperbole'to expect miracles to 
happen. 

In these eighteen years much 
has taken place of which every 
Indian is proud—much that is 
noble and abiding, much that will 
add not only to the future pros- 
perity and well-being ofthis beauti- 


ful country but to its honour and. ` 


dignity. And yet what the national 
movement had pledged to the 
common man more than thirty 
years ago, in the height of the free- 
dom struggle—the blue-print of an 
equitable society in the Karachi 
Congress Resolution of 1931— 
seems to be still a long way off. 


New Landscape 


It is not that our people have 
been afraid of hard labour. Far 
from it: under the captaincy of a 
leader of rare vision and uncom- 
mon capacities, millions of our 


countrymen havetirelessly worked, 


and out of their blood and toil, 
the edifice of a new India, with its 
giant factories and majestic irri- 
gation works, power plants and 
oil derricks, has begun to rise 
before our own eyes. The lands- 
cape of a modern nationis coming 
out in its clear contours, 

With allthis, the feeling persists 
that we have not yet done as we 
could have and shouldhave. This 
anxiety has been doubly reinforced 
in these days and weeks when we 
are face to face with the enormity 
of a serious economic crisis. For 
the common man, it presents a 
baffling spectacle: the tangible 
achievements of national pro- 
gress are there to see, and yet the 
prices soar sky-high, the food 
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scarcity stays on, and prospect of 
full-scale employment recedes 
more and more with every year. 


.The piling up of weaith by the 


fortunate few has gone on almost 
uninterrupted, confusing the vi- 
sion of a socialist society that was 
placed before the nation ten years 
ago. 


Picture of Contradictions 


It is this picture of contradic- 
tions—amassing of national wealth 
not finding its reflection in the 
corresponding rise in the standard 
of living of the man who pro- 
duces that wealth—the rising 
accumulation of the few thwarting 


the rising expectation of the many . 


that constituted the challenge of 
the day for our nation as a 
whole. 


What is the catalogue of the 
economic ills that affect us today? 
The acute shrinkage of our foreign 
exchange reserve has hit all bran- 
ches of economy. The rate of 
national production has fallen. 
Our exports have not picked up, 
and with all the grovelling con- 
cessions given to the investor from 
abroad, foreign capital has not 
responded. A feeling: of pessi- 
mism prevails all over. And we 
are givn generous pieces of advice 
by the World Bank to consoli- 
date-before-advance or by Mr. 
Chester Bowles how to mend our 
agriculture and how he will get us 
more dollars. 


The Finance Minister has 
tightly refuted the mendacious 
suggestion from abroad to 
devaluate the rupee (and thereby 
proclaim our economic bankruptcy 
before the world). He has warned 
against the mentality oftoo much 
dependence. on aid from abroad. 
He has come out openly in favour 
of monopoly procurement of food- 
grains and of more credit to the 
cultivator. But when he comes 


to industry, he sings-a different 
tune and he suggests. 
effective steps by which the mas- 
sive profits could be mopped up 
for getting more resources for the 
nation. 


In the face of this new strain 
on our economy—the strains that 
are to a large measure inescapable 
in the teething stage of a new 
economy—thefaint-hearted have . 
already started talking of slowiug 
down the pace of development; 
others call it *pause', and some 
even talk of a ‘holiday’ in Plan 
progress. The inevitabe compul- 
sions of a developing economy 
havealready begun to show up 
the mettle of quite a few in tàe 
leadership. 


And taking advantage of this 
demoralisation, their irrepressible 
champions of Free Enterprise, of 
unrestricted freedom to amass 
profits at the expense of the com- 
munity, have once again begun 
their onslaught against planning 
itself. ` This tribe of tycoons have 
been emboldened by the sanctity 
of free trade and the right to make 
unproductive profits liberally ex- 
tended to them, and they have 
made the most of such advantages 
to almost capture the commandirg 
heights of the economy in these 
years since independence. 


No Halfway Rest house 


Really speaking, there is no 
choice before the nation but to go 
ahead, Once we have set the goal 
of socialism before our people, 
there is по half-way  res:- 
house. One has to march on' and 
on, through trials and tribulations, 
warding off the attacks of the 
powerfull vested interests who see 
in socialism the death warrant of 
their unearned privileges, on the 
one hand, and of the hard crust 
officialdom, a tanacious relic of 
the colonial adrhinistration left 
behind by the British Raj, on the 
other. It is not by slowing the 
tempo but by accelerating it that 
the present difficulties could be 
overcome and the onset of national 
prosperity can be accompanied by 
the elimination of the glaring 
disparities and inequalities. 


But this re-assertion of the 
perspective alone can hardly 


enthuse a nation, and create that 
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. popular sanction which lone can 
be. the guarantee of socialist 
advance. For socialism to be rea- 
lised, the nation's millions have 
to be set in motion. And the 
millions will not respond unless 
and until we can refute the propa- 
gators of despair by effectively 
refuting their excuse that to 
keep up our planning at the 
moment would mean more 
burden on the people who are not 

‘prepared to bear it. 

It is here that the left-wing 
approach hasto come out in con- 
crete, clear-cut terms. Genera- 
lities alone are hardly convincing. 
Can we raise any more resources 
to go ahead with our Fourth Plan 
schedule? And what are the 
sources that we can tap without 
fleecing the common man? These 
are the crucial quéstions whose 
answer marks the dividing line 
between the forward-looking ele- 
ments and the backward-looking 
die-hards in our body politic. 


Unreal Debate 

Before we come to this ques- 
tion of raising resources in a radi- 
cal way, it is necessary to clear up 
certain cobwebs in our economic 


thinking. To my mind, the pre- ` 


sent debate, being carried on so 
excitedlly, between the Finance 
Minister and the Planning Commi- 
ssion, about the financial outlay 
of the Fourth Plan, is totally 
unreal and irrelevant. Should we 
have a plan of Rs. 18 thousand 
crores, or one of Rs. 21500 crores? 
Itis amazing that intelligent people 
could indulge in such petty-fogging 
calculations. For instance, even 


if the total outlay of Rs. 21500 : 


crores is sanctioned, it does not 
necessarily follow that in physical 
terms, the Fourth Plan itself will 
be bigger than the one which 
might have been envisaged under 
the Rs. 18000 crores budget; 
because thanks to inflation and 
delays, what could have been 
achieved with Rs. 18000 crores 
might actually cost Rs. 21500 
crores, if not more. Similarly, 
no savings might be possible with 
Rs. 18000 crores budgeted plan, 
because if the items covered by 
it are to be implemented, the total 
outlay is bound toreach Rs. 21500 
crores because of rising prices. 
Thus the controversy of Rs. 
18000 crores-versus-Rs. 21500 
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crores only helps to confuse the 
public and nothing more. Nehru 
always used to insist on what is 
known as physical planning as 
distinct from financial planning. 
In other words, the actual projects 
under a Plan have to be counted 
and not the amount of money 
spent. A Plan programme may 
include a steel plant, a couple 
of power plants, a major irrigaton- 
project, and oil refinery and three 
fertilizer factories. This budget 
of actual projects has to be decided 
upon first, and then the financial 
implications of such a Plan have 
to be worked out.. If it goes 
beyond a country's capacity-then 
the projects Have to be naturally 
cut short or cut out: or even new 
sources may be tapped which 
might cost less than say, the U.S. 
standards. 

Thus, the basic need is not to 
squabble over financial outlays— 
important as they are—but to 
reiterate the strategy of planning 
heavy industries with.a view to 
simultaneously providing the re- 
quirement of converting agricul- 
ture intoa socialist industrial com- 
plex in whch the commanding 
place is retained for the public 
sector; and increased agricultural 
output is ensured by proper tillage, 
irrigation and enrichment of the 
soil. And with this, a new me- 
thod of credit and supply of 
essential goods to the farmer will 
have to be worked out so that the 
actual producer may get the neces- 
sary incentive and is given a sense 
of minimum security. 


Agricultural Priority. , 
An fact, there is another unreal 
ebate going on at present on the 
question of fixing top priority to 
agriculture. While the lag that 
has persisted over years in over- 
coming agricultural backward- 
ness has to be eliminated without 
delay—and this is necessary not 
merely to get more foodgrains and 
earn more foreign exchange by 
way of agricultural exports, but: 
also to maintain the present in- 
dustrial set-up.—it is fallacious to 
thinkin terms of pruning other 
projects in the name of promoting 
agriculture. These are really all 


.inter-related: from fertilizer and 


petro-chemicals to steel and oi:, 
down to road building—to salsh 
dow the target of any will imme- 


diately affect agricultural produc- 
tion. А present-day economic 
set-up is an integrated outfit, and 
no limb can be chopped without 
injuring the entire system. 


Power Shortfall. 


This present mix-up of physical 
targets with budgetary allocations 
threatens to play havoc with plan- 
ning. One or two instances taken 
from some of the vital sectors of 
our developing economy will bring 
this point home. The revised 
target for power—one of the key 
items of a modern economy— 
is to generate 12.7 million kw 
during the Third Plan. Already 
the Departmental sutdy has war- 
ned that the maximum that could 
be reached during the Third Plan 
is only 10-5 million kw, and the 
balance of 2:2 million kw. will be 
the shortfall which will be inclu- 
ded in the Fourth Plan. 


But one has reason to doubt 
if even this truncated target could 
be reached since it appears that 
there will be a delay in getting the 
basic equipments Which are-to be 
supplied by the Bhopal and Hard- 
war Heavy Electrical Plants; while 
this lag can hardly be made up by 
imports of big generators and 
transformers from abroad with the 
foreign-exchange shortage staring 
us at the face. The funds alloca- 
ted for power generation ..ћазѕ 
thus no relevance to reality since 
the prices are going up. Thus, 
with the appalling lack- of syn- 
chronisation between the output 
from public-sector units and the 
project schedule in various nation- 
building branches, the very pro- 
gramme of the Plan isgoingto be 
upset in a big way. ` 

This is true in other vital sp- 
heres of economy. Take the 
case of irrigation. The original 
Third Plan target for acreage to be 
covered by major and medium 
irrigation schemes was 29.47 
million acres by 1966. By the 
revised Third Plan appraisal in 
1963, this target was sliced down 
to 23.16 million acres. But now 
it is clear that even this reduced , 
target will not be realised by 1966, 
when, at best, 19 million acres . 
will be covered. So, from 29.47 
million acres we come down to 
19 million acres—pruning roughly 
by one-third. 
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One would have normally ex- 
pected that such a vital sector 
would get priority consideration. 
But what is the position from the 
angle of allocations? Originally 
Rs. 581 crores was sanctioned 
for the Third Plan irrigation pro- 
gramme. Now, а good part of the 
foreign-exchange component of 
this allocation 1s being held back; 
meanwhile, inflation has set in, 
which necessitates at least a few 
more crores more than the stipu- 
lated amount for the target to 
be reached. Thus,’ unless this 
extra few crores are sanctioned, 
the Irrigation Department will 
not be able to reach even the 
truncated target of 19 million acres. 
But if the Government takes only 
the financial aspect of the pro- 
blem, it will not be surprising if the 
acteage covered wll come upto 
even 15 million. And irrigation 
today is a Key subject with the 
top-priority emphasis on agricul- 
tural production. 


Wrong Co-ordination 

In this connection, I would 
like to suggest that the present 
concept of co-ordinating the acti- 
vities of the various Ministries via 
the Finance should be forthwith 
scrapped. Once the Finance Mi- 
nistry has completed the budgetary 
estimates, it should cease to inter- 
fere, unless of course the audit at 
the end bring to light any irregu- 
larity or incompetence on the part 
of the officers concerned. 

What is happening today is 
that the entire planning is being 
looked upon from the point of 
view of finance and mainly finance. 
This finance-orientation leads pri- 
marily to measuring the achieve- 
ments of planning in terms of 
money used or unused; and 
achievement in terms of projects 
completed and targets reached gets 
secondary consideration. 

- The specialist in a Ministry in 
charge of a project has to be fully 
trusted, and it is only then that 
the statutory obligations on him 


to complete the assignment under . 


prescribed conditions could be 
enforced. Thus it is necessary 
that we take up a system of work 
audit, and not rely only on the 
present outmoded system of mere 
finance audit. 

In fact, our entire system of 
functioning is a hang-over of the 
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British colonial rule. The ad- 
ministrative set-up was meant to 
serve a colonial economy, and 
has naturally proved to be a total 
misfit to meet the demands of an 
independent developing economy 
of today. And with its ineffi- 
ciency has come corruption be- 
cause the public at large unaccus- 
tomed to the essentials of an in- 
dustrial civilisation can - detect 
neither the corruption nor the 
inefficiency of either the bureau- 
crat or the politician. 


Crux of the Problem 


Let me come to the crux of the 
whole problem; we cannot slice 
down any part of the Plan without 
damaging its other parts. There 
can be no question of a ‘pause’ 
ог a ‘holiday’. And if we have 
to carry out the Plan, we must 
get the resources. If we depend 
largely on foreign aid, our econo- 
my will be corroded to suit the 
outlook and the ideology of the 
laissez-faire donor. 

And if we permit laissez 
faire to hold sway, we may be 
building industries, but only be 
enthroning capitalism. This will 
mean good-bye to all efforts 
towards socialism, and we shall 
be betraying the pledge of uplifting 
the toiler in the field and the fac- 
tory who as our great national 
movement. has enjoined, must 
come on his own. 

And yet the path is clear before 
us. We have to raise our re- 
sources in such a way that not only 
our Plan may be implemented 
but the march towards socialism 
goes on unhampered. There 15 
no suggestion. of drastic measures 
like appropriation of all the pro- 
perty of the rich. But there has 
to be certain levelling down of 
wealth disparities, not merely on 
moral grounds but as an economic 
compulsion. It is in this context 
that I have to stress the urgency 
of taking measures that will meet 
our needs. 

Our foreign trade must be 
taken over by the Government, 
and only in that context, liberal 
subsidies could be granted for 
stepping up exports. Besides, 
new efforts should be made to 
find new markets for our pro- 
ducts. 

We have to break out to 


regions, and not corifine ourselves 


to traditional markets. For ins- 
tance, when visiting Helsinki re- 
recently, I came to” learn that 
Finland spends ‘huge amounts in 
dollars every year to import food 
and vegetables. With modern 
methods of refrigeration, why 
cannot our country tap such a 
market? Inthis respect, our forei- 
gn missions and trade representa- 
tions have to be more alert. It 
is also possible to link up new 
production unitsto trade program- 
mes under direct Government 
aegis. 

Internally, it is time the Go- 
vernment takes over all scheduled 
banks; this wĦ not only curb the 
depredations of profiteering specu- 
lator but directly fetch large 
capital at the hands of the Go- 
vernment which can thereby, to a 
large measure finance the Plan. 

Side by side, monopoly private 
ownership of heavy industries 
have to be curtailed in a big way. 
There can be no question of whittl- 
ing down or bypassing the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution; in fact, 
it has t be strengthened. 

Wastage in public-sector pro- 
jects and in administration have 
to be eliminated through means 
already suggested above, such as 
work audit. 

Intera-Ministerial squabbles 
must end, and parochial inter-state 
rivalries must have to be banned. 
We have to act with the sense of 
an emergency situation. 

The march towards socialism 
is no doubt an uphill journey, 
but it is the only choice if this 
country has to be made a_ place 
fit to live in for its forty crore 
inhabitants. 

The rich heritage of our na- 
tional struggle for freedom beck- 
ons, usto this new crusade. - 
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‚а continuous process and 


Need for Re-plannig the 
Fourth Plan 


TARAKESHWARI SINHA Р 


T is really amazing to find the 
Í country which is just on the 

threshold of the Fourth 
Plan facing such acute difference 
in almost every aspect of the Plan 
itself—its over-all size, its sector- 
ral allocation , its dimensions, its 
growth rate for agriculture as well 
as industry and sometimes even 
its relevance. ` 

It is being debated so much 
that it has left the common man 
completely bewildered and it 
seems that the whole question is 
getting bogged down to the point 
of prestige. 


Continuous Process 


We do not seem to appreciate 
the fact that planning is primarily 
each 
five year plan is a link in that 
process. And the broad pattern 
of priorities is determined by the 
aim of planning which however 
has long-term objective as well as 
short-term one. In the short 
period, therefore, enough flexible 
variations must be allowed if it 
has to fulfill its long-term objec- 
tives. -. | 

Hence each five year plan can 
not be a replica of the earlier plan 
and also can not follow it in the 
similar pattern. Each plan has 
to set up its own priorities, 
adjusting itself to the need of 
the particuler situation. Hence 
the war of prestige, one way 
or the other, is completely 
unrealistic in the present context. 
And yet today we find ourselves 
surrounded by an intense.con- 
troversy as to what should be the 
dimensions of the Plan and how 
it is to be carried out. 

Tt is therefore very necessary 
to ‘have -an entire re-thinking on 
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the whole pattern of priorities in 
the Fourth Plan. We can no 
longer’ ignore this basic truth 
that the Fourth Plan has to carry 
the entire legacy of the miscalcula- 
tion айа slackness of the earlier 
plans, and it can not be denied, 
that the legacy has brought to 
its successor an over-all sense of 
frustration, arising from wide- 
spread shortages of essential com- 
modities, in relation to the basic 
needs on the one hand, and 
non-utilisation of resources on 
the other hand. 

The endemic in-elasticity of 
the forced stimuli of monetary 
resources—whether they are iden- 
tified with agricultural geography, 
pattern ofindustrial development, 
pace of expansion of services as 
transport, trade, banking, finance 
and others, or with such basic 
factors of cultural adoptability 
and problem of motivations, that 
they have thrown’ today a clear 
challenge to the authorities. They 
are sO -numerous and complex 
that they no longer can be denied 
as they were denied in the Second 
Plan and were assumed as un- 
realistic in the Third Plen. 


Need to Readjust 


It is against this legacy of 
casual awareness, amounting to 
non-awareness of the growing 
dangers of inelasticity in thebody- 
economic, social, and political, 


‘that the reported sectoral-alloca- 


tions have to be re-studied and re- 
adjusted. ; 

How long is the Planning Com- 
mission to go on evading or avoid- 
ing this fundamental question, 
that the size of the Plan will not 
be less than Rs. 21,500 crores? 
The resources position as they are 


today. as well as the given rate 
of implementation of the limited 
resources, are such that they do 
not warrant a bigger plan than 
Rs. 18,000 crores. So the question 
is very pertinent as to how much 
they would adjust themselves for 
pruning of the Plan. 


' Not only this realisation has, 
to be accepted in terms of econo- 
mic decision but they have to be 
accepted in terms of political 
decision. 


It will nct be out of place to 
analyse here the forces which 
have weakened the grip of eco- 
nomy today, to meet the present 
situation. Even during the middle 
of the Second Plan period, ap- 
prehensions had arisen about the 
growing imbalance between the 
industrial and agricultural sector. 
The growth of population further 
aggravated the situation and 
widened these imbalances. But 


. unfortuntely only lip-service was 


paid to agriculture, as well as to 
the growing menace of popula- 
tion explosion. 


The Government's fiscal and 
monetary policies have all along 
been ignoring these two funda- 
mental problems. Even after re- 
peated warnings, they did -not 
wake up to the reality of the 
situation. It was only during the 
food crisis of last year that agri- 
culture vis a vis growing popula- 
tion had been given primary 
importance, not only in terms ‘of 
monetary investmet and alloca- 
tions.but in actual action and co- 
ordination. 


Reasons for Uneasiness 


Even then, there are several 
grounds for uneasiness; as the 
main goal—which is equitable dis- - 
tribution of food grains at fair 
price shops—has not yet been 
accepted as a national policy. 
The real problem, therefore, that 
faces us today is that even if the 
irreducible five per cent annual 
growth in agriculture is realised 
—which is very doubtful in itself 
as the rate of growth has not 
been more than three per cent on 
the average—the anticipated in- 
crease in population.and its un- 
even distribution would call for 
some definite decisons about the 
whole-sale distribution, 
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This has been repeatedly dodg- 
ed by the authorities, as much 
in the States as the Union and 
they have so far completely failed 
to harness these resources for 
proper and effective implementa- 
tion. This more than any thing 
else is the cause for such uneasi- 
ness as it prevails’ today. It 
seems that we have realised the 
truth but then it is too late in the 
day. If, indeed, they had 
realised the truth all at once and 
at a proper time, the country 
would not have gone down to the 
level as it has drifted today. 

Thus, in the peculiar context of 
today’s situation, a proper remedy 
has to be found out. We must 
now be very clear in our minds 
about the immediate objectives of 
the Plan. And to my mind there 
are three main objectives. One is 
to boost agriculture; the second is 
to reduce the incidence of popu- 
lation growth; and the last but not 
the least is to concentrate on 
export orientation of the indus- 
trial base. But no boosting of 
agricultural production will ever 
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succeed so long as one desires to 
have à fallin agricltural price and 
at the same time would like to 
see the industrial prices to remain 
pitched high. : 

But, then, industrial prices can 
never come down, so long as the 
cost of production remains high 
and the industrial products go 
scarce. [n this situation boosting 
up of the new projects is no solu- 
tion. The time lag between their 
installation and actual production 
as also the foreign exchange 
needed for them merely add to the 
tempo of inflation and price 
rise. 

It is for this reason that the 
planners have to take a pause and 
consolidate the gains made during 
the earlier Plans. If I remember 
right, it was Dr. C.D. Deshmukh 
who suggested to havea spill-over 
from five to seven years planning, 
if it becomes useful for the process 
of consolidation. More than ever 
to-day there is a need for spilling 
over the Third Plan to seven year 
planned programme. Meanwhile, 
in order to consolidate our agri- 
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cultural base, and also to increase 
export, we have to follow upa 
crash programme in those sectors 
for the coming two years. 


-All the ancillary industries, 
required for development of 
agriculture and enhancement of 
export, have to be developed and 
maximum incentives have to be 
provided to those industries here- 
after. 


But then, for feeding the very 
needs of our export economy and 
agricultural crash programme, we 
just cannot afford to disturb 
some-of our basic industries like 
power and steel. Therefore, no 
slackness need be shown so far as 
their expansion is concerned. Rest 
of the planning has to be pruned 
rigorously and forthatthe present 
leadership has to take a bold 
decision and stick to it even at 
the cost of a little unpopularity. 


The leadership today has to 
adjust itself to a radical pattern 
of thinking and then and only 
then it can salvage Indian econo- 
my from going to doldrums. 
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Looking At South East Asia 


Plea For An Indian Policy 


PARIMAL KUMAR DAS 


N the Commonwealth Pre- 
miers’ Conference or in the 
Algiers Conference, that never 

was, the most important item on 
the agenda. was the long drawn 
war in South Vietnam in parti- 
cular, and the situation in South 
Eest Asia in general. Whether the 
Wilson mission fails completely 
or the Second Bandung meets in 
November, the area of tension for 
the coming decade would continue 
to remain in South Asia. 


Power Vacuum . 


With the departure of the 
colonial powers, following the 
Second World War, a power 
vacuum was created which was 
sought to be filled up by the 
United States of America on the 
one hand and the People’s Re- 
public of China on the other. In 
‘the recent times, Indonesia too, 
is making attempts to contribute 
her own share. 

India, whose national interests 
are closely linked up with what- 
ever happens in this area, seems 
hardly having any policy for 
South East Asia. She occasion- 
ally reacts to certain develop- 
ments in the area, when they reach 
a critical stage. 

In the Panchsheel days there 
was not ever felt any need to have 
a policy for South East Asia. 
India's participation in Inter- 
national Commissions for Indo- 
China, perhaps, was prompted 
more by the anxiety to preserve 
world peace than a genuine 
interest in the area itself. For, 
the purpose was to restore peace, 
if and when war breaks out, but 
not to get involved enough to 
become effective. 
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The kind of initiative that 
India took in early days of 
independence in case of Indonesia 
and the help that sne rendered to 
Burma were the only examples of 
a bold policy in South East Asia. 
India called an Asian Conference 
on Indonesia in January 1949 at 
the Government level to protest 
against the Dutch action. In 
1950, India along with some other 
countries sent economic and mili- 
tary assistance to Burma to fight 
local insurrection against the 
popular Government. 


Jakarta Angle 


For some period of time, India 
looked at the region mainly from 
Jakarta. Between Peking and 
Jakarta, there was no other out- 
post for Indian foreign policy to 
function. Now that our relation- 
ship with either is hostile or far 
from satisfactory, we find our- 
selves in a quandary. It was not 
possible nor desirable for India 
to support the American attempts 
to counter the southward thrust 
'of the new China through South 


East Asia Treaty Organisation ` 


and other militarv measures. 


Though, ostensibly the main 
reason for this, was our refusal to 
share the cold-war motivations of 
the United States, our policy 
appeared to have been greatly 
circumscribed by the-demands of 
the British foreign policy interests. 
American and British interests in 
this part of the globe, had not 
always been identical. This be- 
came more than obvious during 
the negotiations leading to the 
formation of SEATO, and on 
various other occasions. 


Unfortunately for India, she 


. £Ven if they wish to. 


could not strike at a really inde- 
pendent South East Asian policy, 
which could have served better the 
Indian national interests. There 
was another hurdle to the formu- 
lation of such a policy and that 
was, our wrong assessment of the 
Chinese threat to us or to this ' 
region. But even after the Chinese 
aggression, the previous state of 
affairs continues. 


In the higher echelons in New 
Delhi, it is faithfully held that 
America is doing the job in South 
East Asia for us and what India 
should try to avoid is *more cruel 
operations’ against our common 
adversaries. Nothing could be 
more thoughtless and unimagina- 
tivea policy than this. 


U.S. in Vietnam = 


The developments in Vietnam 
have made more than obvious 
indications, that it is only a matter 
of time when the Americans would 
have to leave this area. Americans 
are fighting a battle to gain better 
bargaining power at the negotiat- 
ing table. They are no more in 
a position to serve the Indian 
foreign policy interests in the 
region, namely, keeping the, area 
free from the Chinese control, 
By their 
acts of omissions and because of 
tbeir peculiar knack for boosting 
up tottering regimes everywhere, 
the Americans have been able to 
forfeit the confidence of the local 
people and also the sympathies 
of the enlightened world opinion. 
No wonder, even the American 
public opinion is gradually becom- 
ing impatient of the present 
policies of the State Depart- 
ment. 


Therefore, in all`fairness to 
the people of Vietnam, who alone 
are suffering one of the bloodiest 
wars of history, the only course 
left for the Americans is to get 
out of the area and leave the 
matters to the Vietnamese people 
themselves. If the war continues 
in Vietnam and later on escalat- 
es, despite the damage that the 
United States would be able to 
inflict on the Chinese, finally, the 
Chinese alone would be the gainer, 
in the sense, that their grip over 
the area would tremendously in- 
crease. 
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Perhaps, the Chinese too want 
the war to take this course. It 
would, however, be a great mili- 
tary feat, if through a snap mili- 
tary action (for instance, an 
attack on the missile bases in 
North-Vietnam) the Americans 
are able to involve the Soviet 
Union, and negotiate a settlement 
with them. But this the Pentagon 
cannot accomplish. 


New Power Structure 

Therefore, it should be the 
primary aim of Indian diplomacy 
—and not only of Indian but 
every Government, including US 
to raise a new power structure 
which—could withstand the in- 
creasing Chinese pressures. Anti- 
communism cannot be the moti- 
vatingfactor. It would be wise to 
reckon the growth of polycentrism 
in international communist move- 
ment. Even when some of the 
countries in South East Asia 
decide to opt for communism, it 
would be to India's interest to 
encourage the growth of such 
tendencies in them. 

Policies of the State Depart- 
ment do not seem to take note of 
this fact in South East Asia. 
American action in Vietnam has 
only weakened the hold of Ho Chi 
Minh over his party, who by no 
means is a puppet in the hands of 
the Chinese. Despite a strong 
pro-China wing in the party and 
in the Army, he was able to invite 
Kosygin to Hanoi and get further 
promises for economic and mili- 
tary assistánce. It added to the 
discomfiture of the Chinese, when 
it was made known that the 
- Russian aid could not reach North 
Vietnam because of the Chinese 
refusalto give passage through her 
territory. 

Although the Chinese leaders 
had described the relationship 
between China and North Vietnam 
as between the teeth and the lip, 
fear of American bombardment 
of the southern industrial belt of 
China might have prevented Pe- 
king from direct participation in 
the Vietnam war. It is again 
doubtful whether in the histori- 
cal background of along Chinese 


domination over Vietnam, the - 


Vietnamese themselves would feel 
encouraged about Chinese parti- 
cipation. Hence, a prolonged war 
would make it more difficult for 
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Ho to function independently of 
China. 


Effective Involvement 
Thus, it would appear, that 


the possibilities for India’s effect- , 


ive involvement in the area would 
tremendously increase. India 
could withdraw herself from this 
region in case there is a tacit 
understanding between India and 
China over the distribution of 
areas of influence in South and 
South East Asia. This could be 
one of the basis for a lasting 
peace between India and China. 
But, as there seems hardly any 
possibility of such an agreement 
between the two, at present, Indian 
foreign policy must function on 
more than one alternative. 


Joint Undertakings 


Even today, India's economic 
and military strength do not per- 
mit acceptance of extensive 
responsibilities for forging new 
unions or alliances in South East 
Asia. But this should not preclude 
the possibilities of joint under- 
takings by India and the Soviet 
Union in the realm of foreign 
policy and economic activities 
affecting this region. 

Points of identical interests 
could also be traced in Central 
Asia, particularly in Mongolia 
and Tibet. Soviet foreign policy 
in South East Asia has been try- 
ing to function through three 
different outposts in Jakarta, 
Rangoon and Hanoi, but nowhere 
could it get a strong foothold. 
Soviet success in this respect, 
may, as well, benefit India. 

Once the American power is 
withdrawn from Vietnam, tensions 
might increase in Thailand, Laos 
and Cambodia. Pressures may 
mount on Thailand in particlar, 
and the border problem between 
Cambodia and Vietnam can 
assume dangerous proportions. 
Soviet initiative more than Ameri- 
can intervention in these matters 
could assuage this otherwise trou- 
bled region. India’s partnership 
would be indispensable for the 
new role of the Soviet Union in 
South East Asia. 

. If the Indian stand demanding 
Soviet Union’s inclusion in the 
second Bandung conference has 
any positive content, the forging 


of Indo-Soviet entente in Central 
and South East Asia is an in- 
escapable conclusion. With the 
emergence of Moscow-New Delhi 
axis, India would have to out- 
grow her diplomatic dependence 
on her erstwhile rulers. 


Attitude to Malaysia 


In the new context, then India 
would have to reconsider her pre- 
sent attitude to Malaysia. It is 
hardly convincing why, even when 
the recent Commonwealth 
Premier’s conference failed to 
give any substantial support to 
Malaysia, India continues to earn 
the displeasure of Indonesia, with 
whom we had more than friendly 
relations till recently. There could 
be more than one postures for 
India to adopt between ‘crush 
Malaysia’ and ‘save Malaysia’. 
India instead of siding with 
Malaysia could offer her good 
offices for a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute between the two coun- 
tries. 

It should also be realised, that 
Indonesia’s capacity to do damage 
to India’s interests is greater than 
Malaysia. The southern most 
island in the Andaman-Nicobar 
chain of islands is just 24 miles 
from Indonesia. Moreover, Indo- 
nesia’s development potential 
could provide India, when friendly 
relations are restored, with the 
prospect of joint co-operation, at 
least in the field of oil exploration, 
in which among the Asian coun- 
tries, India has acquired greater 
experience. 

New troubles are brewing in 
Malaysia in the shape of racial 
tensions, which might even lead to 
the breaking of the present union. 
It is assuming too much of a res- 
ponsibility for India to underwrite 
the present political entity of 
Malaysia, if that unsettles the 
power balance in the Indian Ocean 
to the detriment of India. Soon 
it would become very difficult for 
Britain to carry on the burden 
that her present policy towards 
Malaysia involves. 

Therefore, India must steer 
clear her policy in South East 
Asia which otherwise is in a terri- 
ble mess. And this could be 
achieved only, when she frees her- 
self of the pulls that gravitate 
towards the familiar centre— 
London. 


€ 
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Meaning of U.S. Aid 


Latin American Experience. 


LAJPAT RAI oat 


HE American threat of with- 
drawal of aid to Pakistan in 
consequence of latter's frie- 

ndly postures towards Peking and 
Moscow and Pakistan's vigorous 
protest against U.S. pressure has 
brought into focus the question 
of the role and character of 
American aid to the developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The question 
has assumed greater importance 
in view of the new orientation in 
the U.S. foreign policy under 
President Johnson, which openly 
advocates American hegemony 
in the world “through wisdom, 
strength and effective action” 


Basis of Conditions 


According to U.S. News and 
World Reports (May 3, 1965), 
the era of liberal administrations 
when ''foreign aid was used to 
win friends and influence people" 
is gone for ever. The United 
States will not now go round 
the world to beg for love. Those 
who want U.S. friendship will 
have to earn it. Explaining the 
new U.S: approach to the ques- 
tion of foreign aid the paper 
concluded: “Indications are that 
any aid will be'doled out on the 
basis of conditions met, rather than 
onthe basis of hoped for friendship 
to be purchased." 

This new orientation thus lets 
the cat out of the bag. The 
hypocritical postures of the aid 
being “‘disinterested’’ and 'with- 
out strings" are given up and 
instead the principle of “the 
conditions-met" and the “U.S. 


friendship to be earned" by the _ 


aid recipient countries, is being 
instituted. 

Pakistan is not the first country 
to face the present situation in 
view of the new orientation in 
the U.S. aid policy. The first two 
casualties were U.A.R. and 
Indonesia. Like Pakistan, U.AR. 
was heavily , dependent on 
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American aid. Aid to U.A.R. 
in the past totalled a billion 
dollars and she had asked for 
450 million dollars more. The 
U.S. answer was that U.A.R. 
must refrain from developing 
nuclear weapons, stop manufactu- 
ring- more missiles and accept 
American observers to see that 
U.A.R .did these things. The 
Newsweek (August 2, 1965) re- 
ports: “Nasser brought the 
Washington-Cairo trouble into 
the open when he accused the 
U.S. of pressurising Egypt with 


“astonishing?” demands in return. 


for the continuation of USS. 
aid. 

“Washington he claimed had 
asked Egypt to refrain from 
developing nuclear weapons, pro- 
ducing more missiles and beefing 
up its army—and wanted 
to send in observers to see that 
Egypt did all three. Said Nasser, 
I am astonished. .why not, simply 
announce our country was, an 
American colony. His answer 
was Big No.” 

Similarly, U.S. aid to Indo- 
nesia was stopped because she 
became, too friendly with China 
and opposed U.S. policies vigo- 
rously particularly in Vietnam. 
Commenting on the stopping of 
aid to Pakistan, Dr. Subanderio 
of Indonesia stated : “U.S. aid 
is a blackmail. It does not help 
in the development of a country. 
It reduces her to a status of a 
colony." 


Developing Countries 

Thus, in view of the present 
situation a question is being 
asked in all developing countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America: 
should they accept American aid 
under the new principle of “соп- 
ditions met' or reject it to safe- 
guard their sovereignty and self- 
respect though at the cost of 
slower economic advance and 


tight economic conditions at 
home. It is being maintained 
by some writers ir India, as. 
Dilip Mukerjee does :n Statesman 
(August 3,1965) that since Pakis- 
tan is too heavily dependent on 
USS. aid “a quick rapprochement 
(between U.S. and Pakistan) is 
both possible and desirable”. | 
He quotes a ‘pakiszani scholar’ 
Miss Khurshid Hassan who 
maintains that “economic de-~ 
pendence on U.S.A rules out 
the possibility of a drastic shift 
or a Startling change in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy.” 


Political Question 


These writers pose the ques- 
tion as an economic question, 
which it is not. it is purely a 
political question and shall have 
to be decided by each aid-recipient 
country on a political plane. 
Nasser was no less dependent on 
U.S. aid than Ayub, yet his 
his answer is No. How far Ayub 
can withstand the pressure, has 
yet to be seen. His decision and 
answer will have far-reaching con- 
sequences for the developing co- 
untries which have now to take 
a similar crucial decision : to 
accept U.S. money and surrender 
freedom of action or to reject 
it and maintain their dignity and 
status in the world. Such are 
the far-reaching implications of 
the present crisis in Pakistan. ` 

There is another question now 
being asked in che developing 
countries : How far has U.S. aid 
helped them in their endeavours 
for economic advancement ? 

There are no two opinions on ' 
the question that the developing 
countries need economic aid 
from the developed ones. Lack 
of capital is the bizgest bottleneck 
of the economies of the under- 
developed countries. According 
to the Study Group of the Geneva 


Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) : 
“In developing countries 


where population is increasing by 
more than 1.5 per cent per annum 
an annual net investment of 5 per 
cent or less of national income 
is not enough to prevent the 
standards of living from falling.. 
At such a low level of capital 
formation the gap between the 
standard of living of the develop- 
ing countries and the developed. 
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ones must continue to widen 


year by year unless capital 
formation in the developing 
countries approximates 15 рег 


cent per annum net, or more." 


Catalytic Agent 

Capital from abroad, thus, 
in right circumstances can play 
an important part in the process 
of development of these 
' countries and can act as a catalytic 
agent to stimulate their process 
of economic growth as well as 
of domestic capital formation. 

A case study of Latin America, 
an underdeveloped region heavily 
dependent ‘on U.S. 
however, reveals that U.S. aid 
has played no positive role in 
the economies of their countries; 


on the contrary it has been used, 


by the United States as an instru- 
ment of economic exploitation 
and a vehicle for influencing 
their domestic and foreign policies 
in her own paramount political 
interest in the western hemisphere. 

The Latin American countries 
are receiving both economic 
as well as military aid from the 
United States, the former under 
the Alliance for Progress, and 


the latter through various bilat-. 


eral military pacts. The Alliance 
offers Latin American countries 


economic aid to the extent of. 


20 billion dollars in 10 years to 
fulfil a programme of “developing 
Latin American economies and 
to bring about orderly socio- 
‘economic chagnes in the area." 

The working of the Alliance 
for Progress during the last four 
years revealed that the declared 
aims of the programme have 
not only not been achieved, 
but have actually been shelvéd. 
Instead, the Latin Americans 
have begun to realise that the 
Alliance is being successfully 
used as a weapon of U.S. econo- 
mic and political policies in which 
the former are being compelled 
to act as mere pawns. 

During the last three and half 


years Latin America received two - 


and-half billion dollars as loans 


through the Alliance for Progress, 


and such agencies as IBRD and 
Inter-America Development Bank. 
But most of these loans were not 
loans but ‘credits’, which means 
the Latin American gvovern- 
ments were given the right to 
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aid, . 


purchase in the United States at 
the prices determined by the latter. 
This is a very good arrangement 
for the loan-giving country. If 
the loan is paid back in dollars, 
the United States increases its 
dollar circulation total. If it is 
paid back in the debtor country's 
currency, the money is used to 
pay for exports to that country 
hence that country does not 
increase its dollar reserve. 
When U.S. economy faces a 
recession, Washington orders a 
loosening up of credit—to stimu- 
late spending and.internal circu- 
lation. Thisis what is being done 
through the Alliance for Progress 
in Latin America and similar types 
of loans to other developing coun- 
tries. The loans, however, may or 
may not strengthen the borrower’s 
economy. This depends on their 
use. But loans always (unless 
unrepaid) strengthen the lenders’ 
economy. i 


Recipient Country 

Moreover, these loans have 
to be serviced by the recipient 
country and they carry high rates 
of interest. Sometimes the deb- 
tor country has to spend the 
proceeds of 20 per cent or over 
of its exports to U.S.A. for the 
service of the loans. In the case 
of Brazil it was 35 per cent in 


1963—the highest so far in Latin 


America. 

Even military aid is a highly 
profitable business proposition. 
The purely profit-motive aspect 
of U.S. military aid programme 
was made clear in the bilateral 
militry pact between the USS. 
and Colombiaand the U.S. 
and Hondouras. The latter pact 
specified in Article ПІ that all the 
military equipment received from 
the United States ‘‘must be 
returned to the government which 
furnishes it if no longer used." 
This means unless Hondouras 
kept on buying United States 
parts and replacements, the aid- 
arms fall into disuse, and hence 
are taken back. Also Article 
VII stipulates trade and import 
concession to the United States 
as well as concessions on taxes 
and import duties. 

One of the most persistent 
arguments given by Latin Ameri- 
can statesmen, economists and 
businessmen, is that no amount 


of aia of gris cau onis ‘ua 
Latin Ámerica loses every year 
through falling prices on its com- 
modities. 

According to John Gerassi, 
the former Time Magazine's 
Latin American Correspondent: 
“Т айп America is forced to sell 
cheap and buy dear. A drop of 
one per cent per pound of coffee 
in one year can literally wipe out 
all gains from Alliance loans and 
grants, private foreign invest- 
ments and reinvested native earn- 
ings combined in Brazil, Colombia 
and EL Salvador. A drop of 
10 cents a pound in wool prices 
can mean aloss to Uruguay equal 
to its whole budget. À drop 
of one per cent per pound on 
Chilean Copper can mean a loss 
of 11,000,000 dollars. On the 
other hand an increase, of one 
dollar per television set costs 
Latin America about 15,000,000 
dollars and an increase of 100 
dollars per imported car costs 
about 50,000,000 dollars. And our 
T. V. sets and cars do keep going 
up while Latin American coffee 
wool and copper prices do keep 
falling." (John. Gerassi, The 
Great Fear, p. 275). 3 


Imperialist Countries 

The same applies to most of 
the Asian and african countries 
as well as those who are exporters 
of primary products and importers 
of manufactured goods. 

On. July 17, Arif Aftikhar, a 
prominent member of the N.À.P. 
in the Pakistan National Assemb- 
ly pointed to the above fact in 
relation to Pakistan. According 
to him, Pakistan had been a loser 
in maintaining its business ties 
with the United States and other 
Western countries. “The im- 
perialist countries", he said", had 
reduced by 33 per cent the prices 
of Pakistani raw materials and 
increased by 16 per cent the prices 
of machinery and spare parts 
imported from those countries.” 
Quoting an official survey he said, 
Pakistan had thus lost Rs. 662 
crores in. 10 years while it is 
much more than what Pakistan 
hoped to get in the form of assis- 
tance from these Western coun- 
tries in many years to come. 

Latin America also provides ` 
ample evidence of how economic 
and military aid has been used 
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tme for political ends by the United - 


З 


States. The aid under Alliance 
for Progress was openly used 
as an instrument to rally Latin 
American countries against Cuba 
in the O.A.S. conference at 
Punta del Este in 1962. Mr. 
Dean Rusk demanded from the 
conference’ a collective break of 
diplomatic relations with Cuba". 
He urgedthe conference to declare 
Cuba's regime "incompatible 
with the inter-American system" 
and so on. 

Commenting on the Punta 
del Este Conference the New 
york Herald Tribune wrote: 
“The most deplorable of all is 
the apparent use of the Allaince 
for Progress as the Carrot-and- 
Stick.... To expect that these 
(Latin American) countries must 
adopt .foreign policy positions 
suitable to us in order to receive 
our economic help is to return 
to the root cause of failure in 
our Latin American relations." 

The President of Ecuador later 
openly stated that many of the 
countries of Latin America broke 
diplomatic relations with Cuba 
“under economic pressure" and 
due to “their inability to resist 
the Alliance for Progress moneys." 

In 1957, U.S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American 
affairs, Roy Rubottom frankly 
stated that U.S. economic and 
military aid to Latin America 
“is designed to help develop 
the friendliest possible relation- 
ship beetween ourselves and our 
neighbours.... and to ecourage 
and bring about support of United 
States policies both in the Hemi- 
sphere as well as in the United 
Nations.” (Quoted by Milton 
Eisenhower, Wine is Better, p.81) 

The military aid is given to the 
Latin American countries, osten- 
sibly for ‘hemispheric defence’ 
or for promoting political stabi- 
lity, which in reality means, for 
keeping in power U.S. stooges 
in opposition to the people’s 


wishes. : . : 
Writes John Gerassi: *'United 
States military aid has been 


used to crush strikes and.smash 
protest rallies by Chile's Ibanez, 
Colombia's Rofas Perialla Cuba's 


. Batista and Peru’s Odria, and 


“by most of today’s "anti-Com- 
munist" presidents and premiers. 
In Nicaragua, not only do the 
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Somezas use our materials to 
squash all opposition, but our 
missions there have come to 
represent both United States com- 
plicity and United States cor- 
ruption”. (The Great Fear, 
p. 297) 


Invisible Empire 

Such is the nature of U.S. 
economic and military aid to 
Latin America. And the pattern 
is bound to be the same all over. 
Latin American experience is a 
lesson for the developing coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. Though 
nominally free for the last 150 
years, they have always remained 
economic appendages and politi- 
cal satellites to their rich and 
powerful neighbour. Jawaharlal 
Nehru described Latin America 


as the “invisible empire of the 
Unitec States." 

U.S. aid, both economic and 
military has not helped the Latin 
Americans to advance economi- 
cally. With few exceptions, they 
remain a group of underdeveloped 
countries with all the problems 
of poverty, illiteracy, unemploy- 
ment hunger intact, groping to 
find their own way out of the 
morass, ў | 

In view of all this, peoples of 
the developing countries have 
to make a decision— to accept 
American aid on the new principle 
of “meeting U.S. conditions" ог 
to find a new way-out for them- 
selves, with mutual help and with 
the co-operation of such friendly 
countries which might be able to 


give aid without conditions. 


ri 


The | Black Curtain 
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NE of the great qualities of 
the American system is that 
it provides for an almost 

unbroken stream of national in- 
trospection which, in recent 
years, was tragically muted only 
during the period when Senator 
McArthy held a mystical sway 
on the Administration headed by 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Partly because the Americans 
are obsessed with the importance 
of being Americans, which leads 
to a national quest for greatness 
in every field, there is an attempt, 
at regular intervals, to look back, 
re-aSsess, and re-cast the American 
image at home and abroad. 
With an amazing zest for self- 
analysis, Americans are constantly 
exposing themselves to the glare 
of their own, and the world's 
searching eyes. There is hardly 
any seamy side of American life 
on which Americans themselves 
have not turned the focus of 
public exposure. And this applies 
to almost everything American— 
from the  call-girl rackets in 
Chicago and Los Angeles to the 
sex habits of college students, to 
foreign policy. 


Bay of Pigs 


In recent weeks two of the close ` 
associates of the late President 
John F. Kennedy have brought 
out in the open facts about the 
ill-starred unofficial American 
adventure in 1961 to overthrow 


-the Cuban regime of Dr Fidel 


Castro, Mr Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. and Mr Ted Sorenson have, 
in their contributions to Life 
and Z ook respectively, thrown light 
on the entire Bay of Pigs invasion 
(or infiltration, if you like) which, 
with that affair’s compelling simi- 
larity with President Johnson’s 
conduct of the Vietnam war, has 
created quite a flutter in the dip- 
lomatic and academic dovecots 
in America and outside. From 
Schlesinger’s articles we have 
known not only how John F. 
Kennedy was pushed into the 
abortive affair by a silent cons- 
piracy of the Pentagon and CIA, 
and by the momentum of “contin- 
gency planning" which the 
President found it impossible to 
control. And Ted Sorenson has 
told us that the “whole project 
seemed to move mysteriously and 
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inexorably towards execution 
without the President’s being able 
either to obtain a firm grip on it 
or reverse it.” 

The stimulating point is that 
no American believes that his 
country has lost anything, least 
of all face, by the light thrown 
on the Bay of Pigs business by 
Schlesinger and Sorenson. Both 
have written books on Kennedy 
which aresoontocome out. And 
these books will be followed 
by others. 

Schlesinger’s unflattering ex- 
posure of Kennedy’s disenchant- 
ment with Dean Rusk as Secretary 
of State (who, so thought 
Kennedy, was able to define, but 
not to decide) has provoked Mr 
Rusk himself to write his memoirs. 
And Kennedy's reported disgust 
with the State Department(‘‘Damn 
it, Bundy and I get more done in 
one day at the White House than 
they do in six months in the 
State Department") will surely 
lead to some searching analysis 
of the huge apparatus that is 
largely petrified by the sheer 
immensity and complexity of 
world problems in an age‘when 
America is automatically involved, 
for good or evil, in anything signi- 
ficant happening anywhere in the 
world. 


Secret Office 

Tf, as Mr Schlesinger has said, 
Kennedy “used to divert himself 
with the dream of establishing a 
secret office of thirty people or 
so to run foreign policy while 
maintaing the State Department 
as a facade in which people might 
carry papers from bureau to 
bureau", President Johnson has 
already done it (or almost), and 
the temptation to run foreign 
policy without the Foreign Office 
or even the Minister for External 
Affairs is not entirely unknown, or 
unobserved, in our own Capital. 
But while in the United States, 
defenders of the State Depart- 
ment (of whom there are many) 
have already begun to refute the 
Kennedy allegations reported by 
Schlesinger, we in this country 


seem to have turned the sleepy 


eye to the enormous devaluation 
of the Foreign Office that has 
already taken place, and also to 
the inner working of the Govern- 
ment's decision-making machinery 
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in which some most significant 
changes seem to have occurred, 
outside public knowledge, during 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s first 
year as Prime Minister. 


‘Pundits not Facts 


Some months ago, this writer 
was talking to Michael Brecher, 
Canadian biographer of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, who spent a fairly long 
time іп India looking for material 
for a book on India’s foreign 
policy. Brecher’s main problem 
was facts. There is no dearth 
of pundits-in this country, in- 
cluding the eminent Journalists 
who write many thousand words 
every week to extol, explain and 
criticise foreign policy, who are 
ready with their own theories and 
interpretations of India's partici- 
pation in world affairs since in- 
dependence. But for a scholar 
who would like to go deep into 
events and examine India's actions 
in depth and perspective, thése 
theories and interpretations are 
of limited value. Also of limited 
value are the public postures pub- 
licly taken by the Government. 
What he must obtain are official 
papers throwing light on the 
actual working of diplomacy. 
And here, the scholar draws a 
blank as soon as he sets foot on 
New Delhi's superior soil. 

Brecher particularly wanted to 


‘find out the decision-making pro- 


cess in the External Affairs Minis- 
try during Nehru’s Prime Minis- 
tership. Was it really true that 
Nehru used to take all major 
decisions himself without bother- 
ing to consult senior officials 
or Cabinet colleagues? At what 
stage and to what extent did he 
make use of the officials of the 
Foreign Office? And in this most 
pertinent quest, Brecher found 
the Ministry of External Affairs 
far from co-operative. 

Those who have anything to 
deal with the Ministry know 
how frustrating is the task of a 
genuine, fact-searching student of 
India's foreign policy. There is 
no comprehensive report even 


‘on the apparatus of the Ministry, 


the division of labour and the 
classification and distribution of 
work. Reports submitted from 
time to time on the working of 
various missions abroad are closely 
guarded as secret. The process 


of decision-making is anybody's 
guess. And no Foreign Office 
papers and files are open to ins- 
pection and study by students of 
India's foreign policy. 

This last fact is truly amazing, 
but perhaps not so when one 
recalls that the most important 
pages of Maulana Azad's auto- 
biography have no chance, unless 
someone has the courage or the 
farsight to change a stupid deci- 
sion of coming to the knowledge 
of the present generation of our 
elder politicians. Periodic pub- 
lication of Foreign Office docu- 
ments—notes exchanged on major 


events, minutes of important 
conferences, memoranda on 
major isues—is in vogue in 


most democratic countries. The 
Soviet Government for instance, 
has permitted a considerable 
volume of basic materidl on 
foreign policy to be printed for 
public information. 


Top Secret 

In India, however, every 
document except the most obvious 
and often the most worthless, is 
assigned to top-secrecy—or—more 
accurately, to oblivion, since 
documents are in the habit of 
just not being available even when 
the Foreign Office itself needs to 
refer to them. . 

The latest pathetic example 
was during the Rann of Kutch 
incident. It took the External 
Affairs Ministry several days to 
convey to the Prime’ Minister 
that there was a “‘tribunal’’ clause” 
in the 1959 agreement signed 
between India and Pakistan, and 
the Prime Minister himself had 
to confess at one stage that. he 
had not been aware of it! It 
must be mentioned, incidentally, 
that the filing and classification 
of documents and papers in the 
External Affairs Ministry is un- 
scientific and chaotic, to put it 
mildly. Frequent shifting of 
officers from one to another 
Division and the woeful neglect 
of research have rüled out specia- 
lisation which does not seem to 
be a priority factor in the func- 
tioning of the Foreign Office. 

In other countries, Prime 
Ministers, Foreign Ministers and 
even retired senior officials write 
memoirs which throw light on 
long stretches of historical 
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periods and matters of great 
moment. In India, nothing of 
that kind has happened except 
Mr. V. P. Menon’s book on the 
integration of the princely states 
with the Indian Union. Nehru. 
wrote nothing about his Prime 
Ministership ; Dr Rajendra 
Prasad’s autobiography ends with 
his election as President; Maulana 
Azad’s truncated posthumous 
autobiography does not go beyond 
the transfer of power. No former 
Secretary-General of the External 
Affairs Ministry has tried his 
hands on personal accounts of 
the conduct of foreign policy. 
With the result that a wealth of 
material which might have been 
useful for an objective, detached 
study of foreign: policy is just 
not there. ^" 


Built-fn Feeling 
It cannot be the calculated 
policy of the Government of 


.India that there must never be 


any fact-based study of India’s 
conduct of foreign policy. But 
there seems to be a built-in feeling 
that students must make do with 
public assertions and without ` 
records of behind-the-scene nego- 
tiations and other notes which 
alone can reveal the actual con- 
duct of diplomacy. Few, if 
any, seem ‘to bother about the 
fact that to any objective student 
of India’s foreign policy many 
questions remain unanswered, 
even unasked. And as long as 
facts do not illuminate the dark 
corridors of India’s diplomacy 
since 1947, there can be no satis- 
fying book on our foreign 
policy. І 
The un-answered questions 
are numerous. Did Nehru make 
any attempt to establish under- 
standing with Moscow soon after 
India was free and was he cold- 
shouldered by Stalin? Are there. 
any records of Cabinet-level re- 
action in 1949 on the Communist 
victory ‘in China and on the 
question of India's diplomatic 
recognition of Ње Chinese 
People’s Republic? “Is there any 
truth in reports that Nehru did 
not get along well with Harry 
Truman when he first visited the 
United States, and that their talks 
revealed little intellectual or emo- 
tional meeting ground? Wasn’t 
Nehru fortified in his Suez policy 
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by the results of his personal cor- 
respondence with Bulganin and 
Eisenhower? Was Stalin’s India 
policy to any extent responsible 
for India’s efforts to build up 
relations with Communist China? 
To what extent was the vacuum 
created in. Moscow by Stalin’s 
death responsible for Nehru’s 
anxiety to settle with China on 
the question of Tibet and sign the 
Panchsheel treaty? To what ex- 
tent did Paking use New Delhi 
as a channel of communication 
with Washington during the 
Korean war and the peace talks? 
Is it true that Churchill and 


‘Nehru exchanged some highly 


interesting letters after the latter’s 
election as British Prime Minister 
in 19512 How did Nehru come 
to learn in 1956 or even earlier 
that an ideological and power 
conflict was brewing between 
China and "the Soviet Union? 
And the list of questions which 
intrigue students of India's foreign 
policy is by no means exhausted. 


Nehru's Notes 

Almost all vital documents re- 
lating to the Korean War and 
the Suez 
published in the world capitals— 
in Cairo, London, Washington 
and Moscow. But New Delhi 
still holds on even to the docu- 
ments whose existence is well- 
known. The message transmitted 
from Peking to New Delhi and 


` from New Delhi to Washington 


during the Korean peace talks 
arestill top secret. The minutes 
of the Colombo Powers’ meetings 
in New Delhi, boycotted by the 
then Pakistan Prime Minister, 
Mr Suhrawardy, have not been 
published. The publication of 
Nehru's correspondence with 
Bulganin and Eisenhower during 
Suez (that this took place is 
known to the present writer) 
should throw considerable light 
on one of the greatest events in 
our times—not the Suez incident, 
but the mutual understanding 
between USA and USSR to 
refrain from intervention with 
arms. And why should - the 
Government of India deprive 
students of history and contem- 
porary diplomacy of the benefit 
of Dr Radhakrishnan’s reports 
to Nehru on Stalin’s Russia, of 
Panikkar’s on the first years of 


incident have been | 


Peopl2’s_ China, of Krishna 
Menon’s on the first years of the 
Britisa Labour Government 


headed by Attlee? 

It is known that Nehru kept 
a good deal of foreign relations 
to himself and did not share 
them with amyone else. But there 
seems го be no factual justification 
for the widespread belief that he 
was averse to putting anything 
down on a piece of paper. His 
methods were unconventional in 
the serse that he had little conven- 
tion to be guided by, but he did 
want the  secretariat to keep 
minutes of close-door discussions 
with visiting dignitaries. And yet 
there were b:g, tragic gaps—for 
example, there is no agreed 
minutes of his conversations with 
Chou En-lai in 1956. But Nehru 
did write his own minutes of the 
talks, only a fraction of which 
he later made public. There can 
be по satisfactory assessment 
of the Sino-Indian relations with- 
out access to the minutes of 
Nehrw’s conversations with Chou 
and other Chinese and world 
statesmzn. It seems that he kept 
notes of his visit to Peking and 
these rotes must be extremely 
illumineting. What could be the 
objecticn to let them see the light 
of day” ЖКУ 

The old habit of withholding 
facts and still expecting that others 
must judge us well and favourably 
isnot dead yet. We should realise 
that nobody in the world will 
wait for us to tell our part of the 
story, that it is our now business 
to stimulate end encourage the 
quest for facts, and that we can 
do this only by giving ourselves— 
and  o-hers—access to factual 
material The diplomatic cup- 
board, of no country are comp- 
letely clean; we should not be 
ashamed of іле skeletons that 
may be found in ours. Facts 
alone can destroy myths. Students 
of India’s foreign policy 
are still confronted with a parade 
of myths, assertions, make-belie- 
ves. We expect to be judged by 
flatters end sychophants and by 
our own news correspondents. 

While patting ourselves always 
on the beck we do noteven notice 
the black curtain we have drawn 
on a vital secion of our function- 
ing as ar independent democratic 
country. А 
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Linking Industry To Science - 


AQUEIL AHMAD 


FFECTIVE channeling of res- 
ources and their proper uti- 
lization-is the most urgent 

need of developing countries. 
Scientific know-how is a resource 
of the highest order because it 
can be used as a guide to most 
effective utilization of other more 
tangible resources, like manpower 
and material,in any sphere of 
developmental activity. 


One such activity is the pro- 
duction process in industries, 
where scientific know-how can be 
of immense help in setting guide- 
lines for properly utilizing natural 
and manpower resources towards 
. obtaining solutions to specific 
problems relating to industrial 
growth. ; 


Large Gap 


Unfortunately, there is a large 
gap between scientific research and 
industrial production in India. 
Despite the fact that Indian indus- 
tries and scientific research both 
have shown rapid progress during 
the past two decades, the growth 
has mostly been independent of 
each other. It has been observ- 
ed by many eminent scientists, 
among them Kurt Mendelsohn, 
that the content of our scientific 
work is not in keeping with our 
economic and technological re- 
quirements. It, therefore, seems 
a proper time to take some con- 
crete steps towards removing this 
gap. 

A more meaningful relation- 
ship should be developed between 


industries and national laborato- - 


ries so that problems which have 
immediate practical value to our 
economy are given priority by 
our scientists. It is a generally 
recognized fact that those who are 
actively involved in a particular 
type of activity are better able to 
indentify the problems typical to 
that activity at a particular time 
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and place. Large manufacturing 
concerns in the West usually 
maintain two types of research 
departments: one which identi- 
fies the problems, that is, needs 
at a particular stage; and the 
other to which problems are fed 
for finding solutions. A large 
number of Indian industries do 
not have research departments 
either for diagnosing or for solv- 
ing problems. This is borne out 
by a recent study, Survey of Indus- 
trial Research Laboratories, con- 
ducted by the Survey and Planning 
Unit of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR). 


The problems that are identi- 
fied and worked on by industries 
are often the result of a sharp 
business acumen through which 
certain problems are just felt to 
exist. In most cases, such pro- 
blems are attributed to material 
shortages such as capital, equip- 
ment or manpower; and all ener- 
gies are directed towards procure- 


ment of these. 


An average manufacturer in 
India seldom realizes that through 
scientific exploitation of resources 
with new technologies, he can 
improve the quality as well as the 
quantity of his goods; or produce 
newer, better and cheaper ones, 
using the same resources which 
are available to him at a parti- 
cular time. 

On the other hand, our scien- 
tists in national laboratories who 
have enough research talent but 
little or no meaningful relation 
with industry or other develop- 
mental activities are usually un- 
able to hit upon problems of long 
or short range practical concern. 


The only alternative to the 
situation is establishment of an 


organized. machinery to provide ` 


an active link between industries 
and national laboratories. The 


Director General, CSIR, and the 


Бершу-опейоР-ћ- Ла, SFSR 
Unit, have оп several occasions 
expressed the urgency of establish- 
ing such a link and the Industrial 
Liaison Unit of the Council is 
supposed to be doing just this. 
But none of the efforts have 
so far resulted in creating a 
genuine rapport between industry 
and government research in 
India. 


Such a link can be provided 
if the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, in agreement 
with industris, can depute scien- 
tists as consultants to various 
industries to help them study and . 
identify the problems connected 
with improvements in industrial 
production and also to convince 
the manufacturer that the pro- 
blems can be solved if referred 
back to scientists in national 
laboratories. 


Co-operative Efforts 


It should be emphasized here 
that realization by industries of 
the fact that certain problems do 


“exist which need solutions, as well 


as their willingness to be helped 
through the expertise of govern- 
ment scientists, is of utmost 
importance. An awareness of 
problems, willingness to be help- 
еа ‘апа faith in the expertise of 
our scientists can be created 
through the co-operative efforts of 
CSIR consultants in industries 
if, as a first step, CSIR could con- 
vince the manufacturers that the 
sole purpose of this consultancy 
service is to help the industries 
(and thereby the nation) solve 
problems relating to the develop- 
ment of new products and process- 
es at a lower cost. 


Sponsoring Research 


Tf such a link between indus- 
tries and national laboratories 
is created, it might be possible in 
the, future to induce the industries 
to sponsor special research pro- 
jects of their own interests to be 
carried out by scientists in national 
laboratories. As innovator, 
CSIR will, however, have to invest 
a large 
money to create an atmosphere of 
co-operation in industries and, 
later, in establishing consultancy 
services that may be available at 
request. If CSIR can manage to 
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amount of effort and ` 


роты vuvugu ыце, phys*- 
cists, engineers, social scientists, 
etc. with training in operations 
research to cover all the major 
industries, the individual indus- 
trial units -should then be con- 
tacted one by one (intensive adver- 
tising may prove helpful) and a 
few consultants appointed in each 
unit for identifying problems and 
referring them back to the nation- 
al laboratories for finding solu- 
tions through scientific research. 

The problems thus identified 
should be put to severe scrutiny 
at the national laboratories and a 
body of experts should decide 
which of the problems a particular 
laboratory is capable of handling 
at & particular stage. Finally 


selected, these problems should be 
given priority over others and 
separate teams of researchers 
appointed to work on them. 


Speeding up Exploitation 

The method proposed above 
will also greatly speed up the 
exploitation of scientific know- 
how, which sometimes decays for 
want of such exploitation. In a 
recent study conducted by the 
Economics Division of the Central 
Leather ^ Research Institute 
(Madras) it was found that out 
of the thirty-eight processes re- 
leased by the National Chemical 
Laboratory since its inception 
fifteen years ago, only nine were 
commercially utilizéd. Other natio 


па] laboratories surveyed also 
repor-ed *'the existence of a large 
inven огу in the form of com- 
pletec technical processes and 
other general know-hows which 
are awaiting exploitation." (Na- 
yudarima and P.N. Chowdhury, 
"Theery and Practice of Economic 
Evaluation for Scientific Research 
and azvelopment) (working paper), 
1964 pp. 10 and 14). 

Tris situation can be counter- 
actec to a large extent If the user: 
himszlf becomes the originator of 
a problem requiring solution. 
Usefil results will thus have по 
difficulty in finding immediate 
appl cation (at least) in industries 
where the problems actually 
arose, 
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LEFT COMMUNISTS’ DETENTION 


H 


Danger Signal For Democracy 


P.C. JOSHI 


have spent long years, more 

than half my Party life, fight- 

ing what Lenin characterised 
the infantile disorder of leftism 
inside the Communist Party. 
Today my keenest desire is to get 
the Left Communist comrades de- 
tained under DIR out of jail 
for the elementary reason that 
their detention is bad politlcal 
morality, inconsistent with the 
principles of parliamentary. de- 
mocracy and violative of the 
Indian Constitution. 

Political views however deeply 
held, partisan passion however 
self-righteous, should not hinder 
the unprejudiced examination of 
the relevant facts and the princi- 
ples involved. 

On some information not 
shared with the country,.nor be 
placed for processing before any 
judicial court, the Union Home 
Ministry took the summary de- 
cision to arrest over one thousand 
left Communist leaders and 
cadres. 


Political Propriety 

These large-scale arrests and 
detentions were made on the 
eve of the Kerala and mid-term 
elections. Home Minister Nanda 
himself went to campaign there 
and publicily stated that his 
Government had allowed the Left 
Coinmunists to contest the elec- 
tions so that the people could 
reject them as traitors, that they 
were pro-Peking etc., etc. 

The issue of political propriety 
and public morality is whether it 
is proper for a Home Minister to 
call the candidates of a political 
party, not declared illegal, traitors. 
Again,: even if he did so in the 
heart of the moment, as a princi- 
pled statesman, he should have 
stuck to his own view even after 
electoral verdict, repudiating his 
charge and vindicating the pat- 
triotic bonafides of the Left Com- 
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' Congress, 


munists who not only got sucess- 
fully elected, but became the big- 
gest single party, more than the 
in the State Legis- 
lature. 

The Constitutional question 
involved is graver still. Even after 
the electorate repudiated ‘the 
Home Minister’s verdict and gave 
its own contrary one, the Govern- 
ment advised the President to dis- 
solve the Kerala Assembly even 
before it had met. 


Constitutional Dictatorship 

This extraordinarily arbitrary 
decision was widely condemned 
by the Indian Press, including the 
Times of India and the Statesman— 
by no means Left— and by the 
living conscience of the Indian 
Bar, Sri M.C.Setalvad, aptly 
though politely as a departure 
from Constitutional procedure. 
It was a case of clamping Cons- 
titutional dictatorship, the Pre- 
sidential Constitutional powers 
were cold bloodedly used to des- 
troy the Constitution by a demo- 
cratic Ministry responsible to 
Parliament. 

This single fact high-lighted the 
imperative need to protect the 
Legislature against the Executive 
dictate. Since the Legislatures 
as institutes could not go to courts 
the legality of the powers of the 
Executive had to be tested through 
the petitions of the detained Left 
Communist MLAs and MPs. 

The issues involved have stir- 
red the conscience of constitution- 
al experts of the Indian Bar who 
have readily accepted free briefs. 
The Punjab High Court has con- 
sidered the detenu legislators’ 
petition important enough to 
be referred to a Bench, 
after preliminary hearing. The 
Allahabad High Court, after 
twenty hearings, ordered the 
cross-examination- of the Secre- 
tary and the Deputy secretary of 


the Government who signed the 
orders of detention. The U.P. 
Government became so panicky 
as to order the release of the 
detenus to be able to make the 
plea before the High Court that 
the case was now infructuous. 
The detenion of MPs like Com- 
rades Gopalan, Nambiar and 


. Umanath is coming up before the 


Supreme Court. Once again Sri 
M.C. Setalvad will lead a large 
team of eminent advocates to 
uphold the sanctity of the Cons- 
titution, by defending the Consti- 
tutional rights of Left Communist 
Legislators, with whom they have 
nothing in common. Such is the 
glory of Indian democracy. 


Well-defined Functions 

Ours is a parliamentary de- 
mocracy, with a written Consti- 
tution, in which the various or- 
gans of the State, the Executive, 
the Judiciary and the Legislature 
have well-defined functions. Each 
of these limbs of the Constitu- 
tion have to stick to their respec- 
tive functions and if it oversteps 
its limits, it is going beyond its 
own right, interfering with other 
organs and endangering the de- 
mocratic set-up as a whole. 


There is no life without con- 
flicts. The founding fathers of 
the Indian Constitution foresaw 
Constitutional conflicts between 
the different organs of the State 
and provide for tbeir solution 
within the framework of the Cons- 
titution itself. In the past such 
conflicts of great significance for. 
the growth of Indian democracy 
have taken place. It is worthwhile 
recalling them. 


The first one was the conflict 
between the rights of the indivi- 
dual and the State, in the famous 
A.K. Gopalan case before the 
Supreme Court in 1950. The 
individual lost, and the State 
won. The background was the 
armed struggle in Telengana, led 
bv the Communists themselves. 


‘Indian democracy was poorer for 


thisloss; this was later stated by 
Sri Setalvad who had himself 
argued the case for the Union of 
India, as its Attorney General, 
then. 

The next conflict to come up 
before the Supreme Court was 
between the Executive and -the 
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Judiciary in the Nanavati Case. 
The Judiciary struck down Exe- 
cutive interference with the pro- 
cesses of Courts of Law and thus 
the rule of law was advanced in 


“~~ our policy. 


Another important. conflict 
that came up was between the 
Legislature and tae Courts, in the 
U.P. Legislators’ case against the 
Allahabad High Court. The 
Court held that the Judges did 
their duty and the Executive could 
arrest them. This was another 
constitutional advance. 


Alternatives for Future 


Now a conflic: has come bet- 
ween the Executive and the legis- 
lature involving the rights of the 
legislators, which will determine 
to a great measure, the future 
ofIndian democracy, whether we 
shall remain а constitutional 
democracy or the Executive will 
be allowed to misuse Emergency 
powers to instal and perpetuate 
constitution dictatorship. 

The Indian Constitution 
.- gives the Executive, in an Emer- 
gency, the powers of detention 
on suspicion. The issue facing 
the country\is: can the Executive 
use this power to deny the elected 
members of the legislatures 
the rights guarantzed to them by 
the Constitution, prevent them 
from attending the meetings of 
the Legislature ard thus step by 
step or at one stroke change the 
very composition the legislature, 
crippling or eliminating the larger 
party so that the Executive does 
not have to face challenges in- 
convenient to it, and can avoid 
the blasts of free debate, In short, 
the plain issue is : will the Indian 
Legislatures remain sacred 
temples of free democracy or 
transformed into rubber stamping 
bodies of the Executive. 


The Parliament as the highest 
legislature of the land can of 
course make laws ander which a 
Member of the Par iament or any 
State Legislature can be dis- 
qualified. But is it open to the 
Home Minister to say that as 
long as he suspects a Member 
he ceases to,be a Member of the 
House? Literally, this is just what 
has happened. Sirce this is not 
King John’s reign but India in 
1965 and we live under the aegis 
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of the Republic of India, based on 
a democratic Constituticn, which 
confers, distinct rights to the 
legislature and its members and 
the Executive is not allowed to 
interfere with. 


[Indian democracy has been 
built brick by brick according 
to the provisions contained in 
the Indian Constitution. Any 
realistic and rational interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution leads to 
the following conclusions as being 
unchallengeable. 


First, the power of the Presi- 
dent to summon the Parliament 
and require its Members to attend. 

Secondly, the right of Members 
to attend and speak freeiy on 
the floor of the Parliament and 
State Legislatures. 


Thirdly, that all questions 
arising in the House shal' be 
determined by a majority vote 
of those present. 

Subject to these provisions, the 
Parliament and State Legislatures 
are given the powers to make 
laws. Even the Parliament can- 
not make laws against the func- 
tions and rights given to a legis- 
lator under the Constitution. 


Executive - Stand 


In the present case, the Indian 
Executive has thought and has 
acted otherwise. The Indian 
Government spokesmen hold that 
the power of detention given to 
them, under the Emergency legis- 
lation, is a legal power and must 
operate fully, and that the loss 
of the Left Communist MPs 
and MLAs' Parliamentary right 
is consequential on the exercise 
of this power. Is this not recuc- 
ing the elected MPs and MLAs 
into two categories, constitutional 
rights only for those who do not 
fall under the suspicion of the 
Executive and denial of the 
Constitutional rights to those who 
fall under the suspicion of the 
Executive? 


There is more than this in 
this tragic tale. The Supreme 
Court has also to resolve the 
conflict in law, whether the order 
of detention by a District Magis- 
trate prevails over the summons 
issued by the Speaker on :he 
will of the President of the Repub- 
lic of India. 


Under Emergency 

During the National Emer- 
gency the duty to safeguard the 
sanc ity of the constitution is 
more and not less. When the 
Eme gency is оп, the nation can- 
not ifford to have а paralysed 
Рагіатепі but it must actively 
func ion, with all present, in full 
vigour and freedom, to ensure that 
in tae rush and crush atmos- 
phere, the Executive does not 
misuse the vast powers given to 
it. 

Itis during the Emergency that 
the reed for the Opposition to 
Бе fwly and freely represented is 
the wmost. The mobilisation of 
the whole nation demands a 
free and unfettered debate on 
the foor of the legislature, and 
full exposition and expression of 
all v:ewpoints. The Constitu- 
tion 5laces unbounded faith and 
trust in the collective wisdom 
of the Parliament. It can and 
shall “eject any anti-national poli- 
cies and it has successfully done 
so ami repeatedly. This is the 
way of democracy. It is not 
open to the Executive to say 
beforehand that this viewpoint 


.is ant-national, these MPs hold 


it and they will be debarred from 
attencing the House and deprive 
them cf their rights as duly elected 
legisla-ors. 

In India the Executive comes 
into сћсе after taking the oath 
that іг will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution. 
The President comes into office to 
save ard defend the Constitution. 
Thus, how can the Executive 
detain эпе or more MPs who have 
been given by the Constitution 
the rigat to function as Members 
and irfluence the decisions of 
the Parliament? But in the case 
of the detained MPs it has done 
so and violated the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution, con- 
trary tc its solemn oath to office. 


Political Morality 

In terms of political morality 
and st-engthening the national 
democratic heritage it is unworthy 
of the heirs of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jarvaharlal Nehru to exhibit 
politica panic and indulge in 
slander-mogering, resort to 
measures which by-pass free 
and tnfettered parliamentary 
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debate and rely upon administra- 
tive diktat. It is all very alien 
to the best national tradition 
and violative of the principles 
of Indian democracy as enshrined 
in the Indian Constitution. 


Danger Signal 


In the long-term historical 
context of 'the safety, healthy 
growth, and developing strength 


of Indian democrarcy this present . 


deviation itself constitutes the 
danger signal. Under the Indian 
Parliamentary democratic set-up, 
the Executive during the Emer- 
gency period is given vast 
dictatorial powers. Power is like a 
drug it can easily make its wiel 
der, the Executive, an addict. 
If the Executive does not take 
care of its own health it becomes 
the duty of the Parliament, the 
press and public opinion to step 
in and play the stern and knowing 


- physician's role, in the interest of 


the health of the democratic 
body as a whole, including its 
vital limb, the Executive itself. 

Constitutional democracy does 
and has to function as con- 
stitutional dictatorship in some 
ways, during a national emer- 
gency. The problems of consti- 
tutional dictatorship, how to 
wield its powers effectively and 
efficiently and yet in a manner 
as to safeguard constitutional 
democracy and its rights to the 
maximum and lead to its ex- 
peditious and — untrammelled 
restoration, ought to exercise the 
conscience and  wits of any 
thinking democrat and above all 
in our country. 


The problem has been dis- 
cussed at somelength and with 
erudition in two recent authori- 
tative works by Western experts. 
Rossiter in his Constitutional 
Dictatorship has dealt with the 
experience of emergency powers 
assumed by the Governments of 
USA, Britain, France and the 
pre-Hitler German Republic and 
has come to the conclusion that 
the emergency powers assumed in. 
crisis tend to become a permanent 
feature of constitutional demo- 
cracy and to its great detriment, 
sometimes fatal. In another 
important work on the subject, 
entitled Dynamics of the De- 
mocratic Government, Roche and 
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Stedman advance the thesis 
that quantitative changes in the 
contents of democracy can lead 
to a qualitative change in the 
character of democracy itself. 

There is so much respect 
bordering on adulation in Indian 
ruling circles for the democratic 


wisdom of the West that it is - 


difficultto resist the temptation of 
quoting at length these Western 
pundits on the subject. 


Rossiters Warning 


Rossiter in his Constitutional 
Dictatorship writes: “The most 
obvious danger of constitutional 
dictatorship, or of any of its 
institutions, is the unpleesant 
possibility that such dictatorship 
will abandon its qualifying ad- 
jective and become permanent 
and unconstitutional. 


“The dolorous and instructive 
history of the Weimer Germany 
and its ill-famed article 48 is the 
most conspicuous instance of 
constitutional dictatorship being 
converted into a stepping stone to 
permanent absolutism (under 
Hitler—PC J). 

«The institutions of Constitu- 
tional dictatorship are not only 
uniquely ayailable а$ instruments 
for a coup d’etat; they are also 
ideal for the purposes of reac- 
tionary forces not so much inte- 
rested in subverting the constitu- 
tional order as they are in thwart- 
ing all legal and electoral attempts 
to dislodge them from their en- 
trenched positions of power.... 


“The crises history of modern 
democracies—demonstrates that 
executives will usually ask for 
more powers than they really 
need and that Courts are powerless 
to obstruct or even mitigate their 
demands. The immediate defence 
of this criterion will therefore rest 
with the national legislature, 
while the burden of proof must 
beplaced squarely upon those who 
demand the initiation of the parti- 
cular constitutional dictatorship." 


These are words that need 
some rumination by the Indian 
Law and Home Ministries if the 
stench, willingly and unwillingly, 
produced in the common house 
of Indian democracy, is to be 
cleaned up with due dignity and 
decency. 


The same perspective of 
inherent danger, in a situation 
like ours, is spelt out by Roche 
and Stedman in The Dynamics 
of Democratic Government in 
the following words : 


* Obviously a democratic 
state has the right to defend 
itself against domestic and 
foreign enemies, but the real 
dilemma occurs, as it so often 
does in life as distinguished from 
logic, not in choosing between 
polar opposites—freedom ог 
totalitarianism—but in making 
day to day decisions in the grey 
area of doubt. Quantitative 
changes in the content of demo- 
cracy can lead to a qualitative 
change. That is, ifinthethousands 
of daily decisions that are made 
on internal security at all levels 
of Government the emphasis is 
always on security at the expense 
of liberty, democracy will 
eventually wither away. This 
could occur without the American 
people being asked to choose 
between liberty and totalitaria- 
nism; daily administrative and 
legislative erosion could eat away 
the content of freedom, leaving 
an empty husk where a solid 
tradition once stood.” 

The grim warning to American 
democracy is no less applicable 
to Indian democracy strained 
under the Emergency. 

The Constitutional Bench of 
the Supreme Court on September 
6 will lay down the legal con- 
stitutional position on the rights 
of elected legislators, which the 
Executive is not entitled to 
impinge even under the Emer- 
gency. 

The Parliament owes a duty 
to itself, in defence of the Con- 
stitutional rights of its Members. 

Above all, it is for the Indian 
public opinion and the national 
press to speak up and act, in 
time, loud enough even for the 
deaf to hear and unitedly enough 
to make the Government rethink 
and retrace its steps. 

Let the Left Communists be 
fought clean, not at the cost of 
Indian democracy itself. Let 
them have every chance of de- 
fending their political policies. 
This alone is worthy of indepen- 
dent , democratic republican India 
which we all fought to achieve. 
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Tanzania: Nyerere’s Problems 
P. MISRA 


FTER Kenya, Tanzania has also for- 
mally decided to become one party 
State in East Africa with the adop- 

tion of a new interim constitution by the 
National Assembly. However, there is 
nothing novel in the decision. 

In January, 1963, Nyerere had an- 
nounced his intention to appoint a 
commission to study the advisability of 
enacting legislation that will make Tan- 
zania a de jure one-party system. Tan- 
ganyika was already a de-facto one party 
State with TANU as the sole represen- 
tative party in the Assembly. 


Grass-root Organisations ^ 


The most interesting thing in Tan- 
zania has been the evolution of one-party 
system. Since 1964, under the brilliant 
leadership of Nyerere, Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union (TANU), started 
on an anti-imperialist programme, build- 
ing up quietly, grass-root organisations 
among tbe co-operative, youth and trade 
unions organisations. 


Nyerere tried to import into them a 
vague programme of African socialism 
keyed to African problems, but the main 
plank of TANU’s programme sought to 
instil a sense of nationhood which 
transcended tribal barriers. By 1961, 
thus, TANU emerged as the most or- 
ganised political force in Tanganyika 
with a substantial mass base. 


As a result, the 1961 elections to the 
National, Assembly returned all the 
TANU candidates with overwhelming 
majority. The other Opposition parties, 
which had entered the field, lost even 
deposits of their candidates. It is 
significant to note that since the achieve- 
ment of independence four years back, 
TANU and Government organisations 
are working in close collaboration in 
nation-building activities, so much so, 
that even the civil servants are not de- 
barred from joining a political party 
like TANU. 

Thus, in absence of an organised 
- political opposition, Tanzania has been 
functioning for all practical purposes as 
one-party Government, which has now 
received a legal sanction. 

However, apart from these historical 
‘reasons, there are other factors which 
have forced Nyerere to adopt one party 
system in Tanzania. There was the 
pressure of Left wingers in TANU, who 
were keen to emulate Ghana and 
Guinea to build up a monolithic political 
structure, partly to combat divisive tribal 
forces and partly to speed up economic 
development, unhampered by cumber- 
some democratic procedures. 

The formation of Tanzania after the 
merger of Zanzibar following the ins- 
urrection of 1964, provided Nyerere 
another potent ground to usher in one- 
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party system, in order to assimilate the 
turbulent Afro-Shirazi party of Zanzibar 
In order to curb its waywardness. 


The Western powers hed expected 
that after the liquidation of Zanzibar 
as a political entity, Nyerere will gradua- 
Пу swallow its revolutionary creed and 
would succeed in eliminating communist 
influence from the island. But nothing 
of the sort has happened. On the 
contrary, the formation cf Tanzania 
witnessed a definite setback in relation 
to the West, with adverse consequences to 
its econornic development. 

In 1964, it eémberked on 
a Five Year Plan and instituted 
National' Development Corpora- 
tion to co-ordinate the development 
activities. The plan intends to incur 
an expenditure of £265 million over a 
period of five years; envisages tc raise 


the per capita income from £19 to £45 * 


and life expectation from thirty five to 
fifty years. It is hoped that £116 million 
of the amount needed will be raised by 
the private sector. The Five Year Plan 
not only seeks to develop agriculture and 
diversify it, but also aims at laying in- 
dustrial foundation of the country. 


Foreign Investments 


When the Plan was launched, there! 
were bright prospects for foreign invest- 
ment. Tanzania had built up good rela- 
tions with both the Western and Eastern 
bloc countries. Мг. Вотапі, the 
Finance Minister, visited Britain, West 
Germany and America in 1964 for seek- 
ing foreign assistance, whick was appa- 
rently assured in full measure. Russia, 
China and other East European countries 
also started taking interest. in Tanzania's 
economic development. 

However, following the revolution 
in Zanzibar, relations with the Western 


powers have gone from bad to worse. 


The expulsion of American diplomats 
in January, 1964, for their alleged sub- 
versive activities, followed bv cessation 
of economic aid by Bonn, efter the es- 
tablishliment of Consulate-General of 
German Democratic Republiz in Lar es- 
Salaam, definitely reduced the chances 
of expected investment from the West 
Nyerere's latest critical pos:ure at the 
Commonwealth Relations Conference 
in London has far from endeared him 
to the British Establishment. Eritain 
and West Germany specially appear to 
have been  disillusioned with Nyerere 
from whom they expected special fa- 
vours, in view of their past colonial re- 
lations with Tanzania. 

The Soviet Union and other East 
European countries are already helping 
the development of Zanzibar. And 
China with all its big talk, has so far 


Offered only an interest free loan of 
£15 mi lion. 

Nyerere aiso appears to have set 
much store by the idea of East African 
Federation, which has now been nipped 
in the "very bud by Kenya and Uganda. 
He hal hopec that such a Federation 
would pool the entire foreign investment 
in the area and allocation funds to the 
constitient, republics according to their . 
needs. But, Kenya and Uganda, for 
quite Cpposite reasons, are not prepared 
to surrender their sovereignty to such a 
Federation. 

But before he expects any significant 
change for the better in the Western 
attitud2, Nyerere must refurbish his 
image. In London, he is reported 
to have said that people unjustifiably 
misuncerstood him because of his Man- 
darin coat, as he took orders neither 


- from Feking nor Moscow. Even today, 


he said, there were more American 
Peace Corps teachers than the: Chinese 
technicians in the whole of Tanzania. 

There is no doubt ¿that during his 
trip to China ia 1964, Nyerere was imm- 
ensely impressed by tbe spirit of self- 
reliancs and frugality witnessed all " 
arounc in new China. And he would 
not mind incorporating these spartan 
qualities in his programme of social 
reconstruction. * 

But Nyerere is far from a Mao 
Comm.mist. The fact that Tanzania 
whole-3eartedly supported the move 
for the postponement of the Algiers 
conference, in spite of the Chinese pres- 
sure, is a telling evidence of its indepen- 
dence m foreign policy. 


Nyerere would like foreign monopoly 
of busmess and commerce to be broken 
in the zontext of the Africanization of 
the coantry and his programme of re- 
grouping villazes, consumer co-opera- 
tives and Government participation in 
commerce and industry broadly reflect 
Goverrment's orientation towards pub- 
lic sector. Still Tanzania encourages 
private capital to invest more and more, 
of cou-se, in the general framework of 
the Five Year Plan. 


Another pressing problem Nyerere 
faces ic how to integrate socialist Zanzi- 
bar into the mixed economy, Tanzania 
is trying to build up. As a first step 
towards such an integration, Zanzibar's 
Peoples Liberation Army has already 
been merged into the Defence Forces 
of Tanzania and оп organisational 
level, 3e intends to merge the Afro- 
Shiraze Party of Zanzibar into TANU. 

Nyerere is if anything, a genuine 
Africar nationalist and genuinely non- 
aligned. Therefore, even after achieving 
independence, he continues to assert 
solidar ty with those who are not yet 
independent. And as'a genuine non- 
aligned, he is prepared to take assistance 
from every quarter. 


Dares Salaam has thus become today 
the operational headquarters of anti- 
imperizlist movements working in 
Mozarrbique, South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. It is true that China has 
tried tc influence them by way of supply 
of arm: and guerrilla training, but these 
movements are also receiving financial 
and mi itary support from serveral other 

political quarters, including the O.A.U. 
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THOSE WHO RULE 
C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


IVING in a democracy, we often 
find that decisions are taken and 
implemented which obviously do 

not enjoy the support of the majority of 
the people. We hear a few stray protests 
now and then, but that is about all. 


One explanation can be that the 
electorate in India is largely unlettered, 
and effective representation in the top 
law-making and executive bodies is there- 
fore simply not there. But a study of 
the working of the world’s most advanced 
democracies shows that this pheno- 
menon is not confined to our country, 
although the degree to which public 
opinion can be flouted with impunity 
may indeed differ. Is the concept of 
democracy then a fraud on the people? 
It is a very difficult to answer; 
nor, when we do attempt it, is the answer 
as simple as the question would seem 
to imply. 


Looking Back 


A considerable part of the answer 
lies in the past of humanity. Some 
of. our leaders and our specialists are 
fond of pointing to the primitive tribal 
society as the only one in known history 
in which all men were lietrally equal 
and everyone participated fully in the 
management of the community. This 
theory, while it sounds plausible in the 
context of the compactness of the society 
referred to and'of scope for each person 
knowing all the others fairly intimately, 
overlooks the fact that the community 
recognized a chieftain and left major 
decisions to him. Quite.possibly there 
were exceptional communities where 
all the members held frequent conferences 
to thrash out problems. Even so, it 
is conceivable that a small group, in 
whom the rest obviously must have 
had confidence, were in charge of tribal 
affairs. 


But then we have travelled a long 
way from the simplicity of the tribal 
or village community, in which the 
problems were easily understood by 
all and solutions arrived at without 
much difficulty. Community life has 
become much more complex, ànd there 
is hardly any person who can claim to 
understand all of community's problems 
fully. Behind many pompous public 
statements by so-called leaders of public 
opinion we find today a great deal of 
ignorance, superstition, slavish adhe- 
rence to easily-coined slogans. 


Easily Recognisable 


Among politicians, those in power 
honestly believe that it is they who rule 
the country ; those aspiring for office 


BEYOND THE RULING CLASS : Strategic Elites in Modern 


‚ Of individuals 


equally honestly think that they can 
гше on the lines they consider best. The 
truth, however, is demonstrably not this. 
Once, indeed, such a propostion might 
be said to have been true: there was 
a ruling class, clearly definable and fully 
demarcated from the mass of the people. 
At one stage it consisted of the king 
at the apex, with the nobles being his 
instruments for governance. 


In India, for instance, in the case of 
many Hindu rulers, the ruling class 
consisted of the Kshatriyas, assisted by 
the learned Brahmins and the prosperous 
Vaisyas. Under Muslim rulers—if we 
exclude the enlightened ones like Akbar— 
the Ulema and the Maulvis and the rich 
landlords and businessmen formed the 
ruling class. The pattern was not very 
different in other countries where 
monarchy was prevalent. In all these 
cases the ruling class was easily recog- 
nisable as it formed a very. insignificant 
ран of the population in terms of num- 

rs. 


In the West, the situation changed 
with the Industrial Revolution, when 
the specialist emerged in every field. 
Dr. Suzanne Keller* points out in the 
introduction to her thought-provoking 
study, “the existence and persistence of 
influential minorities is 
constant characteristics of organised 
Social life," but with tbe Industrial 
Revolution these minorities became more 
and more diffused and to that extent 
their impact on the lives of the ordinary 
people, who still are outside the pale 
of the power groups, became less easily 
noticeable. Dr. Keller attempts, with 
considerable success, to show how such 
groups—or power or strategic elites— 
operate in the complex civilized life of 
today the world over. 


Two Perspectives 


First of all, the author surveys past 
studies of this subject and concludes: 
“Two main perspectives characterise 
past studies of elites —the moral and 
the functional. The first concentrates 
on the moral excellence of individuals, 
the second on the functional role of' a 
stratum. Both, however, start from the 
existence of a group of people set apart 
from the rest by a distinctive set of duties 
and rewards.” 

The former explains the predominance 
in given societies, and 
the latter the emergence and domination 
of certain classes. “Тһе moral approach 
easily degenerates into mysticism and 
the functional aproach into tautology.” 
Aristotle “linked elites to both the 
moral and material needs of the com- 
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munity.” But one has to travel down 
the centuries to find that Saint-Simon, 
“more clearly than Aristotle, understood 
the interconnection between elites and 
social functions and tried to work out 
a theoretical scheme to explain this 
relationship." Then came Pareto and 

Mosca, Karl Mannheim, Raymond 
Aron and others. And finally, Karl 
Marx. 

The book itself is divided into four 
major parts: historical antecedents, the 
concomitant social forces which deter- 
mine the nature of the strategic elites, 
the social functions of these elites and 
their rewards and the outlook. The 
main question sought to be answered 
is : “How, and why, do strategic elites 
survive and perish?" In other words, 
does the fact of certain elites being 
socially significant in a given area at 
a given time guarantee their acceptance 
on a permanent basis? Or, are they 
destined to dissolve into oblivion, giving 
place to new and more powerful groups? 
What are the functions of elites in a 
full-fledged democracy as the term is 
understood today? And What of the 
longevity of elites in the context of 
democracy? 

While discussing present-day con- 
comitant social forces, the author claims 
that "the existence of an all-powerful 
economic ruling class is no longer valid." 
It is not denied that the economic sector 
is powerful and well organized, but the 
fact is that “economic power is not the 
sole form of power even in а society 
obsessed by the idols of the market 
place." Social honour is not necessarily 
based on wealth or ownership of pro- 
perty. 

In a developing economy like ours 
these truths are not so easily discer- 
nible, although it is evident that com- 
pared to the past there are greater 
opportunities for merit to ascend the 
social ladder and acquire wealth and 
power. The first clashes took place 
in the West during the Industrial Revo- 
lution—between the emerging expert 
elites, including politicians, and the 
decadent feudal elites. Of the transi- 
tion taking place in the developing count- 
ries, including India, the author says: “In 
most of these countries, elites educated 
in Western terms often disagree violently 
with older, traditional elites about the 
process of industrialisation, strong central 
government, the development of science, 
and universal education.” 


But the point is that in recent years 
strategic elites—defined as “а minority 
of individuals designated to serve a 
collectivity in a socially valued way” 
and *'responsible for the realization of 
major social goals and for the conti- 
nuity of the social order"—have grown 
in numbers and variety: Theresult is 
that the ranks of the elites have become 
more easily accessible. This is a bright 
aspect, for as W. G. Runciman has 
pointed in a recent work, “to be re- 
placeable an elite will have to be accessi- 
ble, and to be accessible it will have to ^ 
be^ diffused.” 

When strategic elites become diffused, 
the interests of the general run of the 
population become to that extent better 
safeguarded. But when two or more 
groups of elites fight for supremacy in a 
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particular field of public life, the result- 
ing rivalries have two components: 
“an objective component involving 
principles, tactics and goals; and a sub- 
jective one, involving jealousy and envy.” 
Both affect the elites concerned them- 
selves and the public they serve and 
represent, says the author. 


Problem of Cohesion 


Thus in the complex society of today, | 


a new problem has been added to the 
many already there: “the problem of 
cohesion among strategic elites no 
longer united by ties of blood, social 
status, and wealth, but by functional 
interdependence." Despite all this, 
these elites assume a symbolic role in 
human life, each strategic elite becoming 
“a sort of anthropomorphic entity, 
an amalgam of social function, social 
ideal, and social need.” The only 
question willthen be whether they fully 
mirror or represent the society in which 
they function. ` 

Obviously they fail to survive if 
they do not. But strategic elites do not 
in the nature of things show awareness 
-of their inadequacy. The tendency to 
cling on to positions is indeed very strong. 
To the extent these elites fight to stay 
on, progress of the society into which 
they are thrown is retarded. The au- 
thor’s solution is that the elites must be 
_ taught “Чо expect that they will be dis- 
placed." The renunciation even- 
tually demanded of all strategic 
elites, thé author says, is that they “must 
surrender their powers and withdraw 
from the centre of the social stage.” 

What has been the contribution of 
these elites to human welfare? The 
author’s finding is that they have both 
furthered and reduced social inequali- 
ties. ‘They have furthered inequalities 
because, as a result of the growth in 
number and variety of strategic elites, 
available top positions have also multi- 
plied.” 
dual. talent and capacity increase as 
criteria of recruitment, more varied 
types of- individuals are able to achieve 
these coveted positions.” The proli- 
feration of strategic elites ‘‘goes hand in 
hand with the continuance, if not ex- 
pansion, of equality of opportunity, 
particularly because talent rather than 
inheritance is the decisive factor. Propor- 
tionately to the spread ofeducation, the 
mass of the people-have thus the doors 
of power open to them, theoretically. 
In practice, however, it does not appear 
as simple as the author sums it up. 


Pressure Groups 


While we may not accept Schumpe- 
ter’s simplified proposition that it is the 
politicians and not the voters by whom 
issues are decided, we cannot ignore the 
fact that what are known as “lobbies” 
of powerful minority groups are the 
ones who influence the ruling oligarchy 
most, even in a democracy. The author 
has.not extended the scope of the volume 
to cover the activities and importance of 
pressure groups in modern politics. 
This is a pity, but nevertheless, this book 
is a valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of the emerging social forces 
of the the modern world. 
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On the other hand, as *'indivi-- 


Zakarya Kaya . 


A Name For Tomorrow 


JAVED 


golden lock of hair over a shining ` 


forehead, a pair of sharp and pene- 

trating eyes of an Ancient Mariner, 
a French-cut beard and a frail and deli- 
cate body— a perfect face of an artist 
indeed. That is Zakarya Kaya, a poet, 
a painter, and a man above all. 

“T find a spirit working behind every- 
thing I see; that spirit talks to me and 
inspires me 'to write and to paint", 
Zakarya told me when I met him at the 
Syrian Ambassador's residence. “Му 
Source of inspiration is a// humanity. 
The world is too small to be divided 
into different peoples". 

Born in Syria in 1935, Zakarya drew 

ehis first line and wrote his first poem 
at the age of thirteen when he was in 
love and wanted to attract ‘her’ by his 
works. After graduating from Syria, 
he went to Demascus to study Law; 
but left it incomplete and moved over 
to Beirut where he started his own 
studio. 

“At the age of fifteen I spent a couple 
of years in villages, and developed a 
passionate love for the common people. 
It is they who have created me and I 
owe my everything to them. Everything 
that hurts the common people strikes my 
mind, and by joining my life with theirs 
I create", Zakarya said with sentiment. 


Personal] Experience 

This Syrian: poet and artist, who 
held an exhibition of his paintings 
in New Delhi, belongs to modern idea- 
listic school of art and considers ar: as 
“a projection of an authentically per- 
sonal experience". When asked that 
some critics had found his works not 
very mature, Zakarya confessed 
with an amiable simplicity that it 
was true to some extent, but be was 
sure that he would paint better as he 
gained more and more experiences. He 
however complained that the critics often 
wrongly try to judge a piece of art on 
the basis of laid-down technical rules; 
they ignore the mind of the artist behind 
it, he said. “There are different di- 
mensions to a piece of art. People must 
see all." 

Telling me how and when he paints 
or writes, Zakarya said, "I arise when 
the whole world goes to sleep. (ala 
Balzac, I thought.) I often work after 
midnight. For example, my piece en- 
titled Narrrow Escape. I painted it 
after I had spent the first half of the night 
with a friend, drinking, listening to 
music and talking about lot of things 
in heaven and earth: after that meeting 
my friend went to his bed, and I to my 
studio". 

The Narrow Escape is a striking 
piece in deep and bright reds (the most 
difficult colours to handle). The whole 
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canvas presents a riot of different deep: 
colours, mainly red, and at the bottom 
of the perspective there is a small circle 
in bright red. This, according to the 
artist, signifies that life is an endless 
struggle, against something or another, 
from which there is hardly any escape. 


"Why did you make the perspective 
in the Narrow Escape like that of a cave?” 
Iasked. “This is an important question, 
no doubt. A cave symbolises the ab- 
sence of civilization. Our civilization, 
if you insist on calling it by that name, 
cannot become a real civilization without 
happiness for the common people. 
Where there is no happiness there isno 
civilization; they are synonymous". 


Ugliness in Art 
Thirty-year old Zakarya holds de- 
finite opinions about the definition and 
purpose of art. Art, he believes, 
is not decoration; it is something deeper, 
almost philosophical. In fact, there is 
only a hair of difference between a mas- 
terpiece and an ordinary piece, he said. 
"As far as the movement of Abstrac- 
tionism is concerned , it isan after-effect 
of the two world wars and the immense 
and intense mechanisation thereafter - 
resulting in a process of dehumanisation 
. Of life in the Western society. Therefore, 
this is a temporary trénd. Because the co- 
ming generations, free from the dishearte- 
ning neurosis of their predecessors, cannot 
be expected to relish this ugliness in art; 
I call it ugliness because that is what the 
breaking of shapes and figures and the 
killing of beauty amount to." 


What is contemporary Arab art? 
“Oh, it is the same as here in India", 
Zakarya replied. ‘We have a Hussain 
in Fateh Modarres and Louis Khayali, 
who are our leading Abstract painters; 
a Sher Gil in Said Tehseen and Abul 
Ala-el-Ma'arri, and also a Gerassimov 
in Lebanon's Rashid Wahabi. This 
way, you see, we are not any particu- 
larly different from you or any other 
country", he said in a caressing tone. 


Contemporary Arab artists, educated 
in the West as they are, are very much 
influenced by the Western schools of art. 
Zakarya believes. that there is, nothing 
wrong in accepting any influence from 
wherever it may come; but he is opposed 
to “immitation”. 

“A piece of art need not necessarily 
have a predominant local colour; but it 
should not be so entirely cut-off’ from 
its environment all the same.” 

Zakarya's paintings, although not 
yet perfectly mature, do hold a promise 
of a bright future. Talking to him one 
cannot avoid noticing an immensely 
imaginative and sensitive mind and a 
deep insight that the possesses. 
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Nation demands it.. 
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OMINOUS SIGNS 


as j 
HE arrest of Sri T. J. S. George, Editor of the Searchlight, 
Patna, under the Defence of India Rules raises more fundamental 
questions than the one about "conventions and precedents” 

raised by some leading journalists. 


The question is not merely one of whether-the State Government 
should have consulted. the Home Ministry before taking such action. 
The argument runs that in the case of newspapers with a circulation of 
10,000 and more the Central Government and the Central Emergency 
Press Advisory Committee should deal with it. Even the acceptance 
of such a discriminatory proposition undermines freedom of the Press, 
for it clearly implies acceptance by the spokesman of the Press of the 
untenable and unjust formulation that newspapers with circulations 
of less-than 10,000 each should be left to the tender mercies of local 
bureaucracy and vindictive local politicians. No one interested in ^ 
safeguarding the right of the people to know will agree to such 
humiliating terms. 


What is Editor Gzorge's offence? In his editorials, he pleaded 
vehemently against violence. He criticized the Leftist Opposition 
parties for their failure to take precautions against the agitation being 
exploited by hooligan elements. Official ire was roused not by these - 
appeals to sanity on the part of both the Opposition politicians and 
the administration, but by the reports published in the news columns, 
which contained factual accounts of both the uncontrolled rowdyism 
of untüly crowds and the deliberate provocations offered by the police. 
While the newspaper's staff reporters wrote whatever they saw with 
their own eyes, the Government’s flat denial of police excesses was 
not suppressed. On the other hand, it was given a prominence it did 
not deserve if truth content was to be the criterion for giving promi- 


.nence to a news item. 


Thus the application of the Defence of India Rules to Sri George 
was clearly not due to the publication of facts relating to the Patna 
bandh and the numerous incidents connected therewith. There is 
no escape from the suspicion that Searchlight's criticism of the Sahay 
Government for its failure to control prices and make foodgràins 
available to the people was the real reason for the action taken against 
its Editor. This is a glaring case of misuse of the sweeping powers - 
vested in the Government in the name of the national emergency. 
While the organs of the communal parties are leftfree to spread dis- 
affection and disrupt the nation, action is taken against secular ele- 
ments who merely seek toconveyto the authoritiesthe extent of popu- 
lar discontent over the prevalance of impossible conditions of living. 


Why did the Bihar Government have to resort to the extraordinary 
powers of DIR? It was quite open to it to allow the normal processes 
of law to operate against the Editor. That would have given Sri 
George a fair opportunity to defend himself. The only valid conclusion 
is that State Government did not—and presumably does not—feel 
that its case is strong enough to stand scrutiny by a court of law. 


The action against the Patna Editor is an ominous sign that freedom 
of the Press is in peril. It was precisely to face such a contingency 
as this that the Press Commission eleven years ago recommended the 
constitution of a Press Council. A responsible Press which is also 
not prevented from carrying out its legitimate duty to the public can 
be ensured only by such a self-regulating mechanism. - 
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WHITEHALL UNDERWRITES RAWALPINDI 


HE political . seismograph 

in New Delhi fluctuated 

violently in the week 
preceding the Independence Day, 
and the balance was partially 
restored only after the news of the 
recapture of the three Pakistani 
posts in Kargil boosted the droop- 
ing morale. In fact, Kargil 
success neutralised to a_ large 
measure, the impact of the Jan 
Sangh’s mammoth demonstration 
in the Capital on the opening 
day of the Parliament. 

JA Yet the shock this time seemed 
to be much less severe than what 
was felt in October-November 
1962 in the wake of the Chinese 
invasion. This is because in 
' terms of military operation this 
is of a much smaller dimension, 
and, secondly, the authorities in 
New Delhi had forewarnings 
about the elaborate preparation 
for mass infiltration into Ње 
Valley from Pakistan. Although 
there were, no doubt, some 
lapses in intelligence altertness 
at the initial stage, the ` realisa- 
tion of the gravity of the new 
Pakistani attack has not been 
under-estimated in the Capita]. 
In fact, the Prime Minister's 
frank warning before the Opposi- 
tion leaders that the Kashmir 
crisis should not be expected to 
be short-lived had a sobering 
effect. | 

This was noticeable in another 
significant aspect of New Delhi’s 
reaction. The fact that the 
armed infiltrators could come 
as far as the inner line of Srinagar 
itself was never concealed, and 
its logical corollary that, they 
could secure support from a sec- 
tion of the people was not denied, 
though at the same time the 
magnificent role played by the 
Kashmir Chief Minister has to 
` а large measuré scotched the 
canard that Sri Sadiq had no 
mass base. f 

The advantage of a well- 
armed force masquerading in 
civilian attire, exploiting to the 
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full the fact that many of them 
could hide among their own rela- 
tions and acquaintances on this 
side of the Cease Fire Line has 
‘never been denied by New Delhi 
—in fact, some of the responsible 
authorities could be heard to- 
draw thoughtless parallels bet- 
ween the infiltrators in Kashmir 
with the Vietcong guerillas. At 
the same time significance is 
equally attached to the fact that 
їп many cases th security forces 
got at the infiltrators only with the 
active cooperation of the local 


` villagers. 


The Kashmir Government was 
not completely taken ` aback 
by this new style of Pakistani 
offensive. In fact, а similar 
development was vaguely appre- 
hended soon after Sheikh Abdul- 
lah began his long trip abroad. 
And this was nipped in the bud 


_ with the large-scale arrest of the 


Plebiscite — Fronters. Besides, - 
the link between the Plebiscite 
Front and the Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir has always been detected 
by the Jammu, & Kashmir autho- 
rities. It is also becoming clearer 
now in New Delhi why the Union 
Home Ministry took no chances 
with Sheikh Abdullah on his 
return, and for this the Minisrty 
preferred to be misunderstood 
by many rather than give up its 
own appraisal of the danger of 
letting Sheikh have his freedom. 

The signing of the Kutch 
Cease-Fire Agreement did create 
a feeling—as the Prime Minister 
himself has honestly confessed— 
that the Ayub regime might per- 
haps prefer to switch on to a 
new phase of peaceful relations 
between the two countries. The 
impression was reinforced by the: 
report that President Ayub went 
out of his way to assure the new 
Indian High Commissioner about 
Pakistan's earnest desire for 
friendship with India: he even 
wanted to dispel the suspicion 
that Pakistan was ganging up 
with Peking against India. 


. real objective in 


This perspective was however 
scotched not only by the recent 
intelligence reports which warned 
about the preparations on the 

. other side of the Cease Fire Line, 
but by the news from Karachi 
that the Pakistan Government 
would in the next fiscal year, 
go іл for а 12-per cent increase 
in military budget, slashing down 
the allocations for the develop- 
ment programme. 


х x X 


ANY theories are current 
in non-official circles in 
New Delhi about Ayub’s 
the present 
Kashmir operation. A cross- 
section of these appears elsewhere 
in this issue (pages 7 to 11). It 


: js generally held here that after 


making tenacious efforts to 
include Kashmir within the pur- 
view of the projected arbitration 
over the Kutch Cease Fire, Rawal- 
pindi had to seriously think of 
other means of forcing the Kash- 
mir issue to the forefront. / 

Simultaneously, the expecta- 
tions that Sheikh Abdullah with 
his demand for self-determination 
would provide the necessary lever 
from inside Kashmir also came 
to nought with the Sheikh’s 
return back to detention. In 
fact, the training of the—socalled 
Mujahid commandos had long 
been in hand, originally meant 
to be thrown into the Valley 
when, Sheikh Abdullah’s men 
would stage a big round of dis- 
turbances over some issue or the 
other. The failure of the Ple- 
biscite Front to stir up the neces- 
sary degree of trouble .as per the 
original plan deprived the 
Operation Infiltration of a con- 
vincing alibi and thereby exposed 
it to the full brunt ofthe counter- 
offensive of the regular security 
forces. 

The persistence of the opera- 
tion even after the detection of 
this initial miscalculation has been 
impelled by Rawalpindi’s hope 


- that the continuation for long of 


the clashes inside the Valley 
would help to "internationalise" 
the Kashmir dispute. For ins- 
tance, at the coming Afro-Asian 
Conference, scheduled to be held 
at Algiers in November, disputes 
between two member-States 
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would not be taken up. But 
this ban might nct work if the 
Kashmir issue could be presented” 
as a case of active struggle for 
self-determination or endanger- 
ing peace in the area. 

Pakistani calculations, as far 
as could be made out from  dip- 
lomatic circles in New Delhi, 
are that once the Algiers Con- 
ference includes the Vietnam 
crisis од it$ agenda—with obvio- 
usly strong bias against U.S.A. —it 
would press for the discussion 
on Kashmir, quoting what it 
regards the similarity in the 
features of the two situations. 

It is therefore clear that Rawal- 
pindi would do its best to pro- 
long the present disturbances 
by hit-and-run tactics—presenting 
these-under the respectable label 
of a guerilla war—instead of 
going in fora major show-down 
which is doomed to be 
defeated. As far as could be 
judged from New Delhi at the 
moment, Rawalpindi is not going 
to risk any escalation of the 
conflict into a full-scale Indo- 
Pak war. 


X x x 


OW have the great Powers · 


been reacting to the latest 
Kashmir осоро and . 

what is the degree of their invol- 
vement? | 

Peking’s open commendation 
of the infiltrators—complete with 
the “Revolutionary Council’, 
and the. “Voice of Kashmir" 
radio—has пої соте аѕ a surprise 
to the official quarters here. 
Reports have been current here 
for a long time about Chinese 
experts helping in the training of 
Pakistani guerillas, and these 
were never denied by the Peking 
Radio, so alert in refuting even 
minor items-in the Indian press. 

More than these reports, the 
very pattern of the present round 
of Pakistani operation in Kashmir 
—with armed subversion as its 
key feature—has led even the more 
cautious of New Delhi observers 
to believe that Rawalpindi~ has 
gotits inspiration and encourage- 
ment from Peking in opening up 
the new offensive in Kashmir. 


2 


Mr. Chou En-lai’s- granting of - 


interview to Sheikh Abdullah in 
Algiers last ^ April—arranged 
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through Pakistani authorities— 
was no doubt meant to demons- 
trate Chinese official encourage- 
ment to political 
Kashmir opposed to New Delhi. 

More significant was the con- 
ference of Chinese and Pakistani 
officials in Cairo on June 21 and 
22. Accordingto reports received 


‘from non-Western quariers (and 


by no means hostile to Peking). 
one of the items discussed at this 
conference was how to take 
definite action to checkmate 


India’s position in the Afro-: 
' Asian world and to explore pos- 


sibilities of taking up issues 
through which India could be put 
into difficulty. It has not gone 
unnoticed here that the diplomat 
who has held the largest number 


of consultations with Pakistan , 


Foreign Office during the present 
Kashmir crisis has been the 
Chinese Ambassador. n 
In this connection, the timing 
of the present operation has a 
significance of its cwn. For 
armed subversion in the Kashmir 
Valley, winter affords better 
chabces of success since the 
mobility of the regular security 
forces is greatly hampered by 
the snows, particularly on the 
Banihal. Butthe Pakistan autho- 
rities preferred the present season 
presumably counting on the ad- 
vantage that till mid-November, 
the Indian defence forces locked 
in confrontation with the Chinese 
Army in the High Himalayas 
would not be able to divert any 
extra contingent to the Kashmir 
Valley. 
x X X 

AWALPINDI's close under- 
ВБ: with Peking how- 

ever does not preclude its 
exploiting to the maximum its re- 
lations with the Western powers. 
And here lies the essence of the 


free-style diplomacy that President 
Ayub has developed, trying, with 


total lack of inhibition, to make 


the best of both worlds. In fact, 
taking advantage of the complica- 
ted international situation, Ayub 
has been manoeuvring, through- 
out, to keep the initiative for any 


-action in his own hands. 


Obviously, the huge accumu- 
lation of U. S. arms in Pakistan 
itself acts as a spur for adven- 


elements in- 


turist action. Washington opi- 
nion seemsto be divided on how to 
tackle Rawalpindi. One school, 
the die-hard pro-Pakistan lobby 


with its base in CIA, dis- 
approves of any move that might 
annoy Pakistani authorities. 


Their single, unwavering objective 
is to see that the U-2 base at 
Peshawar is not placedin jeopardy 
at all: for this, it would rather 
have the gamble of permitting 
Ayub to goinforany adventure— 
including hobnobbing with Pek- 
ing—so long as he did not give 
іп to- Moscow and scrap the 
Peshawar U-2 base. 

Against this, the other school, 
mostly entrenched in.the State 
Department, would be worried 
about Ayub’s growing  under- 
standing with ^ Peking,and to 
a minor extent, about the out- 
come of any anti-India intransi- 
gence with the use of U.S. arms, 
which, it fears, would spoil U.S. 
position in India. It is the in- 
teraction of these conflicting pulls 
which accounts for: the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon that while 
President Johnson holds up the 
Aid-Pak Consortium meeting, . 
there comes no veto on Rawal- 
pindi wangling more supplies 
of U.S. supersonic fighter planes 
in this very period. ^  . 

Official quarters in New Delhi 
have noticed a change in Washing- 
ton’s attitude this time in contrast 
to its reaction at the time of the 
Kutch crisis. While Sri B. K. 
Nehru had found Mr. Talbot very 
stiff towards India during the 
Kutch conflict—threatening to 
come out in open support of 
Pakistan in case of any counter- 
attack by India—this time he 
found Mr. Rusk in a different 
frame of mind, expressing con- 
cern, and not refuting the Indian 
charge of Pak complicity in the 
Kashmir clashes. It is also 
understood that Mr. Chester 
Bowles has reported to Washing- 
ton pointing to the participation 
of outside elements in the clashes 
in the Kashmir Valley, thereby 
practically confirrhing the Indian 
case of Pak infiltration. It is 
also not without significance 
that the pro-U.S. lobbby in the 
Capital has now been openly 


-criticising Ayub and even Swa- 


tantra Party has deviated from 
its traditionally pro-Pak-stand— 
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presumably reflecting the.changed 
U.S. attitude towards Pakistan 
Government’s present action in 
Kashmir. 

In the U. N. Secretariat also, 
thereisa noticeable change after 
U. Thant's initial piece of advice 
to India to exercise restraint. 
It is learnt that General Nimmo. 
Chief UN Observer, in his latest 
report, has mentioned th coming 
in of armed personnel from across 
the Cease Fire Line. New Delhi 
observers tend to believe that the - 
marked absence of any follow-up 
pronouncement after Smt. Indira 
Gandhi’s public reaction on 
return from Srinagar complaining 
against the U.N.  cricles 
silence at Pak violation of the 
Cease Fire Line, was due to this 
change in the stand of U. Thant. 

In marked contrast to the cau- 
tious U. S. stand, New Delhi au- 
thorities have almost had a sense 
of shock at) the British attitude. 
` The Government has felt offended 
at the way Mr. Cyril Pickard, 


Assistant Under-Secretary in the - 


British. Commonwealth Relations 
Office, totally subscribed to the 
Pakistani version of the Kashmir 
events when our High Com- 
missioner called on him to discuss 
the crisis. Claiming to know 
more than other governments, the 
British view, as conveyed by Mr. 
Pickard, has been that the dis-~ 
turbances in Kashmir are part of 
a “national uprising’, touched 
off by the imprisonment of Sheikh 
Abdullah: he would not concede 
that Pakistan Government had 
a hand in it. 

What was more surprising was 
Mr. Pickard’s assertion that he 
would try to convince Washington 
about the unwisdom of holding 
back aid to Pakistan and that both 
India and Pakistan should be 
treated on par in the matter of 
USS. aid. New Delhi circles are 
disturbed at this stiff stand of the 
Whitehall, and our High Com-. 
missioner is believed to have been 
instructed to convey to the British 
Government New Delhi’s resent- 
ment at the British stand. 

There is speculation in the 
Capital as to the reason behind 
this marked change in the British 
attitude from Мг. Wilson's 
affability during the Kutch crisis. 
One possible explanation is that 


after the split away of Singapore 
<< = 
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- quarters 


from Malayasia, the British stra- 
tegy in the East faces a major 
fiasco, and in this context, the 
Whitéhallis desperately anxious 
to find a niche for itself in Paki- 
stan. This is no doubt facilitated 
by the strained. relations between 
Washington and Rawalpindi, so 
that the British Government could 
muscle in and plead for Ayub’s 
case in- Washington. Pakistan’s 
growing understanding with Pek- 
ing creates no difficulty on this 
score, since in Mao Tse Tung’s, 
power-politics map, Britain falls 
within the so-called “intermediate 
zone." 

An interesting by-product of 
this far-from-friendly attitude of 
Britain is that New Delhi would 
rule out choosing any British 
personality as its nominee on the 
Katch tribunal. A very dis- 
tinguished VIP; for instance, had 
strongly suggested Lord Denn- 
ing’s name as India’s nominee on 
the tribunal. But this seems to 
"be out of question now in view of 
the worsening of New Delhi's 
relations with London over the 
Kashmir developments. 


x x х 


Т the beginning of the Kash- 
mir crisis, there was a feel- 
-ing even in the highest 
in New Юе that 
it would be difficult to mobi- 
lise world opinion on a large 
scale. because Pakistan would 
present it as the active struggle of 
the Kashmiri people for self- 
determination, and as such many 
in the Afro-Asian world, párti- 
cularly in Africa, might be'con- 
fused over it. It is understood 


"that New Delhi has been a little 
disappointed over Cairo's marked * 


aloofness to;the Indian position 
in Kashmir; there is hardly any 
recognition by UAR of the 
fact that the present clashes were 
inspired by Pakistan. This is 
no doubt a matter of much deeper 
concern for New Delhi than 
Indonesia’s rather flamboyant 
publicity infavour of the infiltra- 
tors claiming. to be freedom 
fighters in Kashmir. : 

This pessimistic appraisal has 
been largely dispelled by the time 
theselines are being written. The 
fact that the U. N. Secretary 
General has not been able to 
, dismiss the Indian allegation of 


Pakistani infiltration nas néiped . 


to gainthehearing of other coun- 
tries. Besides, the recapture of 
the Kargil posts has largely 
dispelled the growing impression 
that militarily Pakistancan score 
over India—a calculation which 
no doubt has its impact on the 
formulation of many governments’ 
stand in any dispute. The way 
New Delhi has cancelled the in- 
vitation to Mr. Bhutto shows the 
same sense of self-confidence on 
the part of ‘the authorities here. 
With regard to the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the Com- 
munist.world minus China, New 
Delhi feels more assured today 
than it felt at the beginning. 
There was  admittedly some 
amount of uncertainty here about 
Moscow's stand when the Soviet 
press published the version of 
both sides on the happenings in 
Kashmir. Later consultations 
with the Soviet leaders has made 
it clear to New Delhithat Moscow 
has not changed its stand on 
Kashmir either with regard to 


its position in the Security Coun- 


cil or its being part of India as 
Khrushchev bad said ten years 
ago during his visit to Srinagar. 

While the Soviet policy today 
takes a definitely positive attitude 
towards Pakistan, it is made 
abundantly clear that it would 
not be-at the cost of Indo-Soviet 
amity. The Defence Minister 
has made the categoric assertion 
that he is convinced of getting 
arms aid unreservedly from 
Moscow. . 

The more hard-headed among 
New Delhi’s political pundits 
also bank on the calculation that 
Moscow would not permit India 
being lostto Washington through 
any miserliness in Soviet support 
when it did not allow it to happen 
inthe wake of the Chinese agres- 
sion in 1962. 

At the same time there is an 
intelligent awareness in New 
Delhi that this advantage could 
be retained only if the distur- 
bances in Kashmir could be put 
down effectively and soon. A 


festering sore in the beautiful ` 


Vale could only be to the advan- 
tage of Peking via Rawalpindi and 
of the West via London. Time 
is an important factor in the 
politics of the present crisis. 
August I8 З 
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ATTACK ON KASHMIR I 


e 


Motives And Obj ectives 


HE pattern of Pakistani 
T infiltration into Kashmir 

has by now become clear. 
It is also reassuring to know that 
the situation is being faced by the 
Army and the Civil authorities 
adequately and effectively. 

But what is not.so clear are the 
possible motives and objectives 
which have prompted Pakistan 
to take up the present course of 
action. Any discussion on the 
subject will of course, remain, 
tentative and, toa large extent; 
hypothetical. since nobody can 
say with certainty what move: 
will be from across the border 
in the next few days. 

As is widely believed in this 
country the immediate objectives 
seem (a) large-scale popular revolt 
through chaos and acts of sabota- 
ge; (b) assassination of Kashmiri 


leaders; (c) taking possession ` 


of certain important places in 
Srinagar and elsewhere; (d) creat- 
ing large-scale diversionfor the 
Armed Forcesonthe defence of 
the Cease-Fire Line. 

Added to this may bethe diplo- 
matic motive of trying to re-open 
the Kashmir issue on the interna- 
tional scene by presenting it as 
a major problem of world magni- 
tude. Pakistan might have hoped 
that a popular revolt coupled with 
international interest in the matter 


could destroy Indiar case that the · 


Kashmir issue lias been settled _ 
longago. Itisnolongera truism 

to say that as regards the first 

set of objectives Pakistan has 

failed miserably. As regards dip- 

lomatic manoeuvring the results 

are yet to be seen. 


Logical Culmination 


. Meanwhile, it is of utmost im- 
portance to realise that the pre- 
sent action of Pakistan has not 
been motivated merely through a 
set of circumstances of immediate 
importaice. Seeing the issue 
from the Pakistani view-point it 
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is the logical outcome of that 
country's national policies. Since 
Kashmir has been an integral 
and, in fact, a pivotal part of the 
policies every Pakistani regime 
has followed in the last eighteen 
years. А 

The present regime, na doubt, 
has been occasionally toying with 
the idea of creating diversions 
other than Kashmir, like the trou- 
ble on the Kutch and the Eastern 


borders, so that it could slowly: 


get out of its own commitments 


on Kashmir. From a military re- * 


gime likéthe present one in Pakis- 
tan, it was but expected that it 
would not take up any venture 
which might damage the prestige 
of its Armed forces and thus 
lower the chances of its own sur- 
vival. Ít has, therefore, been the 
policy of the Ayub regime to subs- 
titute words in place of deed—as 
їат'а$ 
and to compensate this ‘weak- 
ness’ by spectacular actions in 
other areas. 


Army’s Role 

But two things seem to have 
changed the position in recent 
months. The first one was the 
realisation by the Pak rulers that 
however “basic” the system of 
democracy may be, it is dangerous 


to involve the people too closely . 


with the choice of the Govern- 
ment. Election results inspite 
of all the manipulations did bear 
out the fact that the image of 
F.M. Ayub Khan as the sole 
embodiment of the will of the 
Pakistani people has been blurred 


~ for alltime to come. His position 


became extremely shaky in quite 
a few areas of not only East 
Pakistan but of the Western part 
of the country as, well: 

Secondly, the process of elec- 
tioneering and even the mere 
semblance of a democracy stem 
perforce dimnished the impor- 
tance of the Army as the mainstay 


* 


Kashmir is concerned, - 


of zhe system, and correspondigly 
enharced the role of ‘civilian 
political machinery. 


All this has created a dire 
necessity for staging an episode 
which could reassert the pivotal 
role tae Armed Forces have been 
playirgin the running of the coun- 
try. The Kutch episode was one 
such diversion. From the angle 
of the Pakistani rulers it no doubt 
had tbe desired effect though only 
to a limited extent. 


After Cease-fire 


The- conclusion of a Cease- 
Fire agreement provided both - 
frustration as well as encourage- 
ment for a similar course of 
action elsewhere. The point of 
frustretion was the vacation of 
territcry occupied through the 
might of arms. It was however 
compensated for by what the Paki- 
stanis called a‘‘worth precedent of 
having an impartial tribunal” to 
settle lifferences between the two 
countries. Jt was openly talked 
about even in the so-called sober 
and responsible papers like Pakis- 
tan Tiries and Imrozethat Kashmir 
issue too could be settled through 
the seme process, provided the 
strugg:e for liberation wasintensi- 
fied and the matter could assume 
propo-tiohs serious enough for- 
the wcrld powers to take note of. 


Ths was the general tone of 
their editorial opinion throughout 
July. Since the beginning of 
Augus: a large-scale propaganda 
campaign was unleashed concern- 
ing the so-called struggle for li- 
beration being carried out in 
various parts of Kashmir. It is 
obvious that through the present 
infiltretions, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment wanted to-kill not only two, 
but tree birds with one stone, 
Firstly these were aimed at creat- 


_ing a very embarrassing position 


for Incia; secondly, they could be 
preserced to the world outside 
as a purely internal matter of the 
Kashrciris; and thirdly they could 
provid> a useful proxy for brave ` 
action for the Armed Forces to 
satisfy the people fed upon the 
continous promises of liberation. 
Thus ~he incidents could create 
an imoortant diversion without 
committing the Army to any re- 
gular tattle in which it was known 


_to be very vulnerable. 


MAINSTREAM 


The latest Céase-Fire viola- 
tions on a fairly massive scale by 
the regular Pakistani Army can be 
explained through two sets of 
explanations which on the surface 
may seem mutually contradictory, 
but are in fact complementary. 

On the one hand it can be said 
that they are part of a long range 
plan in which these actions are 
supposed to provide not only a 
powerful cover for the internal 
sabotage by the infiltrators, but 
also may prove to be the begin- 
ning of a massive military action 
as it happened in October 1947. 
On the other hand, knowing any- 
thing about the extreme cautious- 


ness of the Pakistani rulers about ` 


committing the Army in any ad- 

venture of a doubtful outcome, 
one could say that these violations 
аге the result of the frustration 
which Pakistan has suffered th- 
rough near collapse of the infil- 
tration campaign. 


Not Repeating Mistake 

Both the explanations seem 
probable to a certain extent. 
But it looks more likely that 
though fairly serious attempts will 
be made to keep up the heat on 
the Cease-Fire Line, yet Pakistan 
may not commit the mistake 
which she committed in 1947 by 
throwing its Army into action on 
a massive scale, and ultimately 
getting back through an ignoble 
defeat. It is interesting to note 
that the Pakistani propaganda has 
lately been under-playing the acti- 
vities of the so-called liberators 
and has been conspicuously em- 
phasising the invincible character 
of the Pakistani defence which 
has been built near about the 
Cease-Fire Line. Clashes near 
Chamb, Kargil, Uri, and other 
points of the Cease-Fire Line bet- 
ween the Indian and the Pakistani 
forces have been portrayed as 
Indian attempts to cross into the 
Azad Kashmir area. 

One feels intrigued to go 
through this change in the pro- 
paganda tone since only a couple 
of days ago the emphasis was 
all directed towards the “helpless- 
ness" and “the pathetic condition" 
of the Indian Army. The same 
Army is now presented as a poten- 
tial aggressor against the Azad 
Kashmir territory and the case 
is being built up through distor- 
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tion of statements of Indian lea- 
ders that India was about to at- 


-tack the Pakistani occupied Kash- 


mir. Obviously this campaign 
has been unleashed not only to 
malign India before the world 
outside, but also to absolve the 
Pakistani Army from its self- 
imposed responsibility of the li- 
beration of Kashmir, as 
far as the Pakistani people 
are concerned. This campaign 
in fact provides a safe enough 
course for the Pakistani leaders 
to snatch a semblance of glory 
inspite of the hopeless collapse 
of an operation which inevitably 
reminds one of the fiasco Ameri- 
cans had to suffer over the Bay 
of Pigs operation against Cuba. 


Diplomatic Implications ` 
This brings usto the diplomatic 


implications of the present situa-, 


tion as far as Pakistan is concer- 
ned. Curiously enough, while 
much stress is being laid down on 
the diplomatic front in trying to 
gain sympathy in the neutralist 
and socialist countries, not much 
is talked about of Ahe Western 
reaction. Similarly China too 
has been kept scrupulously isola- 
ted. London and Washington cor- 
respondentsofthe leading Pakis- 
tani papers have been more elo- 
quent about the sympathy of so- 
cialist and nueutralist diplomats 
stationed in those capitals than 
reporting reactions of countries 
like Britain and America. 

This may lead us to the conclu- 
sion that Pakistan’s estrangement 
with the West has gone one step 
further during the present crisis. 
In actual fact, it is quite the con- 
trary. Western support is al- 
most taken for granted, and em- 
phasis is therefore on those quar- 
ters from where it has not so 
far been forthcoming. It is for 
instance, being played up a great 


deal that Russia for the first time | 


has taken up a neutral posture in 
the Kashmir conflict. Similar 
publicity is being provided for 
reports from the Arab and the 
African countries that Pakistan. 
is receiving. great attention from 
their leaders with corresponding 
annoyance and irritation over the 
Indian attitude. 

Another fact of importance in 
the present diplomatic campaign 
of Pakistan is the conscious effort 


' Jessness. 


to under-play the Pan-Islamic | 
sentiment. It is not a mere 
chance that Pakistani propaganda 
even in some of the Muslim coun- 
tries like UAR, Algeria, Iraq, 
and Indonesia is talking more in ` 
the newly learnt leftist phraseology 
of anti-colonialism than of Pan- 


-Islamicism. ` 


However remarkable and at- 
tractive all this may seem to the 
pseudo-left as well as the arch- 
reactionaries, it will be com- 
pletely misleading to write off 
Pakistan as a potentially pro- 
Western country in the ultimate 
analysis. Most interesting fact 
in this regard is the complete ces- 
sation of the anti-Àmerican cam- 
paign which was being built 
throughout July over the aid issue. 


It was logical to expect that 


attempts would be made during 
the current developments to por- 
tray India as a bully being pam- 
pered by the West. But nothing 
of the sort has happened. On 
the other hand, India is being 
labelled as a completely isolated 
country both from the West and 
the East. This lends support to 
my earlier ássertion, made in this 
journal (Mainstream, August 7, 
1965) that the conflict between 
American and Pakistan was only 
a quarrel between lovers not to 
be taken too seriously. In fact 
it may very well be that Pakistan 
might benefit from the so-called 
estrangement between herself and 
America through 9 Àmerican pos- 
tures of being neutral between the 
twins on the sub-continent. 

It is also obvious that Pakistan 
will try hard to get the issue re- 
opened not only in the United 
Nations but in other forums or 
world community as wel. In 
its efforts it may be indirectly 
and unwittingly helped by our 
over-enthusiastic zeal in making 
contacts with Western Powers to 
show our innocence and guilt- 
Jt is absolutely impera- 
tive that our approaches to any 
world power must not provide an 
excuse for intervention in whatever 
form it may be. Meanwhile, a 
firm policy in Kashmir coupled 
with the enactment of a few 
scenes like the re-capture of the 
Kargil posts could go a long way 
in foiling the Pakistan’s designs. 


August 17, 1965 
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г ATTACK ON KASHMIR П 


Master Plan Yet To Be Foiled 


P. C. JOSHI- ` 


HERE are no twoopinionsin ^ 


New Delhi that the Govern- 

ment of India was completely 
unprepared for wha: Pakistan has 
done in Kashmir. The military 
intelligence, the foreign office -es- 
tablishment, as well as the highest 
official analysts of events, com- 

7 pletely failed the country. 

This is not the end of the sorry 
tale. For days the news was 
sought to be hidden and when this 
could be no more dohe official 
spokesmen systematically tried 
to underplay its significance by 
calling it an “intrusion”. If was 
left to Kashmir's Chief Minis- 
ter Sadiq to bethe first to téll the 
nation the blunt truth that an 
armed invasion reminiscent of 
1947 wason. 

This failure is worse than mere 
ignorance or carelessness. It is 
the direct result of the pro- 
Western orientation of official ex- 
perts that conditions their minds 
against a realistic appreciation of 
the machinations and adventures 
of the militarist rulers of Pakistan 
and makes them blind enough not 
to see the anti-Indian manoeuvres 
of the imperialist patrons of 
Pakistan. Just because there 
was tension between Pakistan 
and U.S.A. over economic aid 
they sat completely complacent 
rather than conclude that an anti- 
Indian explosion was the most 
likely consequence, as it has turn- 
ed out to be! _ 

We need to understand aright 
what we have passed through, for 
we are not yet out of the woods. 
In the Prime Minister’s words the 
situation is ‘‘quite critical and 
serious." Е 


Political Aim. Б 

Much more important than the 
armed invasion, which was the 
tactical course of acticn, is the 
political aim behind this dastardly 
crime which Indian national opin- 
ion must clearly understand. 
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-The invaders published their 
political plan when they announ- 
ced the setting up of-a *Revolu- 
tionàry Council" on August 8, 
which “takes over all authority 
in'held' Kashmir." Its platform 
was featured in the Dawn and 
Morning News on August 10: 
—Revolutionary Council to col- 

lect taxes and land revenue. 

No taxes to the puppet regime. 
—All.civil servants to obey the 

new Government. 

—No Kashmiri to co-operate with 
Indian authorities and puppet 
regime, collaborators will be 
shot. 

— Each and every martyr will be 

-avenged. 

— appeal to “all freedom. and de- 
mocracy-loving people-to rise 
to the occasion and extend all 
possible assistance to the people 
of Kashmir who were defending 
the democratic way of life in 
Kashmir" (This was obviously 
directed to Rajajis, Masanis, Ca- 
riappas and J. J. Singhs —PCJ). 

—Another appeal “to the people 

of India to support the fight pf 

Kashmiris for liberation. The 

fight of Kashmiris was not direc- 

ted against the Indian people 
because it was mainly against 

a Government which was im- 

perialist in its outlook and na- 

ture." (This anti-imperialist de- 
magogy was obviously directed 
to win the sympathy of Left 

Communists and the like 

—PGJ). 

—A special appeal to “South 


Indians, Sikhs and Rajputs to` 


come to their aid because they 
all were groaning under the 
Caste Hindu oppressive rule’* 
(This wasan effort to rope in 
the separatist DMK, and Mas- 
ter Tara Singh-led Sikhs as well 
as the glamorous Maharani 
Gayatri Devi along with the 
dethroned Rajput princelings. 
PCJ). 


Tle Sada-e-Kashmir (Voice of 

Kasimir) Radiore peated the 
above appeal at regular intervals 
for dzys on end and concluded 
with 'Sher-e-Kashm:r Sheikh Ab- 
dullah Zinabad" and ‘Fakhre- 
Kashmir Afzal Beg Zindabad!” 

Offcial Pakistani aim was 
spelled out by the Special Re- 
preseniative of the Dawn, August 


- 10: “Experts on Indian affairs in 


Karact i wished thatinstead ofacc- 
using Pakistan the Indian Govern- 
ment saould take cognisance of 
realities and honour its interna- 
tional commitments in regard to 
Kashm г.” In other words, this 
amounts to the demand. that 
India to surrender’ its national 
sovereign rights under the cover 
of right of self determination while 
Pakistan ‘holds on to the gains 
of its earlier aggression, ‘engages 
further aggression and, threatens 
with wcrse to follow! 


Karachi-made ‘Revolution’ . 
This Karachi-manufactured 
Kashmiri revolution was duly - 
publicised in the kept Pakistan 
press. A typical example are the 


. front-page headlines in the Pakis- 


fan Times, August 12—"'Pitched 
Battles in Srinagar’—“Indian 
Battaliors іп Baramula wiped 
out"—"I2 More Roads Cut— 
Capital sealed off"— 'Mujahids 
Active А Over Kashmir.’ 
Sada-:-Kashmir in its broad- 
cast of Ат gust11 did notlag behind 
and anrounced—attack on 3 


‘Brigade Hq— main supply line of 


Indian occupation forces cut off 
—the enemy had been demoralised 
and state of panic and confusion 
had set in its ranks—tre Muja- 
hids were killing the Indian dogs 
in large pcmbers—the  Mujahids 
were dependent on the help of 
Allah alore. 

The ravens of Sada-e-Kashmir 
resorted to both revclutionary 
and Islamic accents. “The candle 
which was lit by the Algerian 
fighters wi | nowact as a beacon- 
light to gu:de us to our goal. Our 
mothers .and sisters are on their 
carpets five times a day to stretch 
their hands to God Almighty. 
They are praying for us and we 
shall reap the benefit of their pray- 
ers and blessings. Jnsh2 Allah, 
we shall energe triumpbant." 

The invaders came in much 
larger numbers than officially 
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admitted. They did not succeed as 
they had originally planned and 
later bragged about. They pene- 
trated dangerously deep and on 
a wide scale but they failed in 
their aim. They were successfully 
rounded up and duly surrendered, 
the remaining are trying to escape 
home after radioing back the 
failure of their mission. 

They came with the set plan 
to capture the Srinagar Radio, 
announce the formation of the 
Revolutionary Council and the 
Provisional Government, all that 
they spoke from the Sada-e- 
Kashmir: І 

They had timed their arrival іл 
Srinagar on August 9, the day of 
Sheikh Abdullah’s arrest last 
year and which the Sheikh-suppor- 
ter Plebiscite Front was observ- 
ing as a protest date, with hartal 
and meetings. 

Their armed coup was thus 
planned to pass off as a mass- 
based internal revolt. Asa Revo- 
lutionary Provisional Govern- 
ment, based on Srinagar they 
would have appealed to the Pakis- 
tan Army for aid against fhe 
Indian “occupation forces," and 
it was waiting all poised on the 
side of the cease-fire line. 


Whose Credit? 


The well-prepared plot ad- 


vanced quite far and without a 
check from the Indian side but 
ultimately failed to achieve its 
object, seizure of Kashmir, an- 
.nouncement of a Revolutionary. 
Government and the formal inter- 
vention of Pakistan Army on the 
invitation of the Revolutionary 
Provisional Government. To 
whom does the nation'owe its 
gratitude for escaping such a 
national catastrophe? 

First and foremost to the 
'common villagers of Kashmir 
who were the first to spot out the 
infiltrators, who risked their lives 
to rush to Srinagar and alert the 
State Government and through 
it, the security and armed 
forces. Once again the common 
people of Kashmir have added 
a new and glorious chapter to 
the national annals of India and 
demonstrated in practice that 
active secularism, loyalty to India, 
above all; its integrity and unity 
is as much, if not more, alive 
inside the Kashmir Valley than 
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anywhere else in our vast and 
varied country, despite the dema- 
gogy of Sheikh Abdullah and. the 
sins of the Bakshi Regime: 

Secondly to the Sadiq Govern- 
ment that showed courage, tact 
and determination, in a very des- 
perate and complicated circums- 
tances that literally saved the 
situation. 


Ordinary Jawans 

Thirdly, to the Indian armed 
forces and above all its ordinary 
Jawans and young officers who 
did their sacred duty of defending 
the security of the motherland 
despite the limitations of the out- 
moded cease-fire rules and who 
are now risking their lives mop- 
ping up the infiltrators. 

Last but no the least, to the 
Government of India which woke 
up though belatedly, to the 
gravity of the situation, and 
rushed the needed security forces 
to the troubled spots. and are 
trying to rise to the occasion 

In his Independence Day 
address, the Prime Minister has 
alreay paid the nation’s tribute 
to the people and Government 
of Kashmir and unequivocally 
reiterated the national stand that 
Kashmir is inviolate, an integral 
part of Indian national territory. 

„In their 9th August meeting, 
the Plebiscite Front . leaders 
demanded the right of self-deter- 
mination and return home of 
Sheikh Abdullah. Without re- 
ferring to the Pakistani infiltra- 
tors the speakers stressed *'the 
need for keeping eyes and ears 
open while maintaining silence." 
(Hindustan Times, August 11). 
After a few days when they rea- 
lised that the *liberation Plan" 
had failed and the armed infiltra- 
tors were being hunted down by 
the Indian security forces they 
changed their tune. On August 
13, according to PTI, they 
*pirvàtely deplored" Pak action 
because it “has given India a good 
opportunity to crush.their move- 
ment". 

The Indian allies of Pakistan 
also got going. On Augyst 10 
the notorious J.J. Singh оғ 
Indo-Pakistan Conciliation Group 
addressed in the Capital a meeting 
under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs advocat- 
ing a peaceful sttlement on the 


.surise India. 


basis of an independent state in 
the Kashmir Valley, guaranteed 
by India, Pakistan and U.N. 
India to keep only Jammu and 
Ladakh and Pakistan what it 
already holds. He disassociated 
himself with the latest round of 
invasion from the Pakistan side 
but threatened a bigger explosion: 
in a yer, two or three ! 

After realising that the plan 
to instal a “revolutionary govern- 
ment in Srinagar on August 9 had 
misfired Mridula Sarabhai, the 
stalwart of the Sheikh lobby in 
New Delhi flew over to Srinagar 
to broadcast leaflets that Sheikh 
Abdullah апа the Plebiscite 
Front had nothing to do with the 
invaders from Pakistan. The 
rats always jump out of the 
sinking ship. 

During the negotiations over 
the Kutch Agreement, Pakistan 
sought to get the principle of 
arbitration as being applicable 
to all Indo-Pak disputes including 
Kashmir. The British mediators 
did their best to help Pakistan 
get India to agree, Indian refusal 
led to the negotiations becoming 
long-drawn to tireout and pres- 
On the day the 
agreement was announced Pak 
Foreign Minister Bhutto stated 
that the principle of arbitration 
would apply to the solution of 
the Kashmir problem as well, 
while the Indian Home Minister 
Nanda on the same day indig- 
nantly denied this-and stated that 
the Agreement was confined to 
the Kutch issue alone and there 
was no dispute over Kashmir, it 
was part of India. 


Rulers of Pakistan 


Tt is at this stage that the 
rulers of Pakistan evolved their 
“liberation plan” sudden seizure 
of Srinagar, and in the inevitably 
chaotic situation following, 
secure Western arbitratione either 
directly or through the U.N. 
accepted as being the only way 
out. Such tactics had paid in 
the past and it felt confident that 
they would succeed again. 

Hence the thorough guerilla 
training of thousands of Pakistani 
soldiers and passing them off 
as Mujahids. 

President Ayub in one of his 
earlier post-Kutch Agreement 
speeches had appealed to India 
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to accept arbitraticn over Kashmir 
as the only way out. After 
setting the fuse to set Kashmir 
afire, in his Pakistan National 
Day broadcast, on August, 14 
he urged India to realise the 
"gravity of the situation" in 
Kashmir and bring about‘ ‘an 
honourable settlement while 
there is still time to do so. The 
years of oppression have not 
dimmed the hope which shines 
in the hearts of the Kashmiri 
people to achieve their destiny 
by deciding their own future.” 


During the early days.of the 
worst crisis the Indian High 
Commissioner could not meet 
the Pak President and has to 
rest content with’ protesting to 
the Pak Foreign Secretary instead. 


India was faced with a situa- 
tion in Kashmir no less grave than 
in 1947, when the raiders came 
marching and marauding. The 
attitude of the Westera powers 
then and more so now should: be 
an eye-opener to Indian national 
opinion. 


Aide Memoire ° 


Despite an Aide Memoire 
from India, Ambassador B.K. 
Nehru meeting and briefing State 
Department officials from Rusk 
downwards and filing irrefutable 
evidence of Pakistan’s hardly dis- 
guised armed ritervention, the in- 
vaders using U.S. food, equipment 
and arms, the State Department 
spokesman only stated : - “We 
remain concerned as we have 
always been that the two parties 
hepefully will reach a settlement." 
No difference was made between 
the aggressor and the agrrieved, 
and it was not meaningless! 

In the beginning the British 


` 


press gave prominence to Karachi ` 


reports that “a revolt had broken 
out in Kashmir against Indian 
rule.” The B.B.C. made much 
play with the Sada-e-Kashmir 
broadcasts. British Special 
Correspondents from Karachi 
called for U.N. intervention as 
the only Solution. A Common- 
wealth Relations office spokes- 
man stated that the British Govt. 
was keeping ir touch both with 
India and Pakistan Governments 
but, for the moment no action 
was contemplated.” (Times of 
India August 11). 
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The only great power that 
has expressed sympathy with india 
is the USSR according to the 
Indian Correspondents in Moscow. 
Ambassador T. N. Kaul met the: 
Soviet leaders who ‘‘assured him. 
that their policy on Kashmir 
was the same as before." One 
has only to recell that ten years 
ago, the Soviet leaders visiting 
Kashmir had made no secret of 
their support for Indian stand. 
Kaul added that the Soviet leaders 
“told me that Soviet friendship 
with India is-one of the funda- 
mental planks of the Soviet 
foreign policy and nothing will, 
change it.” 


Indian diplomaéy ‘is wasting 
its time by concentrating all its 
energies on the Western powers, 
USA and UK and 
without learning anything from 
the past trying to “‘persudde”’ 
them, while ignoring .the afro- 
Asian powers and taking the 


Socialist countries for granted. - 


Without Blinkers 

Let us see things straight, 
without any blinkers. Pakistans' 
anti-Indian posture is traditional 
and operation Grab-Kashmir its 
biggest single aim. 


It chose August 9 not only 
because it had ‘an exaggerated 
idea of the internal weaknesses 
of Kashmir and of the softness 
of New Delhi. It resorted to 
adventurist tactics in Kashmir 
as the easiest way to resolve its 
sharpening contradiction with 
USA over economic aid. A 
bold ‘anti-India adventure, un- 
leashing ‘‘liberation struggle” 
within Kashmir, providing op- 
portunities to the UN to, step 
in would certainty please USA 
while anything anti-Indian would 
not strain its friendly Telations 


with China, Pakistan  cold- 
bloodedly calculated. 
U.S. did influence the UN 


through its representative in the 
U.N. Secretariat, Ralph Bunce 
and said to it that there was no 
public expression of criticism of 
Pakistan violating Cease-Fire 
Line. 


The next move obviously is 
to pressurise India to accept 
UN arbitration. This is just what 
we have to avoid at all costs. 


repelled 


The mistake of 1947 repeated in 
1965 will be fatal. 


It is the duty of the Indian 
агле і forces, supported by the 
patrietic people oi Kashmir, to 
expel the invaders and they have 
done enough to inspire faith that 
they will fulfil their duty to the 
motkerland with honour. 


India is pledged to pursue a 
policy of peace and friendship 
with Pakistan. The first pre- 
requ site for the restoration of 
good  neighbourly relations is, 
for tre rulers and people of Pakis- 
tan to realise that Kashmir is 
Indian national territory and not 
negctiable. 


Fakistan's interventionist ad- 
ventire this time must be 
in a manner that the 
negetive and bitter experience 
teaciesiis rulers some simple - 
horre-truths. Let there be no 
dou»t that the common people 
of Pakistan and its progressive 
elements cannot but see sense, 
with experience and in fairly good 
time, if we starid firm over Kashmir 
anc yet remain friendly, ever 
ready to settle all disputes peace- 
fully and in a fraternal spirit. 
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Break-up of Malaysia 


SCRUTATOR а 


RITAIN has been unlucky 

with federations. The Cen- 

tral African Federation foun- 
dered on the rock of racial intoler- 
ance, on the inability of the Whites 
to accept the Africans as equals. 
The West Indian Federation was 
shaky from the start, the diver- 
gent interest of the islands could 
notbereconciled. The East Afri- 
can Federation never ever got off 
the ground; and now the South 
Arabian Federation and Malaysia 
on which so much energy and 
skill had been invested have star- 
ted splintering. 


Obviously, the federations were 
formed to serve the strategic and 
defence interests of Britain, with- 
out really taking into considera- 
tion whether the real interests of 
the areas will be furthered by such 
an amalgam of peoples and races. 


And when Britain felt that these 
same strategic and economic in- - 


terests could be better served by 
a weakening of the federal ties, 
she sonfetimes worked for it and 
almost always gracefully adopted 
it. Thus in Central Africa, the 
Rhodesian bastion of White supre- 
macy serves Britain's imperial in- 
terests bstter than a multi-racial 
state with neutralist tendencies 
would have, and Whitehall in- 
stead of working for a democrati- 
sation of the set-up in the federa- 
tion willingly agreed to,the break- 


up. 


Uneasy Federation 


Malaysia was from the very 
beginning an uneasy federation. 
The British had two objectives 
in mind when they worked for a 
federation of Malaysia—to protect 
its strategic interest in Singapore 


and economic interests in Malaya . 


and Borneo. The two were inter- 
connected; without the British 
base in Singapore the rubber and 
tin of Malaya and oil of Borneo 
would be at the mercy of any 
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South East Asian power which 
was prepared to grasp them. Yet 
without continental Malaya, the 
great aero-naval military base of 
Singapore is merely a sitting target, 
even the water supply depends 
on the main land. Singapore is 
the linch-pin of British presence 
east of Suez,. the joint Head- 
quarters of the Far-East is situated 


there and the three Service Chiefs 


also have their headquarters there. 
There are.three Air bases, and the 
naval base gives dockyard facili- 
ties to the Far East Fleet which 
number over 100 warships. 
Almost half way between Aus- 
tralia and Africa the. island city 
is ideally situated for the control 
of the Far-Eastern waters and the 
Bay of Bengal, as Aden is for the 
Red Sea and the Arabian Sea. The 
air base at Gan in the Maldives 
is only an auxiliary and is merely 
a second-line base. Thé impor- 
tance of Singapore in British 
strategy is therefore clear. 


| City State 


The island city-state however 
is predominantly Chinese, but 
English, Tamil, Malay and various 
Chinese dialects are spoken and 
it continues to be a multi-racial 
state. The official language even 
after the break-up is Malay. But 


at the same time the English edu-. 
cated Chinese who hold power - 


today in Singapore, form a small 
group and the growing influence 
of the Nanyang educated Chinese 
elite, is considered even by Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew to be a danger. 
Nanyang University was formed 
by Chinese through public sub- 
scription, and the education is 
modelled on the Chinese Universi- 


ties.’ The students are, therefore, — 


more sympathetic to the Peking 
regime than the leaders of the 
People’s Action Party of Mr. Lee. 

Similarly, the Chinese trade 
unions in Singapore are sympa- 


, other ideas. 


thetic to Peking. It was the fear 
that the island state would in 
course of time become an “‘Asian 
Cuba" that made Mr. Lee” an 
ardent supporter of the federation. 
He had hopes that the mainland 
Chinese would balance the Left- 
inclined Chinese on the island. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman had 
He was reluctant to 
include Singapore ‘with its large 
urban Chinese population in the 
Federation. Their presence would 
be a challenge to the Malayan 
character of Malaysia, the Malay 
would cease to be the majority 
community in the state. Yet the 
fear that, if Singapore remained 
outside the Federation, the threat 
will, be even greater pursuaded 
him to agree to the Federation but 
with built-in guarantee to preserve 
the dominant position of the 
Malays. Singapore and the Chi- 
nese were not given the represen- 
tation that they were entitled to 
on the basis of population; the 
PAP of Lee Kuan Yew, the major 
Chinese party, was excluded from 
coalition which ruled at Kuala 
Lumpur. On the other hand, 
forty per cent of the Federation's 
revenue came from Singapore, 
and the island city even agreed to 


` contribute to a special fund for 


the development of Sarawak and 
Sabah. : 


In order to balance Singapore, 
Sarawak and Sabah too were joi- 
ned to the Federation, though 
the people of these two territories 
had not clearly expressed their 
willingness for it. For that mat- 
ter even in Mr. Lee’s much- 
publicised refrendum in Singapore, 
the choice was not clear, and the 
Malaysian and British claims that: 
the people had freely chosen to 
join the Federation is at best of 
doubtful validity. 


Conflicting Interests 


Kuala Lumpur and Singapore 
had different and conflicting in- 
terests from the very beginning of 
the Federation. The confronta- 
tion with Indonesia acted as a 
cement of unity and the differences 
did not come into the open. But 
the racial riots of last year were 
a warning, and both Mr. Lee and 
Prince Abdul Rahman realised . 
that the Federation was in dan- 
ger. From the very beginning of 
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this year separation has been 
considered as the best way to 
maintain friendly relations bet- 
ween the two states. 

The animosity between the two 
leaders—Mr. Lee and the Tunku_ 
play on the same golf course but 
never together—introduced a per- 
sonal element into the quarrel. 
The Singapore leader is ambitious, 
the island istoo small for a man 
of his talents and.ability. He 
wanted to become the leader of^ 
Malaysia, and since the Tunku 
refused to take the PAP into the 
alliance, he formed an opposition 
party, **The Convention of Mala- 
ysian Malaysia"; Mr. Lee cam- 
paigned for a Malaysia in which 
all citizens would be equal irres- 
pective of race or religion. He 
protested against the division into 
first and second class citizens and 
against the over-representation ef 
Malayas in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The Convention of Malay- 
sian Malaysia did not succeed in 
making an impression on the 
: Malayas. - Equally, the Tunku's 
efforts to get a foothold in the 
island failed. With racial parties 
controlling both Malayas and 
Singapore, peaceful co-existence 
within the Federation was just an 
illusion. Е 


Tunku's Alternatives 

The Tunku had two alter- 
natives. He could take action 
against Mr. Lee and the PAP, 
or he could agree to separation. 
The first course was the choice 
of the Malay extremists. The 
Secretary General of the U.M.N. 
O. (United Malay National Or- 
ganization) Dato Sayed Jaafar 
Albar, the leader of Malay 
ultras, wanted the Tunku to arrest 
Mr. Lee and bring Singapore 
under Federal control. _ Mr. Al- 
bar's arguments were simple. The 
Singapore Prime Minister, he 
said, was claiming equality of 
status with the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia and was issuing state- 
ments and following policies which 
were contradictory to that of the 
government in Kuala Lumpur. 
Malaysia, he maintained, could 
not afford to have government in 
Singapore closely controlled by 
a party actually hostile to Kuala 
Lumpur, and it would be impos- 
sibleto defend Sarawak and Sabah 
with Singapore outside the Fede- 
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ration. The Tunku decided other- 
wise; hé was neverenthusiastic 
about the Chinese presence and 
felt that action against Lee would 
unite the Chinese population 
against him. 


The separation however has 
not served the interests of either 
party. The Tunku faces a serious 
problem in Sabah and Sarawak. 
These territories are against Mala- 
yanisation; in Sarawak the people 
are more friendly towards the 
Chinese and the regrouping of 
villages have alienated the people 
from the government of Kuala 
Lumpur. Both the Opposition 
parties, the United People's Parry 
andthe Party Machina, have cal- 
led for a refrendum on the Federa- 
tion issue. 


Financial Burden 


Moreover, the financial burden 


of developing these territories will 
have to be borne by Malaya, 
and the Tunku obviously is not 
enthusiastic about it. Britain too 
has lost interest in the Federation. 
It never, expected that the con- 
frontation would be so expensive. 
It is.thinking of a new strategy 
for Asia with a base of Darwin 
and another in the Chagga -penin- 
sula in the Indian Ocean and is 
hoping to control the sea lanes 
bya nuclear umbrella to be pro- 
vided- jointly with the United 
States. The Tunku's offer-of new 
bases is of little interest, and if 
Jakarta is willing to recognise 
Sarawak and Sabah as indepen- 
dent states. Whitehall will certain- 
ly, have a second hard look at 
the Federation. 


Singapore, on the other hand, 
is thrown on its own resources. 
The prcsence of the British base 
will be a continued irritation to 
Jakarta and Indonesia has no 
intention at present of modifying 
its policy. Further, Singapore isa 
trading city dependent on entrepot 
trade, i is not in a position to 


.become a second Hong Kong with 


thriving export industries. It is 


- already 2ngaged ina trade war 


with Melaysia, its major trading 
parnter, and that too at a time 
when relations with Indonesia 
have not improved. 


But the real proklem which 
Mr. Lee faces is that ihe Chinese 
working class-and the Nanyang 
intelligertsia will no longer be 
prepared to tolerate ап English- 
educated elite in control of 
the State Mr. Lee cannot hope 
to goverr with suppor: from the 
mainland. and as the economic 
consequeaces of the separation 
become clearer, the politiéal 
future fo- Mr: Lee апі the PAP - 
will becone тоге апа more bleak. 


The ejection of Singapore 
from ` Malaysia has therefore 
opened a new phase in the strug- 
gle for South-East Asia. One 
of the chef beneficiares of the 
Tunku's action is Iadonesia's 
Soekarno. The confron:ation has 


- succeeded, to a limited extent it is 


true, and Jakarta will be in a 
position to exert even greater 
political pressure on Sabah and 
Sarawak. Singapore’s future is 
dark and Malaya has lost all 
chance of becoming a modern 
democratic state. 
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Where is Algeria Going? 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


YHE sudden military coup 
d'etat in Algiers that over- 
threw the progressive Ben 

Bella regime on June 19—to the 
unconcealed joy of the local 
bourgeoisie and the rulers of the 
entire capitalist world—fits in 
with the machiavellian schemes 
of the Western powers, espe- 
cially France and the United 
States, which have recently un- 
leashed separately a broad-scale 
counter-revolutionary offensive 
against all the African leaders 
who dare to assert their indepen- 


dence by supporting the liberation , 


movements and steering their own 
nations along the path of socia- 
lism. К 

In the weeks following the 
Algiers coup d'etat, two of Ben 
Bella’s political allies in Africa 
narrowly escaped similar plots. 
Thus Massemba-Debat's leftist 
regime in Congo-Brazzaville— 
distinguished for its active support 
: to the nationalist movements іп 
Angola and -Congo-Leopoldville, 
and busily creating a socialist 
society of its own (in which the 
USIS Library has been suppressed 
for its ideological poison)—nip- 
ped in the bud a reactionary plot 
aimed at bringing the pro-western 
lackey, Fulbert Youlou, back to 
power. And Nasser—who has 
been irritating the United States 
by his independent attitude—also 
recently dodged a fate similar 
to that of Ben Bella at the hands 
of the local reactionaries who 
according tothe revelations of 
the Egyptian newspapers, have 
been working hand-in-glove‘with 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Tightly-knit Clique 

The Algiers coup d’etat was 
organised by a tightly-knit clique 
of Rightists, operating inside the 
National Front (the single ruling 
Party) the Government, the Army. 
These forces—led by Bouteflika, 
the Foreign Minister, who carried 
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out anti-imperialist foreign policy 
under Ben Bella in which he did 
not himself believe—were waiting 
for a chance to strike a fatal blow 
against Ben Bella who (despite 
his many weaknesses, compro- 
mises, hesitations) incarnated 
the aspirations of the workers 
and was slowly but surely whittl- 
ing away at the privileges of the 
rich and exploiters by encourag- 
ing the spread of workers’ control 
over the farms and factories of 
independent Algeria. The aim of 
the coup d'etat was to keep 
in the capitalist orbit and reverse 
the basically progressive trend of 
the Ben Bella regime, in order to 
favour the full growth of a bour- 
geoisie which would exploit the 
Algerian workers in close alliance 
with the imperialist powers for 
whom Algeria would remain an 
economic colony and source of 
raw materials, oil, etc. 

Algeria, at its present level 
of development is in the midst of 


` {һе second and decisive phase of 


its Revolution. The Nationalist 
phase—which lasted seven years 
and resulted in- the death of a 
million and a half martyrs—drove 
the French colonialists into the sea 
and rid the country of aniron heel 
that had pressed down on it for 
over 130 years. ‘Although that 
Liberation War was fought under 
the leadership of bourgeois na- 
tionalists using a combination of 
religious and purely patriotic slo- 
gans, the peasants and agricultural 
workers who carried the brunt of 
the struggle were in reality (without 
exactly naming their goals) fight- 
ing for the right to live in freedom 
from all exploitation, foreign or 
domestic, and to enjoy at last the 
fruits of their labour. 


National Liberation Front 

In the immediate aftermath of 
the National Revolution, the 
Algerian agricultural ^ workers 
demonstrated their real desires 


under way. 


t 


and “voted for socialism" un- 
equivocally by taking over the 
vast domains, abandoned by the 
colonialists, and working them 
collectively under their own 
elected workers’ councils. One of 
the first significant acts of Ben 
Bella—himself a typical Algerian 
peasant and passionate believer 
in social justice—was to recognize 
and legalise, by the famous de- 
crees of March, 1963, the ''Alger- 
ian Path to Socialism" which the 
workers had already been putting 
into practice without waiting for 
directives. 

The second phase of the Al- 
gerian Revolution—the transfor- 
mation of the bourgeois-feudal 
society inherited from colonialism 
into a socialist one seemed well 
But the National 
Liberation Front was not tran- 
formed from a heterogeneous na- 
tionalist organisation into a van- 
guard socialist revolutionary party 
and the bourgeois elements (some 
of whom had also played a vital 
role in the Liberation War) held 
positions of- power and influence 
in the Ben Bella regime and acted 
as a constant brake on progress. 


Western Designs 

Imperialism saw only too 
clearly the basic leftward trend of 
the Ben Bella regime. Fearful that 
its vast profitable holdings—oil, 
tungsten, lead, iron, exploited by 
French, American, West German 
companies—would eventually fall 
into the hands of the Algerian 
people, the Western powers struck 
through the King of Morocco, 
whose mercenary troops trea- 
cherously attacked socialist-orien- 
ted Algeria in October 1963. Ben 
Bella’s immediate response was 
to plunge forward and nationalise 
all the remaining French-held agri- 
cultural land in the country. The 
following year, April 1964, the 
FLN adopted a veritable blue- 
print for the “transition to socia- 
lim"—the Algiers Charter— 
despite the opposition of the 
bourgeois forces inside the FLN. 

Meanwhile, in the interna- 
tional arena, Algeria shifted closer 
and closer to the Socialist coun- 
tries, both to the Soviet Union 
and its East European allies, and 
to China and other socialist na- 
tions of Asia, all of which entered 
into programs of economic and cu- 
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ltural exchange with the Ben Bella 
regime, whose closest friend was, 
in fact, Fidel Castro of revolu- 
tionary Cuba. But cultural and 
economic links with France, es- 
tablished by the Evian Treaty, 
continued in effect. 


Centre of Revolt 

-More than anyone else, Ben 
Bella sounded the gong of con- 
tinual revolt against colonialism 
in all its forms, and Algiers 
became the thriving center of the 
liberation movements. Angolan 


and South African freedom fight- 


ers were trainéd on Algerian soil, 
and Algeria  consisténtly^ and 
proudly aided, in a material way, 
the revolutionaries of the Congo 
fighting against Tshombe and the 
American armed  mercenaries. 
Under these circumstances, Elgero- 
American relations reached a point 
of extreme tension, although the 
United States continued its ship- 
ments of surplus wheat in the vain 
hope of exerting a moderating 
influence on Algerian foreign 
policy. 


But the anti-socialist resistance , 


force remained strong and active. 
These bourgeois- elements 
were strongly entrenched inside 
the Administration and economy, 
since they had a near-monopoly 
of education and technical know- 
how. | From these vantage- 
points, they effectively sabotaged 
the efforts of the regime to cope 
with the thousands of thorny 
problems created by the destruc- 
tiveness of colonialism and war 
—vwide-spreád unemployment, illi- 
teracy, disease and, above all, 
lack of trained technicians. 
‘Presiding over an uneasy and 
delicate coalition of reactionaries 
(feudal and bourgeois), sincere 


Moslem socialists like himself; 


and scientific Marxists, Ben Bella 
tried to placate and appease the 


anti-socialist forces rather than . 


suppress them, as the critical left- 
wing supporters of the regime con- 
tinually advised him to do. Thus, 
for two years following the na- 
tionalisation of the land of the 
colonialists, the economy stagna- 
ted ani no significant steps 
forward on the path to socialism 
were takenfor fear о” arousing 
the violent opposition of those 
very forces of the Right which 
grabbed power on June 19. 
— 
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Despit2 the explicit terms of 
the *Algiers Charter", the 2,800 
big Algerian landlords were not 

~ expropriated in the interest of the 
small landless pezsarits like those 
of the Kabylia mountains—some 
of whom carried on sporadic 
“guerilla "warfare" against the 

. BenBella regime. Eightv per cent 
of the nation's industry and com- 
merce remzined in private, mainly, 
Erench hands, thus making im- 
possible any overall planning of 
the economy in the interest of the 
working class. The revolutionary 
plan of the immediate post- 
independence days was dissipated 
in a morass of difficulties and in- 
ternal bickering. — 

Finally, on the eve of the 
Scheduled Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence-and the World Youth Festi- 
val—two events which would have 
made of leftist Algeria-a radical 
center of the Third World—Ben 
Bella and h's progressive suppor- 
ters decided to put their foot 
down, purge the Rightist obstruc- 
tionists anc make the decisive 
leap forward on the road to 
socialism. Two days before the 
coup d'etat, the Algerian press 
proudly published the decisions 
of the FLN—expropriation of the 
landlords, extension of workers’ 
control ‘throughout the economy, 
stringent price-control. 

But it was too late. At that 
critical moment, the Right—which 
had all along been. supported dis- 
creetly by France and the United 
States, acting separately—struck 
desperately, using its military arm, 
Boumedienne, Minister of De- 
fencé, who hed been busily creat- 
ing an entirely new, effective, well- 
trained reguler Army command- 
ed by a new officers’ caste, over- 
paid and aienated from the 
people. 


Masterpiece of Planning 

The'coup d'etat was a master- 
piece of planning ánd execution. 
The population in general, and the 
forces of the Left in particular 
were caught completely off-guard 
and found themselves bare- 
handed facing a’60,000 man Army 
armed to the teeth with the most 
efficient up-to-date equipment 
furnished by the Soviet Union at 
the time of the border squabble 
with Morocco. The capitalists, 
landlords, shcp-keepers, self- 


seekiig careerists and bureau- 
crats of the Administration, etc. 
greeted the news of the coup d'etat 
with jubilation, but the workers, 
peasants and revolutionary intel- 
lectuels are sullenly opposed to 
the new regime. The demonstra- 
tions of the days following the 
coup i’etat were enough to cause 
the self-styled “leaders” who had 
seized power—the so-called Re- 
volutionary Council, consisting 
for th» most part of high-ranking 

ilita-y men—to impose a com- 
plete "military occupation of the 
big cities, and to serve notice of 
their ntention -to massacre the 
population in the event of open 
opposition. Thus the Algerian 
workers—who have had their 
fill of fighting and killing—sank 
into a mood of angry waiting, 
the fo-mer atmosphere of free- 
discussion and good-cheer (punc- 
tuated by much loud complain- 
ing!) Fas been transformed into 
one of suspicion and fear, and : 
tongues no longer wag freely since 
the spies of the unpopular regime 
are eve-ywhere. But the flame of 
liberty and the hope of socialism 
burn br ghtly still beneath the sur- 
face. 


Western Reactions 

Immediate international reac- 
tions to the coup . d'etat reflected, 
directly or indirectly, all the con- 
tradicticns of the world today. 
The Western- powers, the only real 
beneficiaries of the operation, 
cunningly kept quiet at first or 
made non-committal statements. 
The anti-imperialist voices of 
Africa (Ghana, Guinea, Egypt) 
seeing the coup d'etat as a crimi- 
nal act against the -authentic 
symbol >f the African Revolu- 
tion spoke out strongly against 
it, as did Fidel Castro. At the 
same tine, the more or less 
conservative African countries of 
the British Commonwealth -also 
indirectly condemned thé coup 
d’etat by refusing to send dele- 
gates to the scheduled Afro-Asian 
Conference in Algiers. < 

Thus practically no African 
country—Left ` ог Right—went 
to the Conference, which was the 


decisive reason why it could. not 


take place.* The African Libera- 
tion Movements (with rare excep- 
tions) were also privately shocked 
by the coup d'etat against е 
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man they regarded as a genuine 
supporter and friend. India op- 
posed the holding of the Confer- 
ence under the circumstances. The 
Soviet Union kept silent, and 
China—with her eye on the Con- 
ference—immediately gave its ap- 
proval to the counter-revolution- 
ary clique in Algiers, hoping the 
Conference would be held there in 
any event. 


China’s Line 

Thus Socialist Сһіпа°ѕ irn- 
mediate moral support to the 
authors of the coup d'etat has 
no relation to the internal class- 
struggle that is raging in Algerian 
society. It is an episode in the 
Sino-Soviet controversy and the 
“struggle for influence" under 
way in the Third World between 
the two great Socialist giants, 
China and the Soviet Union. 

The new regime brought to 
power by the coup de'etat lost 
no time in revealing its intention 
of abandoning and, if possible, 
reversing the — anti-imperialist 
foreign policies of Ben Bella. 
In their declarations, Bouteflika 
and Boumedienne speak frequently 
of a policy which will be “neither 
Right nor Left". “neither East 
nor West" in sharp contrast 
with the language of Ben Bella, 
who invariably proclaimed (and 
proved by his acts) his basic 
allegiance to the Socialist world 
and his passionate opposition to 
imperialism. Already, the Alge- 
rian press has stopped its sharp 
attacks against American imper- 
riallsm, and | USIS—formerly 
kept at arms length—now has 
fuller scope for its propaganda 
about the glories of American 
capitalism. 

At the same time, Algeria's 
relations with France seem con- 
spicuously cosy since the coup 
d'etat. The French bourgeois 
press has been publishing apprecia- 
tive articles praising the “‘rea- 
sonableness" of. the new rulers, 
their "freedom from doctrinaire 
socialist slogans", their “соп- 
centration on their own affairs", 
etc. The French newspapers, 
significantly, hailed with shouts 
of triumph the recently signed 
Franco-Algerian oil agreements 
concerning the division of  re- 
venues from the oil installations 
of the Sahara. ` 
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The foreign policy pattern is 
becoming clear : links with the 
Soviet Union and China will 
not be broken, but Algeria will 
become increasingly dependent on 
the Western world economically 
and therefore politically, if the 
new rulers have their way. This 
is the reality behind the dema- 
gogic emphasis on “Moslem 
values". 

Since warm relations with the 
Western powers are incompatible 
with genuine support to the 
revolutionary movements, it is 
not surprising that the representa- 
tives in Algiers of the Spanish 
anti-fascists, and of the move- 
ments directed against the neo- 
colonialist regimes of Africa have 
béen told, by the Government, to 
ease all political activity. 


Against Nationalisation 

This anti-progressive foreign- 
policy trend is closely linked with 
the bourgeoisie's offensive, under 
the new regime, against the 
socialisation process within the 
country. Thus, the key to Alge- 
rian socialism—workers control 
and management, through elected 
councils, of the’ collectivised 
farms and factories—is coming 
under violent attack in the 
Algerian press, which has served 
notice that the system will not be 
extended further, **at least in the 
immediate future". The Algerian 
governmental press also speaks 
constantly of the need to create 
a “climate of confidence” for the 
fruitful operation of private 
enterprise and for the encourage- 
ment of foreign investment. 

A recently published report 
by the Algiers Chamber of Com- 
merce reveals, indignantly, that 
Ben Bella, at the time of the 
Trade Union Congress in March, 
had proposed the nationalisation 
of all the industry іп the 
country—an "unreasonable" pro- 
ject which, according to the re- 
port. would have been carried 


_ out if Boumaza (then Minister 


of Industry, now information 


Minister) had not  steadfastly 
refused to comply. 
Under Ben Bella, the 


Medical School was attached to 
the Ministry of Health, and the 
medical students, even before 
graduation, were regarded as 
servants of the State and the 


people. Upon graduation, the 
students were to be sent to the 
countryside where their services 
were most urgently needed, 
before embarking on their specia- 
lized medical careers as State 
functionaries. Medicine as a 
private money-making business 
was оп the way out. Now this 
socialist trend in medicine has 
already been reversed, the Medical 
School is again attachéd to the 
Ministry of Education, and the 
medical students are looking 
forward to setting up their private 
practices in the big cities where 
they will make as much money 
as they can, without much 
concern for the general needs of 
the population. 

Thecommon peopleof Algeria 
will not succumb to the restoration 
of bourgeois rule, especially after 
getting a brief taste of economic 
democracy and collective life. 
Although the war-weariness of 
the population rules out (at least 
for the moment) the possibility of 
an armed struggle against the 
illegal regime, the resistance will 
continue, 

In the forefront of this strug- 
gle will be the urban and rural 
proletariat who will resist the 
application of all anti-socialist 
measures, such as the attempt 
(already threatened) to weaken 
workers' control of farms and 
factories by placing them directly 
under the thumb of Government 
bureaucrats. 

Recently, a well reasoned 
appeal calling upon the people to 
defend the Revolution and resist 
the regime by forming clandestine 
groups has been circulating from 
hand to hand throughout Algeria. 
The appeal is signed by Hocine 
Zahouane, a leftist member of 
the Political Bureau, now in 
hiding, in the name of a newly 
formed Popular Resistance Or- 
ganistion. 

Thus the organisers of the 
coup d'etat will be frustrated in 
their reactionary intentions, by 
the resistance of the masses, and 
the will ofthe people will triumph 
in the end by the establishment of 
a firm government of the pro- 
ducers against the exploiters and 
parasites, avoiding the excessive 
liberalism of the Ben Bella regime. 
which literally opened the door 
to reaction. 
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JJ. SINGH’S IMMUNITY’ 


Т а moment when the entire 


nation is concerned about - 


the attack on its sovereignty 
by the mass infiltration of Pakis- 
tanis into the valley of Kashmir, 
it is amazing to find even in the 
Capital an open campaign being 
carried on for the partition of 
Kashmir and the formation of an 
independent State with the Valley 
taken out of the map of India. 
On August 10, J. J. Singh 
spoke at a public meeting in 
New Delhi openly calling for 
the partition of Kashmir into 
three zones: the Pak-occupied 
area to go to Pakistan, Jammu 
and Ladakh remain with India, 
and the Valley to be made an “‘in- 
dependent" State. This plan, 
which is not very different from 
what the USIS has suggested a 


little over two years ago, was ` 


Put forward by Singh at a meeting 
organised by the Indian Council 
of World Affairs. J. J. Singh js, 
of course, а man of no conse- 
quence in Indian politics, except 
that he is known as a peddler of 
the U.S. point of view in New 
Delhi and plays the host, curi- 
ously enough, to Sri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan. So the most 
he can claim may be to echo, 
to a certain extent, the personal 
views of Sri Narayan. / 


What baffles one about the 
whole episode, however, is that 
while the Government has been 
quick to move for legislation 
making propaganda questioning 
the territorial intergrity of the 
country an offence and has ban- 
ned the use of maps showing any 
divergence on the frontier line 
even from academic institu- 
tions, hereis a person who 
is invited by a-responsible body 
like the Indian Counc:l of World 
Affairs openly calling for the 
very thing which is banned under 
the law. The Indian Council of 


World Affairs, though a semi-. 


official body, is believed to enjoy 
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Government patronage. Many 
Left Communists have been put 
behind bars under the DIR for 
having said much less in relation 
to China: the DMK had to amend 
its Party constitution so that it 
might not have to face the anger 
of the law for preaching vivisec- 
ction "of the country. But the 
Indian Council of World Affairs 
has no compunction in offering 
J.J. Singh a platform from which 
he could propagate what neither 
the ordinary law of the land nor 
the DIR permits. 

When the Government is stri- 
ving its utmost to convince the 
world about the violation of the 
country's territorial.integrity by 
Pakistani infiltrators, itis repre- 
hensible that men like J. J. Singh 


shouid эе permitted to propagate 
openly inside the country the 
policy of partitioning Kashmir. 
One can understand and appre- 


-ciate the need for academic free- 


dom being granted to institutions 
like the Indian Council of World 
Affairs; and the fullest opportu- 
nity for discussion of all points of 
view, fr endly or hostile, should be 
permittzd within the precincts 
of such a body. But such free- 
‘dom does not mean that its plat- 
form can be handed over to any 
body—least of all to political ad- 
venturers with no claim to acade- 
mic respectability—to publicly 
campaign for a line which is not 


only aminational in politics but 


offensive under the law of theland. 

I trust that the authorities of 
the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, and the Union Govern- 
ment as welly will take note of 
this shocking demonstration of 


irresponsibility during the very 


week wien the people of kashmir 
together witht the jawans were figh- 
ting the зае for India's integrity 
in conditions of acute difficulty. 
New Dehi S. R. Gupta 
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FOREIGN OFFICE FUNCTIONING . 


HANAKYA SEN in his arti- 
_, cle, “The Black Curtain" 
(Mainstream, August 15, 
1965)has attacked the functioning 
of our Foreign O fficeina manner 
that one gets the feeling of being 
entertained with, to quote his 
own picturesque phrase, “а parade 
of myths, assertions and make- 
believes". 


There are many aspects of our 
External Affairs Ministry which 
demand close public scrutiny and 
sharp criticism. But Chanakya 
Sen has chosen a very wrong 
ground. His main.grouse that a 
student of India's foreign policy 
is denied access to factual data is 
very much off the mark. In actua! 
practice, a research scholar in 
New Delhi—even if he is a forei- 
gner—has more access not only to 


“documents but to the makers of 


the foreign policy than perhaps 


. anywhere else in the world. 


Sen has devoted nearly a colu- 
umn of his three-page indictment 


X, 
to Michéel Brechér's case. Like 
Sen, I too had the opportunity 
of knowing Brecher personally, 
and I have the clearest impression 
that, if anything, Brecher has 
been almost pampered with data 
rather than being starved of them. 
The scholar who was provided 
with the 21е of the Prime Minis- 
ter's fortnightly confidential let- 
ters to cclleagues, covering seve- 
ral years, should have hardly any 


reasonto complainthat the autho- - 


rities here were “far from co- 
operative °. I would like to know. 
in which other country Brecher 
could have taken the liberty of 
mimeographing a personal letter 
of a Cabiaet Minister to circulate 
a rather 2xtraordinary question- 
naireto Lundreds of those he had 
interviewed. · My complaint with 
regard to?Brecher’s case is that 
few of otr Indian scholars have 
been prov:ded with such generous 
quantum bf facilities for research 
as this Canadian biographer ' of 
Nehru. ` 
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Chanakya Sen has made an- 
other charge: “There is no com- 
prehensive report even on the ap- 
paratus of the Ministry, the divi- 
sion of [abour and the classifica- 
tion and distribution of work." 
It seems he has not seen the An- 

-nual Report of the Ministry of 
External Affairs presented regu- 
larly tothe Parliament during the 
Budget session. Even as a free- 
lance journalist I have had little 
difficulty in meeting the heads of 
divisions and desks in the Foreign 
Office. Infact, [have always felt 
that, there is such an over-abun- 
dance of material available from 
the Foreign Office to even a casual 
student that often there is the 
danger of getting a wrong pers- 
p2ctive about the actual hap- 
penings. - 

His charge that “reports sub- 
mitted from time to time on the 
working of variotis missions ab- 
road are closely guarded Secret" 
caneasily berefuted by a reference 
to the reports of the Parliament's 
Public Accounts Committee, in 
which nothing from cutlery to 
mission staff escapes close check- 
up. The Budget papers of the 


Union Government also provide: 


a lot of material on the subject. 

. Itis nottrue, as Chanakya Sen 
seems to make out, that “the notes 
exchanged on major events, minu- 
tes of important conferences, 
m?moranda on major issues” are 
not published by our Foreign 
Office. He would find it difficult 
to quote the case of a single coun- 
try where so many White Papers 
onlive issues of current diplomacy 
have been published as they are 
in India. 

The position is rather the 
opposite of what Chanakya Sen 
complains about. There is too 
little of secret diplomacy on the 
part of our Foreign Office. To 
lay bare every State Paper does 
notalways help а country’s foreign 
policy. For instance, I am of the 
definite opinion that the publica- 
tion of the Reports of Official 
Teams of India and China on the 
Boundary dispute has come in 
the way of manoeuvring for.a 
settlement by either side; such 
a practice can only help to 
make the stand of a country ir- 
revocably rigid—not-a very con- 
venient situation for high-level 
diplomacy. 
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The publication of Foreign 


-Office papers is essentially a poli- 


tical question. Chanakya Sen has 
referred to the case of some ofthe 
European countries. Ifheexami- 
nes the. position carefully, he 
would find that most of the dis- 
closures have come as a result of 
the compulsions of the Cold 
War. If one party has published 


its own version of events, the- 


other side has followed it up by 
givingitscounter-version. Iftoday, 
for instance, Peking releases 
documents of India-China nego- 
tiations, I am sure our Foreign 
Office will come out with its own 
collection of scecret papers., Cha- 
nakya Sen has been misinformed 
when he says that “almost all 
vital documents relating to the 
Korean War and the Suez inci- 
dent have been published in the 
world capitals." This is factually 
untrue, otherwise the Eden 
Memoirs and the recent Candian 
publication, Crisis, would not have 


REMEMBERING BRECHT 
Alkazi's Bold 


ERTOLT Brecht who died 
nine years ago is one of the 
most prominent playwrights 

of the twentieth century. He 
completely revolutionized the 
theatre by introducing epic theatre 
with a new type of stage-craft and 
characters. 
` The theme of split personality 
isa striking phenomenon in Bre- 
cht’s dramatic works. Through- 
out his life in actions and writings 
Bertolt Brecht annoyed and pro- 
voked both his friends and ene- 
mies. To him theatre was-a place 
for protest and enlightenment and 
not for illusion or escape. 
The traditional drama portrays 
the struggle of class instincts. 


"Brecht demands that the stuggle 


of class instincts be replaced by 


-the struggle of social conscious- 


ness, of social-convictions. He 
maintains that the situation must 
not be only felt but explained, 
crystallized into the idea which - 
would overturn the world. 


Bertolt Brecht is very im- 


remained the main source of 
inside information on the Suez. 
The Documents on British Fo- 
reign Policy so far released come 
upto only 1939. 

"Lastly, Chanakya Sen's refe- 
rence‘to Schlesinger’s disclosures 
misses the very relevant fact that 
their main purpose has been to 
open the political campaign for 
Robert Kennedy against Johnson 
in the next coming contest for the 
Democratic Party's Presidential 
nomination. They no doubt pro- 
vide interesting sidelights on his- 
tory but are heavily interlarded 
with spicy bits, such as, for ins- 
tance, the one on Jackie's intel- 
ligent visage. A true historian 
has.to sift the tare from the wheat. 
Memoirs are highly readable but 
are often a very poor guide to 
any objective appraisal of events. 
And even in the field of memoirs, 
we have Panikkar's and K.P.S. 
Menon's interesting works. 

New Delhi Kautilya Shastri 


ps 


Experiment 


portant to us. As a rare treat, 
it was exciting to see this week . 
in New. Delhi a moving docu- 
mentary on Bertolt Brecht pro- 
duced by E. Alkazi, the Director of 
the National School of Drama. 
A tremendous, haunting effect is 
created by nearly 200 lantern sli- 
destaken out of photographs and 
paintings, largely by well-known 
German artists Kaethe Kollwitz 
and George Groz. Some authentic 
scenes of atrocities and horrors 
of mass massacre of Jews in the 
concentration camps and outside 
by Hitler's regime and the devas- 
tation of Germany during the 
World War were simply shudde- 
ring and unforgettable. 


The music was appropriately 
chosen. The voice of Alkazi and 
the script by him had a deep im- 
pression and dramatic power. 


It was an excellent experiment 
in portraying Bertolt Brecht. 
This is the first of a series of three 
—to be followed by two plays of 
Brecht. VSL, 
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Language Problem In Belgium 


MADHU PANIKKAR 


HE recent’ government crisis 
in Belgium, lasting over 
two months, has once again 

emphasised the contention that 
language is one of the most ex- 
plosive political. issues in the 
modern world. It is not only so 
in our own country.~ / 


In Canada and in Belgium, 
two different communities, face 
each other across a language 
barrier. In the Swiss canton of 
Berne, the French-speaking 
Jurassiens are waging a bitter 
campaign for 
Spain, after centuries of existence 
as a national entity, Catalans and 
Basques and others are still un- 
willing to accept the domination 
of Castillian. 


French Republic 


In France, it is true that the 
one and indivisable republic which 
came into being after the Re- 
volution of 1789 led to a centra- 
lisation which dealt a mortal 
blow to ‘‘mother tongues” like 
Provencal and Breton. The 
names were Frenchified, every 
effort was made to root out local 
particularism. It was the local 
languages, some of which had 
a rich literature, which suffered 
from this policy of centralisation. 
But even in France linguistic 
loyalties could not be extinguished. 
Provencal again flowered in the 
late nineteenth century and there 
was a deliberate attempt to revive 
Britany’s culture. In Alsace of 
course, German and їп the 
Flamand areas, Flemish conti- 
nued to be spoken. The attempt 
at imposing a single language on 
the French people failed ; even 
a nation which has made the idea 
of France into a cult wisely re- 
cognised though belatedly that 
patriotism—loyalty to 
language above all—is very much 
of a force in the present century. 


Belgium, however, is a special É 
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separation.. In. · 


case. It is an artificial creation, 
uniting French-speaking Wallons 
and the Flamands who spoke а 
Dutch dialect—Flemish> Belgium 
was therefore from. the very 
beginning a state without roots; 
there was never їй history a 
Belgium people, though Caesar 


can be quoted to show that the 


Belgae were the bravest of the 
Gallic tribes. Belgium failed to 
develop a national consciousness 


sufficiently strong to resist regional ' 


particularism. But .till the first 
World War the linguistic question 
was not a serious political prob- 
blem though the, Flamands 
demanded that their language be 
used in their province. Wallons 
dominated the economy and along 
with the people of the Brussels 
region, governed the country. 
The younger generation of Fla- 
mands under the inspiring 
leadership of Louis De Raet how- 
ever became conscious of their 
separateness. they turned against 
the slow Gallicisatior of Flanders. 
As Professor Geyl points out 
“What had impressed me in 1911 
was the moral fervour animating 
these Flemish students." Flan- 
ders if it was stripped of its 
French veneer would “once more 
be a growing ground of Nether- 
land's culture". 


Occupation of Belgium 

The soil was reedy and the 
invasion and . occupation of 
Belgium by German troops was 
the time of sowing. In 1914, 
some Flamands were prepared to 
co-operate with the Germans to 
implement their programme. In 
1916, the University of Ghent 
was "flemified". A Council of 
Flanders was set up under German 
auspices which undertook to in- 
troduce self-government for 
Flanders. .Already Flemish had 
since 1898 been ап official 


‘language for the publication of 


laws not only in Belgium but 


also n the Congo. French, 
however, remained the language of 
cultur2, Flemish was the language 
of a small community and most 
educated"Flamands spoke French. 
The Cerman occupation had led 
to an ewakening of national cons- 
ciousness, and more and more 
Flamands thought of themselves 
as belonging to the great Ger- 
manic cOmmunity. 


Flamards’ Growth 

Im the inter-war period, the 
Flamands grew in strength. 
The Introduction of universal 
suffrage in 1921 brought voting 
rights to the common man and 
allowed the Flemish strength to 
be felt in Parliament. 
months after universal suffrage 
was adopted, the Flamands 
scored another  victory—Dutch 
was accepted as the administra- 
tive language in the Flemish 
region of Belgium. In politics, 
it led tothe emergence of the Fle- 
mish rational party. In 1930 
the Un versity of Ghent became 
Flamand, and by the laws of 
1932 aad 1935  unilinguism— 


Dutch in the Flemish regions and, 


French in the Wallon regions- 
was accepted. However, any 
citizen who wanted ап · official 
order ir. his mother tongue could 


obtain it from the administration 


and at the request of 16 parents 
the lar guage other than that 


A few 


of the region could be taught i іп, 


the schools. 

‘The emergence of Flemish 
linguistic ‘nationalism was to 
some extent helped by the Catholic 
Church in Flanders. The local 
clergy played an important role 
in spreading knowledge of Dutch. 
The Flamands were also active 
in Cong», not only in the Church 
but alsc in the administration. 
And they saw to it that the 
Belgium language compromise 
was also applied in the Congo. 
The Wallons during this period 
were no: discontented, the upper 
classes whether in the Flamand 
region o- in wallonia were French- 
speaking; industry and finance 
were dcminated by them and 
Brussels was very much of a 
French city. But at the same 
time the growing strength of the 
Flemish region was viewed with 
disquiet. It was therefore only 


a questicn of time before the con- 
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frontation between the two com- 
munities took place. 

The growing differences bet- 
ween the two communities was 
further accentuated by the fact 
that while the population in the 
Flemish region rapidly increased 
that of Wallonia declined. Wal- 
lonia’s prosperity in the early 
part of the century was based on 
steel and coal; after the Second 
World War, these have been in 
decline. Instead of creating new 
jobs there has been a lessening of 
opportunities, industrialists are 
unwilling to invest because of the 
strong trade union movement. 
They have preferred the Flemish 
region where the wallons are less 
militant and less organised. The 
growth of industry gave the 
Flemish region a new confidence 
while the Wallons became more 
and more worried about their 
future. They blamed-the govern- 
ment for neglecting their interests, 
the Flemish majority in Parlia- 
ment would, they felt, stand in 
the way of the economic rejuvena- 
tion of Wallonia. This was re- 
flected not only in internal policy 
but also in the criticism of the 
Benelux and the foreign policy 
' of the Goyernment which they 
claim’ was anti-French. 


Regional Pulls 

The growth of regionalism 
and linguistic nationalism affected 
politics. The two major parties 
Social Christians and the Socia- 
list Party claim to be national 
parties; but the strength of the 
Socialist party is in Wallonia 
while the Social Christian Party 
draws its majority from the 
Flamand area. But neither party 
can neglect regional pulls and 
popular movements like the 
Flamand Volksunie and the 
Wallon Renovation Movement 
and the Popular Wallon Move- 
ment are able to exert considera- 
ble pressure. Neither party is 
able to ignore the sentiment of 
either community. The result 
has been that the attempt to 
find a way-out of this permanent 
state of crisis has not been suc- 
cessful. Governments have been 
a coalitions, which implement 
policies previously agreed upon, 
and if the Prime Minister belongs’ 
to one party, he is matched by a 
Deputy Prime Minister belonging 
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to the other party. In the re- 
cently fromed- Harmel Govern- 
ment, this has been reduced to 
absurdity; there are no less than 
four Ministers of Education, two 
Flamands, Socialist and Social 
Christian, and 
Wallons. 


The language issue has re- · 


'duced Belgium fo complete im- 
potence. Mr. Harmel has 
however ingeniously argued that 
Belgium is a sort of pilot state, 
the way it solves its problem 
would have European significance. 
Yet, to the ordinary observer— 
and even to us Indians who face 
a'language problem of our own— 
the Belgian efforts to solve the 
linguistic problem are of some in- 
terest. The Flamands for exam- 
pleinsist that on the Flemish 
coast, all signs should be in 
` Dutch they want to completely 
Plamandise the French speaking 
people in Flanders and want that 


all enterprises in the Flanders 


region should become Flemish. 

The strength of linguistic na- 
tionalism, the insistence of the 
Flamands that ‘some suburban 
areas of Brussels should not be 
detached from the Flemish region 
and attached to bilingual Brus- 
sels had made the existence of 
Belgium as an unitary state im- 
possible. For, now in each 
region, the language of the region 
is supreme, and the Flamands 
insist that the immigrants should 
adapt themselves to the existing 
conditions. 

To solve the problem, the 
Government has been continuo- 
uslyconsidering measures since 
1963. The Sociaists and Social 
-Christians have after long ne- 
gotiations agreed on a compro- 
mise. But the elections upset 
their plans. As Mr. Harmel 
pointed out, the Liberal Pro- 
gressive Party which did remark- 
ably well in the elections could 
not be included in the coalition, 
forits inclusion would upset the 
delicate compromise arrived at 
between the two parties in the 
previous coalition. The measures 
which the Harmel Government 
proposes to introduce are not 
yet clear. But both the Wallons 
and the Flamands have asked 
that the unitary state be trans- 
formed into a federation. The 
Wallons want that the two re- 


ly 


similarly two 


‘are not prepared to accept. 


gions should be joined together in 
a federation and that the Central 
Government should exercise 
minimum functions. This would 
give both the regions equa- 


- lity. 


But the Flamands are not 
prepared to accept a federation in 
which the regions would be equal. 
Brussels should yield more 
and more powers to the provinces 
and that some of the administrative 
offices should move into the 
provinces, but equality in a 
Federation between the Flemish 
region and the Wallon region they 
On 
the other hand, they demand that 
there should be a strict application 
of the principle of proportionality 
both in popular representation 
and in administration. 

The Wallons on the other 
hand insist on a permanent gua- 
rantee against being a minority 
in Belgium; they demand that 
in the Senate there should be 
equal representation of the two 
communities in order to com- 
pensate for the Flemish majority - 
in the Chamber. ` 

A considerable number 
of  Flamands speak French 
not only for official communica- 
tions but also among themselves. 
The Flamands want that bilingua- 
lism should be a tow-way street, 
and the government should make 
every effort to spread knowledge 
of Dutch in the French-speaking 
area. Their insistence on uni- 
linguism for the other hand will 
force those Flamands who now 
speak French by preference to 
learn Dutch. Itisfor this reason 
that they insist that administra- 
tion and justice in each of the 
two lingusitic regions should be 
carried in the language of the 
region, and in Brussels, in both tbe 
languages. This is ,also the 
the reason why they want senior 
posts in the administration to be 
held by men who are bilingual. 

Unless a suitable solution 
acceptable to both the communi- 
ties are found, Belgium will dis- 
integrate. The attempt to impose 
alanguage on a people has ended 
in endangering the very existence 
of the state. And Belgium is 
not the only example. Canada, 
Spain and even France are ex- 
amples that  lingustic loyalties ’ 
cannot be wiped out by dikiat. 
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AN UNREAL APPROACH 


` 


A Path For Pakistan, By Aslam Siddiqi, Pakistan. Publishing 


House, Karachi pp 250. 


ATELY, 
lot of thinking in Pakistan 


regarding the role of Rawal- _ 


pindi in international affairs, parti- 
cularly towards the Middle East, 
Asia and the Communist world. 


Pakistan press and scholars 
have been critical of the policy 
of complete subservience to the 
West. Gone are the days when 
Mohammad Ali Bogra staged a 
procession. in Karachi in 1954 
of decorated. carts laden with 


‘American wheat hauled by camels 


from whose necks suspended 
placards with the words “Thank 
you America.” 


A Path for Pakistan, however, 
does not reflect the present anti- 
imperialist mood of Pakistan. 
It does not want Rawalpindi to 
break its ties with the’ West. 
It, however, pleads for giving a 
new direction to the country’s 
foreign policy by pointing out the 
need to have closer relations with 
the Persian Gulf countries—Afgha- 
nistan, Iran and Turkey. 


The book is divided into four 
parts. The first part, The Heritage, 
describes the physical handicaps 
and. also the traditions which 
Pakistan has inherited. The 
second part, The Struggle, narrates 
its brief history and brings out 
the action and counter-action of 
these facts. It also describes the 
events immediately following the 
partition of the sub-continent and 
the problems faced by Pakistan. 
The third part, New Horizons, 
explains the main thesis of the 
“the need io revitalise 
Islam.’” According to the author 
“only spiritual factors can make 
up for adverse physical factors 


and that Islam has to be revita- ' 


lised in order to master the situa- 
tion." It is in that pursuit that 
the author suggests a confedera- 
tion of thefour Muslim countries, 


02 


there has been a, 


Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran and^ 


Turkey. He propounds the theory 
of joint defence among these 
countries and envisages close co- 


- operation of soldiers and civilians 


‘in the prosecution of the Jehad. 
He has coined a new word 
“Turpaghan” for the confedera- 
tion. He pleads for such an 
arrangement "because the region 
*has immense resources, human 
and material, and strategically it 
will be an extremely well-placed 
unit." He terms it as the “Heart 
Land of the World," (P. 196-8). The 
author also gives detailed account 
of CENTO which apart from 
countering the Soviet threat in 
the region satisfied the natural 
urge of the countries to come 
closer (P. 204-6). As such the 
confederation will be a continua- 
tion of the process which has 
already been there since the Bagh- 
dad Pact in 1955. 


The author is, however, con- 
scious of the fact that in any such 
arrangement, East Pakistan would 
be treated as an outcast. To 
avoid such a situation, he sug- 
gests that East Pakistan's link with 

-other members have to be by sea. 
The naval tradition must, there- 
fore, be revived and encouraged. 
But how can the revival of the 
navy integrate.this part with the 
region *Turpaghan", the author is 
not clear about. 


The author, nevertheless, has 
not been able to get over the India- 
phobia and the requirements ofthe 
national defence and security in 
face of the danger from its nei- 
ghbour, India. He talks about the 


need for realignment in view of 


the Sino-Indian trouble and the 
massive military aid given by 
the U.K. and U.S.A. to India. 
While the outhor is critical of the 
Western attitude towards Pakistan, 
he does not plead for any change 


in lattzr's position towards USSR. 
He ta ks about the Soviet aggres- 
sive designs on Pakistan and 
Turke у and Soviet support to the 
movement of ‘“Pakhtoonistan.” 
Heals»blames Moscow for having 
a partisan attitude on the issue of 
Kashmir. In view of the recent 
Pak  overtures to USSR and 
Ayub's visit to that country the 
author needs do some rethink- 
ing on the issue. 

Siddiqi concludes by an ap- 
peal tc Pakistanis to rehabilitate 
Islam сп the world affairs. The 
Path fcr Pakistan, therefore, lies, 
according to him, “through Great 
confederation, built on the rock 


of the joint Defence and a con- 


temporary interpretation, of Is- 
lam." Though not explicitly bro- 
ught out, Pakistan's urge for 
leaderstip—being the largest 
single portion of Islamic world— 
can be satisfied only through such 
a confederation. 


The book, like many other 
such attempts by Pakistani scho- 
lars, mcves around the old gro- 
oves: the need for security against 
India, search for friends against the 
the latter, consolidation of the 
Muslim world and revitalisation 
of Islam It is high time that the 
Pakistani scholars got over these 
imaginary fears. They should 
also realise that in this fast- 
changing world, there are other 
factors which prove more binding 
than rebgion. The rebuffs that 
they have suffered at the hands 
of Nasser and Saudi Arabiain the 
past, can be repeated any time to 
the utter dismay of our Fabian 
friends. 


It also appears strange that 
while other scholars, both foreign - 
and Indien, put Pakistan in South 
Asia iñ a regional arragement, 
the former always identifies it- 
self with :he Middle East. Mere 
emotiona_ aspirations should not 
take away Pakistan from geo- 
graphical realities. Besides, it gi- 
ves rise to suspicion among the 
people of East Bengal that West 
Pakistan is considered the mäin- 
land while East Pakistan is trea- 
ted only an appendage. How 
long can religion bind such people 
together, only time will, show. 


Satya М. Rai 
MAINSTREAM 
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ELOQUENT SILENCE 


have been a 


regular reader 

of the Left Communists’ 

central weekly journal, Peo- 
ple’s Democracy which is pub- 
lished from Calcutta. It helps 
me to understand how the party 
led by men of the standing of Sri 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad react to 
events, national and interna- 
tional. 


It has therefore struck me 
as extremely significant that there 
has been not a single reference 
to the Pakistani raiders’ intrusion 
into Kashmir in this official 
English organ of the Left Com- 
munists. Ihave carefully checked 
up: the issues of People's Demo- 
cracy dated August 15 and August 
22. There are items which touch 
on events happening as late as 
August 14, and yet there is not 
a single line to show that the 
Left Communist leaders have at 
least taken note of the happen- 
ings in Kasbmir. 


When the entire nation is 
deeply concerned over this attack 
on the country's integrity, here 
is a party which vehemently pro- 
tests if anybody suggests that they 
have pro-China leanings, keeping 
absolutely mum when one of 


China’s allies attacks this coun- 
try. 

t is this mentality of doing 
or “saying nothing which may 
run counter to Peking’s postures 
which makes 
munists suspect іп. the eyes of 
the entire nation; I do not ap- 
prove of putting them behind the 
bars under DIR, because I have 
robust faith in our public 
opinion to take care of such a 
mentality, and I do not think 
that. our Left Communists can 
go in for “revolutionary” action— 
apart from election bombasts; 
and if they do go in for any mis- 
chief, the normal process of law 
can deal with such action. At 
the same time, I think it is the 
duty of every patriotic Indian 
to combat this political aberra- 
tion. - 

I would expect a leader of 
Sri Namboodiripad’ s stature to 
ponder ‘over such an attitude on 
the part of the journal of the party 
which he is supposed to be lead- 
ing. This is particularly necessary 
when Sri Namboodiripad himself 
has condemned Pakistani infiltra- 
tion into Kashmir. 


Allahabad 
B. Saxena 


BOOK BLACKMARKET 


Sa consequence of restric- 

tions laid down by the 

Government recently on the 
"imports of the books, the prices 
of almost all the books have 
been raised by the established 
importers. It is not justified to 
raise the prices on account of cut 
in imports. Previously the maxi- 
mum conversion rate for a shil- 
ling was 0-80 ps ard that for dol- 
lar was Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. Now it is 
Re. 1 for one shilling and Rs. 
5.25 to Rs. 8.00 for a dollar 
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though the general rate of ex- 
change remains unaltered. The 
books which are being imported 
at concessional prices such as 
colonial and semi-colonial prices 
(at the rate of 0-62 ps per shil- 
ling) are also being sold at higher 
prices at par with the other books. 
Besides, the rate of discount to 
the retailers and small booksel- 
lers has been reduced. Thus the 


importers take the two-fold ad-- 


vantage of new import policy, put- 
ting all the burden on public. 


the Left Com- 


We fail to undezstand as to 
why tte public should suffer on 
this account. Wher. the Govern- 
ment frames policy for the benefit 
of the nation, we feel it is very 
necessery to take steps to see that 
по onetakes undue end undesira- 
ble benefits. 

He-e the established importers 
are try_ng to exploit the situation, ^ 
because granting of import licen- 
ces to :hem is assured. Goyern- 
ment siould dissuade such parties 
from exploiting the public by 
fixing (he minimum апа maximum 
conversion rates not more than 
those prevailing immediately pre- 
ceedinz the announcement of new 
import policy. 


Мгу we expect that the 
Goverument would pay due at- 
tention to this point and take 
some steps to stop such malprac- 
tices of the importers, cashing 
in on the increasing demand for 
books? 


Ramu Shah 
for Sastu Kitabghar 


Ahmedabad 
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SALUTE THE DEFENDERS 


! 

As in 1947, itis once again the people of Kashmir who have stood 
up gallantly against the invading Pakistani hordes, euphemistically 
described as infiltrators. Although on a considerably smaller_scale, 
the-events of eighteen years ago are repeating themselves in the Valley. 
The difference is that the tribals have been replaced by regular Pakistani 
soldiers out of uniform even in the first instance. The calculation of 
President Ayub Khan and his garrulous Foreign Minister that by 
sending in armed trouble-makers and engineering incidents in different 
parts of the Valley confüsion and panic could be created among the 
people has gone compeletely wrong. This would have caused surprise 
only in Rawalpindi, and perhaps also among Pakistan's sympathisers 
in London, Washington and Peking. Those who know of the heroic 
defence put up by the common péople of Jammu and Kashmir against 
the massive .Pakistani invasion before the State could make up its 
mind about accession will not be surprised at the powerful rebuff the 


trained Pakistani goondas have received this time. 


It is obvious that such large-scale entry of Pakistanis equipped with 
weaponsand ammunitioncould nothave taken place if our armed forces 
had maintained the degree of alertness that the situation demanded. 
This is not to minimise the important role the armed forces are playing 
in holding the intruders at bay and in liquidating them systematically. 
The point is that the Pakistani troops have been infiltrating across 
the cease-fire line over a period of months with a lot of militaryhard- 
ware, and have been allowed to reach as far as the outskirts of Sri- 
nagar. Thatthey should have found it possible to do this and indulge . 
in murder, arson, loot and rape in many parts of the Valley is disturb- 
ing because of its implications for the defence ofour territorial inte- 
grity. The suspicion is inescapable that British traditions, which the 
Army is yet to shake off completely in the higher echelons, are 
largely responsible for this state of affairs., There is, however, no 
doubt that the Атту is now in full command of the situation and 
will push out or wipe out the invaders. 


But then itis not enough that the armed forces'remain alert and 
prevent the invader from soiling our territory. The brave people 
of Kashmir need massive popular support from all other parts of 
the country. Stray and strongly worded declarations from politicians, 
whether of the ruling party or of the Opposition, cannot alone create 
the necessary solidarity which is vital in this hour of crisis. Common 
people all over the country have to be made aware of the fact that 
a large number of Kashmiris of all communities have laid down their 
lives and sacrificed their property in valiantly defending the Mother- 
land. They are the defenders of a strategic section of our long fron- 
tier, andthe nation has to rise as one man, asit did in October-Novem- 
ber 1962, to lend solid and effective support to those safeguarding our 
territorial integrity. : 


. Those who have suffered at the hands of the Pakistani invaders 
either by losing members of their families or by losing their property 
deserve the warm sympathy of the rest of the pcpulation and the 


. monetary and other' help they need must be rushed without delay. 


Political parties and voluntary organizations in India,whatever their 
differences of opinion in other matters, have the duty of uniting at 
this moment-and organizing large scale assistance to the heroic defen- 
ders of our ` Motherland. | 





STATESMANSHIP ON TRIAL 


ÀN it be said in all fairness 
C that New De:hi—both its 

official and non-official sets 
—have been able to grasp the 
full implications of the Kashmir 
crisis today? 

There is excitement, there is 
avid curiosity to know how things 
are in the trouble-tossed Valley, 
there are highly-strung, almost 
shrieking, clamours for action and 
more action. But there is yet to 
appear a determined body of 
opinion that can enforce sober 
appraisal of a very complicated 
situation—with many more knots 
to untie than any that this coun- 
try has faced since independence. 

What amazes any dispassion- 
ate observer is that while tub- 
thumping oratory and high-pit- 
ched heroics about replying to the 
challenge of Pakistan can be 
heard in many quarters, there is 
very little evidence of a sense of 
national emergency prevailing in 


the Capital. The fact that Sant ~ 


Fateh Singh’s suicide threat has 
now come up as an urgent issue 
shows that the Government has 
not yet been able to convey to 
responsible elements. outside its 
own ranks the gravity of the 
Kashmir crisis. And the sordid 
character assassination that has 
become a favourite pastime of 
hoary-headed politicians from the 
Uttar Pradesh in these very weeks 
cannot be passed off as the 
antics of an irresponsible opposi- 
tion: for they amount to an 


amazing display of ugly skeletons ` 


from the cup-board of the ruling 
party itself. ` i 
It is this inability of the pow- 
ers that be to turn {пе nation’s 
focus to the momentous hap- 
penings in Kashmir ‘strikes one 
as one of the mos: ominous 
features of the present situation. 
One has only to reacall the electri- 
fying effect that tbe call of na- 
tional emergency had on the coun- 
try as a whole in the wake of the 


Es 


Chinese attack in October-Novem- 
ber 1962. 

While there is a reasonable 
amount of restraint in airing views 
about defence in these difficult 
times, onecannot completely igno- 
re the questioning mood of a large 
section of New Delhi opinion on 
vital issues which only the leaders 
of the Government could end 
Should convincingly answer. There 
is an overwhelming body of sup- 
port at the Government decision 
to recapture the strategic heights 
in Kargil across the Cease-fire 
Line. "But with it has inevitably 
come back the question: was it at 
all justified that we should have 
vacated those very posts only a 
few weeks ago after their capture 
by the intrepid heroism of our 
jawans and young officers? We 
are rightly blaming the U.N. 
Observers for having failed, to 
say the least, to check the Pakis- 
tani intruders coming in large 
numbers across the Cease-fire 
Line. But why then was such 
faith on the effectiveness of the 
same U.N. Observers when we 
agreed to vacate the Kargil posts? 
7 Although there isa healthy ab- 
stinence in apportioning blame for 
any shortcomings when the danger 
across the border continues to 
be real—such refreshing from the 
howling November storm three 
years. ago—there is no denying 
the fact that even responsible 
Congress leaders who have visited 
Kashmir since the outbreak of the 
crisis have come back unconvinced 
about the reason why the Army 
could not check the infiltration 
of the -armed Pakistani bands 
earlier, Was it not a fact that 
weeks before the actual clashes 
those in authority in Srinagar 
had sensed the danger and did 
not hesitate to inform the appro- 
priate authorities? Was the co- 
ordination between the State ad- 
ministration and the Army autho- 
rities as smooth and complete as 


one would want it to be, parti- 
cularly in the crucial days at the 
beginning of the crisis? While the 
Prime Minister in Lis Red Fort 
speech on August 15 paid.a tribute 
to Sri Sadiq and his team, has 
there been the expression of the 
Same degree of appreciation of 
the Kashmir Government's role 
on the part of all :he Ministers 
of the Government? And why is 


it that neither the Prime Minister 


nor the Defence Minister has 
once visited Srinagar since the 
onset of the present crisis? 


o \ 


Looking around New Delhi, 
one is sometimes struck by the 
amazing intermixture of levity 
and ignorance in many of the 
open expressions of opinion on 
the Kashmir crisis.. It is not a 
question of letting опе solitary 
J. J. Singh to prescribe in public 
the partition of Kashmir and to 
proclaim his thesis that the Kash- 
miri Muslim does not regard him- 
self as an Indian—a speech that 
has not only been distributed 
clandestinely in the Kashmir Val- 
ley itself but picked up prominently 
by Dawn; there are other cases 
of serious let down of the Indian 
case in Kashmir indulged in. 
without much inhibition right in 
the Capital itself. A particularly 
vocal M.P., for instance, has not 
hesitated to repeat J. J. Singh’s 
slander about the Kashmiri Mus- 
lim from a public platform within, 
a hundred yards of the Parliament 
House, that is, outside the orbit 


‘of his parliamentary immunity. 


It is not that such cases have not 
attracted the attention of the 
Intelligence, but decision at the 
political level has yet been lacking. 
In contrast, the Government’s 
swift and liberal use of extraordi- 
nary powers in the case of others 
engaged in protest demonstra- 
tions over food handling makes . 
a mockery of DIR. 

There are other specimens of 
extraordinaiily misplaced think- 
ing to be seen in the Capital. 
For instance, pecple placed in 
positions of responsibility are 
reported to have been talking 
loosely about the necessity of 
martial law in the troubled Valley. 
What such pundits—obviously not 
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MAINSTREAM 


overburdened with political wis- 
dom—do not seem to realise is that 
the active use of the Army in any 
place or occasion does not ipso 
facto warrant the use of the martial 
law. The fact that a properly 
constituted Government under the 
distinguished captaincy of a lea- 
der of the calibre of Sri G. M. 
Sadiq has been in effective autho- 
rity is a matter of tremendous 
political importance, particularly 
in the context of Pakistan's pro- 
paganda about a “national up- 
rising" in Kashmir. But minds, 
conditioned by the depoliticalised 
quarantine of an alien rule do not 
understand such political digits 
and their intrusion into the deci- 
sion-making sphere may very well 
harm national interest. And to 
most brass hats are reportedly 
talking in such terms, whose 
political repercussions they can 
hardly comprehend. 


` Fairly widely commented in the 


Capital is the Swatantra thesis of _ 


equating the Pakistani intrusion 
into the Kashmir Valley with the 
Vietcong’s war against U.S.oc- 
cupation in South Vietnam. There 
is nothing unexpected in such 
political gymnastics on the part of 
the pro-US lobby in the Capital 
since they are in a sorry state at 
the fiasco of their Embrace- 
Ayub campaign: they also seem to 
be nervous that the public me- 
mory might not be so short as to 
forget their own earnest advocacy 
for a deal with Ayub at the ex- 
pense of Kashmir. Ànd so New 
Delhi observers have not been 
surprised at the diversionary tac- 


tic of the pro-US lobby, trying to. 


confuse the true implications of 
the Kashmir crisis by comparing 
it with Vietnam. 

But more surprising is the 


Government's inability in effec-- 


tively refuting this piece of Swa- 
tantra propaganda, in Parliament 
and outside. That the logic of 
the Swatantra line implies the 
equation of the presence of the 
Indian Army in a portion of 
Indian territory with the U.S. 
Armed Forces clamping down on 
the foreign soil of Vietnam has 
hardly been stressed in the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda. In fact, the 
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Swatantra line questions the very 
integration of Kashmir into India 
and provides fresh encouragement 
to Pakistan. Even this has so far 


received little notice in the pole- ' 


mics from the Treasury Benches. 

There is another school in the 
Capital which faithfully campaigns 
though. with a certain amount 
of circumspection, for Bakshi 
Ghülam Mohammad's return to 
prominence. Their pleading for 
national unity boils down to the 
demand for the re-induction of 
Bakshi into the leadership in 
Kashmir. This has so far received 
little support, and rightly ‘too. 
For, Bakshi’s contribution in 
poisoning the Kashmiri people’s 
opinion about Central patronage 
can hardly be overlooked; no 
political leader has through indis- 
criminate corruption tarnished- 
India’s image in Kashmir more 


than Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. . 


To think of bringing him back to 


leadership when charges of large- , 


scale corruption against him are 
being investigated into amounts 


to undermining Kashmiri morale. 


at this critical juncture. 


As the compulsions of the 
military campaign against Pakis- 
tani raiders in Kashmir have led 
to the crossing of the Cease-fire 
Line, the awareness about the 
larger implications of a long- 
drawn-out Indo-Pak conflict is 
yet to be fully grasped in New 
Delhi- In an all-out Indo-Pak 
war, it is true that Rawalpindi 
has to reckon with India’s un- 
doubted superiority in counter- 
attack in the eastern region, since 
East Pakistan is no doubt Ayub’s 
Achilles’ heel, both politically 
and logistically. 

At the same time, such a pers- 
pective before India too is the 
least wholesome for her all-round 
economic development and poli- 
tical stability. There is also the 
danger of militarism undermining 
democracy in a protracted war. 
The danger of the non-aligned 
foreign policy being subverted -by 


heavy dependence on arms giving. 


powers, is not also minimised. 
Fortunately, there is a sense of 


anxiety*in the highest quarters in ^ 


New Delhi—despite some cons- 


picuous execptions—at such a 
prospect. The desire not to let | 
the Into-Pak conflict in Kashmir 
escalate into a full-scale war is 
thus clearly discernible. And yet 
one cannot strongly vouch for a 
firm stand against any bellicose 
approach, because a political 
leadership, itself lacking in the 
towering stature of a Nehru and 
harassed by powerful pressure 
groups, might find itself at the 
crucial hour unable to go against 
the tide. 

In a small scale this could be 
noticed over the Bhutto episode. 
Pakistan's Foreign Minister's New 
Delhi visit would have been the 
briefest possible—the actual talks 
might not have lasted even an 
hour—without any Munich-like 
capitulation in the offing. Al- 
though the External Affairs Minis- 
ter himself was not reluctant to 
meet him, one could imagine 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s predica- 
ment as he had to face an angry 
Parliament questioning his entire 
policy towards Pakistan. In the 
bargain, we may have lost a 
point to Pakistani diplomacy 
making the maximum capital out 
of it in the Afro-Asian world. 

Resilience in politics is never 
to be translated into waverings in 
foreign policy. For, a nation gains 
in stature abroad as its leadership 
combines firmness with tact, and 
does not mistake passion or frenzy 
with wisdom and statesman- 
ship. 

New Delhi today can hardly 
afford to miss this precept. 


August 25 1 М.С. 
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Our Flesh and Blood 


BIBHUTI MISHRA 


ECENTLY i along with 
R a few of my colleagues 

went to Kashmir to gain 
a first hand idea ofthe situation, 
On August 20, we left for Srinagar 
and camé back to New Delhi 
after a quick round. 

During our brief stay there, 
we visited several places such 
as Anantnag, Martand and 
Kulgam and mer the people, 
the jawans, the local leaders and 
others. We saw with our own eyes 
the enormity of the acts of bandi- 
try perpetrated by the Pakistani 
infiltrators! We 
malu, a village burnt by the 
raiders. We were full of anger 
and sorrow to see the crops des- 
troyed, bridges blown up, 
villages burnt down and the 
innocent people killed and looted. 
There cannot be any more heinous 
crimes than this. We wonder 
whether the raiders and their 
masters have in them any trait 
of a civilised life. 2 


But in spite of all the inhuman 
acts and false propaganda of the 
Pakistani press and radio there 
is no panic among the masses 
in Kashmir. They have been 
` facing the situation celmly, coolly 
and bravely. They hevean iron 
determination to drive the raiders 
out of their native soil and teach 
them a lesson which they may 
never forget. 


Our Duty 

The solidarity expressed by 
the people from other parts of 
the country give them the strength 
and the mora! confidence to stand 
firm. Thus our duty is to stand 
by them as one man and speak 
with one voice. We must not 
allow the notion to spread in 
any measure that there is any 
rethinking in New Delhi or other 
parts of the country about the 
future of Kashmir. Irresponsible 
utterings of a section of zhe Indian 


&. 


ment 


went to Bata- , 


. opportunities to develop 
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press and а few leaders without 
following like Sri. J. J. Singh, 
Smt. Mridula Sarabhai and Sri. 
Jaya Prakash Narayan, cause 
anxiety in the minds of the people 
there; particularly in context 


of these people's long-standing . 


contacts with the leaders of the 
Government and their influence 
onthe Indian press. The Govern- 
must not allow these 
people to say and do whatever 
they like. The question of 
forming any confederation or any 
defence pact with Pakistan is 
unrealistic and illusory. 


Secular Character 


The people of Kashmir are 
secular’ in character and appro- 
ach. They have nothing in com- 
mon with the Pakistanis. A 
Muslim of Kashmir is more 
akin to his fellow Kashmiri Pandit 
than a religious fanatic from 
Pakistan. They have a dis- 
tinct culture and history of their 
own, which can be preserved and 
enriched only if they remain in 
India. They have seen during 
the last eighteen years how they 
have enjoyed democratic rights 
and civil liberties, and have 
their 
economy, culture and social life. 
But on the other side, there is 
appalling poverty, misery and no 
democracy worththename. They 
are prepared to sacrifice their 
lives to preserve and defend their 
achievements of me last two 
decades. 


The mischievous cd 
and rumours that the local people 
are sympathetic to the raiders is 
utterly baseless. If the {ocal 
people had been with the raiders 
in any degree, there would have 
been internal sabotage and dis- 
ruption. There may be ahandful 
agents living here and there for 
sometime and acting at the orders 
of Pakistani authorities to incite 


the seople and do some subver- 
sion. They must be cleared away 
and dealt with an iron hand. 
The people of Kashmir are 
full cf confidence, strength, vigour 
and anger against the aggressor. 
They are co-operatibg with the 
Government in full measure. 


"Sadiq Government 


The Sadiq Government enjoys 
the confidence of the people 
and tiey regard it as an efficient 
and: clean government which has 
cleared many of the cobwebs of 
the. past few years. The Sadiq 
Government is firm and vigilant, 
but erpresses its anxiety over the 
attituce and irresponsible beha- 
viour of a section of the Indian 
press and certain persons like 
Sri J. J. Singh and Sri J. P. 
Narayan. 

Kashmir is an integral part 
of Ind:a like Bihar ог U. P. The 
people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
their popular government, their 
organization, the Jammu and 
Kashmir Congress, regard them- 
selves as part of the Indian mains- 
tream. Their, .fate has already 
been decided by themselves and 
once for all. Those who say that 
Kashmiris a negotiable. territory 
are nothing' short of traitors to 
the Kasimiri people and traitors ` 
to the entire country. There is 
no scope for talk with the aggres- 
sor over a part of our own ter- 
ritory egainst the wishes of the 
people trere. The question is to 
liberate a portion of our own 
country, the so-called “Azad 
Kashmir’. 

There is a point in the argu- 
ment tha- we sometimes vacillate 
and oper talks with the Pakistan 
Government but on the other 
hand we want other friendly 
countries like the Soviet Union 
to say that Kashmir is an integral 
part of the country. We must 
make up our mind and stand by 
the peope of Kashmir solidly 
and must not relent at the pressure 
ofany foreign power. The bonour 
of the country and faith of the 
Kashmiri peovle is not and 
cannot be negotiable at any cost. 

Develoomental” work in 
Kashmir should not be  post- 
poned. To utilise the resources 
of the State in a better way, the 

_(Conit.nued on page 22) 
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. What I Saw In Kashmir 
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SUBHADRA JOSHI 


visited Kashmir asa mem- 

ber of the Congress Parlia- 

.mentary Party delegation on 
August 14. The delegátion was 
sent for an on-the-spot study of 
the situation arising from the 
large-scale infiltration of Pakis- 
tani raiders. There were all 
kinds of fears and apprehensions. 
Particularly sinister was the doubt 
in certain quarters about tbe loyal- 
ty of the local population and the 
hold of the present government 
and the Congress leadership over 
the people of the Valley. 

The infiltrators—t is more 
accurate to call them invaders, for 
what has taken place is no less 
than a full-scale invasion which 
Pakistan has sought to camou- 
flage as a local revolt—made a 
sudden appearance on the out- 
skirts of Srinagar. They were 
intent upon capturing the aero- 
drome and the All India Radio 
from where they wanted to pro- 
claim establishment of the Re- 
volutionary Council. I learnt 
it was a more or less touch- 
and-go situation. But for the 
timely rising of the citizens of 
Srinagar to meet the situation 
tne perfidious design might as 
well have succeeded because the 
army strength to defend the capital 
city at that time was far from 
adequate. 


People Resist к 
Whatever Army was there 
stood uv to fight the raiders and 
the local people stood shouldér 
to shoulder with it, carrying 
whatever . weapons they could 
gather, Andthe infiltrators had 
to beat a retreat. They had per- 
haps not calculated upon the 
common people rising with 
such force and ferocity. Either 
the experience of 1947 was for- 
gotten or their leaders told them 
that the situation had changed 
in their favour. ? 
The question that arose and 
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worried many of us in New Delhi 
was how the infiltrators in such 
large pumbers were able to enter 
Indian territory and move upto 
Srinagar unchallenged. Such a 
thing should not happen unless 
they could get active co-operation 
from the local population: Some 
rabid reactionary sections іп 
India were jumping tothe conclu- 
sionthat the Kashmiris had come 
out in their true communal 
colour.. That they were echoing 
the propaganda of Pakistan and 
her patrons would not trouble 
them. For, do not all communal 
hearts beat in unison? 

It was а moment when not 
only the security and integrity 
of the country was in danger 
but India's policy of secularism 
itself was ‘seriousy threatened. 


Heart-warming . 

I do not believe that our policy 
of secularism depends or should 
depend on the behaviour of a sec- 
tion of the population but it 
certainly doesinfluence its strength 
or otherwise. What I saw and 
heard in Srinagar gave me a 
heart-warming reassurance that 
the people of our northern-most 
state have once again kept the 
flag flying. Communal pro- 
paganda, whether of Pakistan or 
of a tiny fringe in India, has 
been given the lie. As the young 
and ardent Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir Dr. Karan Singh 
put it, “Here is.a lesson for the 
entire country". 

The raiders sent by Pakistan 
were a different kettle of fish as 
compared to those that came in 
1947. They seem to have been 
instructed to try and win the 
favour of the local population. 
So at first they avoided all that 
might cause annoyance to the 


people. Whatever they required 


they tried ‘to pruchase offering 
twice or thrice the price and their 
talk was most friendly. All this 


reminds one of the Chinese in- 
filtration tactics and Mao’s ins- 
tructions to his guerilla fighters. 
Obviously they had been trained 
by the Chinese experts although 
the weapons they carried mainly 
bore Western and Pakistani 
markings. 

. „The simulated sweetness of the 
infiltrators, however, failed to 
dupe the Kashmiris who exhibited 
the most commendable political 
consciousness. Whereas in 1947 
they resisted the marauding 
hordes from Pakistan in self- 
defence, to protect their hearths 
and homes, this time they have 
tracked them down, with the firm 
conviction that they are fighting 
for the entire country against a 
deceitful aggressor. 


Sparkling Pride 


I met and talked to quite a 
few of those who had actually 
been in some of the encounters 
or who had brought information 
to Srinagar from rural areas. 
There was a sparkling pride in 
their eyes and with beaming faces 
they asserted that they were 
fighting for the country and the 
cause—the cause of secularism. 
Some of them, of course, pointed 
out that they considered it their 
duty towards the Muslim popula- 
tion in the rest of India for thus 
would they be vindicating the 
patriotism of their co-religionists. 

Perhaps the last assertion was 
not necessary. Perhaps it was. 
I am not sure but I was deeply 
moved and impressed by the 
political understanding of those - 
common Kashmiris, Hates they 
callthem. Chief Minister Sadiq 
and Congress Chief Qasim de- 
serve all praise for inspiring the 
people so to risk their lives for 
the principles of secularism and 
democracy. It does not seem 


too much to say that they present 


an ideal of teamwork and mass 
contact which Congress leaders 
in other states would do well to 
emulate. How high they stand 
in people's esteem and how 
deep in their affection! Not only 
the two of them but the entire 
team. 

And also the Governor. .So 
young and so wise. The son 
of a Maharaja, he has immense 
faith in the people and finds 
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happiness in ‘getting response 
from them. The way he talks 
and works ‘simply amazes one, 

A harmonious group of dedi- 
cated souls, these people have 
inspired the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir to noble acts of 
heroism witnessed during this 
period. Sometimes, the village 
people had to break through the 
infiltrators' cordons to carry the 
information to Srinagar. Many 
of them lost their lives in the 
dangerous venture. No risk 
daunted them. Wnile I was there 
I felt asif there was a competition 
among village people to rush to 
the Capital and give information 
about the infiltrators. 


Roll of Honour .. 


During our stay in Kashmir, 
I came across many instances 
of inspiring heroism. And these 
very cases show up the barbarities 
of the invaders as well. I can 
mention only a few here. I felt 
proud that many of these martyrs 
belonged to the same Congress to 
which I belong. 

Ghulam Qadir was a promi- 
nent National Congress worker 
of Beerwa tehsil in Srinagar Dis- 
trict National Congress. Pakistani 
invaders contacted him and order- 
ed him to lead them to the Sri- 
nagar airport and other strategic 
areas. On his point-blank refusal 
to oblige them, he was shot dead 
on the spot by Pakistani invaders. 

Khwaja Ali Mchamniad, yet 
another Congress worker of the 
same Tehsil Beerwa resented the 
high-handedness of the Pakistani 
invaders when they entered his 
home village. Their brutal treat- 
ment towards the innocent people 
of the village he could not tolerate 
and he resisted the raiders at the 
cost of his life. He too was shot 
dead and killed on the spot. 

Mohammad Sar-araz Khan, 
Halqa President of Kandiama 
National Congress Committee was 
one of the first few men who loca- 
ted the raiders in this area. He 
actually saw the invaders camping 
near a mosque in his village and, 
barefoot, he came running at an 
incredible speed to Srinagar town 
to give this timely information to 
the local Congress leaders and the 
civil authorities. This piece of 
valuable information supplied 
at the cost of his life led the 
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authorities to launch а coun‘er- 
attack on the raiders which resul- 
ted in their annihilation In fact, 
with this information, the entry 
of Pakistani raiders to Srinagar 
town was foiled. 

Another innocent villager, Guj- 
jar Khan, who saw the raiders 
camping in a meadow in Gul- 
marg area, reported the presence 
of raiders to the local authorities 
at Tangmarg when he came run- 
ning at the cost of his life. This 
information also gave valuable 
clues about the location of the 
raiders who werc subsequently 
counter-attacked by our security 
forces. 

Itisthe loca] people again who 
individually and in groups, as 
felt necessary, are helping the 
security forces in morping up 
operations. Without their active 
co-operation it would be well 
nigh impossible to smoke out the 
invaders’ hiding places in the 
thick forests and the hilly terrain. 


People from rural areas went 
to the extent of asking the Chief 
Minister to stov supplies of food- 
grains to their areas because they 
feared the infiltrators would 
snatch food from them and 
thereby get more staying power. 
The supplies, they said, should 
be resumed only after the intru- 
ders, already on the run, were 
comoletely cleared. 


Nagging Questions 

Despite this heroic co-opera- 
tion of the local population how 
did the Pakistanis reach so far? 
Why were they not stopped 
earlier? Why wasSrinagar almost 
caught napping? These are the 
questions that must be answered. 
Steps need to be taken to avoid 
a repetition of a similar situation. 

According to those responsible 
for civil and military intelligence, 
the information about infiltration 
had come in time. Why then 
was no action taken on that basis? 
What I gathered after my talks 
with a fair cross-section of people 
in Srinagar I can say that no 
effective security measures had 
been adopted till almost the 
last moment and then also it 
was afte: persistent requests from 
the leaders of the State Congress, 
that is, the erstwhile National 
Conference. 


There is some serious bottle- 
neck somewhere at the top where 
decisions are taken. Our Army 
persor.nel in general is such that 
any mation can be poud of. 
Neither rigours of weather nor 
unfanrliarity with topography 
comes in their way. They go 
lorward in defence of national 
integrity wich patriotic zeal. 
Their biggest handicap, as far 
as І cculd assess, is the unneces- 
sary delay in decision-making 
which the jawans quite often find 
annoying. , 


Nationilise Command 

I think the happenings in 
Kasarrir call for a thorough 
enquiry asto who was responsible 
for the delay which would have 
resulted in a national disaster 
of stagzering magnitude. Far be 
it from me to suggest that therc 
are any pro-Pakistani elements 
in our Military High Command. 
But I Fave strong apprehension 
that, for reasons of long associa- 
tion and training, there is a deep- 
seated respect for the British 
opinion among the top-brass. 
The Bri-ish ro:e in Kashmir being 
what it is, it is in our interest to 
see tha: this vital wing of our 
Government is freed from their 
influence. It is high time that we 
mentall” and morally nationalise 
our Arny Command. But for 
the lull:ng advice of the British, 
there is no apparent reason why 
the tide of in&ltration was not 
stemmed long before it assumed 
dangerous proportions. ` 

The lesson of the Kashmir 
episode is that we should once 
and for all bury the doubt and 
suspicion about the Muslims of 
India and clear the cob-webs from 
the tcp echelons of our civil and 
military admjnistration. 
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No Guerilla War 


SHER JUNG 


HE smoke of battle had 

hardly settled down on the 

marshland of Kutch and 
the conference table was barely 
set up when again а traitorous 
attack was launched on us in 
Kashmir. Now, this was not the 
first time that Pakistan used nego- 
tiations as a cloak to cover up 
their intentions—and got exposed. 
Nor, was it the first occasion that 
they tried their teeth on Kashmir 
—and got hurt. 


Immediately after the Parti- 
tion, when details were yet being 
worked out and negotiations being 
carried on, Pakistan committed 
an open aggression on Kashmir— 
a territory of India by virtue of 
the people’s sanction and also 
by the authority of the instrument 
executed by the then ruling prince 
on behalf of his legally constituted 
government. In the beginning, 
the rulers of Pakistan tried to 
cover their perfidy with untenable 
lies about the presence of their 
regular army on our territory, 
but ‘soon, when they were faced 
with uncomfortable facts, they had 
to pipe down, and admit their 
guilt before the comity of nations. 


Cunning Plan 

That attack, politics aside, I 
must admit, was a cleverly con- 
ceived, cunningly planned and 
deftly executed piece of military 
action which could only be blue- 
printed by a military scientist 
well versed in the use of his tools 
of trade. 


They started with an ingenious 
plan of diversionary tactics con- 
fining themselves to a far corner 
in Jammu sector, away from Sri- 
nagar. A small group of ten to 
fifteen people, trained, equipped 
and officered by Pak Army would 
strike in the darkness of night at 
small, unprotected objects across 
the border, close enough for them 
to run back into their own terri- 
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tory. Their continued incursions 
would draw the units of the State 
forces to the place and they 
would shift their attention to 
nearby area and extend laterally 
by a few miles the zone of 
harassment with added groups 
and added ferocity. The State 
government would pull our more 
troops from other places and com- 
mit them to the ever-expanding 
spots of disturbance. The game 
of hit and run continued for some- 
time till the major part of the 
Jammu and Kashmir forces, that 
were neither very big nor well 
equipped in themselves, was hope- 
lessly bogged down in a small 
and remote corner of the state. 

This picture becomes more 
grim and the designs of the plan- 
ners more sinister when the fol- 
lowing factors are kept in mind: 

The corner where the state for- 
ces were bottled up, in terms of 
transport difficulties, was very 
far from Srinagar—the heart the 
blow was aimed at. The roads 
were mostly path-ways and at 
their best not better than tracks, 
narrow and serpentine. The bri- 
dges were old and shaky, construc- 
ted mostly with timber and were 
unfit for heavy traffic necessarily 
entailed in the transport of the 
army and its armament. The 
means and the lines of commuri- 
cation, in terms of supply and 
contact, were poor to the extent 
of non-existent. The weather with 
its sleet, snow and blizzards was 
inclement and taxing. And the 
terrain with its rocks, crags, 
ravines, gorges, blinds, high moun- 
tains and other obstacles was, to 
say the least, formidable and ar- 
duous. 


Hopeless Knot 

After tying up the armed for- 
ces of the state in a hopeless knot 
and condemning them to im- 
mobility in a remote and narrow 
corner, the Pakistan forces moun- 


ted a two pronged attack orm 
Srinagar. One attack they laun- 
ched from down in the plains via 
Aknur, Chamb and Poonch; and 
the other from above simultane- 
ously via Muzzafarbad, Do- 
mel and Baramula. These pincers 
were to meet at Srinagar to pierce 
the heart on a given date. The 
lower prong gained its objective 
in scheduled time and waited in 
the outskirts of Srinagar for the 
other prong to converge. It wai- 
ted for four long days in its ren- 
dezvous keeping all the time the 
only air strip in Srinagar covered 
with its guns. 


The upper prong reached as 
faras Baramula and stopped there 
upsetting the timetable of the 
Pak strategists. It found more 
sporting occupation there than 
mere fighting. The Mujahids of 
the Pak forces gave full rein to 
the animal in them and perpetrated 
vile crimes against the honour, 
life and property of the unarmed, 
peaceful people. 


Raiders’ Failure 


Pakistani strategists ѕиссее- 
ded brilliantly in their objective 
of eliminating, the organised ar- 
med resistance to their troops. 
but in their supreme confidence 
and widsdon they overlooked, to 
use the military terminology, a 
small detail of “арргесіаііоп”— 
the *apprceiation" about the mo- 
rale of the people: the people 
themselves. They, perhaps de- 
pended upon the spell of religion— 
the religion that is professed by 
their victims as wellas by them- 
selves. They failed to realize that 
religion never sanctions aggres- 
sion and less so on the co-reli- 
gionists. Moreover, they never 
considered that the elemental urge 
to defend heme, hearth and 
honour and consequently one’s 
own country, is more powerful :n 
man than the influence of any 
cultured thought or sophisticated 
teaching. 


People of Jammu and Kashmir 
in conjuction with India's pat- 
riotic Army rose to a man to meet 
the challenge and what happened 
next is a part of history. A pround 
and also sordid history: proud 
for its hundreds of martyrs whose 
collective memory is enshrined 
in the names of Maqbul Sherwani, 
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Brigadier Usman, end Lt-Colonel 


Rai; and sordid foz its bickerings 
in UN and in its bad faith and 
double dealings on the part of 
the so-called friends and advisers. 

After almost two decades, the 
Pak rulers again thought op- 
portune to reveal their cat's paws 
and pounce on Kashmir. It is 
an attack pure and simple; and 
aggression, naked and unasha- 
med. No.amount ‘of sophistry 
can help to hide this fact. It 
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followed almost the same old 
pattern of 1947 attack so far 
as the pincer 
concerned. 
Only it is a multi-pronged 
pincer, crude in conception and 
lousy in execution. Jt has nei- 
ther the strategical refinement 
nor the tactical brilliance that the 
earlier one had. Instead, it excells 
in deception and treachery and 
seeks to compensate by ruthless- 
ness what it lacks in character. 
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And, on the top of it all, the 
Pak Government proclaims it a 
guerilla warfare. Let us examine 
this claim of theirs in the light of 
rules and principles of guerilla 
warfare. 


— 


Mao's Definition 


According to Mao, the greatest 
scientist and exponent of guerilla 
warfare of all ages, “guerilla 
warfare is the primary war stra- 
tegy of a people seeking to eman- 
cipate itself....It is a weapon 
that a nation. . .may employ 
against a more power. "ul aggres- 
sive nation." That means in 
simple words, that guerilla warfare 
is essentially a weapon of de- 
fence used by the people, for the 
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people and within the boundaries 
of their own country against the 
aggressors or the oppressors. 
Here, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has massed its forces‘ across 
the Cease Fire Line with seven 
bridgeheads facing Chamb, Nau- 
shera, Poonch, Uri, Tithwal, Gurez 
and Kargil. They divided the 
-whole border from Jammu to 
Kargil between seven bridgeheads 
and converged in disguise on 
Srinagar from these seven infil- 
tration points. They invaded our 
country in thousands, equipped 
with arms, demolition stores and 
communication equipment of the 
latest type. They came loaded 
also with money to sow the seeds 
of dissension and treachery 
among the people. 


movement is 


_ How they succeeded in hood- 
winking the security forces on 
the border and found their way 


. through their lines deep into our 


territory is another question, 
a question of pertinent value that 
seeks answer from the Govern- 
ment cf our country. But that does 
not mitigate the crime of the Pak 
Goveriment, nor does the fact 
that the invaders wore the dress 
of deception in place of the regular 
uniform change the character of 
their - action ,from treacherous 
aggression into guerilla warfare. 

Again, thé aggressors of Pakis- 
tan committed the same mistake 
of “appreciation” they did earlier: 
again they overlooked the factor 
of the people’s will. 

It goes to the glory of the peo- 
ple of Jammu and Kashmir that 


‘despite the bungling, maladminis- 
‘tration and corruption of their 


previous authorities that we tol- 
erated for long, they rose,to the 
occasion and dashed to thé ground 
the che-ished hopes of thé Pak 
invaders. They spotted and 
brought to book the sneaking 
marauders and thereby achieved 
what our ‘vigilant? government, 
despite its vast мо соша 
not. 


Phoney sSuerilla 

It was the heroic people of 
Kashmir, more than anything 
else, who, in their-secular belief, 
defeated the designs of the Pak 
communalist, the same way ‘as 
they did earlier at the time of 
first aggression. And yet, Pakistan 
has the cheek to pass off their 
aggression as guerilla warfare. 
And the gullible politicians in 
our country from Sri Masani to 
Sri Kamath display their monu- 
mental ignorance by equating 
the Pakis.ani infiltrators with the 
Vietcong guerillas. 

Pakistan’s friend and philoso- 
pher Mac, if he has not changed 
his views to suit his purpose, 
must be feeling rotten to find that. 
his new-found friends and blue- 
eyed boys are distorting the very 
concept of guerilla warfare that 
he, so paiistakingly propounded, 
in “blood and iron." 

Mao writes: “Without a politi- 
cal goal guerilla warfare must 
fail, as it must if its political 
objectives Чо not coincide with the 

' (Continued on page 22) 
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British Backing Behind 
First Raiders | 


ANALYST 


'rgYXODAY as the people of 
Kashmir face Pakistani rai- 
ders once again, the ángry 

' frowns of the British Govern- 

ment against our country should 

cause no surprise to any student 
of current affairs. 

Because “eighteen years ago, 
when the first attack was latinched 
against Kashmir from Pakistan, 
the British Government played 
quite a-balatantly uninhibited role 
in Support of the Pak invaders. 

Within two weeks of the trans- 
fer of power on August 15, 1947, 
the preparations for the attack 
on Kashmir were briskly started 
under the direct guidance of Sir 
George Cunningham, the Govern- 
nor of the North West Frontier 
Province, The recruiting and the 
training of the tribesmen were 
done by British officers, conspi- 
cuous among whom was Colonel 
Ingall, the British Commandant 
of the Pakistan Military Academy. 
The weapons used -were Sten 
guns, Bren guns, grenades, heavy 
mortars, anti-tank rifles and land 
mines. Recruitment was done 
from among the politically 
backward tribes such as the Mas- 
oods, Afridis, Shinwaris and Wa- 
zirs. The line of propaganda 
doled out through the tribal 
sardars was that the object of the 
attack upon the Valley would be 
to free the Kashmiri people from 
the rule of the Maharaja- ` 


American Brigadier. Е 
An interesting character lead- 
ing the tribesmen was a U.S. 
Army ex-sergeant Russel К. 
Haight, who claimed to be a 
Brigadier in the “Атаа” Kashmir 
Army. This man had direct links 
with the British. In am article 
the Hearst, New York Journal- 
American, on February 13, 1948, 
Haight wrote: “British 
gence was much interested in 
the information I gave them about 
Communists in Kashmir. They 
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intelli- ~ 


already knew most of what I 
had to say, but they asked to 
work for:more." 

The first border incident took 
place at a spot 17 miles south-east 
of Jammu on September 3, 1947. 
By the end of September these 


_ incidents developed into a virtual 


invasion of the Jammu Province 
from Western Punjab. On October 
20 came the major attack by 
several thousand armed tribesmen 
near Muzaffarabad and this col- 
umn advanced towards, Srinagar, 
sacking Domel, Uri, Baramulla 
and Pattan on the way. Srinagar 
itself was threatened. Panic pre- 
vailed in the upper sets and the 
Maharaja fled to Jammu. 

But the common man rose in 
defence of his hearth and home. 
Armed detachments sprang up 
under the aegis of the National 
Conference. The popular Militia 
that was born out of these armed 
detachments helped in halting the 
invaders and turning them back. 
They thus formed an important 
adjunct of the Indian Army 
which was rushed to Srinagar. 


Operation Gulmarg 

Meanwhile, the British played 
no minor role in New Delhi in 
trying to prevent or delay the 
despatch of the Indian Army 
to save Kashmir. Ү. Р. Menon who 
was then the Secretary of the Mi- 
nistry of States, wrote in his book 
The Story of the Integration 
of the Indian States! ““We came 
to. know later that, as soon as the 
June 3rd plan (the Mountbatten 
Plan for Partition, June 3, 1947) 
was announced, Kashmir became 
the subject of attention and study 
in certain military circles. Why 
was there a demand on the Survey 
of India for so large a number of 
maps of Kashmir? What was the 
mysterious ‘Operation Gulmarg’, 
copies of orders in respect of which 
fell into the hands of those who 
were not meant to receive them?" 


More revealing was the fact 
that prior to the raiders’ full- 
scale attack on October 20, 1947, 
General Sir Robert Lockhart, 
then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army received a letter 
from Sir George Cunningham, the 
Governor of Noith-Western Fro- 
ntier, in which he warned against 
“tribal infiltration into Kashmir 


* and thatthe members ofthe North 


Western Frontier Province Gover- 
nment were actively helping in 
this." (Hindustan Times, August 5, 
1947). 

What was extraordinary was 
that the British Commander-in- 
Chief in India withheld this in- 
formation from the Cabinet. My- 
steriously, this important letter 
was found to be missing when later 
on its contents came to be known. 


Attlee's no reply 
On October 15, 1947, less than 
a week before the all-out attack 
by the Pakistani raiders, the then. 
Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Sri Mehr Chand Maha- 
jan complained to the British 
Prime Minister Attlee that the 
entire border of the State facing- 
Rakistan, was threatened with in- 
vasion and that the raiders had 
already crossed into Poonch. He 
asked the British Government to 
advise Pakistan ‘Чо adopt a 
course of conduct consistent with 
the good name and prestige of the 
Commonwealth of which it is 
claimed to be a member." But no 
reply came from London, despite 
the fact that the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir at that time—not 
yet having joined either India or 
Pakistan—had formally the right 
of direct access to the Whitehall. 
. Within a few days of the inva- 
sion, New Delhi received on 
October 24, a frantic appeal from 
the Maharaja asking for help. 
By this time, Field Marshal Auchi- 
nleck, at that time Supreme Com- 
mander of all Armed Forces for 
India and Pakistan, had already 
passed on to the Government of 
India important information about 
the  raiders attack and their 
probable objective. All these show 
that New Delhi was fully aware of 
the full-scale threat to Kashmir. 
But how did the British Governor- . 
General, Lord Mountbatten be- 
have? Did he show any anxiety 
to go in for swift action against 
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the Pakistani raiders? On the 
contrary, he did his utmost to 
stall and delay the despatch of 
the Indian Army. 


Mountbatten’s Tactics 


Sri V. P. Menon, by no means 
unfriendly to Mountbatten, des- 
cribes in detail the stand of the 
British Governor General in the 
book quoted above: “On the 
morning of October 25, a meeting 
of the Defence Committee was 
held, presided over by Lord 
Mountbatten. This Committee 
considered the request of the 
Mabarajafor arms and ammuni- 
tion as also for reinforcement of 
troops. Lord Mountbatten em- 
phasised that no precipitate action 
should be taker until the Govern- 
ment of India had fuller informa- 
tion. It was agreed that I should 
fly to Srinagar immediately to 
study the situation on the spot 
and to report to the Government 
of India." 


But when next day Menon 
returned and promptly reported to 
the Defence Committee the ur- 
gency of rushing reinforcement to 
Kashmir, Mountbatten went for 
another round of stalling: “Lord 
Mountbatten said thet it would 
be improper to move Indian 
troops into what was at that 
moment an independent country, 
as Kashmir had not yet decided 
to accede to either India or Pakis- 
tan." 

This piece of advice Mount- 
batten could have tendered on the 
previous day and Menon could 
have brought back the Maharajas' 
letter of accession as he rescued 
him from Srinagar. Instead pre- 
cious time was lost, and mean- 
while raiders could take the op- 
portunity to threaten Srinagar 
itself. In fact, Mountbatten’s 
delaying tactics would have no 
doubt ensured the raiders’ cap- 
ture of Srinagar had rot the Na- 
tional Conference leadership rou- 
sed the people to resist the in- 


vaders. It was initially the people. 


of Kashmir under their accredited 
leaders that foiled the British 
game of getting Kashmir for the 
Pakistani invaders. 

And, secondly, it was the stand 
of the national leaders in New 
Delhi—refusing to capitulate any 
more to Mountbatten's game— 
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- that enabled the Kashmiri people 


to get the Indian Army to throw 
ou: the raiders. At the crucial 
meeting of the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet held on October 


26, Mountbatten could not dis-. 


suede Indian leaders from res- 
ponding to Kashmirs SOS for 
help; and it was decided that en 
infantry battalion would be 
flown to Srinagar the very next 
morning. Menon adds: “Even 
after this decision had been rea- 
ched Lord Mountbatten and the 
three British Chiefs of Staff of the 
Indian Army, Navy and Air Force 
pointed out the risks involved in 
the operation. But Nehru 
asserted that the only alternative 
to sending troops would be to 
allow a massacre in Srinagar, 
which would be followed by a 
major communal holocaust in 
Тдаїа””. - 

Throughout it was the British 
offizers who kept Pakistan Govern- 
meat informed about the strength 
and capacity of the Indian Army 
in Kashmir. Even Mountbatten, 
who was then supposed to be 
the Governor General of India 
had no hesitation in passing on 
such top secret info-mation to 
Pakistan. Alan Campbell-Johnson 
who was Mountbatten’s Press 
Attache, made no bores about it 
in his memoirs, Mission with 
Mountbatten. Writing about his 
chief's meeting with Jinnah ia 
Lahore on November 2 (that is 
during the first crucial phase of 
Indian Army’s action in Kashmir), 
Campbell-Johnson makes a 
startling revelation: ‘Mountbat- 
ten advised Jinnah on the strength 
of the Indian forces in Srinagar 
and their likely build-up in the 
nex: few days." 


Mysterious Halt 


As the Indian troops took the 
offensive and recaptured Bara- 
mulla on November 8, it was 
becoming evident that with the 
mounting tempo of the offensive, it 
would not belong before the Pakis- 
tani raiders would be pushed back 
on this sector beyond the frontier, 
back into Pakistan. But mysteri- 
ously the Indian Army offensive 
was halted before Uri. The Army 
Cormand in Srinagar itself was 
wondering why the Governmen: 
of India did not order them to 
pursue the invaders upto the 


` frontiers when conditions were so 


favouraLle to the Indian side. 
Here again comes Mountbat- 
ten’s sinister role. Campbell- 
Johnson faithfully recording-the 
boss’s approach, wrote: **..it is 
encouraging to learn from the 


- situatior reports that no attack 


-was developed on Uri, and that 
the Indien troops there have made 
no confact with hostile forces, 
for Mcuntbatten continues to 
feel that this would be the event 
which might well touch off the 
wider ccnflict." i 

Simultaneously, the Indian 
Army faced a difficult situation 
on the Jammu front. But here too 
it started pushing back the in- 
vaders. ‘Dn the plea of “а military 
арргесіа іоп of just what a long- 
termcommitment over a wide front 
would msan," Mountbatten tried 
his best to dissuade the Govern- 
ment of India from pushing back 
the invacers further on th Jammu 
front as well. In this way, Mount- 
batten made a decisive contribu- 
tion towards ensuring that a large 
portion of Indian territory was 
left in -he hands of Pakistani 
invaders even when they failed 
to grab Srinagar. 


. Gilgit Coup 


The way Gilgit. which was 
part of he State of Jammu and 
‘Kashmir. was practically handed 
over by the British to Pakistan, 
is most significant. V. P. Menon 
wrote: “A senior British officer of ` 
the Political Department who 
knew this area well had warned 
the Government of India in a 
note thet Kashmir could not 
hold lonaer parts of the Gilgit 
Agency egaínst Swat and Chitral 

..” But the Political Depart- 
ment could not officially go back 
on the Maharaja’s claims and so 
on the lapse of paramountcy, 
Gilgit was given back to the 
Maharaja. But, as Menon noted, 
“the fact remains that no sooner 
was Gigigit handed over to the 
Maharaja than it came under the 
mercy of Pakistan". A phoney 
"revolt" was engineered and led. 
by the Eritish Commandant of 
the Gilgi Scouts, Major Brown, 
and the Kashmir Government's 
Wazir was imprisoned, and Gilgit 
was given overto Pakistan. A neat 
little piece of British duplicity. 

(Contd. on Page I6) 
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T.T.K’s New Budget 


BALRAJ 


HILE the parliamentarians 

protested loudly over the 

surprise sprung by Fi- 
nance Minister Krishnamachari's 
“supplementary” budget presented 
without notice, Big Business has 
challenged it and has almost 
declared a war against its purposes 
and philosophy, Sri Masani in 
the Lok Sabha has once again 
showed that he is its faithful 
echo. The supplementary budget 
has revived the stateof confronta- 
tion which was first created at the 
time of the annual budget early 
this year. 


That Big Business should have 
reacted with so much hostility 
to the supplementary budget 
proposals, even though it has not 
only been not touched but has 
been given additional incentives 
for increasing production is of 
great significance. It spotlights 
rather sharply the totally reac- 
tionary aims and expectations of 
Big Business in India and its 
restrictive role in the economy 
which in the first instance com 
pelled the Government to create 
and develop a public sector if 
‘the country were to make any 
real progress towards industria 
lisation. : 


Surprise Fare 


If Sri. Krishnamachari’s sup- 
plementary budget came as 
a surprise to some, the attitude 
of Big-Business was no surprise 
at all. In the recent debate on 
the size and structure of the 
Fourth Plan, it took a position 
which was frankly opposed to 
an accelerated rate of growth 
and favoured the slowing down 
of development in the name of 
consolidation. It could not 
therefore welcome any measures 
to develop the country's capacity 
to generate and mobilise requi- 
site resources for the effort plan- 
ned for the next five year period. 
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MEHTA 


The more outspoken represen- 
tatives of big business such as 
FICCI chief Kirloskar, have now 
become more outspoken. After 
threatening to cut off funds to 
the ruling party in favour 
of individual Congress- 
men who would carry out the 
behests of Big Business, he has 
declared that planning and demo- 
cracy could not go side by side, 
that the very idea of a “take off” 
stage for our economy was wrong 
and was not going to be achieved. 
This amounted to a clear-cut 
statement that Big Business at 
least was not interested in India 
achieving economic indevendence 
and its interest was entirely con- 
fined to immediate profits, un- 
hindered and unchecked. 


No Formidable Fare 


The specific proposals in the 
Budget can hardly justify the 
criticism that it has evoked. 
They constitute a ‘formidable 
fare" in so far as sizable sum 
of Rs. 173 crores (of which Rs. 
100 crores will be recovered 
during the current financial year 
itself) by way of additional taxa- 
tion has been levied. But the 
levies are not on personal or 
corporate incomes. They are 
also not onsuch items of consump- 
tion which should immediately 
push up the price line and increase 
costs of living and production. 
The new levies are entirely by 
way of customs and selective ex- 
cises. 


The Finance Minister has 
explained їп some detail the 
reasons which compelled him to 
propose these measures. Fore- 
most among them was, of course, 
the need to cover the gap between 
anticipated expenditure and re- 
ceipts during the current year 
if deficit financing was to be 
avoided . He is certainly open 
to the charge that at the time of 


presenting this year's budget. be 
either could not or did not make 
a correct appraisal of his needs 
and was possibly actuated by 
political motives in not resorting 
to the needed tax effort at that 
time. But it can not be argued 
that when the gap has clearly 
appeared it should not be filled 
up, at least now. 


Another compelling reason 
obviously has been the need to 
lay the foundation for the resource 
mobilisation effort required for 
the next Plan, if its size is not to 
be cutand therate of growth of 
at least six per cent, which too is 
inadequate, is to be maintained. 
Here political considerations 
obviously played a рагі. It would 
have been more difficult to levy 
heavy taxes in the pre-election 
year than now. 


Foreign Exchange 


The third and in some respects 
the most positive, of the reasons 
has been clearly .the pressure of 
foreign exchange stringency. The 
main tax effort in the supple- 
mentary budget is by way of- 
customs and this has been closely 
related to an assessment of the 
present stage of development of 
our economy. . 

Sri Krishnamachari said in 
his speech that the entire Import 
Tariff was proposed to be recast 
to secure both higher revenue 
and rationalisation, “bearing in 
mind the considerable develop- 
ment that has taken place in our 
industrial  strucutre over three 
plans and the imperative need to 
accelerate the pace of this develop- 
ment." Не proposed, on this 
basis, a new tariff structure under 
which general statutory rates for 
machinery would be 40 per cent, 
for basic raw materials the same 
rate, for processed industrial 
material 60 per cent and consumer 
goods 100 per cent. There are 
several qualifications and ex- 
ceptions to the general rates but 
details need not be gone into 
here. 

These proposals suggest that 
the achievements, if there are 
any, of the first three Plans and 
the capacity that we have created 
within the country should now 
reflect itself in our tariff structure. 
While our industrial capacity is 
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not so fully developed as to allow 
unrestrained competition with 
highly developed economies 
within our own market, it should 
be able to satisfy many of our 
needs, and if imports have to 
соте they must be costly, special- 
Ју in the case of consumer goods. | 


Foreign Sources of ‘Supply 


For quite some time now it 
has been widely noted that our 
industry and ecanomic activity 
are far more dependent on foreign 
sources of supply—whether it 
is machinery or technical know- 
how—than is necessary. It has 
been suggested that, given the 
right climate and the incentives, 
many things can be done through 
indigenous sources, effort and 
talent. A major discouragement 
to develop indigencus capacity 
has been the ease with which 
imports could be depended upon 
to do the same job or satisfy a 
particular need. The tariff struc- 
ture now proposed does offer 
some corrective to this situation. 


The hue and cry against the 
scale of duties proposed in the 
case of machinery and industrial 
raw materials not only misses the 
cardinal need for import. sub- 
stitution in many cases but does 
not take into account the develop- 
ment rebates and other similar 
concessions which easily nullify 
the effect of the high tariffs on 
costs in such fields where the need 
for imports is genuine. 

Besides import tariffs, the 
supplementary budget has pro- 
posed changes in excise duties. 
Here duties have been increased 
on such scarce items which have 
been used by the ves:ed interests 
to make huge proñts, taking 
advantage of their scarcity. In 
many cases, they are sold at 
2 to 24 times theircosts. The 
Government can certainly take 
a share of théir scarcity value 
rather than allow the entire profit 
to be pocketed by trace and busi- 
ness. Something in this direc- 
tion was done at the time of the 
budget. The measures now pro- 
posed have the same end in view. 

The supplementary budget, 
under the stress of threatened 
budgetary deficits and the foreign . 
.exchange stringericy, offers there- 
fore a positive approach even 
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though it may not be fully inte- 
grated and as rad.cal as some 
others may wish for. It is in 
line with steps the Government 
has been recently obliged to take 
in certain other directions such 
as oil and oil products imports 
or refusal to accept for collabora- 
tion such terms from the Western 
private capital as those of the 
Bechtels. It also creates the 
conditions where other positive 
steps towards asserting economic 
independence might become 
possible and necessary. 


"Immediate Profits 

If our Big Business had been 
playing and wanted to play a 
truly national role in the process 
of the country’s industrialisation, 
it should have welcomed the new 
proposals and the approach they 
represented—even though in cer- 
tain specific ‘matters improve- 

“ments might be called for. But 
that is not the case. Its desires 
and demands are formulated not 
in terms of the genuine needs of 
India’s  industrialisation and 
economic independence but in 
terms of its greed for immediate 
profits . It seeks to take full 
advantage of a secure market pla- 
.gued by shortages for the people, 
but no restrictions on its profits 
or the semi-colonial pattern of 
trade and economic relations with 
its counterparts in the developed 
countries. 

Its opposition to a fair size 
Fourth Plan also arises from the 
same factors, particularly in 
regard to mobilisation of resour- 
ces and allocations. The size 
of the Plan is essentially to be 
determined by the minimum re- 
quirements of our economic 
development and the resources 
have to be mobilised for the pur- 
pose. Instead of co-operating in 
the venture, Big Business while 
seeking a full share in the alloca- 
tion is obstructing the raising of 
resources, particularly for the 
public sector. Its demand clearlv 
is that the flow of resources must 
be diverted to the private sector 
which should be free to utilize 
them for individual profit. Tha: 
is the fneaning of the protesta- 
tions that it would not be able 
to raise resources forits share of 
Rs. 7000 crores іп г Plan of 
Rs. 21500, unless the State ceases 


could not win the 


-to ty to raise resources for the 


public sector programmes. 


Adverse Approach 

The authorities have been ex- 
pressing disappointment during 
the last few days over the attitude - 
of Big Business. Finance Minis- 
ter Krishnamachari and Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission Ashoka Mehta have, 
howeve-, gone a little further in 
putting the finger on the proper 
spots in its attitude. — Sri 
Krishnemachari publicly decla- 
red *Oar industrialists want an 
economy of shortages. They are 
accustomed to a sellers’ market, 
obtainirg their finance from insti- 
tutions, and have lost all spirit of 
self-relience, hard work and initia- 
tive". Further he said, the distri- 
butive trade in the country utili- 
zed all zonceivable occasions to 
push up prices. Once the price 
of any commodity was pushed up, 
it was orought to lower levels. 
It was on account of this that he 
became a firm believer in control 
on the distributive trade. 

If waat Sri Krishnamachari. 
said in Bombay was seriously 
meant, :t has its own logic in 
terms of policy making and its en- 
forcemert. Not only fiscal mea- 
sures bu: direct’ physical controls 
and above all taking under the 
possessicn of the State certain 
key areas Of. economic activity, 
would becalled for. It would also 
require a. reappraisal of the share 
of the private sector in the Fourth 
Plan and a machinery for the 
public sector intervention where- 
ever the private sector fails or 
attempts to sabotage vital pro- 
grammes as happened during 
the Thirc Plan. : 


(Continued from page 14) 
British Backing 

How Mountbatten sold the 
suggestion of plebiscite right at 
the time cf kashmir's accession to 
India, how he pursued it relentles- 
sly throughout, and for this pur- 
pose, how he "injected the.sug- 
gestion that the United Nations 
Organisat on might be called upon 
to fill the :hird party role" —when 
he found that Pakistan invaders 
battle for 
Srinagar—constitute another sor- 
did chap-er of British perfidy 
in Kashmir whose impact we 
could see even to this day. 
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Spotlight On Bihar. 


GIRISH MISHRA 


f 


UGUST is a very dangerous 
month for Bihar and parti- 
cularly for its student com- 

munity. For the general public, 
it is a month of floods, epidemics 
and shortage of foodgrains. For 
studentsit has accidentally proved 
to be most exciting. Ten years 
ago, students were fired upon 
by the Bihar Police in connection 
with their dispute with the trans- 
port authorities over the issue of 
concession for students in the 
Government buses. Twenty three 
years ago—in 1942—a number of , 
students laid down their lives in 
their heroic attempt to unfurl 
the Tri-colour on the Secretariat 
building. The Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial at the gate of the Secretariat 
reminds us of their bravery and 
dedicated patriotism. 

Then the situation was dif- 
ferent, the country was ruled by 
a foreign power and students went 
there to ask it to quit the country. 

This year on August 9, again 
a procession of students went 
to the Secretariat not to ask the 
rulers to quit the ‘gaddi’, but to 
tell them of their grievances and 
they were fired updn. 'I do not 
want to go into details, but 
only want to narrate in brief, 
the incident as reported in the 
press. The students protested 
against the increase in their school 
fees. They were all young school- 
children. No leader of the Go- 
vernment or the Tuling party 
came out to meet them. A depu- 
tation of the students was allowed 
to enter the compound and meet 
the Chief Minister, who did not 
give them any assurance to re- 
consider the matter. There was 
some ugly incident and the police: 
opened fire. 


Joint Procession 

Meanwhile, a joint procession 
of the C.P.I. and the S.S.P. came 
to demonstrate against the food 
shortage and the rising prices. 
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They were also beaten and fired 
upon by the police. And then 
anarchy reigned over Patna and 
other parts of the State. Arson, 
looting, beating, firing, arrests be- 
came the order of the day. Law and 
order seemed to have collapsed. 


Chief Minister’s Statement 


^ Recently the Chief Minister of 
Bihar, Sri K. B. Sahay has sub- 
mitted a note to the Union 
Government blaming the ‘Peking- 
Pindi elements’ for the disturban- 
nce and asking them not to dif- 
ferentiate between the two wings 
of the Communist Party and out- 
law them outright. 

Let us examine the Bihar 
situation and also the statement 
of the Chief Minister. \ 

Among the major States of the 
country, Bihar is the second lar- 
gest from the point of view of 
aggregate population and third in 
order of density of population. 
The increased population on the 
same land area has meant a 
higher density per square mile, 
the average figure going up from 
319 (in 1921) to 691 (in 1961). 

The vercentage of the rural 
population in the total population 
is the second highest in the coun- 
try. As many as 91:6 per cent 
of Bihar’s population live in the 
rural areas. The rate of urbanisa- 
tion has been very slow in Bihar. 
The percentage of urban to the 
total population has risen from 
4-5 to 8, approximately during 
1921-1961. ` i 

And this has not made any 
impact on the occupational pat- 
tern. The increase in the urban 
population during the last few 
decades has not been basically 
the result of the expansion of 
industries or other non-agriculural 
occupations. Most of the cities 
in the Gangetic plain-have grown 
owing to their being centres of 
Government administration with 
facilities for education and com- 


munications. No significant 
scope has been provided for easing 
the pressure on land. Any im- 
pression, whatsoever, that Bihar is 
a highlv industrialized State is not 
correct. North Bihar, where nearly 
halfthe population of the State 
lives has no industry worth the 
name, except a few sugar factories. 
South Bihar too has almost wholly 
an agricultural economy, except 
the Chhotanagpur Division. Des- 
pite the “establishment of heavy: 
industries in the Chhotanagpur 
region, and the execution of 
giant projects of national impor- 
tance, like the D.V.C. and the 
Kosi project, Bihar remains one 
of the most backward States. 

The proportion of earning 
population actually dependent on 
agriculture increased from 78:7 
per cent in 1931 to, 87:3 per cent 
in 1951, while the ‘proportion of . 
earning population dependent on 
industry has gone down from 4.3 
per cent to 2.5 per cent. This indi- 
cates in a sense, increasing rurali- 
sation. During 1951-1961, the nu- 
mber of cultivators has increased 
by 27.1 per cent, while the number 
of agricultural workers has gone 
up by 36.5 per cent. This reflects 
the inevitable process of pauperi- 
sation. 

The cumulative effect of in- 
tense demographic pressures, slow 
urbanisation, scarcity of non- 
agricultural employment and stag- 
nant agriculture has been wide- 
spread frustration and discontent 
among the people. Emigration 
had dropped from 419 per 10,000 
of the population in 1931 to 381 
in 1951. This number has further 
declined since 1951 because of the 
slackening of the demand for 
unskiled labour in the tea- 
gardens of Assam and in the fields, 
factories, mills and dockyards 
of West Bengal. Bihar's per capita 
income is one of the lowest in- 
the country. The increase in the 
educated unemployment has been 
adding fuel to fire. 


Turn in 1963 Е 
The situation took a serious 
turn after 1963. The prices of 
foodgrains continued to rise and 
hoarding, blackmarketing and pro- 
fiteering began reigning the State. 
The leaders of the ruling party 
hardly took note of the serious sit- 
uation as they were almost who- 
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lly pre-occupied with the in-fight 
of the Pradesh Congress politics. 
Sri K. B. Sahay came to power 
after Sri Binodanand Jha was 
*Kamarajed'. The people had high 
expectations from Sri Sahay. He 
was reputed for.his efficiency and 
firmness; but hopes were very 
much belied. He could not take 
any significant step to gear up 
the economic development of the 
State and root out corruption. 
The hold of the bureaucracy was 
not slackened. 

There spread frustration and 
discontent everywhere and this 
was ignored by the Congress 
leaders, so much taken up with 
their own group rivalries. 

Last year, when the food 
situation became serious, there 
were demonstrations and protests 
everywhere in the State. The 
Government did not calmly ap- 
'praise the situation, but started 
suppressing the demonstrations 
violently and ruthlessly. Quite 


a number of opposition leaders , 


like Pandit Ramanand Tiwary, 
Sri Raj Kumar Purvey and 
others were insulted and beaten. 
Their record of patriotism and 
service to the country does not 
suffer by contrast with any of the 
the Congress leaders of Bihar. 


Worse Situation 

This year the worse came. 
Prices began to soar and the 
Government failed to control the 
situation. The Chief Minister 
began issuing statements without 
any sense of responsibility He 
declared that rice was smuggled 
out to China via Tibet and that 


was the main reason for scarcity ~ 


in Bihar. À high Government 
official Sri S. V. Sohani supported 
the statement of Sri Sahay, but 
an enquiry conducted by the In- 
dian Embassy in Kathmandu dis~ 
proved the statement of the Bihar 
Chief Minister. Union Food 
Minister, Sri Subramaniam had 


to contradict the statement of the - 


Chief Minister. Atlast on June 29, 
1965, Sri Sahay admitted at a 
meeting of the Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce, that no rice had 
been smuggled out to any country. 


It was in the possession of the ' 


hoarders. He appealed to the tra- 
ders to sell it at a reasonable 
price. The same day, the Working 
Committee of the Bihar Pradesh 
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per maund respectively. 


Congress Committee, in almost 
cavalier fashion, requested the 
Government to lift the levy from 
the rice-mills. А 

On June 28, the Government 
of Bihar claimed that it had 
sufficient food to feed the people. 
On the other hand, the press 
reports told a different story. At 
Hazaribagh rice was selling at 
Rs. 50 per maund and at Khagaria, 
prices of rice, wheat and gram 
were Rs. 55, Rs. 45 and Rs. 40 
Indian 


Nation zeported that the people 
were selling jewellery, bullocks, 
goats etc. to buy foodgrains. 
In Purnea, the people lived on 
vegetables, mahua etc. The state- 
ment of the Union Food and 
Agriculture’ Minister in the Lok 
Sabha on August 17, 1965, ad- 
-mits that the food situation has 
been the worst,in Bihar. The 
statistics of wholesale and retail 
prices of wheat and grám at 
selected centres in Bihar given in 
the table below is revealing. 


Wholesale Prices 


(Rupees per quintal) 


E Wheat 
Centre: Variety Year , May June July 
Khagaria White 1964 64-00 N.À. N.À. 
1965 84:37 85-00 70:25 
Gram 
Patna White (Desi) 1964 60:27 57-59 61:62 
os 1965 80-38 80-33 87-06 
Retail Prices v 
| Wheat 
Patna White — . 1964 87:06 87-06 87:06 
1965 -107-17 107.71 103.14 
Сауа White 1964 72:00 73-00 78:00 
| 1965, 92.00 92-00 94:00 -> 
` Gram 
Patna Desi 1964 66-98 63:62 - 66:98 
1965 87:06 93:77 


According to the Government 
figures there has been an increase 
of 70 per cent in the total food 
production of the State between 
1951 and 1965, and during the 
same period the population has 
increased. by 30 per cent. Inspite 
of this, the State has been receiving 
foodgrains from the- Union Go- 
vernment. On August 4, according 
to a P.T.I. report, there was no 
foodgrain in the Government 
shopsin Begusarai. There occur- 
red a scarcity of kerosene oil also. 

According to the. Statesman 
dated August 19, 1965, “nowhere 
in the State was rice selling at less 


than Rs. 50 a maund and in some. 


areas it could not be had for less 


87-06 


than Rs. 80". The paper further 
adds, “а survey of the monthly 
income of urban families, the size 
of which averages 7.86 shows that 
25 per cent of the families earn 
below Rs. 50 a month; 34 per cent 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100; 
17 per cent between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 300, and 6 per cent between 
Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. These in- 
comes are at prices prevailing in 
1959-60. . 

“The 200,000 non-gazetted 
Government employees, many of 
whom attacked the police in 
Patna on August 9 from inside 
the Assembly House and the 
Secretariat, belong to the low- 
income group." 


MAINSTREAM 


The report of the Bihar Pay 
Revision Committee has pleased 
none. Everybody be he a non- 
gazetted employee or a gazetted 
officer is dissatisfied and the un- 
principled handling of the matter 
by the Government had made the 
situation worse. The medical 
officers submitted their resignation 
en masse and the Government 
yielded. Now the engineers have 
threatened to resign. More than 
2,000 Deputy Magistrates ага 
others declined to accept their 
pay packets on the basis of the new 
scales fixed by the Government, 
and they have threatened to go 
on leave or tender their resigna- 
tions en masse if the Government 


failed to bring about parity with . 


the IÀS in pay scale and provide 
for more promotional scope by 
August. The real emoluments of 
a Secretariat Assistant or a gazet- 
ted Officer have suffered a relative 
decline of 32 per cent since 
1948. 


Recently a 25-page letter has. 


been circulated by Sri Sahay 
among the Bihar M.P.s making 
the Union Government: responsi- 
ble for discrimination against 
Bihar, suggesting that the Union 
Government by its policy of in- 
difference and neglect, is respon- 
sible for the industrial backward- 
ness of the State. But this does 
not absolve Sri Sahay of his own 
responsibility. 


Teachers 

The University teachers and 
the school teachers are also dis- 
contented. The U.G.C. scale has 
been enforced in Bihar only re- 
cently, while all other States 
enforced it long before. The Uni- 
versities have turned into hotbeds 
of group politics. Casteism, ne- 
potism and corruption are ram- 
pant. Then academic life lacks 
seriousness and there is a dearth 
of scholarship which can inspire 
the students. 
very little attraction for academic 
work and research; cheap type of 
text-books and notes take awav 
most of their time, which is 
mainly consümed in group poli- 
tics and gossiping. The teachers 
patronized by the leaders of the 
ruling party command no respect 
from the students, because they 
are intellectually much inferior, 
and morally not seund. 
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` education, 


The teachers have _ 


There is no proper youth or 


foster a spirit of discipline and 
inspire them to take up their 
studies more seriously. Theedu- 
cated middle-class people have the 
problem of employment to solve 
and their caste-leaders help them 
to solve the problem in their own 
way. Hence they flock around 
their respective caste-leaders, and 
the caste-leaders having no other 
following, rely on them for sup- 
port. But as the number of the 
educated unemployed will in- 
crease, the caste-leaders will fail 
to satisfy the demands of their 
flocks and there will be a great 
deal of frustration among these 
peop'e against their caste-leaders. 
This trend has already begun to 
appear. 


The Report of the Raman 
Commission throws light on the 
situation in the Bihar University 
and revelation in the Bihar 
Assembly by Sri Baidyanath 
Mehta,  ex-Treasurer of the 
Magadh, University should be 
an eye opener. 


Tuition Fee 


The recent increase in schooltui- 
tion fee was without justification 
and the plea taken by the Govern- 
ment that it was necessitated by 
the increase in the salary of the 
teachers was not valid. Education- 
ally Bihar is among the most 
backward of the Indian States. 
Thetotal expenditure on education 
in Bihar is Rs. 16.14 crores while 
in Maharashtra it is Rs. 40.84 
crores, in U.P. Rs. 33.42 crores, 
in West Bengal Rs. 28.9 crores 
and in Madras Rs. 18.5 crores. 
From the point of view of per 
capita expenditure on secondary 
Bihar's position. is 
14th among the major States of 
the country. In Patna College 
hostels, the charges have gone up 
since 1951; but there has been no 
increase in amenities. Jn Patna, 


Student organization which can. 


students stay in slum areas for, 


there are no adequate hostel 
facilities. 

Corruption has increased at 
every level. The ‘blocks are 
widely disliked by the rural peo- 


. ple. The B.D.O.'s have made the 


Government more unpopular and 
their ways of working and treat- 
ment of the rural people have 


annoyed the people.' They have 
their problems. À young Univer- 
sity graduate is appointed a 
B.D.O. and sent to work in rural 
areas, where there is neither any 
proper building to house the 
officers of the Block norto provide 


_ the residence for the B.D.O. 


-ing the caste organisations. 


‘the Medical Officer and rest of the 
staff. This makes them frustrated 
and indifferent to their duties. 


Squabbles Inside 

The Congress organisation has 
failed to play any positive role. 
It would have been proper for the 
leaders to go to their respective 
areas and face the people there. 
If they had gone to their cons- 
tituencies, they would have helped 
to control the situation. 

It is reported that a section of 
the Congress was indifferent to 
the entire situation. Thé Bhumi- 
har and the Brahmin communi- 
ties had been very sore with Sri 
Sahay and they kept mum. The 
Brahmins have been very bitter 
with Sri В. N. Jha who, they 
think, has betrayed them and 
joined Sri Sahay. They are 
also bitter because of the impro- 
per treatment meted out to 
Sri Ramanand Tiwary. Many 
opportunist elements who care 
for no principle and can even 
sell their votes for money have 
crept into the Congress. The com- 
munalists of yesterday, with black 
records of being associated with 
the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and other reactionary 
organizations are now occupying 
high positions in the States. 

The tactics adopted by Sri 
K. B. Sahay to strengthen himself 
should also be noted. As his own 
caste is numerically very weak, 
he is trying to get the support of 
the backward castes by encourag- 
In 
March he addressed the All 
India Yadav Conference at Patna. 
He later on attended a Conference 
of Dusadhs. It is said that an 
old organisation of Ahirs, Kurmis 
and Koiris, named Triveni has 
been revived and Sri Sahay is 
backing it. He must keep in 
mind that this may help him tem- 
porarily to remain in power. 
But in the long run, this will 
breed hatred and apathy among 
different castes and the State will 
have to suffer a lot. 
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The detention under DIR of 
Sri Т. J. S. George, the Editor of 
the Searchlight is most significant. 
The Searchlight had always been 
a supporter of Sri Sahay and it 
had deteriorated to a very low 
level under its previous editor, 
Pandit M. S. M. Sharma. The 
then editor always used filthy 
language to criticise his oppo- 
nents. Sri Sahay and Pandit 
M. S. M. Sharma supported each 
other. When Pt. Sharma was 
beaten by, some goondas, Sri 
Sahay along with other leaders 
addressed a meeting at the Patna 
University Senate Hall praising 
"the fearless and high-standard 
journalism of Pandit Sharma". 
When Sri George came, he gave 
a new face to the paper. He lifted 
the paper out of the morass of 
casteism and it soon became a 
well-edited and widely read paper. 
He focussed the attention of the 
p2ople on the economic and social 
backwardness of the State. 
criticised the Government where- 
ever he thought it necessary. He 
praised the Opposition members if 
they made any good suggestion, 
He brought out a booklet on 
Planning in Bihar by Prof. S. K. 
Bose, focussing attention .on the 
state of Bihar's economy. He held 
seminars to discuss the problem 
of the State. He did not care for 
any of the groups of the Congress 
He criticised casteism very severely. 
His stand on -Dhori Coalmines 
disaster was very uncomfortable 
for the Government. He, in fine, 
brought prestige to the Search- 
light. -It is said that the Birlas, 
the owners of the paper, also did 
not like the attitude of the editor. 


He was even termed a fellow-~ 


traveller of the Communists. His 
write-up in the July 10 issue 
of the paper is said to be objec- 
tionable. ` 


But it will be very unfortunate 
for Bihar; and again the Bihari 
readers of the Searchlight will 
find Johnson’s statement brushing 
shoulders with а  newsitem 
from Ghogharidiha announcing 
that a goat has given birth to 
a kid resembling a small elephant. 


J. P.’s Stand 


Writing about Bihar, one can- 
not ignore Sri Jaya Prakash Nara- 
yan ‘the conscience of the nation’. 


РА 
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In 1954, he left politics to oin 
the Bhoodan movement. In 1955, 
there was a police-firing ard a 
student was killed. J.P. condem- 
.ned the police and the Govern- 
ment in strong terms. When 
Pandit Nehru reminded him 
of the fact that he had left politics, 
he retorted he could not keep 
quiet when his children were 
being fired upon. But this time 
when the students—the school 
children—were fired upon, he 
kept mum. He did not even 
undertake a tour of the State 
to help restore normalcy. This 
time he might have found it dif- 
ficult to criticise the Government 
because, the people at the helm 
of affairs at the Centre and at 
Patna belong to a different group. 
He could only add: “No doubt the 
shortage and soaring prices of 
foodgrains are causing terrible 
hardship to the people and it is 
quite understandable that it may 
sometimes burst out into a'sponta- 
neous protest and even desperate 
action involving violence.” 

The above analysis leads us to 
agree with the special Represen- 
tative of the Statesman, «what 
“discontent at all levels and among 
all classes of people bred the com- 
mofion, while the enhanced tui- 
tion fees proved to, be the pro- 
verbial last straw.” 

The Aryayarta also in an edi- 
torial on August 12 said: “People 
of the State are facing a serious 





crisis due to high prices and scar- 
city of foodgrains and other con- 
sumer goods; hence discontent 
among them is natural. In view of 
this discontent if the people parti- 
cipate in anti-government demons- 
trations, it cannot be described 
as unnatural.” 


Inept Handling 

The leaders and the Govern- 
ment have feiled to tackle the 
situation. They by their inept 
handling let the situation pass 
out of their hands. The Search- 
light wrote or. August 11. 

“The manner in which Patna 


. Police handled the ‘Bandh’ showed 


its inability to adjust to changed 


circumstances..... The crowd of ` 


students in the Secretariat area 
could have been handled in other 
ways than by firing bullets.... 

politicians who are in power 
should muster enough courage to 
face the people. Why are they 
afraid of meeting the demonstra- 
tors? A courageous member оѓ 
the Government could have saved 
the situation on Monday by walk- 
ing upto the people and siphoning 
off some of their anger." 

The leaders of Bihar must pay 
more attention towards the eco- 
nomic and social development of 
Bihar and create more opportuni- 
ties for employment. Corruption, 
casteism and nepotism must be 
rooted out from political life as 
well as from the Government. . 
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- — Conflict In Sudan 


RUPA JANSEN 


HE conflict in Sudan bet- 

ween its north and soutb 

has a familiar ring. The 
Khartoum government faces in 
the south a problem similar to the 
one New Delhi has in the Nagas 
and Baghdad in the Kurds. 

The similarity in pattern, in 
the states liberated in the sophis- 
ticated twentieth century, would 
seem to be colonial rule begets 
independence and independence 
begets secessionism. And the 
diffculties in resolving such pro- 


blems are invariably traced to . 


external interference—a thinking 
which in itself has become a 
habit, an inheritance of colonial 


rule which left behind minds . 


tainted with fear and suspicion. 
Although past historical 
factors cannot be wholly dis- 
counted, the burden of a solu- 
tion must rest squarely on the 
shoulders of present rulers. 


Unrest in South 


In Sudan for the last ten 
years, since the southern branch 
of the Sudan Army mutinied, the 
South has known nothing but 
unrest ‘and violence. Refugees 
fled to Ethiopia and Uganda, 
General Abboud, the former 
President of Sudan attributed 
the uprisings to foreign’ inter- 
ference. In 1964, he deported 
300 foreign Christian mission- 
aries, 

The present Government, 
which ousted -General Abboud, 
has been forced to launch an 
all-out offensive against the 
southerners who ignored the 
Government’s offer of amnesty 
“for laying down arms. A few 
White mercenaries, presumably 
from the Congo, .are said to be 
aiding the rebels—a report based 
on the Government’s -aerial 
reconnaissance. cae 

Obstacles to a solution that 
will end the- civil war аге 
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numerous. The most 
one so far is the southerners’ 
demand fora plebiscite in which 
self-determination will, in addi- 
tion to a federation’ or union 
with the nortb, include the 
choice to secede. Even if the 
south were to function as an 
autonomous unit. within -the 
Jarger state the Government 
fears their separatism would be 
the first step towards partition, 
ultimately. — 


Differences 


The Government recognises 
the differences between the north 
and the south; differences of 
culture, language, level of educa- 
tion, way of life and religion. 
To bridge the gap the Govern- 
ment attempted to inject Arabic 
education and culture but the 
south has recoiled from the 
influence of the north. The 
north, grassy in the west and 
desert plateau in the east is 
populated by Arabic-speaking 
Muslims in six provinces. 

Of the ten million Sudanese 
spread across one million square 
miles, more than a third form the 
south which is equatorial and 
bush country, mostly impenetra- 
ble. The southern population 
is non-Muslim (pagan) Negroes 
of Africa who speak various 
nilotic languages. Fifteén per- 
cent of them have been converted 
to Christianity and educated in 
mission schools. From these 
have emerged the modern type 
of political leaders of the south, 
although leadership in the South 
is insignificant. The three pro- 
vinces of the South were left 
isolated and untouched by 
modernising forces. Britain who 
administered Sudan from 1899 
till 1953, it has been said, had 
hope to attach the South to 
Uganda. This was before in- 
dependence like a fever spread 
from Asia to. Africa. 


difficult _ 


„Опе of the sefious cnafges 
the southerners make against the 
north is that the recent bruta- 
lities were deliberately levelled 
against southern government 
officials and their éducated elite 


- to silence the voice of the South. 


Another wound the South 
nurses is that Sudan’s political 
patties draw their support from 
the north. Since elections in the 
country can only mean гше by 
a northern dominated Constituent 
Assembly, the South boycotted 
the last elections. In any case 
elections under present abnormal 
conditions could not have been 
held in; the South. As things 
stand there is no representative 
who could perform the dual role 
of appealing to the South and 
negotiating on their behalf with 
the Government of north. 


Secession Demand 

Secession has been forecast as 
economic ruin for the South. 
Even so they are prepared to go 
it alone as they feel they have 
nothing in commen with the 
northerners at whose hands they 
have suffered too long and too 
much. Those northerners who 
have served in the South appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation 


and the seriousness of their” 
demands. 
The Government realises 


the urgency of ironing out 
differences before the nation can 
be united. Тһе. first negotia- 
tions held in Khartoum early 
this year failed. A mixed Com- 
mission to study the problem in 
detail and work out a compro- 
mise never met in July. The 
Government has offered to re- 
habilitate the refugees who fled 
to neighbouring countries, to 
allocate more administrative posts 
and work out special schemes 
fcr additional economic, educa- 
tional and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

But the South is bent on 
pressing for secession. Now their 
hope lies in finding some neigh- 
bouring country like Kenya to 
sponsor their cause at the next 
meeting of the Organisation of 
£ frican Unity. 


Just as no government in 


‚ Sudan will endorse the division 
` of the country so also no African 
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the cause of the South. Uganda 
shut her border with south Sudan 
during the recent outburst. 
Should African countries sponsor 
the case they will open the 
floodgates to similar demands 
across the width of the con- 
tinent from Nigeria in the west 
to Ethiopia in the east, along the 
ethnic dividing line betweén the 
Islamic Arab north and the 
pagan-Christian centre of 
Africa. 


This leaves little choice before 
the South. and the Government. 
If peace is to return, north Sudan 
must lie low till fear and suspi- 
tion ebb. Even then the leaders 
of the north will have to offer 
something more ingenious than 
hand-picked nominations of 
ministers to represent the South 
in the Cabinet. 


In the meantime the revolt 
continues helped by arms that 
were being passed from the UAR 
and Algeria to the Congo rebels. 
In permitting support to rebels in 
`a neighbouring country, the 
Centre has put itselfin a peculiar 
quandary. 


D 





Court Notice 


Proclamation Requiring Attendance 
of Defendant 
(Order 5, Rule 20 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure) 
"In the Court of 
Shri Harikishan Майк _ 
Addl. Judge—Small Cause Court, 
. Sub-Judge I Class 
Court No. 14, Delhi. 
Suit No. 850 of 1965. 
Dr. B.N.S. Myer 
... Plaintiff 


vis 
Mr. F. Hambleton ° 
...Defendant. 
1) Mr. F. Hambleton 
2) Mrs. F. Hambleton 
R/o C-230 Defence Colony 
New Delhi-3. 


The defendants above named 


WHEREAS you are intentionally 
evading service of summons it is 
hereby notified that if you shall not 
present yourself in the Court at 
Delhi on 9.9.65 it will be heard 
and determined ex-parte 

GIVEN under my hand and the 
seal of the Court this 19th day of 
July 1965. 

Sd/- 


Additional Judge, 
` Small Cause Court 
No. 14, Delhi. 
(Seal) 
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OUR FLES.. .ND BLOOD 


5 (Continued from разе 8) 


means of transport апі сот- 
munications must be developed 
rapidly. 

Communalist end obscuran- 
tist elements should not be allowed 
to exploit the situation inside and 
outside the State. They must 
be kept under check. The inter- 
nal unity is need of the hour. 

We met the wounded civilians 
and members of the police force 
in the hospital. We felt that 
inspite of injuries and physical 
pain, they are full of spirits they 
have given a fitting reply to the 
enemy. 

But the attitude of the U. N. 
personnel is not appreciated by 
the people. I do not know 
much about it, but it is my read- 
ing that the people are not 
convinced of the impartiality of 
the U.N. observers there. I do 
not know why the U.N. personnel 
are looked upon with suspicion. 


‚ Ви we must keep in mind that 


a greater danger is ahead and 
we must be prepared for that and 
must <etaliate. The raiders, it op- 
pears `o me, form part of a longer 
consp:racy hatched by Pakistan 
with the active support of some 
foreigr powers. We must be 
cautious in our dealings with the 
foreigr powers wkose support 
to Pak.stan is known to all. We 
must rot yield to their black- 
mailing and pressure tactics. 


We must gear up our propa- 
ganda machinery inside and 
outside the country to explain 
s К 
ойг case and drive home the 
fact of Pakistani aggression. 


Іп {йз end, once again I want 
to state it clearly that we must 
say with ‘one voice that àny- 
aggression on Kashmir shall not 
be tolereted and there shall be 
no talk ол the future of Kashmir. 
We shall sink and swim with our 
brothers .n Kashmir. They are’ 
part of our flesh and blood. 





; NO GUERILLA WAR 


; (Continued from page 127 


aspirations of the people and their 
sympathy, co-operation, and assis- 
tance cannot be gained." 


He further writes: "Because 
guerilla warfare basically derives 
from the masses and its support 
by them, it can neither exist nor 
flourish if it separated itself from 
their sympathies and -co-opera- 
tion." 


Pakistan Government, most 
probably, -believes in a different 
concept of war, the concept that 
found expression in the following 
words of von Clausewitz: “Even 
when the likelihood of success is 
against them they must not think 
of their undertaking as unreason- 
able or impossible; for it is always 
reasonable, if they do not know 
of anything better to do.” 


For Pakistan, again in the 
words of von Clauseqwitz, “‘the 
war is not only a part of political 


intercourse....but a means to 
promote unfairly the embitious 
ends, the private interest, the va- 
nity of rulecs...." 


The los: of human lives and 
the misery to common man are 
bad enougk in the event of war 
but when the very soul of the 
nation bécomes its very first cas- 
ualty, it is deplorable, to say 
the least. But that is what the 
unprincipled war of Pakistan has 
done to the soul of their own 
nation. Otkerwise, how is one 
to account for the howling, tearing 
rage of hatrec, clothed'in the most 
vulgar and uacilivilized language 
that is being f ung, day and night, 
by the press of that country? 
The use of læs, deceit, slander, 
blackmail and foul language could 
be taken on s.irface for the sign 
of weakness, bnt in reality these 
reveal the extert of decay ard rot 
that has set in and eaten up the 
authorities of hat country. 
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WHEN YOU WANT XEROSENE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. 


INDIANOILis already maintaining supplies of its JYOTI Kerosene 
even to the smallest, remotest villages in India. Enough Kerosene 
'  isavailable, and every effort is being made to easure uninterrupted, 
continuous servise to you. 















d JYOTI KEROSENE is always on the move. Tank wagons, tank 

: trucks, three-wheelers, bullock-carts—even camels, mules and 

К handcarts—carry kerosene to be brought to you in good time. 
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